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Much  has  been  written  by  critics,  especially  by  those  in 
Germany,  (the  native  land  of  criticism,)  upon  the  im- 
pori;ant  Question,  whether  to  please  or  to  instruct  should  be 
the  end  of  Fiction — whether  a  moral  purpose  is  or  is  not 
in  harmony  with  the  undidactic  spirit  perceptible  in  the 
higher  works  of  the  imagination :  And  the  general  result 
of  the  discussion  has  been  in  favour  of  those  who  have 
contended  that  Moral  Design,  rigidly  so  called,  should  be 
excluded  from  the  aims  of  the  Poet ;  that  his  Art  should 
regard  onlv  the  Beautiful,  and  be  contented  with  the  indi- 
rect moral  tendencies,  which  can  never  fail  the  creation  of 
the  Beautiful.  Certainly,  in  fiction,  to  interest,  to  please, 
and  sportively  to  elevate — to  take  man  from  the  low  pas- 
sions, and  the  miserable  troubles  of  Hfe,  mto  a  higher 
region,  to  beguile  weary  and  selfish  pain,  to  excite  a 
generous  sorrow  at  vicissitudes  not  his  o«m,  to  raise  the 
passions   into   sympathy   with  heroic   struggles — and    to 
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admit  the  sou]  into  that  serener  atmosphere  from  wliich  it 
rarely  returns  to  ordinary  existence,  without  some  memory 
or  association  which  ought  to  enlarge  the  domain  of  thought 
and  exalt  the  motives  of  action ; — Such,  without  other  moral 
result  or  object,  may  satisfy  the  Poet,*  and  constitute  the 
highest  and  most  universal  morality  he  can  eflFoct.  But 
subordinate  to  this,  which  is  not  the  duty,  but  tl.c  necessity , 
of  all  Fiction  that  outlasts  the  hour,  the  writer  of  imagina- 
tion may  well  permit  to  himseK  other  purposes  and  objects, 
taking  care  that  they  be  not  too  sharply  defined,  and  too 
obviously  meant  to  contract  the  Poet  into  the  Lecturer — the 
Eiction  into  the  Homily.  The  delight  in  "Shylock"  is 
not  less  vivid  for  the  Humanity  it  latently  but  profoundly 
inculcates ;  the  healthful  merriment  of  the  "  TartufPe  "  is 
not  less  enjoyed  for  the  exposure  of  the  Hypocrisy  it 
denounces.  We  need  not  demand  from  Shakespeare  or 
from  Moliere  other  morality  than  that  which  Genius  un- 
consciously throws  around  it — ^the  natural  light  wliich  it 
reflects;  but  if  some  great  principle  which  guides  us 
practically  in  the  daily  intercourse  with  men  becomes  in  the 
general  lustre  more  clear  and  more  pronounced — we  gain 
doubly,  by  the  general  tendency  and  the  particular  result. 

Long  since,  in  searching  for  new  regions  in  the  Art  to 

*  1  use  the  word  Poet  in  its  proper  sense,  as  applicable  to  any  writer, 
whether  ia  verse  or  prose,  who  invents  or  creates. 
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which  T  am  a  servant,  it  seemed  to  me  that  they  might  be 
found  lying  far,  and  rarely  trodden,  beyond  that  range  of 
conventional  morality  in  wliich  Novelist  after  Novelist 
had  entrenched  himself — amongst  those  subtle  recesses  in 
the  ethics  of  human  life  in  which  Truth  and  Falsehood 
dwell  undisturbed  and  unseparated.  The  vast  and  dark 
Poetry  around  us — the  Poetry  of  Modern  Civilisation  and 
Daily  Existence,  is  shut  out  from  us  in  much,  by  the 
shadowy  giants  of  Prejudice  and  Tear.  He  who  would 
arrive  at  the  Pairy  Land,  must  face  the  Pliantoms.  Be- 
times, I  set  myself  to  the  task  of  investigating  the  motley 
world  to  wliich  our  progress  in  humanity  has  attained, 
caring  little  what  misrepresentation  I  incui'red,  what  hos- 
tility I  provoked,  in  searching  through  a  devious  labyrinth 
for  the  foot-tracks  of  Truth. 

In  the  pursuit  of  this  object,  I  am,  not  vainly,  conscious 
that  I  have  had  my  influence  on  my  time — that  I  have 
contributed,  though  humbly  and  indirectly,  to  the  benefits 
which  Public  Opinion  has  extorted  from  Governments  and 
Laws.  While  (to  content  myseK  with  a  single  example) 
the  ignorant  or  malicious  were  decrying  the  moral  of 
''Paul  Clifford,^'  I  consoled  myself  with  perceiving  that 
its  truths  had  stricken  deep — that  many,  whom  formal 
essays  might  not  reach,  were  enlisted  by  the  picture  and 
tne  popular  force  of  Fiction  into  the  service  of  that  large 
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and  Catholic  Humanity  which  frankly  examines  into  the 
causes  of  crime,  which  ameliorates  the  ills  of  society  "by 
seeking  to  amend  the  circumstances  by  which  they  are 
occasioned;  and  commences  the  great  work  of  justice  to 
mankind,  by  proportioning  the  punishment  to  the  offence. 
That  work,  I  know,  had  its  share  in  the  wise  and  great 
relaxation  of  oui"  Criminal  Code — it  has  had  its  share  in 
results  yet  m')re  valuable,  because  leading  to  more  compre- 
hensive reforms — viz.,  in  the  courageous  facing  of  the  ills 
which  the  mock  decorum  of  timidity  would  shun  to  con- 
template, but  which,  till  fairly  fronted,  in  the  spirit  of 
practical  Christianity,  sap  daily,  more  and  more,  the  walls 
in  which  ohnd  Indolence  would  protect  itself  from  restless 
Misery  and  rampant  Hunger.  Tor  it  is  not  till  Art  has 
told  the  unthinking  that  nothing  {rightly  treated)  is  too 
low  for  its  breath  to  vivify,  and  its  wings  to  raise,  that  the 
Herd  awaken  from  their  chronic  lethargy  of  contempt,  and 
the  Lawgiver  is  compelled  to  redress  what  the  Poet  has 
lifted  into  esteem.  In  thus  enlarging  the  boundaries  of 
the  NoveHst,  .rom  trite  and  conventional  to  untrodden 
en(?5,  I  have  seen,  not  with  the  jealousy  of  an  Author,  but 
»vith  thi;;  )ride  of  an  Originator,  that  I  have  served  as  a 
guide  to  later  and  ahler  writers,  both  in  England  and 
abroad.  If  at  times,  while  imitating,  they  have  mistaken 
me,  I  am  not  answerable  for  their  errors;  or  if,  more 
often,  they  have   improved  \^'here   they  borrowed,  I   am 
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not  envious  of  their  laurels.  They  owe  me  at  least  this, 
that  I  prepared  the  way  for  their  reception,  and  that 
they  would  have  been  less  popular  and  more  mis- 
represented, if  the  outcry  which  bursts  upon  the  first 
researches  into  new  directions,  had  not  exhausted  its  nowy 
vehemence  upon  me. 

In  this  Novel  of  "Night  and  Morning*'  I  have  had 
various  ends  in  view — subordinate,  I  grant,  to  the  higher 
and  more  durable  morality  wliich  belongs  to  the  Ideal,  and 
instructs  us  playfully  while  it  interests,  in  the  passions, 
and  tlirough  the  heart.  First — to  deal  fearlessly  with 
that  universal  unsoundness  in  social  justice  wliich  makes 
distinctions  so  marked  and  iniquitous  between  Vice  and 
Crime — viz.,  between  the  corrupting  habits  and  the  \aolent 
act— which  scarce  touches  the  former  with  the  lightest 
twig  in  the  fasces — wliich  lifts  against  the  latter  the  edge 
of  the  Lictor's  axe.  Let  a  cliild  steal  an  apple  in  sport, 
let  a  starveHng  steal  a  roll  in  despair,  and  Law  conducts 
them  to  the  Prison,  for  evil  commune  to  mellow  them  for 
the  gibbet.  But  let  a  man  spend  one  apprenticeship  from 
youth  to  old  age  in  vice — let  him  devote  a  fortune,  perhaps 
colossal,  to  the  wholesale  demoralisation  of  his  kind — ana 
he  may  be  surrounded  with  the  adulation  of  the  so-called 
virtuous,  and  be  served  upon  its  knee,  by  that  Lackey — 
the  Modern  World  !     I  sav  not  that  Law  can  or  that  Law 
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should^  reach  the  Vice  as  it  does  the  Crime ;  but  I  s% 
that  Opinion  may  be  more  than  the  servile  shadow  of 
liaw.  I  impress  not  here,  as  in  "Paul  Clifford/'  a  material 
moral  to  work  its  effect  on  the  Journals,  at  the  Hustings, 
thi'ough  Constituents,  and  on  Legislation ; — I  direct  my- 
self to  a  channel  less  active,  more  tardy,  but  as  sure — to 
the  Conscience  that  reigns,  elder  and  superior  to  all  I^aw, 
in  men's  hearts  and  souls ; — I  utter  boldly  and  loudly  a 
truth,  if  not  all  untold,  murmured  feebly  and  falteringly 
before, — sooner  or  later  it  wiU  find  its  way  into  the  judg- 
ment and  the  conduct,  and  shape  out  a  tribunal  which 
requires  not  robe  or  ermine. 

Secondly — In  this  work  I  have  sought  to  lift  the  mask 
from  the  timid  selfishness  which  too  often  with  us  l)eare 
the  name  of  Respectability.  Purposely  avoiding  all  attrac- 
tion that  may  savom-  of  extravagance,  patiently  subduing 
every  tone  and  every  hue  to  the  aspect  of  those  whom  we 
meet  daily  in  our  thoroughfares,  I  have  shown  in  Robert 
Beaufort  the  man  of  decorous  plirase  and  bloodless  action 
— ^the  systematic  self-server — in  whom  the  world  forgive 
the  lack  of  all  that  is  generous,  warm,  and  noble,  in  order 
to  respect  the  passive  acquiescence  in  methodical  conven- 
tions and  hollow  forms.  And  how  common  such  men  are 
with  us  in  tliis  century,  and  liow  inviting  and  how  neces- 
sary  their   delineation,    may   be   seen   in   this, — that  the 
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pftpii.ar  and  prc-eiiiineiit  Observer  of  tlie  age  in  wliich  we 
live,  has  since  placed  their  prototype  iu  vigorous  oolours 
upon  imperishable  canvjia.* 

'J'liere  is  yet  anotlier  object  witli  which  I  have  identified 
mv  tale.  I  trust  that  1  am  not  insensible  to  such  advan- 
tages as  arise  from  the  dillusion  of  education  really  sound, 
and  knowledge  really  available; — for  these,  as  the  right  of 
my  count rynien,  I  have  couten<led  always.  But  of  late 
years  there  ha.s  been  danger  that  what  ought  to  be  an 
nn|X)rtant  truth  may  be  perverie/i  into  a  pestilent  fallacy. 
Whether  for  rich  or  for  poor,  dis<*))pointment  must  ever 
await  the  endeavour  to  give  knowledge  without  labour, 
and  e\i)cricnce  without  triid.  Cheap  literature  and  popular 
treatises  do  not  in  themselves  suflice  to  fit  the  nerves  of 
man  for  the  strife  below,  and  lift  his  aspirations,  in  health- 
ful  confidence  above.  He  who  seeks  to  divorce  toil  from 
knowledge  deprives  knowledge  of  its  most  valuable  pro- 
perty,— the  strengthening  of  the  mind  by  exercise.  We 
learn  what  really  braces  and  elevates  us  only  in  proportion 
to  the  effort  it  costs  us.  Nor  is  it  in  Books  alone,  nor  ijj 
Books  cliiefly,  that  we  are  made  conscious  of  our  strength  as 
Men;  Life  is  the  great  Schoolmaster,  Experience  the  mighty 
Volume.  He  who  has  made  one  stem  sacrifice  of  self,  has 
acquired  more  than  he  will  ever  glean  from  the  odds-and- 
•  Need  I  Bay  that  I  allude  to  the  "  Pecksniff"  of  Mr.  Dickcnst 
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ends  of  popular  philosophy  :  And  the  man,  the  least 
scholastic,  may  be  more  robust  in  the  power  that  is  know- 
ledge, and  approach  nearer  to  the  Arch-Seraphim,  than 
Bacon  himself,  if  he  cling  fast  to  two  simple  maxims — ''Be 
honest  in  temptation,  and  in  Adversity  believe  in  God/' 
Such  moral,  attempted  before  in  "  Eugene  Aram,"  I  have 
enforced  more  directly  here ;  and  out  of  such  convictions  I 
have  created  hero  and  heroine,  placing  them  in  their  pri- 
mitive and  natural  characters,  with  aid  more  from  life  than 
books — from  courage  the  one,  from  affection  the  other  — 
amidst  the  feeble  Hermaplu-odites  of  our  sickly  civilisation ; 
— examples  of  resolute  Manhood  and  tender  Womanhood. 

The  opinions  I  have  here  put  forth  are  not  in  fashion  at 
tnis  day.  But  I  have  never  consulted  the  popular  any  more 
than  the  sectarian.  Prejudice.  Alone  and  unaided,  I  have 
hewn  out  my  way,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  force  of  my 
own  convictions.  The  corn  springs  up  in  the  field  cen- 
turies after  the  first  sower  is  forgotten.  Works  may 
perish  with  the  workman ;  but,  if  trutliful,  their  results 
are  in  thp  works  of  others,  imitating,  borrowing,  eidargiug, 
and  improving,  in  the  everlasting  Cycle  of  Industry  and 
Thought. 

^[nebworth,  1845. 
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NOTE  TO  THE  PRESENT  EDITION,  1861. 


1  HAVK  nothing  to  add  to  the  preceding  pages,  written 
six  years  ago,  as  to  the  objects  and  aims  of  this  work ; — 
except  to  say,  and  by  no  means  as  a  boast,  that  the  work 
lays  claims  to  one  kind  of  interest  which  I  certainly  never 
desired  to  effect  for  it — viz.,  in  exemphfying  the  glorious 
uncertainty  of  the  Law.  For,  humbly  aware  of  the  bhmders 
which  novelists  not  belonging  to  the  legal  profession  are 
apt  to  commit,  when  they  summon  to  the  denouement  of 
a  plot  the  aid  of  a  deity  so  mysterious  as  Themis, 
I  submitted  to  an  eminent  lawyer  the  whole  case  of 
"Beaufort  venm  Beaufort,"  as  it  stands  in  this  Novel. 
And  the  pages  which  refer  to  that  suit  were  not  only 
written  from  the  opinion  annexed  to  the  brief  T  sent  in, 
but  submitted  to  tlie  eye  of  my  counsel,  and  revised  by 
his  pen. — N.B.  He  was  feed.  Judge  then  my  dismay 
when  I  heard  long  afterwards  that  the  late  Mr.  O'Connell 
disputed  the  soundness  of  the  law  I  had  thus  bought  and 
paid  for  !     "  Who  shall  decide  when  doctors  disagree ! " 
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AH  1  can  saj  is,  that  I  took  the  best  o))inior.  that  love  or 
money  coiud  get  me:  and  I  should  add,  that  my  lawyer, 
unawed  by  the  alleged  ipse  dixit  of  the  great  Agitator  (to 
be  sure,  he  is  dead),  still  stoutly  maintains  his  own  views 
of  tlie  question.^  Let  me  hope  that  the  ri^ht  heir  wiU  live 
long  enough  to  come  under  the  Statute  of  Limitations. 
Possession  is  nine  points  of  the  law,  and  may  Time  ^vq 
the  tenth. 

•  I  have,  however,  thought  it  prudent  so  far  to  meet  the  objection 
suggested  by  Mr.  O'Conndl,  as  to  make  a  slight  alteration  in  this 
edition,  which  will  probably  prevent  the  objection,  if  correct,  being  of 
any  material  practical  effect  on  the  disposition  of  that  visionary  EI 
Dorado— The  Beaufort  Property. 
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INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER. 


•  Now  rests  our  vicar.    They  who  knew  him  best, 
Proclaim  his  life  to  have  been  entirely  rest ; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  entered  in." — Crabbr. 


Ill  one  of  the  Welsh  counties  is  a 

small  village  called   A .     It    is 

somewhat  removed  from  the  high 
road,  and  is,  therefore,  but  little  known 
to  those  luxurious  amateurs  of  the 
Picturesque,  who  view  Nature  through 
the  windows  of  a  carriage  and  four. 
Nor,  indeed,  is  there  anything,  whe- 
ther of  scenery  or  association,  in  the 
place  itself,  sufficient  to  allure  the 
more  sturdy  enthusiast  from  the 
beaten  tracks  which  tourists  and 
guide-books  prescribe  to  those  who 
search  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
amidst  the  mountain  homes  of  the 
ancient  Britons.  Still,  on  the  whole, 
the  village  is  not  without  its  attrac- 
tions. It  is  placed  in  a  small  valley, 
through  which  winds  and  leaps,  down 
many  a  rocky  fall — a  clear,  babbling, 
noisy  rivulet,  that  affords  excellent 
sport  to  the  brethren  of  the  angle. 
Thither,  accordingly,  in  the  summer 
season  occasionally  resort  the  Wal- 
tons  of  the  neighbourhood — young  | 


farmers,  retired  traders,  with  now  ana 
then  a  stray  artist,  or  a  roving  student 
from  one  of  the  Universities.     Hence 

the  solitary  hostelry  of  A ,  being 

somewhat  more  frequented,  is  also 
more  clean  and  comfortable  than 
could  be  reasonably  anticipated  from 
the  insignificance  and  remoteness  of 
the  village. 

At  a  time  in  which  my  narrative 
opens,  the  village  boasted  a  sociable, 
agreeable,  careless,  half-starved  par- 
son, who  never  failed  to  introduce 
himself  to  any  of  the  anglers  who, 
during  the  summer  months,  pa-sed  a 
day  or  two  in  the  little  valley.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Caleb  Price  had  been  edu- 
cated at  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
where  he  had  contrived,  in  three 
years,  to  run  through  a  little  fortune 
of  .3500^.  It  is  true,  that  he  acquired 
in  return  the  art  of  making  milk- 
punch,  the  science  of  pugilism,  and 
the  reputation  of  one  of  the  best- 
natured,  rattling,  open-hearted  com' 
b2 
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panions  whom  you  could  desire  by 
your  side  iu  a  tandem  to  Newmarket, 
or  in  a  row  with  the  bargemen.     By 
the  help  of  these  gifts   and   accom- 
plishments, he  had  not  foiled  to  find 
favour,  while  his  money  lasted,  with 
the  young  aristocracy  of  the  "  Gentle 
Mother."     And,  though  the  very  re- 
verse of  an  ambitious  or  calculating 
man,  he  had  certainly  nouri;  bed  the 
belief  that  some  one  of  the  hats  or 
tinsel   gowns — i.  e.,  young  lords   or 
fellow-commoners,  with  whom  he  was 
Dn   such   excellent   terms,    and    who 
supped  with  him  so  often — would  do 
something  for  him  in  the  way  of  a 
living.     But  it  so  happened  that  when 
Mr.  Caleb   Price   had,    with   a    little 
difficulty,  scrambled  through  his  de- 
gree, and  found  himself  a  Bachelor  of 
Arts  and  at  the  end  of  his  finances, 
Siis  grand  acquaintances  parted  from 
him    to   their  various   posts  in   the 
^tate-Militant  of  Life.  .  And,  with  the 
exception  of  one,  joyous  and  reckless 
'6  himself,  Mr.  Caleb  Price  found  that 
?hen  Money  makes  itself  wings,    it 
3ies  away  with  our  friends.     As  poor 
iPrice  had  earned  no  academical  dis- 
inction,   so  he  could  expect  no  ad- 
"ancement  from  his  college ;  no  fel- 
3wship  ;  no  tutorship  leading  here- 
fter  to  livings,  stalls,  and  deaneries. 
Poverty  began  already  to  stare  him 
11  the  face,  when  the  only  friend  who, 
laving    shared    his     prosperity,    re- 
gained true  to  his   adverse  fate — a 
ifiend,  fortunately  for  him,  of  high 
connexions  and  brilliant  prospects — 
jucceeded  in  obtaining  for  him  the 

humble   living  of  A .      To   this 

orimitive  spot  the  once  jovial  roister 
iheerfully  retired — contrived  to  live 
contented  upon  an  income  somewhat 
ess  than  he  had  formerly  given  to 
nis  groom — preached  very  short  ser- 
mons to  a  very  scanty  and  ignorant 
congregation,  some  of  whom  only  un- 
derstood Welsh — did  good  to  the 
poor  and  sick  in  his  own  careless, 
Blovenly  way — and,  uncheered,  or  un- 


vexed  by  wife  and  children,  he  ro8% 
in   summer   with    the   lark,   and   in 
winter  went  to  bed  at  nine  precisely, 
to  save  coals  and  cand'^s.     For  the 
rest,  he  was  the  most  skilful  angler  in 
the  whole  county;  and  so  willing  to 
communicate  the  results  of  his  expe- 
rience as  to  the  most  taking  colour  ot 
the    flies,    and    the    most    favoured 
haunts   of  the   trout—  chat   he   had 
given  especial  orders  at  the  inn,  that 
whenever    any     strange     gentleman 
came  to  fish,  Mr.  Caleb  Price  should 
be  immediately  sent  for.     In  this,  to 
be  sure,  our  worthy  pastor  had  his 
usual    recompense.      First,     if    the 
stranger  were  tolerably  liberal,  Mr. 
I  Price  was  asked  to  dinner  at  the  inn ; 
I  and,  secondly,  if  this  failed,  from  the 
poverty  or   the    churlishness   of  the 
i  obliged  party,  Mr.  Price  still  had  an 
opportunity  to  hear  the  last  news — to 
'  talk  about  the    Great   World— in  a 
word,  to  exchange  ideas,  and  perhaps 
i  to  get  an  old  newspaper,  or  an  odd 
,  number  of  a  magazine. 
{      Now,  it  so  happened  that  one  after- 
\  noon  in  October,  when  the  periodical 
excursions  of  the  anglers,  becoming 
gradually  rarer  and  more  rare,   had 
,  altogether  ceased,   Mr.   Caleb   Price 
i  was  summoned  from  his  parlour,  in 
which  he  had  been  employed  in  the 
fabrication  of  a  net  for  his  cabbages, 
I  by  a  little   white-headed    boy,  who 
j  came  to  say  there  was  a  gentleman  at 
the  inn  who  wished  immediately  to 
see  hlm^a  strange  gentleman,  who 
;  had  never  been  there  before, 

Mr.  Price  threw  down  his  net,  seized 
his  hat,  and,  in  less  than  five  mirtutes, 
he  was  in  the  best  room  of  the  little 
inn. 

The  person  there  awaiting  him  was 
a  man  who,  though  plainly  clad  in  a 
velveteen  shooting-jacket,  had  an  air 
and  mien  greatly  above  those  common 

to  the  pedestrian  visitors  of  A . 

He  was  tali,  and  of  one  of  those  athletic 
forms  in  wliiuh  vigour  in  youth  is  too 
often  followed  by  corpulence  in  age. 
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kt  this  period,  however,  in  the  full 
prime  of  manhood — the  ample  chest 
and  sinewy  limbs,  seen  to  full  advan- 
tage in  their  simple  and  manly  dress 
—could  not  fail  to  excite  that  popular 
admiration  which  is  always  given  to 
strength  in  the  one  sex  as  to  delicacy 
in  the  other.  The  stranger  was  walk- 
ing impatiently  to  and  fro  the  small 
apartment  when  Mr.  Price  entered ; 
and  then,  turning  to  the  clergyman  a 
countenance  handsome  and  striking, 
but  yet  more  prepossessing  from  its 
expression  of  frankness  than  from  the 
regularity  of  its  features, — he  stopped 
Bhort,  held  out  his  hand,  and  said, 
with  a  gay  laugh,  as  he  glanced  over 
the  parson's  threadbare  and  slovenly 
costume, — "  My  poor  Caleb ! — what  a 
metamorphosis ! — I  should  not  have 
known  you  again  ! " 

"  What !  you  !  Is  it  possible,  my 
dear  fellow? — how  glad  I  am  to  see 
you  !  What  on  earth  can  bring  you 
to  such  a  place  !  No  !  not  a  soul 
would  believe  me  if  I  said  I  had  seen 
you  in  this  miserable  hole." 

"  That  is  precisely  the  reason  why 
lam  here.  Sit  down,  Caleb,  and  we'll 
talk  over  matters  as  soon  as  our  land- 
lord has  brought  up  the  materials 
for " 

"The  milk-punch,"  interrupted  Mr. 
Price,  rubbing  his  hands.  "Ah,  that 
will  bring  us  back  to  old  times, 
indeed ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  the  punch  was 
prepared,  and  after  two  or  three  pre- 
paratory glasses,  the  stranger  thus 
commenced  : — 

■'  My  dear  Caleb,  I  am  in  want  of 
your  assistance,  and,  above  all,  of  your 
secrecy." 

"  I  promise  you  both  beforehand. 
It  will  make  me  happy  the  rest  of  my 
life  to  think  I  have  served  my  patron 
— my  benefactor — the  only  friend  I 


"  Tush,  man  !  don't  talk  of  that : 
we  shall  do  better  for  you  one  of  these 
•lays.     But  now  to  the  point :  I  have 


come  here  to  be  married — married, 
old  boy  !  married  !  " 

And  the  stranger  threw  himself 
back  in  his  chair,  and  chuckled  with 
the  glee  of  a  school-boy. 

"  Humph !"  said  the  parson,  gravely. 
"  It  is  a  serious  thing  to  do,  and  a 
very  odd  place  to  come  to." 

"  I  admit  both  propositions :  this 
punch  is  superb.  To  proceed.  You 
know  that  my  uncle's  immense  fortune 
is  at  his  own  disposal ;  if  I  disobliged 
him,  he  would  be  capable  of  leaving 
all  to  my  brother ;  I  should  disoblige 
him  irrevocably  if  he  knew  that  I 
had  married  a  tradesman's  daughter  ; 
I  am  going  to  marry  a  tradesman's 
daughter — a  girl  in  a  million !  the 
ceremony  must  be  as  secret  as  possi- 
ble. And  in  this  church,  with  you 
for  the  priest,  I  do  not  see  a  chance 
of  disco^-ery." 

"  Do  yon  marry  by  licenced" 

"  No,  my  intended  is  not  of  age  ; 
and  we  keep  the  secret  even  from  her 
father.  In  this  village  you  will  mum- 
ble over  the  Bans  without  one  of  your 
congregation  ever  taking  heed  of  the 
name.  I  shall  stay  here  a  month  for 
the  purpose.  She  is  in  London,  on  a 
visit  to  a  relation  in  the  city.  The 
Bans  on  her  side  will  be  published 
with  equal  privacy  in  a  little  church 
near  the  Tower,  where  my  name  will 
be  no  less  unknown  than  here.  Oh, 
I  've  contrived  it  f  imously  ! " 

"  But,  my  dear  fellow,  consider  what 
you  risk." 

"  I  have  considered  all,  and  I  find 
every  chance  in  my  favour.  The 
bride  will  arrive  here  on  the  day  of 
our  wedding :  my  servant  will  be  one 
witness ;  some  stupid  old  Welshman, 
as  antediluvian  as  possible — I  leave  it 
to  you  to  select  him — shall  be  the 
other.  My  servant  I  shall  dispose  of, 
and  the  rest  I  can  depend  on." 

"But" 

"  1  detest  buts ;  if  I  had  to  make  & 
language,  I  would  not  admit  such  a 
word  in  it.     And  now,  before  I  run 
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on  about  Catherine,  a  subject  quite 
inexhaustible,  tell  me,  my  dear  friend, 
lomething  about  yourself." 

*  *  *  * 

H:  *  *  * 

Somewhat  more  than  a  month  had 
elapsed  since  the  arrival  of  the 
stranger  at  the  village  inn.  He  h;id 
changed  his  quarters  for  the  Par- 
sonage—went out  but  little,  and  then 
chiefly  on  foot-excursions  among  the 
sequestered  hills  in  the  neighbour- 
hood :  he  was  therefore  but  partially 
known  by  sight,  even  in  the  village  ; 
and  the  visit  of  some  old  college 
friend  to  the  minister,  though  indeed 
it  had  never  chanced  before,  was  not, 
in  itself,  so  remarkable  an  event  as  to 
excite  any  particular  observation. 
The  Bans  had  been  duly,  and  half 
audibly,  hurried  over,  after  the  service 
was  concluded,  and  while  the  scanty 
congregation  were  dispersing  down 
the  little  aisle  of  the  church, — when 
one  morning  a  chaise  and  pair  arrived 
at  the  Parsonage.  A  servant  out  of 
livery  leaped  from  the  box.  The 
stranger  opened  the  door  of  the 
chaise,  and,  uttering  a  joyous  ex- 
clamation, gave  his  arm  to  a  lady, 
who,  trembling  and  agitated,  could 
scarcely,  even  with  that  stalwart  sup- 
port, descend  the  steps.  "  Ah  ! "  she 
said,  in  a  voice  choked  with  tears, 
when  they  found  themselves  alone  in 
tlie  little  parlour, — "ah!  if  you  knew 
how  I  have  suffered  !  " 

How  is  it  that  certain  words,  and 
those  the  homeliest, — which  the  hand 
writes  and  the  eye  reads  as  trite 
md  commonplace  expressions, — when 
spoken,  convey  so  much, — so  many 
meanings  complicated  and  refined '! 
"  Ah !  if  you  knew  how  I  have 
suffered  ! " 

When  the  lover  heard  these  words, 
nis  gay  contenance  fell ;  he  drew 
Dack — his  conscience  smote  him  :  in 
that  complaint  was  the  whole  history 
•f  a  clandestine  love,  not  for  both  the 
parties,  but  for  the  woman — the  pain- 


ful secrecy— the  rem^t'seful  deceit — 
the  shame — the  fear — the  sacrifice. 
She  who  uttered  those  words  was 
scarcely  sixteen.  It  is  an  early  age  to 
leave  Childhood  behind  for  ever! 

"  My  own  love  !  you  have  suffered, 
indeed  ;  but  it  is  over  now." 

"  Over  !  And  what  will  they  say 
of  me — what  will  they  think  of  me  at 
honie?    Over!     Ah!" 

"  It  is  but  for  a  short  time ;  in  the 
course  of  Nature,  my  uncle  cannot 
live  long :  all  then  will  be  explained. 
Our  marriage  once  made  public,  all 
connected  with  you  mil  be  proud  to 
own  you.  You  will  have  wealth,  sta- 
tion— a  name  among  the  first  in  the 
gentry  of  England.  But,  above  all, 
you  will  have  the  happiness  to  think 
that  your  forbearance  for  a  time  has 
saved  me,  and,  it  may  be,  our 
children,  sweet  one  ! — from  poverty 
and " 

"  It  is  enough,"  interrupted  the 
girl ;  and  the  expression  of  her 
countenance  became  serene  and  ele- 
levated.  "  It  is  for  you — for  your 
sake.  I  know  what  you  hazard :  how 
much  I  must  owe  you  !. — Forgive  me, 
this  is  the  last  murmur  you  shall  ever 
hear  from  these  lips." 

An  hour  after  these  words  were 
spoken,  the  marriage  ceremony  was 
concluded. 

"  Caleb,"  said  the  bridegroom, 
drawing  the  clergyman  aside  as  they 
were  about  to  re-enter  the  house, 
"  you  will  keep  your  promise,  I  know ; 
and  you  think  I  may  depend  impli- 
citly upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
witness  you  have  selected  ] " 

"  Upon  his  good  faith? — no,"  said 
Caleb,  smiling;  "but  upon  his  deaf- 
ness, his  ignorance,  and  his  age.  My 
poor  old  clerk !  he  will  have  forgotten 
all  about  it  before  this  day  three 
months.  Now  I  have  seen  your  lady, 
I  no  longer  wonder  that  you  incur  so 
great  a  risk.  I  never  beheld  so  lovely 
a  countenance.  You  will  be  happy!" 
And   the  village  priest  sighed,  and 
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thought  of  the  coming  winter  <ind  his 
own  lonely  hearth. 

"  My  dear  friend,  you  have  only 
seen  her  beauty  —  it  is  her  least 
charm.  Heaven  knows  how  often  I 
have  made  love ;  and  this  is  the  only 
woman  I  have  ever  really  loved. 
Caleb,  there  i-s  an  excellent  living  that 
adjoins  my  uncle's  house.  The  rector 
is  old  ;  when  the  house  is  mine,  you  \ 
will  not  be  long  without  the  living.  | 
We  shall  be  neighbours*,  Caleb,  and 
then  you  shall  try  and  find  a  bride 
♦or  yourself.  Smith,"—  and  the  bride- 
groom turned  to  the  servant  who  had 
accompanied  his  wife,  and  served  as  a 
second  witness  to  the  marriage, —  , 
"  tell  the  post-boy  to  put-to  the 
horses  immediately."  , 

"  Yes,  sir.  May  I  speak  a  word 
with  you]"  ; 

"Well,  what?"  j 

"  Your  uncle,  sir,  .sent  for  me  to  [ 
come  to  him,  the  day  before  we  left 
town."  I 

"  Aha ! — indeed  ! "  I 

"  And  I  could  just  pick  up  among 
his  servants  that  he  had  some  sus- 
picion— at  least,   that   he   had   been 
making  inquiries — and  seemed  very  i 
cross,  sir." 

"  You  went  to  him  ? "  I 

"  No,  sir,  I  was  afraid.  He  has 
such  a  way  with  him  ; — whenever  his 
eye  is  fixed  on  mine,  I  always  feel  as 
if  it  was  impossible  to  tell  a  lie;  and — 
and — in  short,  I  thought  it  was  best 
not  to  go." 

"  You  did  right.  Confound  this 
fellow  !  "  muttered  the  bridegroom, 
burning  away ;  "  he  is  honest,  and 
loves  me  :  yet,  if  my  uncle  sees  him, 
he  is  clumsy  enough  to  betraj^  all. 
Well,  I  always  meant  to  get  him  out 
of  the  way — the  sooner  the  better. 
Smith ! " 

"  Yes,  sir ! " 

•  You  have  often  said  that  you 
should  like,  if  you  had  some  capital,  to 
settle  in  Australia :  your  father  is  an 
ex7ellent  farmer ;  you  are  above  the , 


situation  you  hold  with  me ;  you 
are  well  educated,  and  have  some 
knowledge  of  agriculture ;  j'ou  can 
scarcely  fail  to  make  a  fortune  as  a 
settler ;  and  if  you  are  of  the  same 
mind  still,  why  look  you,  I  have  just 
1000^.  at  my  banker's:  you  shall 
have  half,  if  you  like  to  sail  by  the 
first  packet." 

"  Oh,  sir,  you  are  too  generous." 

"  Nonsense  —  no  thanks  —  I  am 
more  prudent  than  generous;  for  I 
agree  with  you  that  it  is  all  up  with 
me  if  my  uncle  gets  hold  of  you.  I 
dread  my  prying  brother,  too ;  in 
fact,  the  obligation  is  on  my  side : 
only  stay  abroad  till  I  am  a  rich 
man,  and  my  marriage  made  public, 
and  then  you  may  ask  of  me  what 
you  will.  It 's  agreed,  then ;  order 
the  horses,  we'll  go  round  by  Liver- 
pool, and  learn  about  the  vessels.  By 
the  way,  my  good  fellow,  1  hope  you 
see  nothing  now  of  that  good-for- 
nothing  brother  of  yours  ] " 

"  No,  indeed,  sir.  It 's  a  thousand 
pities  he  has  turned  out  so  ill;  for  he 
was  the  cleverest  of  the  family,  and 
could  always  twist  me  round  his  little 
finger." 

"  That  's  the  very  reason  I  men- 
tioned him.  If  he  learned  our  secret, 
he  would  take  it  to  an  excellent 
market.     Where  is  he  1" 

"  Hiding,  I  suspect,  sir." 

"  Well,  we  shall  put  the  sea  between 
you  and  him!     So  now  all's  safe." 

Caleb  stood  by  the  porch  of  his 
house  as  the  bride  and  bridegroom 
entered  their  humble  vehicle.  Though 
then  November,  the  day  was  exqui- 
sitely mild  and  calm,  the  sky  without 
a  cloud,  and  even  the  leafless  trees 
seemed  to  smile  beneath  the  cheerful 
sun.  And  the  young  bride  wept  no 
more  ;  she  was  with  him  she  loved — 
she  was  his  for  ever.  She  forgot  the 
rest.  The  hope — the  heart  of  sixteen 
— spoke  brightly  out  through  the 
blushes  that  mantled  over  her  fair 
cheeks.     The  bridegroom's  frank  and 
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manly  countenance  was  radiant  with 
jo3'.  As  he  waved  liis  hand  to  Caleb 
from  the  window,  the  postboy  cracked 
his  whip,  the  servant  settled  himself 
n\  the  dickey,  the  horses  started  off 
in  a  brisk  trot, — the  clergyman  was 
left  alone ! 

To  be  married  is  certainly  an  event 
in  life;  to  marry  other  people  is,  for 
a  priest,  a  very  ordinary  occurreme  ; 
and  yet,  from  that  day,  a  great  change 
Degan  to  operate  in  ihe  spirits  and 
the  habits  of  Caleb  Price.  Have  you 
ever,  my  gentle  reader,  buried  your- 
self for  some  time  quietly  in  the  lazy 
ease  of  a  dull  country  life?  have  you 
ever  become  gradually  accustomed  to 
its  monotony,  and  inured  to  its  soli- 
tude ;  and,  just  at  the  time  when  you 
have  half  forgotten  the  great  world — 
that  ?/!«?•«  magyium  that  frets  and 
roars  in  the  distance — have  you  ever 
received  in  your  calm  retreat  some 
visitor,  full  of  the  busy  and  excited 
life  which  you  imagined  yourself  con- 
tented to  relinquish]  If  so,  have  you 
not  perceived, — that,  in  proportion 
as  his  presence  and  communication 
either  revived  old  memories,  or 
brought  before  you  new  pictures  of 
"the  bright  tumult"  of  that  existence 
of  which  your  guest  made  a  part, — 
you  began  to  compare  him  curiously 
with  yourself ;  you  began  to  feel  that 
what  before  was  to  rest,  is  now  to  rot ; 
that  your  years  are  gliding  from  you 
unenjoyed  and  wasted  :  that  the  con- 
vast  i)etween  uhe  animal  life  of  pas- ' 
fiioiiate  civilisation  and  the  vegetable 
torpor  of  motionless  seclusion  is  one 
that,  if  you  are  still  young,  it  tasks 
your  philosophy  to  bear, — feeling  all 
the  while  that  the  torpor  may  be 
yours  to  your  grave  ?  And  when 
♦our  guest  has  left  you,  when  you  are  [ 
again  alone,  is  the  solitude  the  same  i 
as  it  was  before  f 

Our  poir  Caleb  had  for  years  rooted 
his  thoughts  to  his  village.  His  guest 
had  been,  like  the  Bird  in  the  Fairy 
Tale,  settling  upon  the  quiet  branches, ; 


and  singing  so  loudly  and  .so  gladly 
of  the  enchanted  .skies  afar,  that,  when 
it  Mow  away,  the  tree  pined,  nipped 
and  withering  in  the  sober  sun  in 
which  I'.eforc  it  hail  basked  contented. 
— The  guest  was,  indeed,  one  of  those 
men  whose  animal  spirits  exercise 
upon  svich  as  come  within  their  circle 
the  influence  and  power  usually  as- 
crilied  only  to  intellectual  qualities 
During  the  month  he  had  sojourner 
with  Caleb,  he  had  l)rought  back  t* 
the  poor  parson  all  the  gaiety  of  the 
brisk  and  noisy  novitiate  that  pre- 
ceded the  solemn  vow  and  the  dull 
retreat — the  social  parties,  the  merry 
suppers,  the  open-handed,  open- 
hearted  fellowship  of  riotous,  delight- 
ful, extravagant,  thoughtless  youth. 
And  Caleb  was  not  a  bookman — not 
a  scholar;  he  had  no  resources  in 
himself,  no  occupation  but  his  indo- 
lent and  ill-paid  duties.  The  emotions, 
therefore,  of  the  Active  Man  were 
easily  aroused  within  him.  But  if 
this  comparison  between  his  past  and 
present  life  rendered  him  restless  and 
disturbed,  how  much  more  deeply  and 
lastingly  was  he  affected  by  a  con 
trast  between  his  own  future  and  that 
of  his  friend !  not  in  those  points 
where  he  could  never  hope  equality — 
wealth  and  station — the  conventional 
distinctions  to  which,  after  all,  a  man 
of  ordinary  sense  must  sooner  or  later 
reconcile  himself— but  in  that  one 
respect  wherein  all,  high  and  low, 
pretend  to  the  same  rights— rights 
which  a  man  of  moderate  warmth  ol 
feeling  can  never  willingly  renounce — 
viz.,  a  partner  in  a  lot,  however 
ob.scure;  a  kind  face  by  a  hearth,  no 
matter  how  mean  it  be !  And  hia 
happier  friend,  like  all  men  full  of 
life,  was  full  of  him.self^fuU  of  hia 
love,  of  his  future,  of  the  ])lc8sings  of 
home,  and  wife,  and  children.  Then, 
too,  the  young  bride  seemed  so  fair, 
so  confiding,  and  so  tender;  so  formed 
to  grace  the  noblest,  or  to  cheer  the 
humblest  home!     And  both  were  ao 
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happy,  J^o  all  in  all  each  to  each  other, 
as  they  left  that  barren  threshold  ! 
And  the  priest  felt  all  this,  as,  melan- 
choly and  envious,  he  turned  from 
the  door  in  that  November  day,  to 
find  himself  thoroughly  alone.  He 
now  began  seriously  to  muse  upon 
those  fancied  blessings  which  men 
wearied  with  celibacy  see  springing, 
heavenward,  behind  the  altar.  A  few 
weeks  afterwards  a  notable  change 
was  visible  in  the  good  man's  exterior. 
He  became  more  careful  of  his  dress, 
he  shaved  every  morning,  he  pur- 
chased a  crop-eared  Welsh  cob ;  and 
it  was  soon  known  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  the  only  journey  the  cob 
was  ever  condemned  to  take  was  to 
the  house  of  a  certain  squire,  who, 
amidst  a  family  of  all  ages,  boasted 
two  very  pretty  marriageable  daugh- 
ters. That  was  the  second  holyday- 
time  of  poor  Caleb — the  love-romance 
of  his  life  :  it  soon  closed.  On  learning 
the  amount  of  the  pastor's  stipend, 
the  squire  refused  to  receive  his 
addresses ;  and,  shortly  after,  the  girl 
to  whom  he  had  attached  himself 
made  what  the  world  calls  a  happy 
match  :  and  perhaps  it  was  one,  for  I 
never  heard  that  she  regretted  the 
/orsaken  lover.  Probably  Caleb  was 
not  one  of  those  whose  place  in  a 
woman's  heart  is  never  to  be  supplied. 
The  lady  married,  the  world  went 
round  as  before,  the  brook  danced  as 
merrily  through  the  village,  the  poor 
worked  on  the  week-days,  and  the 
urchins  gambolled  round  the  grave- 
stones on  the  Sabbath, — and  the  pas- 
tor's heart  was  broken.  He  languished 
gradually  and  silently  away.  The 
villagers  observed  that  he  had  lost 
his  old  good-humoured  smile ;  that 
he  did  not  stop  every  Saturday  even- 
ing at  the  carrier's  gate,  to  ask  if 
there  were  any  news  stirring  in  the 
town  which  the  carrier  weekly  visited; 
that  he  did  not  come  to  borrow  the 
Btray  newspapers  that  now  and  then 
%uud    their  wav   into    the    villaiie ; 


that,  as  he  sauntered  along  Uicbrovik- 
side,  his  clothes  hung  loose  oii  his 
limbs,  and  that  he  no  longer  "  whistled 
as  he  went;  "  alas,  he  was  no  longer 
"  in  want  of  thought !  "  By  degrees, 
the  walks  themselves  were  suspended  ; 
the  parson  was  no  longer  visible :  a 
stranger  performed  his  duties. 

One  day,  it  might  be  some  three 
years  and  more  after  the  fatal  visit  1 
have  commemorated — one  very  wild, 
rough  day  in  early  March,  the  post- 
man, who  made  the  round  of  the 
district,  rung  at  the  parson's  bell. 
The  single  female  servant,  her  red 
hair  loose  on  her  neck,  replied  to  the 
call. 

"  And  how  is  the  master? " 

"  Very  bad  ; "  and  the  girl  wiped 
her  eyes. 

"He  should  leave  you  something 
handsome,"  remarked  the  postman, 
kindly,  as  he  pocketed  the  money  for 
the  letter. 

The  Pastor  was  in  bed— the  bois- 
terous wind  rattled  down  the  chimney 
and  shook  the  ill-fitting  casement  in 
its  rotting  frame.  The  clothes  he 
had  last  worn  were  thrown  carelessly 
about,  unsmoothed,  unbrushed ;  the 
scanty  articles  of  furniture  were  out 
of  their  proper  places :  slovenly  dis- 
comfort marked  the  death-chamber. 
And  by  the  bedside  stood  a  neighbour- 
ing clergyman,  a  stout,  rustic,  homely, 
thoroughly  Welsh  priest,  who  might 
have  sat  for  the  portrait  of  Parson 
Adams, 

"  Here  j  i  letter  for  you,"  said  the 
visitor. 

"For  me!"  echoed  Caleb,  feebly. 
"Ah — well — is  it  not  very  dark,  or 
are  my  eyes  failing?"  The  clergyman 
and  the  servant  drew  aside  the  cur- 
tains, and  propped  the  sick  man  up  : 
he  read  as  follows,  slowly,  and  with 
difficulty : — 

"Dkar  Caleb, — At  last  I  can  do 
something  for  you.  A  friend  of  mine 
has  a  living  in  his  gift  just  vacant. 
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worth,  I  understand,  from  three  to 
four  hundred  a  year :  pleasant  neigh- 
oourhood — small  parish.  And  my 
friend  keeps  the  hounds  ! — just  the 
thing  for  you.  He  is,  however,  a  very 
particular  sort  of  person — wants  a 
companion,  and  has  a  horror  of  any- 
thing evangelical ;  wishes,  therefore, 
to  see  you  before  he  decides.  If  you 
can  meet  me  in  London,  some  day 
next  month,  I  '11  present  you  to  him, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  it  will  be  settled. 
You  must  think  it  strange  I  never 
wrote  to  you  since  we  parted,  but 
you  know  I  never  was  a  very  good 
correspondent ;  and  as  I  had  nothing 
to  communicate  advantageous  to  you, 
I  thought  it  a  sort  of  insult  to  enlarge 
on  my  own  happiness,  and  so  forth. 
All  I  shall  say  on  that  score  is,  that 
I  've  sown  my  wild  oats ;  and  that 
you  may  take  my  word  for  it,  there  's 
nothing  that  can  make  a  man  know 
how  large  the  heart  is,  and  how  little 
the  world,  till  he  comes  home  (perhaps 
after  a  hard  day's  hunting)  and  sees 
his  own  fireside,  and  hears  one  dear 
welcome ;  and — oh,  by  the  way,  Caleb, 
if  you  could  but  see  my  boy,  the 
sturdiest  little  rogue !  But  enough  of 
this.  All  that  vexes  me  is,  that  I  've 
never  yet  been  able  to  declare  my 
marriage :  my  uncle,  however,  sus- 
pects nothing :  my  wife  bears  up 
against  all,  like  an  angel  as  she  is ; 
still,  in  case  of  any  accident,  it  occurs 
to  me,  now  I  'm  writing  to  you,  espe- 
cially if  you  leave  the  place,  that  it 
may  be  as  well  to  send  me  an  ex- 
amined copy  of  the  register.  In  those 
remote  places  registers  are  of^'^xx  lost 
or  mislaid ;  and  it  may  ' .  jscful 
hereafter,  when  I  proclaim  tte  mar- 
riage, to  clear  up  all  doubt  as  to  the 
fact. 

"  Good-bye,  old  fellow, 
"  Yours  most  truly, 

&c.  &c." 

"  It  comes  too  late,"  sighed  Caleb, 
beavily;  and  the  letter  fell  from  his 


hands.  There  was  a  long  pause. 
"  Close  the  shutters,"  said  the  sick 
man,  at  last ;  "  I  think  I  could  sleep  : 
and — and — pick  up  that  letter." 

With  a  trembling,  but  eager  gripe, 
he  seized  the  paper,  as  a  miser  would 
seize  the  deeds  of  an  estate  on  which 
he  has  a  mortgage.    He  smoothed  the 
folds,  looked  complacently  at  the  well- 
known  hand,  smiled — a  ghastly  smile ! 
— and  then  placed  the  letter  under        { 
his  pillow,  and  sank  down :  they  left        ■ 
him   alone.      He   did  not  wake  for        j 
some  hours,  and  that  good  clergj'man,        ; 
poor  as  himself,  was  again  at  his  post. 
The  only  friendships  that  are  really        ; 
with  us  in  the  hour  of  need,  are  those        , 
which  are  cemented  by  equality  of        j 
circumstance.     In  the  depth  of  home, 
in  the  hour  of  tribulation,  by  the  bed 
of  death,  the  rich  and  the  poor  are 
seldom  found  side  by  side.    Caleb  was 
evidently  much  feebler ;  but  his  sense 
seemed  clearer  than  it  had  been,  and 
the  instincts  of  his  native  kindness 
were  the  last  that  left  him.     "  There 
is  something  he  wants  me  to  do  for 
him,"  he  muttered.    "  Ah  !  I  remem- 
ber :  Jones,  will  you  send  for  the  parish 
register] — It  is   somewhere   in    the 
vestry-room,  I  think — but  nothing's 
kept  properly.     Better  go  yourself — 
'tis  important." 

Mr.  Jones  nodded,  and  sallied  forth. 
The  register  was  not  in  the  vestry; 
the  churchwardens  knew  nothing 
about  it ;  the  clerk — a  new  clerk,  who 
was  also- the  sexton,  and  rather  a  wild 
fellow — had  gone  ten  miles  off  to  a 
wedding :  every  place  was  searched ; 
till,  at  last,  the  book  was  found, 
amidst  a  heap  of  old  magazines  and 
dusty  papers,  in  the  parlour  of  Caleh 
himself  B3'  the  time  it  was  brought 
to  him,  the  sufferer  was  fast  declining; 
with  some  difficulty  bis  dim  eye  dis- 
covered the  place  where,  amidst  the 
clumsy  potrhooks  of  the  parishioners, 
the  large  clear  hand  of  his  old  friend, 
and  the  trembling  characters  of  th« 
bride,  looked  forth,  distinguisl* 
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"  Extract  this  for  me,  -will  you," 
said  Caleb. 

Mr.  Jones  obeyed. 

"  Now,  just  write  above  the  ex- 
tract : — 

"  Sir, — By  Mr.  Price's  desire  I  send 
you  the  enclosed.  He  is  too  ill  to 
write  himself.  But  he  bids  me  say 
that  he  has  never  been  quite  the  same 
man  since  you  left  him ;  and  that,  if 
he  should  not  get  well  again,  still 
your  kind  letter  has  made  him  easier 
in  his  mind." 

Caleb  stopped. 

"  Go  on." 

"  That  is  all  I  have  to  say :  sign 
your  name,  and  put  the  address — here 
it  is.  Ah,  the  letter  (he  muttered) 
must  not  lie  about  !  If  anything 
happen  to  me,  it  may  get  him  into 
trouble." 

And  as  Mr.  Jones  sealed  his  com- 
munication, Caleb  feebly  stretched  his 
wan  hand,  and  held  the  letter  which 
had  "come  too  late"  over  the  flame 
of  the  candle.  As  the  blazing  paper 
dropped  on  the  carpetless  floor,  Mr. 
Jones  prudently  set  thereon  the  broad 
Role  of  his  top-boot,  and  the  maid 
servant  brushed  the  tinder  into  the 
grate. 

"  Ah,  trample  it  out  : — hurry  it 
amongst  the  ashes.  The  last  as  the 
rest,"  said  Caleb,  hoarsel}-.  "  Friend- 
ship, fortune,  hope,  love,  life— a  little 
flame,  and  then — and  then " 

"  Don't  be  uneasy — it 's  quite  out ! " 
said  Mr.  Jones. 

Caleb  turned  his  face  to  the  wall. 
He  lingered  till  the  next  day,  when 
he  passed  insensibly  from  sleep  to 
death.  As  soon  as  the  breath  was 
out  of  his  body,  Mr.  Jones  felt  that 
his  duty  was  discharged,  that  other 
duties  called  him  home.  He  promised 
to  return  to  read  the  burial-service 
over  the  deceased,  gave  some  hasty 
orders  about  the  plain  funeral,  and 
was  turning  from  the  room,  when  he 
saw  the  letter  he  had  written  by  Caleb's 
wish  still  on  the  table.     "  I  pass  the 


post-office— I  '11  put  it  in,"  said  he  to 
the  weeping  servant;  "and  just  give 
me  that  scrap  of  paper."  So  he  wrote 
on  the  scrap,  '•  P.  S.  He  died  this 
morning  at  half-past  twelve,  without 
pain. — M.J.;"  and,  not  taking  the 
trouble  to  break  the  seal,  thrust  the 
final  bulletin  into  the  folds  of  the 
letter,  which  he  then  carefully  placed 
in  his  vast  pocket,  and  safely  trans- 
ferred to  the  post.  And  that  was  all 
that  the  jovial  and  happy  man,  to 
whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  ever 
heard  of  the  last  days  of  his  college 
friend. 

The  living,  vacant  by  the  death  of 
Caleb  Price,  was  not  so  valuable  as  to 
plague  the  patron  with  many  appli- 
cations. It  continued  vacant  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  six  months  prescribed 
by  law.  And  the  desolate  parsonage 
was  committed  to  the  charge  of  one 
of  the  villagers,  who  had  occasionally 
assisted  Caleb  in  the  care  of  his  little 
garden.  The  villager,  his  wife,  and 
half-a-dozen  noisy,  ragged  children, 
took  possession  of  the  quiet  bachelor's 
abode.  The  furniture  had  been  sold 
to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  funeral, 
and  a  few  trifling  bills  ;  and,  save  the 
kitchen  and  the  two  attics,  the  empty 
house,  uninhabited,  was  surrendered 
to  the  sportive  mischief  of  the  idle 
urchins,  who  prowled  about  the  silent 
chambers  in  fear  of  the  silence,  and 
in  ecstacy  at  thespace.  The  bedroom 
in  which  Caleb  had  died  was,  indeed; 
long  held  sacred  by  infantine  super- 
stition. But  one  day  the  eldest  boy 
having  ventured  across  the  threshold, 
two  cupboards,  the  doors  standing 
ajar,  attracted  the  child's  curiosity. 
He  opened  one,  and  his  exclamation 
soon  brought  the  rest  of  the  children 
round  him.  Have  you  ever,  reader, 
when  a  boy,  suddenly  stumbled  on 
that  El  Dorado,  called  by  the  grown- 
up folks  a  lumber-room]  Lumber, 
indeed  !  what  Virtu  double-locks  in 
cabinets  is  the  real  lumber  to  the  boyi 
Lumber,  reader!    to  thee  it  was  a 
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treasury !  Now  this  cupboard  had 
been  the  lumber-room  in  Caleb's 
household.  In  an  instant  the  whole 
troop  had  thrown  themselves  on  the 
motley  contents.  Stray  joints  of 
clumsy  fishing-rods ;  artificial  baits  ; 
«,  pair  of  worn-out  top-boots,  in  which 
one  of  the  urchins,  whooping  and 
shouting,  buried  himself  up  to  the 
middle  ;  moth-eaten,  stained,  and  rag- 
ged, the  collegian's  gown — relic  of 
the  dead  man's  palmy  time ;  a  bag  of 
carpenter's  tools,  chiefly  broken ;  a 
cricket-bat;  an  odd  boxing-glove;  a 
fencing-foil,  snapped  in  the  middle ; 
and,  more  than  all,  some  half  finished 
attempts  at  rude  toys  :  a  boat,  a  cart, 
a  doll's  house,  in  which  the  good- 
natured  Caleb  had  busied  himself  for 
the  younger  ones  of  that  family  in 
which  he  had  found  the  fatal  ideal  of 
his  trite  life.  One  by  one  were  these 
lugged  forth  from  their  dusty  slumber 
— profane  hands  struggling  for  the 
first  right  of  appropriation.  And  now, 
revealed  against  the  wall,  glared  upon 
the  startled  violators  of  the  sanctuary, 
with  glassy  eyes  and  horrent  visage,  a 
grim  monster.  They  huddled  back 
one  upon  the  other,  pale  and  breath- 
less, till  the  eldest,  seeing  that  the 
creature  moved  not,  took  heart,  ap- 
proached on  tip-toe — twice  receded, 
and  twice  again  advanced,  and  finally 
draw  out,  daubed,  painted,  and  tricked 
forth  in  the  semblance  of  a  griffin,  a 
gigantic  Kite  1 

The  children,  alas !  were  not  old 
and  wise  enough  to  know  all  the 
dormant  value  of  that  imprisoned 
aeronaut,  which  had  cost  Caleb  many 
a  dull  evening's  labour — the  intended 
gift  to  the  false  one's  favourite  brother. 
But  they  guessed  that  it  was  a  thing 
or  spirit  appertaining  of  right  to 
them ;  and  they  resolved,  after  maturo 
consultation,  to  impart  the  secret  of 
their  discovery  to  an  old  wooden- 
legged  villager,  who  had  served  in  the 
army,  who  was  the  idol  of  all  the 
children  of  the  place,  and  who,  they 


firmly  believed,  knew  everything  under 
the  sun,  except  the  mystical  arts  of 
reading  and  writing.  Accordingly, 
having  seen  that  the  coast  was  clear 
— for  they  considered  their  parents 
(as  the  children  of  the  hard-working 
often  do)  the  natural  foes  to  amuse- 
ment— they  carried  the  monster  Jito 
an  old  out-house,  and  ran  to  the 
veteran  to  beg  him  to  come  up  slily 
and  inspect  its  properties. 

Three  months  after  this  memorable 
event,  arrived  the  new  pastor — a  slim, 
prim,  orderly,  and  starch  young  man, 
framed  by  nature  and  trained  by  prac- 
tice to  bear  a  great  deal  of  solitude 
and  starving.  Two  loving  couples 
had  waited  to  be  married  till  his 
Reverence  should  arrive.  The  cere- 
mony performed,  where  was  the  regis- 
try-book? The  vestry  was  searched 
—  the  churchwardens  interrogated  ; 
the  gay  clerk  who,  on  the  demise  of 
his  deaf  predecessor,  had  come  into 
office  a  little  before  Caleb's  last  illness, 
had  a  dim  recollection  of  having  taken 
the  registry  up  to  Mr.  Price  at  the  time 
the  vestry-room  was  white-washed. 
The  house  was  searched  —  the  cup- 
board, the  mysterious  cupboard,  was 
explored.  "  Here  it  is,  sir !  "  cried 
the  clerk ;  and  he  pounced  upon  a 
pale  parchment  volume.  The  thin 
clergyman  opened  it,  and  recoiled  in 
dismay — more  than  three- fourths  of 
the  leaves  had  been  torn  out. 

"  It  is  the  moths,  sir,"  said  the 
gardener's  wife,  who  had  not  yet 
removed  from  the  house. 

The  clergyman  looked  round ;  one 
of  the  children  was  trembling.  ''  What 
have  you  done  to  this  book,  little 
one  ? " 

"  That  book?— the— hi!— hi! " 

"  Speak  the  truth,  and  you  shan't 
be  punished." 

"  I  did  not  know  it  was  any  harm 
—hi !— hi ! " 

"  Well,  and " 

"  And  old  Ben  helped  us." 

"  Wein" 
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'*  And  —  and — and — hi !  —  hi !  — 
The  tail  of  the  kite,  sir  ! " 

"  Where  is  the  kite  ? " 

Alas !  the  kite  and  its  tail  were 
long  ago  gone  to  that  undiscovered 
limbo,  where  all  things  lost,  broken, 
vanished,  and  destroyed  ;  things  that 
lose  themselves — for  servants  are  too 
honest  to  sieai;    tbings  that   break 


themselves — for  servants  are  too  care- 
ful to  break ;  find  an  everlasting  and 
impenetrable  refuge. 

"  It  does  not  signify  a  pin's  head," 
said  the  clerk ;  ''  the  parish  must  find 
a  new  'un  ! " 

"  It  is  no  fault  of  mine,"  said  thr 
Pastor .     "  Are  my  chops  ready  ] " 
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CHAPTER  II. 


'  And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  the  frowning  fate." — Crabbb. 


•  Why  does  not  my  father  come  back '] 
what  a  time  he  has  been  away ! " 

"  My  dear  Pliilip,  business  detains 
him  :  but  he  will  be  here  in  a  few 
days — perhaps,  today !  " 

"  I  should  like  him  to  see  how 
much  I  am  improved." 

"  Improved  iu  what,  Philip  1"  said 
the  mother,  with  a  smile.  "  Not 
Latin,  I  am  sure ;  for  I  have  not  seen 
you  open  a  book  since  you  insisted  on 
poor  Todds  dismissal." 

"  Todd  !  Oh,  he  was  such  a  scrub. 
And  spoke  through  his  nose :  what 
could  he  know  of  liatin  1 " 

"  More  than  you  ever  will,  I  fear, 

unless "    and   here   there   was   a 

certain  hesitation  in  the  mother's 
voice,  "  unless  your  father  consents 
to  your  going  to  school." 

"  Well,  I  should  like  to  go  to  Eton ! 
— That 's  the  only  school  for  a  gentle- 
man.    I  've  heard  my  father  say  so." 

"  Philip,  you  are  too  proud." 

"  Proud  ! — you  often  call  me  proud; 
but,  then,  you  kiss  me  when  you  do 
80.     Kif^s  me  now,  mother." 

The  lady  drew  her  son  to  her  breast, 
put  aside  the  clustering  hair  from  his 
forehead,  and  kissed  him  ;  but  the 
kiss  was  sad,  and  a  moment  after  she 
pushed  him  away  gently,  and  mut- 
tered, unconscious  that  she  was  over- 
heard,— 

"  If,  after  all,  my  devotion  to  the 
father  should  wrong  the  children  ! " 

The  boy  started,  and  a  cU.ud  jjaw-cd 
over  his  brow;  but  he  said  notliMig. 
A  light  step  entered  the  room  through 
the    French    casements   tiiat   opened  ] 
on  the  lawn,  and  the  mother  turned 


to  her  youngest-born,  and  her  eye 
brightened. 

"  Mamma !  mamma !  here  is  a  letter 
for  you.  I  snatched  it  from  John :  it 
is  papa's  handwriting." 

The  lady  uttered  a  joyous  exclama- 
tion, and  seized  the  letter.  The 
younger  child  nestled  himself  on  a 
stool  at  her  feet,  looking  up  while  she 
read  it ;  the  elder  stood  apart,  leaning 
on  his  gun,  and  with  something  of 
thought,  even  of  gloom,  upon  his 
countenance. 

There  was  a  strong  contrast  in  the 
two  boys.  The  elder,  who  was  about 
fifteen,  seemed  older  than  he  was,  not 
only  from  his  height,  but  from  the 
darkness  of  his  complexion,  and  a 
certain  proud,  nay  imperious,  expres- 
sion upon  features  that,  without  having 
the  soft  and  fluent  graces  of  childhood, 
were  yet  regular  and  striking.  His 
dark-green  shooting-dress,  with  the 
belt  and  pouch,  the  cap,  with  its  gold 
tassel  set  upon  his  luxuriant  curKs, 
which  had  the  purple  gloss  of  the 
raven's  plume,  blended  perhaps  some- 
thing prematurely  manly  in  his  own 
tastes,  with  the  love  of  the  fantastic 
and  the  picturesque  which  bespeaks 
the  presiding 'genius  of  the  proud 
mother.  The  younger  son  had  scarcely 
told  his  ninth  year ;  and  the  soft, 
auburn  ringlets,  descending  half-way 
down  the  shoulders ;  the  rich  and 
dolicate  bloom  that  exhibits  at  once  the 
hardy  health  and  the  gentle  fostering; 
the  large,  deep-blue  eyes ;  the  flexile 
and  almost  effeminate  contour  of  the 
harmonious  Teatures  ;  altogether  made 
such  an  ideal  ofchildlike  beauty  as  Law- 
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rence  had  loved  to  paint  or  Chantrey  j 
model.  And  the  daintiest  cares  of  a 
mother,  who,  as  yet,  has  her  darling 
all  to  herself — her  toy,  her  plaything 
— were  visible  in  the  large  falling 
collar  of  finest  cambric,  and  the  blue  j 
velvet  dress  with  its  filigree  buttons 
and  embroidered  sash.  I 

Both  the  boys  had  about  them  the 
air  of  those  whom  Fate  ushers  blandly 
into  life — the  air  of  wealth,  and  birth, 
and  luxury,  spoiled  and  pampered  as 
if  earth  had  no  thorn  for  their  feet, 
and,  heaven  not  a  wind  to  visit  their 
young  cheeks  too  roughly.  The  mo-  j 
ther  had  been  extremely  handsome; 
and  though  the  first  bloom  of  youth 
was  now  gone,  she  had  still  the  beauty 
that  might  captivate  new  love — an 
easier  task  than  to  retain  the  old. 
Both  her  sons,  though  differing  from 
each  other,  resembled  her  :  she  had 
the  feaiures  of  the  younger;  and  pro- 
bably any  one  who  had  seen  her  in 
her  own  earlier  youth,  would  have 
recognised  in  that  child's  gay  yet 
gentle  countenance,  the  mirror  of  the 
mother  when  a  girl.  Now,  however, 
especially  ivhen  silent  or  thoughtful, 
^  .he  expression  of  her  face  was  rather 
that  of  the  elder  boy; — the  cheek, 
once  so  rosy,  was  now  pale,  though 
clear,  with  something  which  time  had 
given,  of  pride  and  thought,  in  the 
curved  lip  and  the  high  forehead.  One 
who  could  have  looked  on  her  in  her 
more  lonely  hours,  might  have  seen 
that  the  pride  had  known  shame,  and 
the  thought  was  the  shadow  of  the 
passions  of  fear  and  sorrow. 

But  now  as  she  read  those  hasty, 
brief,  but  well-remembered  characters 
— read  as  one  whose  heart  was  in  her 
eyes — joy  and  triumph  alone  were 
visible  in  that  eloquent  countenance. 
Her  eyes  flashed,  her  breast  heaved  ; 
and  at  length,  clasping  the  letter  to 
her  lips,  she  kissed  it  again  and  again 
with  passionate  transport.  Then,  as 
her  eyes  met  the  dark,  enquiring, 
earnest  gaze  of  her  eldest  born,  she 


flung  her  arms  round  him,  and  wept 
vehemently. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  mamma,  dear 
mammal"  said  the  youngest,  pushing 
himself  between  Philip  and  his  mother. 

"  Your  father  is  coming  back,  this 
day — this  very  hour  ; — and  you — ^you 

— child — you  Philip "    Here  sobs 

broke  in  upon  her  words,  and  left  her 
speechless. 

The  letter  that  had  produced  this 
effect  ran  as  follows : — 

"  To  JIrs.  Morton,  Fernside  Cottage. 

"  Dearest  Kate, — My  last  letter 
prepared  you  for  the  news  I  have  now 
to  relate — my  poor  uncle  is  no  more. 
Though  I  had  seen  so  little  of  him, 
especially  of  late  years,  his  death 
sensibly  aflected  me ;  but  I  have  at 
least  the  consolation  of  thinking,  that 
there  is  nothing  now  to  prevent  my 
doing  justice  to  you.  I  am  the  sole 
heir  to  his  fortune — I  have  it  in  my 
power,  dearest  Kate,  to  ofier  you  a 
tardy  recompense  for  all  you  have  put 
up  with  for  my  sake ; — a  sacred  testi 
mony  to  your  long  forbearance,  yout 
unreproachful  love,  your  wrongs,  and 
your  devotion.  Our  children,  too — 
my  noble  Philip  ! — kiss  them,  Kate 
— kiss  them  for  me  a  thousand  times. 

"  I  write  in  great  haste — the  burial 
is  just  over,  and  my  letter  will  only 
serve  to  announce  my  return.  My 
darling  Catherine,  1  shall  be  with  you 
almost  as  soon  as  these  lines  meet 
your  eyes — those  dear  eyes,  that,  for 
all  the  tears  they  have  shed  for  my 
faults  and  follies,  have  never  look 
the  less  kind. 

"  Yours,  ever  as  ever, 

"  Philip  Beaufort." 

This  letter  has  told  its  tale,  and 
little  remains  to  explain,  Philip  Beau- 
fort was  one  of  those  men  of  whom 
there  are  many  in  his  peculiar  class 
of  society — easy,  thoughtless,  good 
humoured,  generous,  with  feelings 
infinitely  better  than  his  principles. 
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Inheriting  himself  but  a  moderate 
fortune,  which  was  three  parts  in  the 
hands   of    the   Jews    before   he   was 
twenty-five,  he  had  the  most  brilliant 
expectations  from  his  uncle  ;  an  old 
bachelor,  who,  from  a  courtier,  had 
turned  a  misanthrope — cold — shrewd 
—  penetrating  —  worldly  —  sarcastic  i 
—and  imperious;  and  from  this  rela- 1 
tion  he  received,  meanwhile,  a  hand- 
some, and,  indeed,  munificent  allow- 
ance.    About  sixteen  years  before  the 
date  at  which  this  narrative  opens, 
Piiilip    Beaufort   had   "  run   ofi',"   as 
the  sayiug  is,  with  Catherine  Morton, 
then    little    more   than    a  child — a 
moi  herless  child — educated  at  a  board- 
ing-school to  notions  and  desires  far 
beyond   her  station  ;  for  she  was  the 
daughter  of  a  provincial  tradesman. 
And  Philip  Beaufort,  in  the  prime  of 
life,    was    possessed   of  most   of  the 
qualities   that   dazzle  the   eyes,   and 
many  of  the  arts  that  betray  the  affec- 
tions.    It  was  suspected  by  some  that 
they  were   privately  married :    if  so, 
the  secret  had  been  closely  kept,  and 
liaflled  all  the  enquiries  of  the  stern 
old  uncle.     Still  there  was  much,  not 
only  in  the  manner,  at  once  modest 
and  <liguified,  but  in  the  character  of 
Catherine,  which  was  proud  and  high- 
spirited,  to  give   colour  to   the   sus- 
picion.     Beaufort,   a   man   naturally 
careless  of  forms,  paid  her  a  marked 
and    punctilious    respect ;    and     his 
attachment    was    evidently  one,   not 
only  of  passion,  but  of  confidence  and 
esteem.    Time  developed  in  her  men- 
tal qualities  far  superior  to  those  of 
Beaufort,  and  for  these  she  had  ample 
leisureof  cultivation.  To  the  influence 
derived  from  her  mind  and  person  she 
added  that  of  a  frank,  affectionate,  and 
winning   disposition ;    their  children 
cemented   the   bond    between   them. 
Mr.  Beaufort  was  passionately  attached 
to  field-sports.     He  lived  the  greater 
part  of  the   year  with  Catherine,  at 
the   beautiful   cottage    to    which    he 
had  built  hunting  stables  that  were 


the  admiration  of  the  county ;  ana 
though  the  cottage  was  near  Londoa 
the  pleasures  of  the  metropolis  seldom 
allured  him  for  more  than  a  few  day* 
— generally  but  a  few  hours — at  a 
time ;  and  he  always  hurried  back 
with  renewed  relish  to  what  he  con- 
sidered his  home. 

Whatever  the  connexion  between 
Catherine  and  himself  (and  of  the 
true  nature  of  that  connexion,  the 
Introductoiy  Chapter  has  made  the 
reader  more  enlightened  than  the 
world),  her  influence  had,  at  least, 
weaned  from  all  excesses,  and  many 
follies,  a  man  who,  before  he  knew 
her,  had  seemed  likely,  from  the  ex- 
treme joviality  and  carelessness  of  his 
nature,  and  a  very  imperfect  education, 
to  contract  whatever  vices  were  most 
in  fashion  as  preservatives  against 
ennui.  And  if  their  union  had  been 
openly  hallowed  by  the  church,  Philip 
Beaufort  had  been  universally  esteemed 
the  model  of  a  tender  husband  and  a 
fond  father.  Ever,  as  he  became  more 
and  more  acquainted  with  Catherine's 
natural  good  qualities,  and  more  and 
more  attached  to  his  home,  had  Mr. 
Beaufort,  with  the  generosity  of  true* 
affection,  desired  to  remove  from  her 
the  pain  of  an  equivocal  condition  by 
a  public  marriage.  But  Mr.  Beaufort, 
though  generous,  was  not  free  from 
the  worldline.-s  which  had  met  him 
every  where,  amidst  the  society  in 
which  his  youth  had  been  spent.  His 
uncle,  the  head  of  one  of  those  families 
which  yearly  vanish  from  the  com- 
monalty' into  the  peerage,  but  which 
once  formed  a  distinguished  peculiarity 
in  the  aristocracy'  of  England — fami 
lies  of  ancient  birth,  immense  posses- 
sions, at  once  noble  and  untitled — 
held  his  estates  by  no  other  tenure 
than  his  own  caprice.  Though  he 
professed  to  like  Philip,  yet  he  saw 
but  little  of  him.  When  the  news  Ow 
the  illicit  connexion  his  nephew  was 
reported  to  have  formed  reached  him 
i  he  at  first  resolred  to  break  it  off- 
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bnt  observing  that  Philip  no  longer 
gambled,  nor  run  in  debt,  and  had 
retired  from  the  turf  to  the  safer  and 
more  economical  pastimes  of  the  field, 
he  contented  himself  with  enquiries 
which  satisfied  him  that  Philip  was 
not  married ;  and  perhaps  he  thought 
it,  on  the  whole,  more  prudent  to 
wink  at  an  error  that  was  not  attended 
by  the  bills  which  had  heretofore  cha- 
racterised the  human  infirmities  of 
his  reckless  nephew.  He  took  care, 
however,  incidentally,  and  in  reference 
to  some  scandal  of  the  day,  to  pro- 
nounce his  opinion; not  upon  the  fault, 
but  upon  the  only  mode  of  repairing  it. 

"  If  ever,"  said  he,  and  he  looked 
grimly  at  Philip  while  he  spoke,  "  a 
gentleman  were  to  disgrace  his  ances- 
try by  introducing  into  his  family  one 
whom  his  own  sister  could  not  receive 
at  her  house,  why,  he  ought  to  sink 
to  her  level,  and  wealth  would  but 
make  his  disgrace  the  more  notorious. 
If  I  had  an  only  son,  and  that  son 
were  booby  enough  to  do  aoything 
BO  discreditable  as  to  marry  beneath 
him,  I  would  rather  have  my  footman 
for  my  successor.  You  understand, 
Phill" 

Philip  did  understand,  and  looked 
round  at  the  noble  house  and  the 
stately  park,  and  his  generosity  was 
not  equal  to  the  trial.  Catherine — 
80  great  was  her  power  over  him — 
might,  perhaps,  have  easily  triumphed 
over  his  more  selfish  calculations; 
but  her  love  was  too  delicate  ever  to 
breathe,  of  itself,  the  hope  that  lay 
deepest  at  her  heart.  And  her  chil- 
dren ! — ah !  for  them  she  pined,  but  i 


for  them  she  also  hoped.  Before  them 
was  a  long  future,  and  slie  had  all 
confidence  in  Philip.  Of  late,  there 
had  been  considerable  doubts  how  far 
the  elder  Beaufort  would  realise  the 
expectations  in  which  his  nephew  had 
been  reared.  Philip's  younger  brother 
had  been  much  with  the  old  gentle- 
man, and  appeared  to  be  in  high  favour: 
this  brother  was  a  man  in  every  respect 
the  opposite  to  Philip — sober,  supple, 
decorous,  ambitious,  with  a  face  of 
smiles  and  a  heart  of  ice. 

But  the  old  gentleman  was  taken 
dangerously  ill,  and  Philip  was  sum- 
moned to  his  bed  of  death.  Kobert 
the  younger  brother,  was  there  also, 
with  his  wife  (for  he  had  married 
prudently)  and  his  children — (he  had 
two,  a  son  and  a  daughter).  Not  a 
word  did  the  uncle  say  as  to  the  dis- 
position of  his  property  till  an  hour 
before  he  died.  And  then,  turning 
in  his  bed,  he  looked  first  at  one 
nephew,  then  at  the  other,  and  faltered 
out, — 

"  Philip,  you  are  a  scapegrace,  but  a 
gentleman  !  Kobert,  you  are  a  care- 
ful, sober,  plausible  man ;  and  it  is  a 
great  pity  you  were  not  in  business  ( 
you  would  have  made  a  fortune ! — ■ 
you  won't  inherit  one,  though  you 
think  it :  I  have  marked  you,  sir. 
Philip,  beware  of  your  brother.  Now, 
let  me  see  the  parson.'' 

The  old  man  died  ;  the  will  waa 
read  ;  and  Philip  succeeded  to  a  rental 
of  20,000Z.  a-year;  Robert,  to  a  dia- 
mond ring,  a  gold  repeater,  6000Z., 
and  a  curious  collection  of  bottled 
snakea 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•'  stay,  delightful  Dream ; 
Let  him  within  hia  pleasant  garden  walk; 
Give  him  her  arm — of  blessings  let  them  talk." — Ckabbb. 


"  Thkeb,  Robert,  there!  now  you 
can  see  the  new  stables.  By  Jove, 
they  are  the  completest  thing  in  the 
three  kingdoms ! " 

"  Quite  a  pile !  But  is  that  the 
house  1  You  lodge  your  horses  more 
magnificently  than  yourself." 

"  But  is  it  not  a  beautiful  cottage  1 
— to  be  sure,  it  owes  everything  to 
Catherine's  taste.     Dear  Catherine  ! " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  for  this  col- 
loquy took  place  between  the  brothers, 
as  their  britska  rapidly  descended  the 
hill,  at  the  foot  of  which  lay  Fernside 
Cottage  and  its  miniature  demesnes — 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  pulled  his  travel- 
ling-cap over  his  brows,  and  his  coun- 
tenance fell,  whether  at  the  name  of 
Catherine,  or  the  tone  in  which  the 
name  was  uttered ;  and  there  was  a 
pause,  broken  by  a  third  occupant  of 
the  britska,  a  youth  of  about  seven- 
teeiv,  who  sat  opposite  the  brothers. 

"And  who  are  those  boys  on  the 
lawn,  uncle  1 " 

"  Who  are  those  boys  ] "  It  was  a 
simple  question,  but  it  grated  on  the 
ear  of  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort — it  struck 
disccjrd  at  his  heart.  "  Who  were 
those  boys?"  as  they  ran  across  the 
Bward,  eager  to  welcome  their  father 
lome ;  the  westering  sun  shining  full 
n  their  joyous  faces — their  young 
lorms  so  lithe  and  so  graceful — their 
merry  laughter  ringing  in  the  still  air. 
"  Those  boys,"  thought  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort,  "  the  sons  of  shame,  rob 
mine  of  his  inheritance."  The  elder 
brother  turned  round  at  his  nephew's 
question,  and  saw  the  expression  on 


Robert's  face.  He  bit  his  lip,  and 
answered,  gravely — 

"  Arthur,  they  are  my  children." 

"  I  did  not  know  you  were  married," 
replied  Arthur,  bending  forward  to 
take  a  better  view  of  his  cousins. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  smiled  bitterly 
and  Philip's  brow  grew  crimson. 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  little 
lodg"?  Philip  opened  the  door,  and 
jumped  to  the  ground  ;  the  brother 
and  his  son  followed.  A  moment 
more,  and  Philip  was  locked  in  Ca- 
therine's arms,  her  tears  falling  fast 
upon  his  breast ;  his  children  pluck- 
ing at  his  coat;  and  the  younger 
one  crying,  in  his  shrill  impatient 
treble,  "  Papa !  papa  !  you  don't  see 
Sidney,  papa ! " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  placed  hia 
hand  on  his  son's  shoulder,  and  ar- 
rested his  steps,  as  they  contemplated 
the  group  before  them. 

"  Arthur,"  said  he,  in  a  hollow 
wnisper,  "  those  children  are  our  dis- 
grace and  your  supplanters ;  they  are 
bastards !  bastards !  and  they  are  to 
be  his  heirs  !  " 

Arthur  made  no  answer,  but  the 
smile  with  which  he  had  hitherto 
gazed  on  his  new  relations  vanished. 

"  Kate,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  he 
turned  from  Mrs.  Morton,  and  lifted 
his  youngest-born  in  his  arms,  "  this 
is  my  brother  and  his  son :  they  are 
welcome,  are  they  not  ? " 

Mr.  Robert  bowed  low,  and  extended 
his  hand,  with  stiff  affability,  to  Mra. 
Morton,  muttering  something  equally 
complimeutary  and  inaudible. 
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The  party  proceeded  towards  the 
house.  Philip  and  Arthur  brought 
up  the  rear. 

"Do  you  shoot?"  asked  Arthur, 
observing  the  gun  in  his  cousin's 
hand. 

"  Yes.  I  hope  this  season  to  bag 
as  many  head  as  my  father :  he  is  a 
famous  shot.  But  this  is  only  a  single 
barrel,  and  an  old-fashioned  sort  of 
detonator.  My  father  must  get  me 
one  of  the  new  guns.  I  can't  afford  it 
myself." 

"  I  should  think  not/'  said  Arthur, 
smiling. 

"  Oh,  as  to  that,"  resumed  Philip, 
quickly,  and  with  a  heightened  colour, 
''  I  could  have  managed  it  very  well 
if  I  had  not  given  thirty  guineas  for 
a  brace  of  pointers  the  other  day  : 
they  are  the  best  dogs  you  ever  saw." 

"  Thirty  guineas !  "  echoed  Arthur, 
looking  with  naive  surprise  at  the 
speaker ;  "  why,  how  old  are  you  ]" 

"  Just  fifteen  last  birth-day.  Holla, 
John  !  John  Green  ! "  cried  the  young 
gentleman  in  an  imperious  voice,  to 
one  of  the  gardeners,  who  was  crossing 
the  lawn,  "  see  that  the  nets  are  taken 


down  to  the  lake  to-moriow,  and  that 
my  tent  is  pitched  properly,  by  the 
lime-trees,  by  nine  o'clock.  I  hope 
I  you  will  understand  me  this  time  : 
I  Heaven  knows  you  take  a  deal  of 
telling  before  you  understand  any- 
thing ! " 

"  Yes,  Mr.  Philip,"  said  the  man, 
bo\ring  obsequiously ;  and  then  mut- 
tered, as  he  went  off,  "  Drat  the 
nat'rel !  he  speaks  to  a  poor  man  a.. 
if  he  warn't  flesh  and  blood." 

"  Does  your  father  keep  hunters'?" 
asked  Philip. 

"  No." 

"Why?" 

"  Perhaps  one  reason  may  be,  that 
he  is  not  rich  enough." 

"  Oh  !  that 's  a  pity.  Never  mind, 
we  '11  mount  you,  whenever  you  lika 
to  pay  us  a  visit." 

Young  Arthur  drew  himself  up,  and 
Lis  air,  naturally  frank  and  gentle, 
became  haughty  and  reserved.  Philip 
gazed  on  him,  and  felt  offended ;  he 
scarce  knew  why,  but  from  that  mo- 
ment he  conceived  a  dislike  to  his 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

••  For  a  man  is  helpless  and  vain,  of  a  condition  so  exposed  to  calamity  that  a  raism  ii 
able  to  kill  him  :  any  trooper  out  of  the  lOgyptian  army— a  fly  can  <lr>  ■(,,  when  it  goes  on 
God's  errand."— Jbrbmy  Taylor,  On  the  Deceit/ulness  of  the  Heart. 


The  two  brothers  sat  at  their  wine 
after  dinner.  Robert  sipped  claret, 
the  sturdy  Philip  (piaffed  hm  more 
generous  port.  Catherine  ami  the 
boys  might  be  seen  at  a  little  distance, 
and  by  the  light  of  a  soft  August  moon, 
among  the  shrubs  and  bosquets  of  the 
lawn. 

Philip  Beaufort  was  about  five- 
and-forty,  tall,  robust,  nay,  of  great 
Btrengh  of  frame  and  limb;  with  a 
countenance  extremely  winning,  not 
only  from  the  comeliness  of  its  fea- 
tures, but  its  frankness,  manliness, 
and  good-nature.  His  was  the  bronzed, 
rich  complexion,  the  inclination  to- 
-rt-ards  embonpoint,  the  athletic  girth 
of  chest,  which  denote  redundant 
health,  and  mirthful  temper,  and  san- 
guine blood.  Robert,  who  had  lived 
\he  life  of  cities,  was  a  year  younger 
ehan  his  brother;  nearly  as  tall,  but 
^ale,  meagre,  stooping,  and  with  a 
are-worn,anxious,  hungry  look,  which 
inade  the  smile  that  hung  upon  his 
lips  seem  hollow  and  artificial.  His 
dress,  though  plain,  was  neat  and 
studied  ;  his  manner,  bland  and  plau- 
Bible :  his  voice,  sweet  and  low :  there 
B"as  that  about  him  which,  if  it  did 
not  win  liking,  tended  to  excite  re- 
spect— a  certain  decorum,  a  nameless 
propriety  of  appearance  and  bearing, 
that  approached  a  little  to  formality  : 
bis  every  movement,  slow  and  mea- 
sured, was  that  of  one  who  i)aced  in 
the  circle  that  fences  round  the  habits 
and  usages  of  ihe  world. 

"  Yes,"  said  Philip,  "I  had  always 
(iecided   to  take  this   step,  whenever 


my  poor  uncle's  death  shjuid  allow 
me  to  do  so.  You  have  seen  Catherine, 
but  you  do  not  know  half  her  good 
qualities  :  she  would  grace  any  station- 
and,  besides,  she  nursed  me  so  care 
fully  last  year,  when  I  broke  my  collar- 
bone in  that  cursed  steeplechase. 
Egad,  I  am  getting  too  heavy,  and 
growing  too  old,  for  such  schoolboy 
pranks." 

"  I  have  no  doubt  of  Mrs.  Morton's 
excellence,  and  I  honour  your  mo- 
tives; still,  when  you  talk  of  her 
gracing  any  station,  you  must  not 
IV-.get,  my  dear  brother,  that  she  will 
be  no  more  received  as  Mrs.  Beaufort 
than  she  is  now  as  Mrs.  Morton." 

"  But  I  tell  you,  Robert,  that  I  am 
really  married  to  her  already;  that 
she  would  never  have  left  her  home, 
but  on  that  condition  ;  that  we  were 
married  the  very  day  we  met  after  her 
flight." 

Robert's  thin  lips  broke  into  a  slight 
sneer  of  incredulity. 

"  My  dear  brother,  yon  do  right  to 
say  this— any  man  in  your  situation 
would  say  the  same.  But  1  know  that 
my  uncle  took  every  pains  to  ascer- 
tain if  the  report  of  a  private  marriage 
were  true." 

"  And  vou  helped  him  in  the  search. 
Eh,  BobT' 

Bob  sligh  tly '  Dl  ushed.  Philip  went  on. 

"  Ha,  ha !  to  be  sure  you  did  ;  you 
knew  that  such  a  discovery  would 
have  done  for  me  in  the  old  gentle 
man's  good  opinion.  But  I  blinded 
you  both,  ha,  ha!  The  fact  is,  that 
we   were  married  with  the  greatest 
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privacy ;  that  even  now,  I  own,  it 
ivould  be  difficult  for  Catherine  her- 
self to  establish  the  fact,  unless  I 
wished  it.  I  am  ashamed  to  think  ; 
that  I  have  never  even  told  her  where 
I  keep  the  main  proof  of  the  marriage. 
I  induced  one  witness  to  leave  the 
country,  the  other  must  be  long  since 
dead  :  my  poor  friend,  too,  who  offici- 
ated, is  no  more.  Even  the  register, 
Bob,  the^rsgister  itself,  has  been  de- 
stroyed :  and,  yet,  notwithstanding,  1 
will  prove  the  ceremony  and  clear  up 
poor  Catherine's  fame  ;  for  I  have  the 
attested  copy  of  the  register  safe  and 
sound.  Catherine  not  married  !  why, 
look  at  her,  man  !" 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  glanced  at  the 
windo  V  for  a  moment,  but  his  coun- 
tenance was  still  that  of  one  uncon- 
vinced. 

"  Well,  brother,"  said  he,  dipping 
his  fingers  in  the  water-glass,  "  it  is 
not  for  me  to  contradict  you.  It  is  a 
very  curious  tale — parson  dead — wit- 
nesses missing.  But  still,  as  I  said 
before,  if  you  are  resolved  on  a  public 
marriage,  you  are  wise  to  insist  that 
there  has  been  a  previous  private  one. 
Yet,  believe  me,  Philip,"  continued 
Robert,  with  solemn  earnestness,  "  the 
world " 

"  D the   world  !     What  do  I 

care  for  the  world  !  We  don't  want  to 
go  to  routs  and  balls,  and  give  dinners 
to  fine  people.  I  shall  live  much  the 
same  as  I  have  always  done ;  only,  I 
shall  now  keep  the  hounds — they  are 
very  indiflerently  kept  at  present — 
and  have  a  yacht;  and  engage  the 
best  ma.sters  for  the  boys.  Phil  wants 
to  go  to  Eton,  but  I  know  what  Eton 
is :  poor  fellow  !  his  feelings  miglit  be 
hurt  there,  if  others  are  as  scc-]'  ical 
as  yourself.  I  suppose  my  old  friends 
will  not  be  less  civil,  now  I  have 
20,000i.  a-year.  And  as  for  the  society 
of  women,  between  you  and  me,  I  don't 
care  a  rush  for  any  woman  but  Cathe- 
rine :  poor  Katty .' " 

"Well,  you  are  the  best  judge  of 


your  own  aiFairs  :  you  don't  misinter- 
pret my  motives  r' 

"  My  dear  Bob,  no.  I  am  quite 
sensible  how  kind  it  is  in  you — a  man 
of  your  starch  habits  and  strict  views, 
coming  here  to  pay  a  mark  of  respect 
to  Kate — (Mr.  Robert  turned  uneasily 
in  his  chair) — even  before  you  knew 
of  the  private  marriage,  and  I  avr. 
sure  I  don't  blame  you,  for  neve- 
having  done  it  before.  You  did  quite 
right  to  try^  your  chance  with  my 
uncle." 

Mr.  Robert  turned  in  his  chair 
again,  still  more  uneasily,  and  cleared 
his  voice  as  if  to  speak.  But  Philip 
tossed  off  his  wine,  and  proceeded, 
without  heeding  his  brother, — 

"And  though  the  poor  old  man 
does  not  seem  to  have  liked  you  the 
better  for  consulting  his  scruples,  yet 
we  must  make  up  for  the  partiality 
of  his  will.  Let  me  see— what,  with 
your  wife's  fortune,  you  muster  2000^. 
a-year  1 " 

"  Only  1500L,  Philip,  and  Arthur's 
education  is  growing  expensive.  Next 
year  he  goes  to  college.  He  is  cer- 
tainly very  clever,  and  I  have  great 
hopes " 

"That  he  will  do  honour  to  us  all 
— so  have  I.  He  is  a  noble  young 
fellow ;  and  I  think  mv  Philip  may 
find  a  great  deal  to  learn  from  him, 
— Phil  is  a  sad,  idle  dog ;  but  with  a 
devil  of  a  spirit,  and  sharp  as  a 
needle.  I  wish  you  could  see  him 
ride.  Well,  to  return  to  Arthur. 
Don't  trouble  yourself  about  his  edu- 
cation^that  shall  be  my  care.  He 
shall  go  to  Christ  Church — a  gentle- 
man-commoner, of  course — and  when 
he's  of  age,  we  '11  get  him  into  parlia- 
ment. Now  for  your.self.  Bob.  I 
shall  sell  the  town-house  in  Berkeley 
Square,  and  whatever  it  brings  you 
shall  have.  Besides  that,  I'll  add 
1500;.  a-year  to  your  1500^. — so  that's 
said  and  done.  Pshaw  !  brothers 
should  be  brothers. — Let's  come  out 
and  play  with  the  boys  I " 
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The  two  Bcauforts  stepped  through 
the  open  casenieut  into  the  lawn. 

"  You  look  pale,  Bob — all  you  Lon- 
don fellows  do.  As  for  me,  I  feel  as 
strong  as  a  horse ;  much  better  than 
when  I  was  one  of  your  gay  dogs 
straying  loose  about  the  town  !  'Gad, 
I  have  never  had  a  moment's  ill 
health,  except  from  a  fall  now  and 
then.  I  feel  as  if  I  should  live  for 
ever,  and  that's  the  reason  why  I 
could  never  make  a  will." 

"  Have  you  never,  then,  made  your 
will ! " 

"  Never  as  yet.  Faith,  till  now,  I 
had  little  enough  to  leave.  But  now 
that  all  this  great  Beaufort  property 
is  at  my  own  disposal,  I  must  think 
of  Kate's  jointure.  By  Jove  !  now  I 
speak  of  it,  I  will  ride  to  *  *  *  *  * 
to-morrow,  and  consult  the  lawyer 
there  both  about  the  will  and  the 
marriage.  You  will  staj'  for  the 
wedding !" 

"  Why,  I  7nust  go   into  shire 

to-morrow  evening,  to  place  Arthur 
with  his  tutor.  But  I  '11  return  for 
the  wedding,  if  you  particularly  wish 
it :  only  Mrs.  Beaufort  is  a  woman  of 
very  strict " 

"  I  do  particularly  wish  it,"  inter- 
rupted Philip,  gravely;  "for  I  desire, 
for  Catherine's  sake,  that  you,  my 
sole  surviving  relation,  may  not  seem 
to  withhold  your  countenance  from 
an  act  of  justice  to  her.  And  as  for 
your  wife,  I  fancy  15001.  a-year  would 
reconcile  her  to  my  marrying  out  of 
the  Penitentiary." 

Mr.  Robert  bowed  his  head,  coughed 
huskily,  and  said,  "  I  appreciate  your 
generous  affection,  Philip." 

The  next  morning,  while  the  elder 
parties  were  still  over  the  breakfast- 
table,  the  young  people  were  in  the 
grounds :  it  was  a  lovely  day,  one 
of  the  last  of  the  luxuriant  August 
— and  Arthur,  as  he  looked  round, 
thought  he  had  never  seen  a  more 
beautiful  place.  It  was,  indeed,  just 
the  spot  to  captivate  a  youthful  and 


susceptible  fancy.  The  village  of 
Fernside,  though  in  one  of  the  coun 
ties  adjoining  Middlesex,  and  as  near 
to  London  as  the  owner's  passionate 
pursuits  of  the  field  would  permit, 
was  yet  as  rural  and  sequestered  as  if 
an  hundred  miles  distant  from  the 
smoke  of  the  huge  city.  Though  the 
dwelling  was  called  a  cottage,  Philip 
had  enlarged  the  original  modest 
building  into  a  villa  of  some  preten- 
sions. On  either  side  a  graceful  and 
well-proportioned  portico,  stretched 
verandahs,  covered  with  roses  and 
clematis ;  to  the  right  extended  a 
range  of  costly  conservatories,  termi- 
nating in  VLstas  of  trellis-work  which 
formed  those  elegant  allies  called 
rosaries,  and  served  to  screen  the 
more  useful  gardens  from  view.  The 
lawn,  smooth  and  even,  was  studded 
with  American  plants  and  shrubs  in 
flower,  and  bounded  on  one  side  by 
a  small  lake,  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
which  limes  and  cedars  threw  their 
shadows  over  the  clear  waves.  On 
the  other  aide  a  light  fence  separated 
the  grounds  from  a  large  paddock,  in 
which  three  or  four  hunters  grazed 
in  indolent  enjoyment.  It  was  one 
of  those  cottages  which  bespeak  the 
ease  and  luxury  not  often  found  in 
more  ostentatious  mansions — an  abode 
M'hich,  at  sixteen,  the  visitor  contem- 
plates with  vague  notions  of  poetry 
and  love — which,  at  forty,  he  might 
think  dull  and  d — d  expensive — 
which,  at  sixty,  he  would  pronounce 
to  be  damp,  in  winter,  and  full  of  ear- 
wigs in  the  summer.  Master  Philip 
was  leaning  on  his  gun;  Master 
Sidney  was  chasing  a  peacock  but- 
terfly ;  Arthur  was  silently  gazing 
on  the  shining  lake  and  the  still 
foliage  that  drooped  over  its  surface. 
In  the  countenance  of  this  young 
man  there  was  something  that  excited 
a  certain  interest.  He  was  less  hand- 
some than  Philip,  but  the  expression 
of  his  face  was  more  prepossessing. 
There  was  something  of  pride  in  the 
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forehead ;  but  of  good-nature,  not  un- 
mixed with  irresolution  and  weakness, 
in  the  curves  of  the  mouth.  He  was 
more  delicate  of  frame  than  Philip ; 
and  the  colour  of  his  complexion  was 
not  that  of  a  robust  constitution.  His 
movements  were  graceful  and  self- 
possessed,  and  he  had  his  father's 
sweetness  of  voice. 

'•'  This  is  really  beautiful ! — I  envy 
you,  cous.i!  Philip." 

"  Has  n  »■  ..  lur  father  got  a  country- 
house'?" 

"No:  we  live  either  in  London 
or  at  some  hot,  crowded,  watering- 
place." 

"  Yes  ;  this  is  very  nice  during  the 
shooting  and  hunting  season.  But 
my  old  nurse  says  we  shall  have  a 
much  finer  place  now.  I  liked  this 
very  well  till  I  saw  Lord  Belville's 
place.  But  it  is  very  unpleasant  not 
to  have  the  finest  house  in  the 
county  :  aiit  Coesar  aid  nullus — that 's 
my  motto.  Ah !  do  you  see  that 
swallow?  I'll  bet  you  a  guinea  I 
hit  it." 

"  No,  poor  thing !  don't  hurt  it." 
But  ere  the  remonstrance  was  uttered, 
the  bird  lay  quivering  on  the  ground. 

"  It  is  just  September,  and  one 
must  keep  one's  hand  in,"  said  Philip, 
as  he  reloaded  his  gun. 

To  Arthur  this  action  seemed  a 
wanton  cruelty ;  it  was  rather  the 
wanton  recklessness  which  belongs  to 
a  wild  boy  accustomed  to  gratify  the 
impulse  of  the  moment  —  the  reck- 
lessness which  is  not  cruelty  in  the 
boy,  but  which  prosperity  may  pamper 
into  cruelty  in  the  man.  And  scarce 
had  he  reloaded  his  gun  before  the 
neigh  of  a  young  colt  came  from  the 
neighouring  paddock,  and  Philip 
bounded  to  the  fence.  "  He  calls  me, 
poor  fellow ;  you  shall  see  him  feed 
from  my  hand.  Run  in  for  a  piece 
of  bread— a  large  piece,  Sidney."  The 
boy  and  the  animal  seemed  to  under- 
stand each  other.  "  I  see  you  don't 
■like  horses/'  he  said  to  Arthur.    "  As  , 


for  me,  I  love  dogs,  horses — every 
dumb  creature." 

"  Except  swallows !  "  said  Arthur 
with  a  half  smile,  and  a  little  sur- 
prised at  the  inconsistency  of  the 
boast. 

•'  Oh !  that  is  spo7-t, — all  fair  :  it  is 
not  to  hurt  the  swallow — it  is  to  ob- 
tain skill,"  said  Philip,  colouring; 
and  then,  as  if  not  quite  easy  with 
his  own  definition,  he  turned  away 
abruptly. 

"This  is  dull  work  —  suppose  we 
fish.  By  Jove !  (he  had  caught  his 
father's  expleuve)  that  blockhead  has 
put  the  tent  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
lake,  after  all.  Holla,  you,  sir  !"  and 
the  unhappy  gardener  looked  up  from 
his  flower-beds  ;  "  what  ails  you  ?  I 
have  a  great  mind  to  tell  my  father 
of  you — you  grow  stupider  every  day. 
I  told  you  to  put  the  tent  under  the 
lime-trees." 

"  We  could  not  manage  it,  sir ;  the 
boughs  were  in  the  way." 

"And  why  did  not  you  cut  the 
boughs,  blockhead  ? " 

"  I  did  not  dare  do  so,  sir,  without 
master's  orders/'  said  the  man,  dog- 
gedly. 

"  My  orders  are  sufficient,  I  should 
think ;  so  none  of  your  impertinence/' 
cried  Philip,  with  a  raised  colour ; 
and  lifting  his  hand,  in  which  he 
held  his  ramrod,  he  shook  it  menac- 
ingly over  the  gardener's  head, — "I  've 
a  great  mind  to " 

"  What  's  the  matter,  Philip  ?  " 
cried  the  good-humoured  voice  of  his 
father. — "  Fie  ! " 

"  This  fellow  does  not  mind  what  I 
say,  sir." 

"  I  did  not  like  to  cut  the  boughs 
of  the  lime-trees  without  your  orders, 
sir,  said  the  gardener." 

"  No,  it  would  be  a  pity  to  cut 
them.  You  should  consult  me  there. 
Master  Philip  ;"  and  the  father  shook 
him  by  the  collar  with  a  good-natured, 
and  affectionate,  but  rougU  sort  of 
caress. 
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"  Be  quiet,  father  !  "  said  the  boy, 
petulantly  and  proudly;  "or,"  he 
added,  in  a  lower  voice,  but  one 
which  showed  emotion,  "my  cousin 
may  think  you  mean  less  kindly  than 
you  always  do,  sir." 

The  fother  was  touched  : — "  Go  and 
cut  the  lime-boughs,  John  ;  and 
always  do  as  Mr.  Philip  tells  you." 

The  mother  was  behind,  and  she 
sighed  audibly.  —  "  Ah  !  dearest,  I 
fear  you  will  spoil  him." 

"Is  he  not  your  son?  and  do  we 
not  owe  him  the  more  respect  for 
having  hitherto  allowed  others  to —  " 

He  stopped,  and  the  mother  could 
say  no  more.  And  thus  it  was,  that 
this  boy  of  powerful  character  and 
strong  passions  had,  from  motives  the 
most  amiable,  been  pampered  from 
the  darling  into  the  despot. 

"  And  now,  Kate,  I  will,  as  I  told 
you  last  night,  ride  over  to  *  *  *  *  * 
and  fix  the  earliest  day  for  our  public 
marriage :  I  will  ask  the  lawj^er  to 
dine  here,  to  talk  about  the  proper 
steps  for  proving  the  private  one." 

"Will  that  be  difficult T'  asked 
Crtherine,  with  natural  anxiety. 

"No, — for  if  you  remember,  I  had 
the  precaution  to  get  an  examined 
copy  of  the  register  ;  otherwise,  I  own 
to  you,  I  should  have  been  alarmed. 
I  don"t  know  what  has  become  of 
Smith.  I  heard  some  time  since  from 
his  father  that  he  had  left  the  colony  ; 
and  (I  never  told  you  before — it  would 
have  made  you  uneasy)  once,  a  few 
years  ago,  when  my  uncle  again  got 
it  into  his  head  that  we  might  be 
married,  I  was  afraid  poor  Caleb's 
successor  might,  by  chance,    betray 

us.     So  I  went  over  to  A myself, 

being  near  it  when  I  was  stj^'ing  with 

Lord  C ,  in  order  to  see  how  far 

it  might  be  necessarj"  to  secure  the 
parson  ;  and,  only  think  !  I  found  an 
accident  had  happened  to  the  register 
— so,  as  the  clergyman  could  know 
nothing,  I  kept  my  own  counsel. 
How  lucky  I   have   the  copy !     No 


doubt  the  lawyer  will  set  all  to  rights; 
and,  while  I  am  making  settlements, 
I  maj'  as  well  make  my  will.  I  have 
plenty  for  both  boys,  but  the  dark 
one  must  be  the  heir.  Does  he  not 
look  born  to  be  an  eldest  son  'i " 

"  Ah,  Philip  !  " 

"  Pshaw  !  one  don't  die  the  sooner 
for  making  a  will.  Have  I  the  air  of 
a  man  in  a  consumption ! " — and  the 
sturdy  sportsman  glarned  compla- 
cently at  the  strengtii  nud  symmetry 
of  his  manly  limbs.  "  Come,  Phil, 
let 's  go  to  the  stal  Ijs.  Now,  Kobert, 
I  will  show  you  what  is  better  worth 
seeing  than  those  miserable  flower- 
beds." So  saying,  Mr.  Beaufort  led 
the  way  to  the  court-yard  at  the  back 
of  the  cottage.  Catherine  and  Sidney 
remained  on  the  lawn ;  the  rest  fol- 
lowed the  host.  The  grooms,  of 
whom  Beaufort  was  the  idol,  hastened 
to  show  how  well  the  horses  had 
thriven  in  his  absence. 

"  Do  see  how  Brown  Bess  has  come 
on,  sir  :  but,  to  be  sure,  Master  Philip 
keeps  her  in  exercise.  Ah,  sir,  he  will 
be  as  good  a  rider  as  your  honour, 
one  of  these  days." 

"  He  ought  to  be  a  better,  Tom ;  for 
I  think  he'll  never  have  my  weight 
to  carry.  Well,  saddle  Brown  Bess 
for  Mr.  Philip.  What  horse  shall  I 
take  1 — Ah  !  here  's  my  old  friend. 
Puppet ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what's  come  to  Pup- 
pet, sir ;  he  's  off  his  feed,  and  turned 
sulky.  I  tried  him  over  the  bar  yes- 
terday ;  but  he  was  quite  restive  like." 

"  The  devil  he  was !  So,  so,  old 
boy,  3'ou  shall  go  over  the  six-barred 
gate  to-day,  or  we'll  know  why." 
And  Mr.  Beaufort  patted  the  sleek 
neck  of  his  favourite  hunter.  "  Put 
the  saddle  on  him,  Tom." 

"  Yes,  your  honour.  I  sometimes 
think  he  is  hurt  in  the  loins  some- 
how—  he  don't  take  to  his  leaps 
kindly,  and  he  always  tries  to  bite 
when  we  bridles  him. — Be  quiet,  sir  !' 

"  Only  his  airs,"  said  Philip.     "  I 
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did  not  know  this,  or  /  would  have  ] 
taken  him  over  the  gate.     Why  did 
not  you  tell  me,  Tom  ]" 

"  Lord  love  you,  sir !  because  you  j 
have  such  a  spurret ;  and  if  anything  ^ 
had  come  to  you " 

"  Quite  right :  you  are  not  weight 
enough  for  Puppet,  my  hoy ;  and  he 
never  did  like  any  one  to  back  him  | 
but  myself     What  say  you,  brother, ' 
will  you  ride  with  us?" 

"  No,  I  must  go  to  *  •  •  *  *  to-day 
with  Arthur.  I  have  engaged  the 
post-horses  at  two  o'clock ;  but  I 
shall  be  with  you  to-morrow  or  the 
day  after.  You  see  his  tutor  expects 
him  ;  and  as  he  is  backward  in  his 
mathematics,  he  has  no  time  to  lose." 

"Well,  then,  good-bye,  nephew!" 
and  Beaufort  slipped  a  pocket-book 
into  the  boy's  hand.  "  Tush  !  when- 
ever you  want  money,  don't  trouble 
your  father— write  to  me — we  shall 
be  always  glad  to  see  you  ;  and  you 
must  teach  Philip  to  like  his  book  a 
little  better— eh,  Phil  ] " 

"  No,  father ;  /  shall  be  rich  enough 
to  do  without  books,"  said  Philip, 
rather  coarsely  ;  but  then  observing 
the  heightened  colour  of  his  cousin, 
he  went  up  to  him,  and  with  a  gene- 
rous impulse  said,  "Arthur,  you  ad- 
mired this  gun ;  pray  accept  it.  Nay, 
don't  be  shy — I  can  have  as  many  as 
I  like  for  the  asking  :  you  're  not  so 
well  off,  you  know." 

The  intention  was  kind,  but  the 
manner  was  so  patronising  that  Ar- 
thur felt  offended.  He  put  back  the 
gun,  and  said,  drily,  "  I  shall  have  no 
occasion  for  the  gun,  thank  you." 

If  Arthur  was  offended  by  the  offer, 
Philip  was  much  more  offended  by 
the  refusal.  "  As  you  like  ;  I  hate 
pride,"  said  he  ;  and  he  gave  the  gun 
to  the  groom  as  he  vaulted  into  his 
saddle,  with  the  lightness  of  a  young 
Mercury.     "  Come,  father  !  " 

Mr.  Beaufort  had  now  mounted  his 
favourite  hunter — a  large,  powerful 
horse   well  known  for  its  prowess  in 


the  field.  The  rider  trotted  him 
once  or  twice  through  the  spacious 
yard. 

"  Nonsense,  Tom  :  no  more  bur* 
in  the  loins  than  I  am.  Open  tha/ 
gate;  we  will  go  across  the  paddock, 
and  take  the  gate  yonder — the  old 
six-bar — eh,  Phil  1 " 

"  Capital ! — to  be  sure  . " 

The  gate  was  opened — the  grooms 
stood  watchful  to  see  the  leap,  and 
a  kindred  curiosity  arrested  Robert 
Beaufort  and  his  son. 

How  well  they  looked!  those  two 
horsemen  ;  the  ease,  lightness,  spirit 
of  the  one,  with  the  fine-limbed  and 
fiery  steed  that  literally  "  bounded 
beneath  him  as  a  barb  " — seemingly 
as  gay,  as  ardent,  and  as  haughty  as 
the  boy-rider.  And  the  manly,  and 
almost  herculean,  form  of  the  elder 
Beaufort,  which,  from  the  buoyancy 
of  its  movements,  and  the  supple 
grace  that  belongs  to  the  perfect 
mastership  of  any  athletic  art,  pos- 
sessed an  elegance  and  dignity,  espe- 
cially on  horseback,  which  rarely  ac- 
companies proportions  equally  sturdy 
and  robust.  There  was  indeed  some- 
thing knightly  and  chivalrous  in  the 
bearing  of  the  elder  Beaufort — in  his 
handsome  aquiline  features,  the  erect- 
ness  of  his  mien,  the  very  wave  of  his 
hand,  as  he  spurred  from  the  yard. 

"  What  a  fine-looking  fellow  my 
uncle  is  ! "  said  Arthur,  with  invo- 
luntary admiration. 

"Ay,  an  excellent  life — amazingly 
strong!"  returned  the  pale  father, 
with  a  slight  sigh. 

"  Philip,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  they 
cantered  across  the  paddock,  "  I  think 
the  gate  is  too  much  for  you.  I  will 
just  take  Puppet  over,  and  then  we 
will  open  it  for  you." 

"  Pooh,  my  dear  fether  !  you  don't 
know  how  I  'm  improved ! "  And 
slackening  the  rein,  and  touching 
the  side  of  his  horse,  the  young  rider 
darted  forward  and  cleared  the  gate, 
which  was  of  no  common  height,  with 
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an   ease  that  extorted   a  loud  bravo 
from  the  proud  father. 

"Now,  Puppet."  said  Mr.  Beaufort, 
spurriug  his  own  horse.  The  animal 
cjvutered  towards  the  grate,  and  then 
suddenly  turned  round  with  an  impa- 
tient and  angry  snort.  "  For  shame, 
I'uppet ! — for  shame,  old  boy ! "  said 
the  sportsman,  wheeling  him  again 
to  the  barrier.  The  horse  shook  his 
head,  as  if  in  remonstrance  ;  but  the 
spur  vigorously  applied,  showed  him 
that  his  master  would  not  listen  to 
his  mute  reasonings.  He  bounded 
forward — made  at  the  gate— struck 
his  hoofs  against  tiie  top-bar — fell 
forward,  and  threw  his  rider  head 
foremost  on  the  road  beyond.  The 
horse  rose  instantly — not  so  the 
ma-ster.  The  son  dismounted,  alarmed 
and  terrified.  His  father  was  speech- 
less !  and  blood  gushed  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils,  as  the  head 
drooped  heavily  on  the  boy's  breast. 
The  bystanders  had  witnessed  the 
fall  — they  crowded  to  the  spot 
—  they  took  the  fallen  man  from 
the  weak  arms  of  the  boc — the 
ncad  groom  examined  him  with 
the  eye  of  one  who  had  picked  up 
»<i<iice  from  his  experience  in  such 
caHoaltie*. 


"  Speak,  brol bar  ! — where  are  yoa 
hurt?"  exclaimed  Robert  Beaufort. 

"  He  will  never  speak  more  !"  said 
the  groom,  bursting  into  tears.  "  Hi^ 
neck  is  broken  !  " 

"  Send  for  the  nearest  surgeon," 
cried  Mr.  Robert.  "  Good  God  !  boy ! 
don't  mount  that  devilish  horse  ! " 

But  Arthur  had  already  leaped  on 
the  unhappy  steed,  which  ha<l  been 
the  cause  of  this  appalling  affliction. 
"  Which  way?" 

"  Straight  on  to  *  *  *  *  *  only  two 
miles— every  one  knows  Mr.  Powis's 
house.  God  bless  you  I "  said  the 
groom. 

Arthur  vanished. 

"  Lift  him  carefully,  and  take  him 
to  the  house,"  said  Mr.  Robert.  "  My 
poor  brother !  my  dear  brother !  " 

He  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  a 
single  shrill  heartbreaking  cry ;  and 
Philip  fell  senseless  to  the  ground. 

No  one  heeded  him  at  that  hour — 
no  one  heeded  the  fatherless  bastard. 
"  Gently,  gently,"  said  Mr.  Robert,  as 
he  followed  the  servants  and  their 
load.  And  he  then  muttered  to  him- 
self, and  his  sallow  cheek  grew  bright, 
and  his  breath  came  short :  "  He  has 
made  no  will  1  —  he  never  made  a 
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CHAPTER  V. 


'  Constance.  0  boy,  then  where  art  thou? 

.  .  .  Wliat  becomes  of  me  ?  " — King  John. 


It  vras  three  days  after  the  death  of 
Philip  Beaufort  —  for  the  surgeon 
arrived  only  to  confirm  the  judgment 
of  the  groom  : — In  the  drawing-room 
of  the  cottage,  the  windows  closed, 
lay  the  body,  in  its  coffin,  the  lid  not 
yet  nailed  down.  There,  prostrate  on 
the  floor,  tearless,  speechless,  was  the 
miserable  Catherine ;  poor  Sidney, 
too  young  to  comprehend  all  his  loss, 
sobbing  at  her  side ;  while  Philip 
apart,  seated  beside  the  coffin,  gazed 
abstractedly  on  that  cold  rigid  face, 
which  had  never  known  one  frown  for 
his  boyish  follies. 

In  another  room,  that  had  been 
appropriated  to  the  late  owner,  called 
his  study,  eat  Robert  Beaufort.  Every- 
thing in  this  room  spoke  of  the  de- 
ceased. Partially  separated  from  the 
rest  of  the  house,  it  communicated  by 
a  winding  staircase,  with  a  chamber 
above,  to  which  Philip  had  been  wont 
to  betake  himself  whenever  he  re- 
turned late, and  over-exhilarated,  from 
some  rural  feast  crowning  a  hard  day's 
hunt.  Above  a  quaint  old-fashioned 
bureau  of  Dutch  workmanship  (which 
Philip  had  picked  up  at  a  sale  in  the 
earlier  years  of  his  marriage)  was  a 
portrait  of  Catherine  taken  in  the 
bloom  of  her  youth.  On  a  peg  on  the 
door  that  led  to  the  staircase,  still 
hung  his  rough  driving-coat.  The 
window  commanded  the  view  of  the 
paddock,  in  which  the  worn-out  hunter 
or  the  unbroken  colt  grazed  at  will. 
Around  the  walls  of  the  "  study  " — (a 
strange  misnomer  !) — hung  prints  of 
celebrated  fox-hunts  and  renowned 
Bteeple-chases  :  guns,  fishing-rods,  and 


foxes'  brushes,  ranged  with  a  sports- 
man's neatness,  supplied  the  place  of 
books.  On  the  mantel-piece  lay  a 
cigar-case,  a  well-worn  volume  on  the 
Veterinary  Art,  and  the  last  number 
of  The  Sporting  Magazine.  And  in 
that  room — thus  witnessing  of  the 
hardy,  masculine,  rural  life,  that  had 
passed  away — sallow,  stooping,  town- 
worn,  sat,  I  say,  Robert  Beaufort,  the 
heir-at-law, — alone :  for  the  very  day  of 
the  death  he  had  remanded  his  son 
home  with  the  letterthat  announced  to 
his  wife  the  change  in  their  fortunes, 
and  directed  her  to-  send  his  lawyer 
post-haste  to  the  house  of  death.  The 
bureau,  and  the  drawers,  and  the 
boxes  which  contained  the  papers  of 
the  deceased,  were  open ;  their  con- 
tents had  been  ransacked ;  no  cer- 
tificate of  the  private  marriage,  no 
hint  of  such  an  event;  not  a  paper 
found  to  signify  the  last  wishes  of  the 
rich  dead  man. 

He  had  died,  and  made  no  sign. 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort's  countenanwj 
was  still  and  composed. 

A  knock  at  the  door  was  heard, 
the  lawyer  entered. 

"  Sir,  the  undertakers  are  here,  and 
Mr.  Greaves  has  ordered  the  bells  to 
be  rung :  at  three  o'clock  he  will  read 
the  service." 

"  1  am  obliged  to  you,  Blackwell. 
for  taking  these  melancholy  offices  or 
yourself.  My  poor  brother  ! — it  is  sc 
sudden!  But  the  funeral,  you  say 
ought  to  take  place  to-day?" 

"  The  weather  is  so  warm,"  said  the 
lawyer,  wiping  his  forehead.     As   li 
spoke,  the  Death-bell  was  heard. 
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There  was  a  jiause. 

"  It  would  have  been  a  terrible 
Miock  to  Mrs.  Morton  if  she  had  been 
his  wife,"  observed  Mr.  Blackwell. 
"  But  I  suppose  persons  of  that  kind 
have  very  little  feeling.  I  must  say, 
that  it  wa.s  fortunate  for  the  family, 
that  the  event  happened  before  Mr. 
Beaufort  was  wheedled  into  so  im- 
proper a  marriage." 

"It  was  fortunate,  Blackwell.  Have 
you  ordered  the  post-horses?  I  sliall 
start  immediately  after  the  funeral." 

"  What  is  to  be  done  with  the  cot- 
tage, sir]" 

"  You  may  advertise  it  for  sale." 

"  And  Mrs.  Morton  and  the  boys?" 

"  Hum — we  will  consider.  She  was 
a  tradesman's  daughter.  1  think  I 
ought  to  provide  for  her  suitably,  eh  ]" 

"  It  is  more  than  the  world  could 
expect  from  you,  sir :  it  is  very  differ^ 
ent  from  a  wife." 

"  Oh,  very  !  very  much  so,  indeed  ! 
Just  ring  for  a  lighted  candle,  we  will 
seal  up  these  boxes.  And — I  think  I 
could  take  a  sandwich.    Poor  Philip ! " 

The  funeral  was  over ;  the  dead 
shovelled  away.  What  a  strange  thing 
it  does  seem,  that  that  very  form  wJiich 
we  prized  so  charily,  for  which  we 
prayed  the  winds  to  be  gentle,  which 
we  lapped  from  the  cold  in  our  arms, 
from  whose  footstep  we  would  have 
removed  a  stone,  should  be  suddenly 
thrust  out  of  sight — an  abomination 
that  the  earth  must  not  look  upon — 
a  despicable  loathsomeness,  to  be 
concealed  and  to  be  forgotten  !  And 
this  same  composition  of  bone  and 
muscle  that  was  yesterday  so  strong — 
which  men  respected,  and  women 
loved,  and  children  clung  to — to-day 
BO  lamentably  powerless,  unable  to 
defend  or  protect  those  who  lay  near- 
est to  its  heart ;  its  riches  wrested 
from  it,  its  wishcB  spat  upon,  its  in- 
fluence expiring  with  its  last  sigh! 
A  breath  from  its  lips  making  all  that 
mighty  difference  between  what  it 
was  and  what  it  in  I 


[  The  post-horses  were  at  the  door  as 
the  funeral  procession  returned  to  the 
house. 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  bowed  slightly 
to  Mrs.  Morton,  and  said,  with  his 
pocket-handkerchief  still  before  his 
eyes — 

"  I  will  write  to  you  in  a  few  days, 
ma'am;  you  will  find  that  I  shall  not 
forget  you.  The  cottage  will  be  sold  ; 
but  we  sha'n't  hurry  you.  Good  bye, 
ma'am;  good-bye,  my  boys;"  and  he 
patted  his  nepliews  on  the  head. 

Philip  winced  aside,  and  scowled 
haughtily  at  his  uncle,  who  muttered 
to  himself,  "  That  boy  will  come  to  no 
good  !  "  Little  Sidney  put  his  hand 
into  the  rich  man's,  and  looked  up, 
pleadingly,  into  his  face.  "  Can't 
you  say  something  pleasant  to  poor 
mamma,  Uncle  Robert  ? " 

Mr.  Beaufort  hemmed  huskily,  and 
entered  the  britska — it  had  been  his 
brother's :  the  lawyer  followed,  and 
they  drove  away. 

A  week  after  the  funeral,  Philip 
stole  from  the  house  into  the  conser- 
vatory, to  gather  some  fruit  for  his 
mother ;  she  had  scarcely  touched 
food  since  Beaufort's  death.  She  was 
worn  to  a  shadow ;  her  hair  had  turnea 
grey.  Now  she  had  at  last  found 
tears,  and  she  wept  noiselessly  but 
unceasingly. 

The  boy  had  plucked  some  grapes, 
and  placed  them  carefully  in  his 
basket :  he  was  about  to  select  a  nec- 
tarine that  seemed  riper  than  the  rest, 
when  his  hand  was  roughly  seized ; 
and  the  gruff  voice  of  John  Green,  the 
gardener,  exclaimed, — 

"  Whatare  you  al)Out,  Master  Philip] 
you  must  not  touch  them  'ere  fruit!'' 

"  How  dare  you,  fellow  !  "  cried  the 
young  gentleman,  in  a  tone  of  equal 
astonishment  and  wrath. 

"  None  of  your  airs,  Master  Philip  I 
What  I  means  is,  that  some  great 
folks  are  coming  to  look  at  the  place 
to-morrow  ;  and  I  won't  have  my  show 
of  fruit  spoiled  by  being  pawed  about 
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by  the  like  of  you :  so,  that 's  plain, 
Master  Philip!" 

The  boy  grew  very  pale,  but  re- 
mained silent.  The  gardener,  delighted 
to  retaliate  the  insolence  he  had  re- 
Beived,  continued — 

"  You  need  not  go  for  to  look  so 
spiteful,  master ;  you  are  not  the  great 
man  you  thought  you  were ;  you  are 
nobody  now,  and  so  you  will  find  ere 
long.  So,  march  out,  if  you  please : 
I  wants  to  lock  up  the  glass." 

As  he  spoke,  he  took  the  lad 
roughly  by  the  arm ;  but  Philip,  the 
most  irascible  of  mortals,  was  strong 
for  his  years,  and  fearless  as  a  young 
lion.  He  caught  up  a  watering-pot, 
which  the  gardener  had  deposited 
while  he  expostulated  with  his  late 
tyrant,  and  struck  the  man  across  the 
face  with  it  so  violently  and  so  sud- 
denly, that  he  fell  back  over  the  beds, 
and  the  glass  crackled  and  shivered 
under  him.  Philip  did  not  wait  for 
the  foe  to  recover  his  equilibrium ; 
but,  taking  up  his  grapes,  and  pos- 
sessing himself  quietly  of  the  disputed 
nectarine,  quitted  the  spot;  and  the 
gardener  did  not  think  it  prudent  to 
pursue  him.  To  boys,  under  ordinary 
circumstances — boj's  who  have  buf- 
fetted  their  way  through  a  scolding 
nursery,  a  wrangling  fiimily,  or  a  pub- 
lic school  —  there  would  have  been 
nothing  in  this  squabble  to  dwell  on 
the  memory  o'-  ribrate  on  the  nerves, 
aftpr  the  rirst  burst  of  passion  ;  but  to 
Philip  Beaufort  it  was  an  era  in  life ; 
it  was  the  first  insult  he  had  ever 
received ;  it  was  his  initiation  into 
that  changed,  rough,  and  terrible 
career,  to  which  the  spoiled  darling 
of  vanitj'  and  love  was  henceforth  con- 
demned. His  pride  and  his  self-esteem 
had  incurred  a  fearful  shock.  He 
entered  the  house,  and  a  sickness 
came  over  him  ;  his  limbs  trembled  ; 
he  sat  down  in  the  hall,  and,  placing 
the  fruit  beside  him,  covered  his  face' 
with  his  hands  and  wept.  Those 
were  not  the  tears  of  a  boy,  drawn 


from  a  shallow  source ;  they  were  the 
burning,  agonising,  reluctant  tears, 
that  men  shed,  wrung  from  the  heart 
as  if  it  were  its  blood.  He  had  never 
been  sent  to  senool,  lest  he  should 
meet  with  mortification.  He  had  had 
various  tutors,  trained  to  show,  rather 
than  to  exact  respect ;  one  succeed- 
ing another,  at  his  own  whim  and 
caprice.  His  natural  quickness,  and 
a  very  strong,  hard,  inquisitive  turn 
of  mine' .  had  enabled  him,  however,  to 
pick  up  more  knowledge,  though  of 
a  desultory  and  miscellaneous  nature, 
than  boys  of  his  age  generally  pos- 
sess ;  and  his  roving,  independent, 
out-ofdoor  existence,  had  served  to 
ripen  his  understanding.  He  had 
certainly,  in  spite  of  every  precaution, 
arrived  at  some,  though  not  very  dis- 
tinct, notion  of  his  peculiar  position; 
but  none  of  its  inconveniences  had 
visited  him  till  that  day.  He  began 
now  to  turn  his  eyes  to  the  future ; 
and  vague  and  dark  forebodings — a 
consciousness  of  the  shelter,  the  pro- 
tector, the  station,  he  had  lost  in  his 
father's  death — crept  coldly  over  him. 
While  thus  musing,  a  ring  was  heard 
at  the  bell ;  he  lifted  his  head ;  it  was 
the  postman  with  a  letter.  Philip 
hastily  rose,  and,  averting  his  face,  on 
which  the  tears  were  not  dried,  took 
the  letter ;  and  then,  snatching  up 
his  little  basket  of  fruit,  repaired  to 
his  mother's  room. 

The  shutters  were  half  closed  on 
the  bright  day — oh,  what  a  mockery 
is  there  in  the  smile  of  the  happy  sun 
when  it  shines  on  the  wretched ! 
Mrs.  Morton  sat,  or  rather  crouched, 
in  a  distant  corner ;  her  streaming 
eyes  fixed  on  vacancy  ;  listless,  droop- 
ing ;  a  very  image  of  desolate  woe ; 
and  Sidney  was  weaving  flower-chains 
at  her  feet. 

"  Mamma !  —  mother ! "  whispered 
Philip,  as  he  threw  his  arms  round 
her  neck  ;  "  look  up  !  look  up ! — my 
heart  break.s  to  see  you.  Do  taste 
this  fruit :  vou  will  die  too,  if  you  go 
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on  thus ;  and  what  will  become  of  us 
— of  Sidney  J" 

Mrs.  Morton  did  look  up  vaguely 
into  his  face,  and  strove  to  smile. 

"  See,  too,  I  have  brought  you  a 
letter ;  perhaps  good  news :  shall  1 
break  the  seal  1 " 

Mrs.  Morton  shook  her  head  gently, 
and  took  the  letter — alas !  how  dif- 
ferent from  that  one  whifh  Sidney 
had  placed  in  her  hands  not  two  short 
weeks  since — it  was  Jlr.  Robo'-t  Heau- 
fort's  handwriting.  Slie  sbaddered, 
\nd  laid  it  down.  And  then  there 
liuddenly,  and  for  the  first  time,  flashed 
across  her  the  sense  of  her  strange  posi- 
tion— the  dread  of  the  future.  What 
were  her  sons  to  be  henceforth  1  What 
herself?  Whatever  the  sanctity  of  her 
marriaji^e,  the  law  might  fail  her.  At 
<he  disposition  of  Jlr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort tlie  fate  of  three  lives  might 
depend.  She  gasped  for  breath ; 
again  took  up  the  letter ;  and  hurried 
over  the  contents :  they  ran  thus  : — 

"Dear  Madam, — Knowing  that  you 
must  naturally  be  anxious  as  to  the 
future  prospects  of  your  children  and 
yourself,  left  by  my  poor  brother 
destitute  of  all  provision,  I  take  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  it  seems 
to  me  that  propriety  and  decorum 
allow,  to  apprise  you  of  my  intentions. 
I  need  not  say  that,  properly  speak- 
ing, you  can  have  no  kind  of  claim 
upon  the  relations  of  my  late  brother; 
nor  will  I  hurt  your  feeliuL's  by  those 
moral  reflections  which  at  this  season 
of  sorrow  cannot,  I  hope,  fail  invo- 
luntarily to  force  themselves  upon 
you.  Without  more  than  this  mere 
aliunion  to  your  peculiar  connexion 
with  my  brother,  I  may,  however,  be 
pennitted  to  add,  that  that  connexion 
tended  very  materially  to  separate 
him  from  the  legitimate  branches  of  his 
family ;  and  in  consulting  with  them 
tm  to  a  provision  for  you  and  your 
children,  I  find  that,  besides  scruples 
that  are  to  be  respected,  some  natura.1 


degree  of  soreness  exists  upon  their 
minds.  Out  of  regard,  however,  to 
my  poor  brother  (though  I  saw  very 
little  of  him  of  late  years),  I  am  will- 
ing to  waive  those  feelings  which,  as 
a  fiither  and  a  husband,  you  may  con- 
ceive that  I  share  with  the  rett  of  m^ 
family.  You  will  probably  now  de- 
cide on  living  with  some  of  your  own 
relations ;  and  that  you  may  not  be 
entirely  a  burden  to  them,  I  beg  to 
say  that  I  shall  allow  you  a  hundred 
a-year;  paid,  if  j'ou  prefer  it,  quar- 
terly. You  may  also  select  such 
articles  of  linen  and  plate  as  you 
require  for  your  own  use.  With  re- 
gard to  your  sons,  I  have  no  objection 
to  place  them  at  a  grammar-school, 
and,  at  a  proper  age,  to  apprentice 
them  to  any  trade  suitable  to  their 
future  station,  in  the  choice  of  wliich 
your  own  family  can  give  you  the 
best  advice.  If  they  conduct  them- 
selves properly,  they  may  always  de- 
pend on  my  protection.  I  do  not 
■wish  to  hurry  your  movements;  but 
it  will  probably  be  painful  to  you  to 
remain  longer  than  you  can  help  in  a 
place  crowded  with  unpleasant  recol- 
lections ;  and  as  the  cottage  is  to  be 
sold — indeed,  my  brother-in-law.  Lord 
Lilburne,  thinks  it  would  suit  him— 
you  will  be  liable  to  the  interruption 
of  strangers  to  see  it ;  and  your  pro- 
longed residence  at  Fernside,  you 
must  be  sensible,  is  rather  an  obstacle 
to  the  sale.  I  beg  to  inclose  you  a 
draft  for  lOOZ.  to  pay  any  present 
expenses ;  and  to  request,  when  you 
are  settled,  to  know  where  the  first 
quarter  shall  be  paid. 

"  I  shall  write  to  Mr.  Jackson  (who. 
I  think,  is  the  bailiff)  to  detail  m^ 
instructions  as  to  selling  the  crops, 
&c.,  and  discharging  the  servants ;  so 
that  you  may  have  no  further  trouble, 
"  I  am.  Madam, 

"  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"Robert  Beaufort. 

"  Berkeley  Square,  September  lilh,  18— t' 
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The   letter    fell    from    Catherine's! 
hands      Her  grief  was   changed    to 
Indignation  and  scorn. 

"  The  insolent ! "  she  exclaimed, 
with  flashing  eyes.  "  This  to  me  !— 
tome!— the  wife,  the  lawful  wife  of 
his  brother !  the  wedded  mother  of  his 
brother's  children ! " 

"Say  that  again, mother  !  again— 
again  !  "  cried  Philip,  in  a  loud  voice. 
"His  wife!— wedded  !" 

"I  swear  it,"  said  Catherine,  so- 
lemnly. "  I  kept  the  secret  for  your 
father's  sake.  Kow,  for  yours  the 
truth  must  be  proclaimed." 

"  Thank  God  !  thank  God  ! "  mur- 
mured Philip,  in  a  quivering  voice, 
throwing  his  arms  round  his  brother, 
"  We  have  no  brand  on  our  names, 
Sidney." 

At  those  accents,   so  full   of  sup- 
pressed joy  and  pride,  the  mother  felt 
at  once  all  that  her  son  had  suspected 
and  concealed.     She  felt  that  beneath 
his  haughty  and  wayward  character 
there  had  lurked  delicate  and  gene- 
rous forbearance  for  her  ;   that  from  j 
his  equivocal  position  his  very  faults 
might  have  arisen  ;   and  a   pang  of  j 
remorse  for  her  long  sacrifice  of  the  | 
children  to  the  father  shot  through  ^ 
her  heart.     It  was  followed  by  a  fear,  ^ 
an  appalling  fear,  more  painful  than 
the  remorse.     The  proofs  that  were  to 
clear  herself  and  them !     The  words 
of  her  husband,  that  last  awful  morn- 
ing,   rang  in   her   ear.      The   mini.s- 
ter  dead  ;    the   witness  absent ;   the  ^ 
register  lost !     But  the  copy  of  that 
register  ! — the  copy  !  might  not  that 
pulfice  1     She  groaned,  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  if  to  shut  out  the  future  :  then 
starting  up,   she    hurried   from   the 
)  oom,  and  went  straight  to  Beaufort's 
fctudy.     As  she  laid  her  hand  on  the 
latch  of  the  door,  she  trembled  and 
drew  back.     But  care  for  the  living 
was  stronger  at  that   moment   than 
even  anguish  for  the  dead  :  she  en- 
tered the  apartment ;  she  passed  with 
1  firm   step  to  the  bureau.     It  was 


locked  ;  Robert  Beaufort's  seal  upon 
the  lock  : — on  every  cupboard,  every 
box,  every  drawer,  the  same  seal  that 
spoke  of  rights  more  valued  than  her 
own.  But  Catherine  was  not  daunted  : 
she  turned  and  saw  Philip  by  her  side  ; 
she  pointed  to  the  bureau  in  silence  ; 
the  boy  understood  the  appeal.  He 
left  the  room,  and  returned  in  a  few 
moments  with  a  chisel.  The  lock 
was  broken  :  tremblingly  and  eagerly 
Catherine  ransacked  the  contents; 
opened  paper  after  paper,  letter  after 
letter,  in  vain  :  no  certificate,  no  will, 
no  memorial.  Could  the  brother  have 
abstracted  the  fatal  proof  1  A  Avord 
sufficed  to  explain  to  Philip  what  she 
sought  for  ;  and  his  search  was  more 
1  minute  than  hers.  Every  possible 
receptacle  for  papers  in  that  room,  in 
the  whole  house,  was  explored,  and 
still  the  search  was  fruitless. 

Three  hours  afterwards  they  were 
in  the  same  room  in  which  Philip  had 
brought  Robert  Beaufort's  letter  to 
his  mother.  Catherine  was  seated, 
tearless,  but  deadly  pale  with  heart- 
sickness  and  dismay. 

«  Mother,"  said  Philip,  "  may  I  now- 
read  the  letter  1 " 

"  Yes.  boy  ;  and  decide  for  us  all." 
She  paused,  and  examined  his  face  aa 
he  read.  He  felt  her  eye  was  upon 
him,  and  restrained  his  emotions  as 
he  proceeded.  When  he  had  done, 
he  lifted  his  dark  gaze  upon  Cathe- 
rine's watchful  countenance. 

"  Mother,  whether  or  not  we  obtain 
'  our  rights,  you  will  still  refuse  this 
man's  charity  1  I  am  young— a  boy  , 
but  I  am  strong  and  active.  I  will 
work  for  you  day  and  night.  I  have 
it  in  me— I  feel  it ;  anything  rather 
than  eating  Ms  bread."  ^ 

"  Philip  :  Philip  !  you  are  indee^ 
my  son  ;  your  father's  son  I  Ai^«i 
have  you  no  reproach  for  your  mother, 
who  so  weaklv.so  criminally,  concealed 
your  birthright,  till,  alas  !  discovery 
mav  be  too  late]  Oh!  reproach  me. 
reproach   me!    it   will   be  kiudnew. 
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No  !  do  not  kiss  me !  I  cannot  bear 
it.  Boy !  boy  !  it,  as  mj'  heart  tells 
me,  we  fail  in  proof,  do  you  under- 
stand what,  in  the  world's  eye,  I  am  ; 
trhat  you  are  ? " 

"I  do!"  said  Philip,  firmly;  and 
he  k\\  en  his  knees  at  her  feet. 
"  Whatever  others  call  you,  you  are  a 
motiier,  and  I  your  son.  You  are,  in 
the  judgment  of  Heaven,  my  father's 
Wife,  and  I  his  Heir." 

Catherine  bowed  her  head,  and, 
vrith  a  gush  of  tears,  fell  into  his  arms. 


Sidney  crept  up  to  her,  and  forced  his 
lips  to  her  cold  cheek.  "Mamma! 
what  vexes  you?  Mamma,  mamma  !  " 

"  Oh,  Sidney !  Sidney  !  How  like 
his  father!  Look  at  him,  Philip! 
Shall  we  do  right  to  refuse  him  even 
this  pittance  ]  Must  he  be  a  beggar 
too  ? " 

"  Never  a  beggar,"  said  Philip,  v  ith 
a  pride  that  showed  what  hard  les.^oiiB 
he  had  yet  to  learn.  "The  lawful 
sons  of  a  Beaufort  were  not  born  tA 
beg  their  bread  1 " 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

«•  The  storm  above,  and  frozen  world  below. 
****** 

The  olive  bough 
Faded  and  cast  upon  the  common  wind. 
And  earth  a  doveless  ark."— Laman  Blanchard. 


Mr.  Rdbert  Beaufort  was  generally 
considered  by  the  world  a  very  worthy 
man.     He  had  never  committed  any 
excess— never  gambled  nor  incurred 
debt— nor  fallen  into  the  warm  errors 
most  common  with  his  sex.     He  was 
a  good  husband— a  careful  father— 
an  agreeable  neighbour— rather  chari- 
table than  otherwise,  to  the  poor.   He 
was   honest    and   methodical   in   his 
dealings,  and  had  been  known  to  be- 
have handsomely  .n  different  relations 
of  life.     Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  indeed, 
always  meant  to  do  what  was  riglit 
—in  the  eyes  of  the  world  !     He  had 
no  other  rule  of  action  but  that  which 
the  world  supplied  :  his  religion  was 
decorum— his   sense   of  honour   was 
regard  to  opinion.     His  heart  was  a 
dial  to  which  the  world  was  the  sun  : 
when  the  great  eye  of  the  public  fell 
on  it,  it  answered  every  purpose  that 
a  heart  could  answer ;  but  when  that 
eye  was  invisible,  the  dial  was  mute 
—a  piece  of  brass  and  nothing  more. 
It   is  just   to   Robert   Beaufort   to 
assure  the  reader  that  he  wholly  dis- 
believed   his    brothers    story    of    a 
private  marriage.    He  considered  that 
tale,  when  heard  for  the  first  time,  as 
the   mere   invention  (and   a  shallow 
one)  of  a  man  wishing  to  make  the 
imprudent  step  he  was  about  to  take 
as  respectable  as  he  could      The  care- 
less tone  of  his  brother  when  speaking 
upon  the  subject — his  confession  that 
of  such  a  marriage  there  were  no  dis- 
tinct proofs,  except  a  copy  of  a  register 
'which  copy  Robert  had  not  found)— 
Mo.  15y 


made   his  incredulity    natural.     He 
therefore  deemed    himself  under   no 
obligation  of  delicacy,  or  respect,  to  a 
woman  through  whose  means  he  f  .ad 
very  nearly  lost  a  noble  succession — 
a  woman  who  had  not  even  borne  his 
brother's  name — a  woman  whom  no- 
body knew.     Had  Mrs.  Morton  been 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  and  the  natural  son* 
legitimate  children,  Robert  Beaufort, 
supposing  their  situation  of  relative 
power  and  dependence  to  have  been 
the  same,  would  have  behaved  with 
careful    and    scrupulous    generosity. 
The   world  would   have    said,   "  No- 
thing  can   be   handsomer  than   Mr. 
Robert   Beaufort's   conduct!"      Nay, 
if  Mrs.  Morton   had    been   some   di- 
vorced wife  of  birth  and  connexions, 
he  would  have  made  very   different 
dispositions  in  her  favour :  he  would 
not  have  allowed  the  connexions  to 
call   him  shabby.      But   here  he  felt 
that,    all    circumstances    considered, 
tlie  world,  if  it  .spoke  at  all,  (which  it 
would  scarcely  think  it  worth  while 
to   do,)  would  be  on  his  side.     An 
artful     woman  —  low-born,    and,    of 
course,  low-bred — who  wanted  to  in- 
veigle her  rich  and  careless  paramour 
into  marriagj ;  what  could  be  expected 
from  the  man  she  had  sought  to  in- 
jure—the rightful  heir]     Was  it  not 
very  good  in  him  to  do  anythiug  for 
her, and,  if  he  provided  for  the  children 
suitably  to  the  original  station  of  the 
mother,   did   he  not    go   to   the  very 
utmost    of    reasonable    expectation  ! 
He  certainly  thought  in  his  conscience 
V  8 
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sucli  as  it  was,  that  he  had  acted  well 
— not  extravagantly,  not  foolishly  ; 
but  irell.  He  was  sure  the  world 
would  say  so  if  it  knew  all :  he  was 
not  bound  to  do  anything.  He  was 
not,  therefore,  prepared  for  Catherine's 
short,  haughty,  but  temperate  i"eply 
to  his  letter .  a  reply  which  conveyed 
a  decided  refusal  of  his  oilers— asserted 
positively  her  own  marriage,  and  the 
claims  of  her  children  —  intimated 
legal  proceedings — and  was  signed  in 
the  name  of  Catherine  Beaufort. 
Mr.  Beaufort  put  the  letter  in  his 
bure-'M,  labelled,  "  Impertinent  an- 
swer :a  Mrs.  Morton,  Sept.  14," 
and  was  quite  contented  to  forget 
the  existence  of  the  writer,  until  his 
lawyer,  Mr.  Blackwell,  informed  him 
that  a  suit  had  been  instituted  by 
Catherine.  Mr.  Robert  turned  pale, 
but  Blackwell  composed  him. 

"  Pooh,  sir !  you  have  nothing  to 
fear.  It  is  but  an  attempt  to  extort 
/noney :  the  attorney  is  a  low  practi- 
tioner, accustomed  to  get  up  bad 
cases  :  they  can  make  nothing  of  it." 

rhis  was  true  :  whatever  the  rights 
of  the  case,  poor  Catherine  had  no 
proofs — no  evidence  —  which  could 
justify  a  respectable  lawyer  to  advise 
her  proceeding  to  a  suit.  She  named 
two  witnesses  of  her  marriage — one 
dead,  the  other  could  not  be  heard  of. 
She  selected  for  the  alleged  place  in 
which  the  ceremony  was  performed  a 
very  remote  village,  in  which  it  ap- 
peared that  the  register  had  been 
destroyed.  No  attested  copy  thereof 
was  to  be  found,  and  Catherine  was 
stunned  on  hearing  that,  even  if 
found,  it  was  doubtful  whether  it 
could  be  received  as  evidence,  unless 
to  corroborate  actual  personal  testi- 
mony. It  so  happened  that  when 
Philip,  many  years  ago,  had  received 
a  copy,  he  had  not  shown  it  to  Cathe- 
rine, nor  mentioned  Mr  Jones's  name 
as  the  copyist.  In  fact,  then  only 
three  years  married  to  Catherine,  his 
worldly   caution    bad    not  yet  been 


conquered  by  confident  experience  of 
her  generosity.  As  for  the  mere  moral 
evidence  dependent  on  the  publication 
of  her  bans  in  London,  that  amounted 
to  no  proof  whatever  ;  nor,  on  inquiry 
at  A ,  did  the  Welsh  villagers  re- 
member anything  further  than  that, 
some  fifteen  years  ago,  a  handsome 
gentleman  had  visited  Mr.  Price,  and 
one  or  two  rather  thought  that  Mr. 
Price  had  married  him  to  a  lady  from 
Loudon  ;  evidence  quite  inadmissible 
against  the  deadly,  damning  fact,  that, 
for  fifteen  years,  Catherine  had  openly 
borne  another  name,  and  lived  with 
Mr.  Beaufort  ostensibly  as  his  mis- 
tress. Her  generosity  in  this  destroyed 
her  case.  Nevertheless,  she  found  a 
low  practitioner,  who  took  her  money 
and  neglected  her  cause  ;  so  her  suit 
was  heard  and  dismissed  with  con- 
tempt. Henceforth,  then,  indeed,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  law  and  the  public, 
Catherine  was  an  impudent  adven- 
turer, and  her  sons  were  nameless 
outcasts. 

And  now,  relieved  from  all  fear, 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  entered  upon  the 
full  enjoyment  of  his  splendid  fortune. 
The  house  in  Berkeley-square  was  fur- 
nished anew.  Great  dinners  and  gay 
routs  were  given  in  the  ensuing  spring, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Beaufort  became  persons 
of  considerable  importance.  The  rich 
man  had,  even  when  poor,  been  am- 
bitious; his  ambition  now  centered 
in  his  only  son.  Arthur  had  always 
been  considered  a  boy  of  talents  and 
promise — to  what  might  he  not  now 
aspire  ?  The  term  of  his  probation 
with  the  tutor  was  abridged,  and 
Arthur  Beaufort  was  sent  at  once  to 
Oxford. 

Before  he  went  to  the  university, 
during  a  short  preparatory  visit  to  his 
father,  Arthur  spoke  to  him  of  the 
Mortons. 

"  What  has  become  of  them,  sir  1 
and  what  have  you  done  for  them  V 

"  Done  for  them  ! "  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, opening  his  eyes.    "  What  should 
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I  do  for  persons  who  have  just  been 
harassing  me  with  the  most  unprin- 
cipled litigation  1  My  conduct  to 
them  has  been  too  generous ;  that  is, 
all  things  considered.  But  when  you 
are  my  age  you  will  find  there  is  very 
little  gratitude  in  the  world,  Arthur." 

"  Still,  sir,"  said  Arthur,  with  the 
good  nature  that  belonged  to  him  : 
"  still,  my  tincle  was  greatly  attached 
to  them  ;  and  the  boys,  at  least,  are 
guiltless." 

"  Well,  well ! "  replied  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, a  little  impatiently  ;  "  I  believe 
they  want  for  nothing :  I  fancy  they 
are  with  the  mother's  relations. 
Whenever  they  address  me  in  a  pro- 
per manner,  they  shall  not  find  me 
revengeful  or  hard-hearted ;  but,  since 
we  are  on  this  topic,"  continued  the 
father,  smoothing  his  shirt-frill  with 
a  care  that  showed  his  decorum  even 
in  trifles,  "  I  hope  you  see  the  results 
of  that  kind  of  connexion,  and  that 
you  will  take  warning  by  your  poor 
uncle's  example.  And  now  let  us 
change  the  subject ;  it  is  not  a  very 
pleasant  one,  and,  at  your  age,  the 
less  your  thoughts  turn  on  such  matters 
the  better." 

Arthur  Beaufort,  with  the  careless 
generosity  of  youth,  that  gauges  other 
men's  conduct  by  its  own  sentiments, 
believed  that  his  fathei",  who  had 
never  been  niggardly  to  himself,  had 
really  acted  as  his  words  implied ; 
and,  engrossed  by  the  pursuits  of  the 
new  and  brilliant  career  opened, 
vhether  to  his  pleasures  or  his  studies, 
suffered  the  objects  of  his  inquiries  to 
pass  from  his  thoughts. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Morton,  for  by  that 
name  we  must  still  call  her,  and  her 
children,  were  settled  in  a  small  lodg- 
ing in  a  humble  suburb ;  situated  on 
the  high  road  between  Fernside  and 
the  metropolis.  She  saved  from  her 
hopeless  law-suit,  after  the  sale  of  her 
jewels  and  ornaments,  a  sufiicient  sum 
to  enable  her,  with  economy,  to  live 
respectably  for  a  year  or  two  at  least. 


during  which  time  she  mi^bt  ar 
range  her  plans  for  the  future.  Sh 
reckoned,  as  a  sure  resource,  upo: 
the  assistance  of  her  relations ;  but  ii 
was  one  to  which  she  applied  with 
natural  shame  and  reluctance.  She 
had  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  father  during  his  life.  To  him, 
she  never  revealed  the  secret  of  her 
marriage,  though  she  did  not  write 
like  a  person  conscious  of  error.  Per 
haps,  as  she  always  said  to  her  son, 
she  had  made  to  her  husband  a  solemn 
promise  never  to  divulge  or  even  hint 
that  secret  until  he  himself  should 
authorise  its  disclosure.  For  neither 
he  nor  Catherine  ever  contemplated 
sepa"ation  or  death.  Alas  !  how  all 
of  us,  when  happy,  sleep  secure  in  the 
dark  shadows,  which  ought  to  warn 
us  of  the  sorrows  that  are  to  come ! 
Still  Catherine's  father,  a  man  of 
coarse  mind  and  not  rigid  principles, 
did  not  take  much  to  heart  that  con- 
nexion which  he  assumed  to  be  illicit. 
She  was  provided  for,  that  was  some 
comfort :  doubtless  Mr.  Beaufort  would 
act  like  a  gentleman,  perhaps  at  lasl 
make  her  an  honest  woman  and  a 
lady.  Meanwhile,  she  had  a  fine 
house,  and  a  fine  carriage,  and  fine 
servants ;  and  so  far  from  applying 
to  him  for  money,  was  constantly 
sending  him  little  presents.  But 
Catherine  only  saw,  in  his  permission 
of  her  correspondence,  kind,  forgiving, 
and  trustful  affection,  and  she  loved 
him  tenderly  :  when  he  died,  the  link 
that  bound  her  to  her  family  was 
broken.  Her  brother  succeeded  to 
the  trade ;  a  man  of  probity  and 
honour,  but  somewhat  hard  and  un- 
amiable.  In  the  only  letter  she  had 
received  from  him — the  one  announc- 
ing her  father's  death — he  told  her 
plainly,  and  very  properly,  that  he 
could  not  countenance  the  life  she 
led  :  that  he  had  children  growing 
up  —  that  all  intercourse  betweer 
them  was  at  an  end,  unless  she  lef! 
Mr.  Beaufort ;  when,  if  she  sincerelj 
D  2 
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repented,  he  would    still   prove    her 
affectionate  brother. 

Though  Catherine  had  at  the  time 
resented  this  letter  as  unfeeling — now, 
humbled  and  sorrow-stricken,  she 
rei'ognised  the  propriety  of  principle 
from  which  it  emanated.  Her  brother 
was  well  ofl"  for  his  station— she  would 
explain  to  him  her  real  situation — he 
would  believe  her  story.  She  would 
write  to  him,  and  beg  him,  at  least, 
to  give  aid  to  her  i)oor  children. 

But  this  step  slie  did  not  take  till 
a  considerable  portion  of  her  pittance 
was  consumed — till  nearly  three  parts 
of  a  year  since  Beaufort's  death  had 
expired — and  till  sundry  warnings, 
not  to  be  lightly  heeded,  had  made 
her  forebode  the  probability  of  an 
early  death  for  herself.  From  the 
age  of  sixteen,  when  she  had  been 
placed  by  Mr.  Beaufort  at  the  head  of 
his  household,  she  had  been  cradled, 
not  in  extravagance,  but  in  an  easy 
luxury,  which  had  not  brought  with 
it  habits  of  economy  and  thrift.  She 
could  grudge  anything  to  herself, 
but  to  her  children — his  children, 
whose  every  whim  had  been  antici- 
pated, she  had  not  the  heart  to  be 
saving.  She  could  have  starved  in  a 
garret  had  she  been  alone ;  but  she 
could  not  see  them  wanting  a  com- 
fort while  she  possessed  a  guinea. 
Philip,  to  do  him  justice,  evinced  a 
consideration  not  to  have  been  ex- 
pected from  his  early  and  arrogant 
recklessness.  But  Sidney,  who  could 
expect  consideration  from  such  a 
child]  What  could  he  know  of  the 
change  of  circumstances — of  the  value 
of  money  1  Did  he  seem  dejected, 
Catherine  would  steal  out  and  spend 
&  week's  income  on  the  lapful  of  toys 
which  she  brought  home.  Did  he 
eeem  a  shade  more  pale — did  he  com- 
plain of  the  slightest  ailment,  a  doctor 
must  be  sent  for.  Alas  !  her  own 
ailments,  neglected  and  unheeded, 
were  growing  beyond  the  reach  of 
.hediciue.  Anxious — fearful — gnawed 


by  regret  for  the  past — the  thought 
of  famine  in  the  future — she  daily 
fretted  and  wore  herself  away.  She 
had  cultivated  her  mind  during  her 
secluded  residence  with  Mr.  Beaufort, 
but  she  had  learned  none  of  the  arts 
by  which  decayed  gentlewomen  keep 
the  wolf  from  the  door  ;  no  little  holi- 
day accomplishments,  which,  in  the 
day  of  need,  turn  to  useful  trade  ,  no 
water-colour  drawings,  no  paintings 
on  velvet,  no  fabrication  of  pretty  gew- 
gaws, no  embroidery  and  fine  needle- 
work. She  was  helpless  —  utterly 
helpless;  if  she  had  resigned  herself 
to  the  thought  of  service,  she  would 
not  have  had  the  physical  strength 
for  a  place  of  drudgery,  and  where 
could  she  have  found  the  testimonials 
necessary  for  a  place  of  trust]  A 
great  change,  at  this  time,  was  appa- 
rent in  Philip.  Had  he  fallen,  then, 
into  kind  hands,  and  under  guiding 
eyes,  his  passions  and  energies  might 
have  ripened  into  rare  qualities  and 
great  virtues.  But  perhaps,  as  Goethe 
has  somewhere  said,"  Experience,  after 
all,  is  the  best  Teacher."  He  kept  a 
constant  guard  on  his  vehement 
temper — his  wayward  will ;  he  would 
not  have  vexed  his  mother  for  the 
world.  But,  strange  to  say  (it  was  a 
great  mj'stery  in  the  woman's  heart), 
in  proportion  as  he  became  more 
amiable,  it  seemed  that  his  mother 
loved  him  less.  Perhaps  she  did  not, 
in  that  change,  recognise  so  closely  the 
darling  of  the  old  time  ;  j)erhaps  the 
very  weaknesses  and  importunities  of 
Sidney,  the  hourly  sacrifices  the  child 
entailed  upon  her,endearedtheyounger 
son  more  to  her  from  that  natural  sense 
of  dependence  and  protection  which 
forms  the  great  bond  between  mother 
and  child  ;  perhaps,  too,  as  Philip 
had  been  one  to  inspire  as  much 
pride  as  affection,  so  the  pride  faded 
away  with  the  expectations  that  had 
fed  it,  and  carried  off  in  its  decay 
some  of  the  affection  that  was  inter- 
twined  with   it      Hr'weve'-  this  be, 
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Philip  had  formerly  appeared  the 
more  spoiled  and  favoured  of  the  two; 
and  now  Sidney  seemed  all  in  all. 
Thus,  beneath  the  younger  son's 
caressing  gentleness,  there  grew  up 
a  certain  regard  for  self;  it  was  latent, 
it  took  amiable  colours  ;  it  had  even 
a  certain  charm  and  grace  in  so  sweet 
a  child,  but  selfishness  it  was  not  the 
less :  in  this  he  differed  from  his 
brother.  Philip  was  self-willed  :  Sid- 
ney, self  loving.  A  certain  timidity 
of  character,  endearing  perhaps  to  the 
anxious  heart  of  a  mother,  made  this 
fault  in  the  younger  boy  more  likely 
to  take  root.  For,  in  bold  natures, 
there  is  a  lavish  and  uncalculating 
recklessness  which  scorns  self  uncon- 
sciously :  and  though  there  is  a  fear 
which  arises  from  a  loving  heart,  and 
is  but  sympathy  for  others — the  fear 
which  belongs  to  a  timid  character 
is  but  egotism — l)ut,  when  physical, 
the  regard  for  one's  own  person : 
when  moral,  the  anxiety  for  one's 
owa  interests. 

It  was  in  a  small  room  in  a  lodging- 
house  in  the  suburb  of  H that 

Mrs.  Morton  was  seated  by  the  win- 
dow, nervously  awaiting  the  knock 
of  the  postman,  who  was  expected  to 
bring  her  brother's  reply  to  her  letter. 
It  was,  therefore,  between  ten  and 
eleven  o'clock — a  morning  in  the 
merry  month  of  June.  It  was  hot 
and  sultry,  which  is  rare  in  an  English 
June.  A  flytrap,  red,  white,  and 
yellow,  suspended  from  the  ceiling, 
swarmed  with  flies  ;  flies  were  on  the 
ceiling,  flies  buzzed  at  the  windows ; 
the  sofa  and  chairs  of  horsehair 
seemed  stuffed  with  flies.  There  was 
an  air  of  heated  discomfort  in  the 
thick,  solid  moreen  curtains,  in  the 
gandy  paper,  in  the  bright-staring 
carpet,  in  the  very  looking-glass  over 
the  chimney-piece,  where  a  strip  of 
mirror  lay  imprisoned  in  an  embrace 
of  frame  covered  with  yellow  muslin. 
We  may  talk  of  the  dreariness  of 
winter ;  and  winter,  no  doubt,  is  de- 


solate :  but  wha ,  in  the  world  is 
more  dreary  to  eyes  inured  to  the 
verdure  and  bloom  of  Nature — 

"  The  pomp  of  groves  and  garniture  of 
iields," 

— than  a  close  room  in  a  8uburba\w 
lodging-house  ;  the  sun  piercing  every 
corner;  nothing  fresh,  nothing  cool, 
nothing  fragrant  to  be  seen,  felt,  or 
inhaled ;  all  dust,  glare,  noise,  with 
a  chandlers  shop,  perhaps,  next  doorl 
Sidney,  armed  with  a  pair  of  scissors, 
was  cutting  the  pictures  out  of  a 
story-book,  which  his  mother  had 
bought  him  the  day  before.  Philip, 
who,  of  late,  had  taken  much  to 
rambling  about  the  streets — it  may 
be,  in  hopes  of  meeting  one  of  those 
benevolent,  eccentric,  elderly  gentle- 
men, he  had  read  of  in  old  novels, 
who  suddenly  come  to  the  relief  of 
distressed  virtue;  or,  more  probably, 
from  the  restlessness  that  belonged  to 
his  adventurous  temperament ;  — 
Phillip  had  left  the  house  since 
breakfast. 

"  Oh  !  how  hot  this  nasty  room  is!" 
exclaimed  Sidney,  abruptly,  looking 
up  from  his  employment.  "Sha'n't 
we  ever  go  into  the  country  again, 
mamma?" 

"  Not  at  present,  my  love." 

"  I  wish  I  could  have  my  pony ; 
why  can't  I  have  my  pony,  mammal" 

"Because — because — the  pony  la 
sold,  Sidney." 

"Who  sold  it?" 

"  Your  uncle." 

"  He  is  a  very  naugnty  man,  my 
uncle  :  is  not  he  1  But,  can't  I  have 
another  pony?  It  would  be  so  nice, 
this  fine  weather !" 

"Ah!  my  dear,  I  wish  I  could 
afford  it :  but  you  shall  have  a  ride 
this  week !  Yes,"  continued  the 
mother,  as  if  reasoning  with  herself, 
in  excuse  of  the  extravagance,  "  he 
does  not  look  well :  poor  child !  he 
must  have  exercise." 

"  A    ride  !— oh  !   that  is  my  owjj 
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kind  mamma!"  exclaimed  Sidney, 
clapping  his  hands.  "Not  on  a 
donkey,  you  know  ! — a  pony.  The 
man  down  the  street,  there,  lets  ponies. 
I  must  have  the  white  pony  with  the 
loniTtail.  But,  I  say,  mamma,  don't  tell 
Phili]),  pray  don't ;  he  would  bejealous. " 

"  No,  not  jealous,  my  dear ;  why 
do  you  think  soT' 

'•  Eeeause  he  is  always  angry  when 
I  ask  you  for  anything.  It  is  very  un- 
kind in  him,  for  I  don't  care  if  he  has 
a  pony,  too, — only  not  the  white 
one." 

Here  the  postman's  knock,  loud  and 
sudden,  startled  Mrs.  Morton  from 
her  seat.  She  pressed  her  hands 
tightly  to  her  heart,  as  if  to  stiU  its 
beating,  and  went  tremulously  t-o  the 
door  ;  thence  to  the  stairs,  to  antici- 
pate the  lumbering  step  of  the  slip- 
aJiod  maid  servant. 

"  Give  it  me,  Jane  ;  give  it  me  !" 

"  One  shilling  and  eightpence — 
charged  double — \fyoii  please,ma'am! 
Thank  you." 

"  Mamma,  may  I  tell  Jane  to  engage 
the  pony  V 

"  Not  now,  my  love ;  sit  down  ;  be 
quiet :  I — I  am  not  well." 

Sidney,  who  was  affectionate  and 
obedient,  crept  back  peaceably  to  the 
window,  and,  after  a  short,  impatient 
sigh,  resumed  the  scissors  and  the 
story-book.  I  do  not  apologise  to  the 
reader  for  the  various  letters  I  am 
obliged  to  lay  before  him :  for  character 
often  betrays  itself  more  in  letters 
than  in  speech.  Mr.  Roger  Morton's 
reply  was  couched  in  these  terms  : — 

"Dear  Catherine,  —  I  have  re- 
ceived your  letter  of  the  14th  inst., 
and  write  per  return.  I  am  very 
much  grieved  to  hear  of  your  afflic- 
tions ;  but,  whatever  you  say,  I  cannot 
think  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort  acted  like 
a  conscientious  man,  in  forgetting  to 
nake  his  will,  and  leaving  his  little 
Dnes  destitute.  It  i.s  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  his  intentions ;  but  the  proof 


of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating.  And 
it  is  hard  upon  me,  who  have  a  large 
family  of  my  own,  and  get  my  liveli- 
hood by  hone-t  industry,  to  have  a 
rich  gentleman's  children  to  maintain. 
As  for  your  story  about  the  private 
marriage,  it  may  or  not  be.  Perhaps 
you  were  taken  in  by  that  worthless 
man,  for  a  real  marriage  it  couid  not 
be.  And,  as  you  say,  the  law  has 
decided  that  point ;  therefore,  the 
less  you  say  on  the  matter  the  better. 
It  all  comes  to  the  same  thing.  People 
are  not  bound  to  believe  what  can't  be 
proved.  And  even  if  what  you  say  is 
true,  you  are  more  to  be  blamed  than 
pitied  for  holding  your  tongue  so  many 
years,  and  discrediting  an  honest  family 
as  ours  has  always  been  considered. 
I  am  sure  my  wife  would  not  have 
thought  of  such  a  thing  for  the  finest 
gentleman  that  ever  wore  shoe-leather. 
However,  I  don't  want  to  hurt  your 
feelings ;  and  I  am  sure  I  am  ready 
to  do  whatever  is  right  and  proper. 
You  cannot  expect  that  I  should  ask 
you  to  my  house.  My  wife,  you  know, 
is  a  very  religious  woman — what  is 
called  evangelical ;  but  that 's  neither 
here  nor  there  :  I  deal  with  all  people, 
churchmen  and  dissenters — even  Jews, 
— and  don't  trouble  my  head  much 
about  differences  in  opinion.  I  dare 
say  there  are  many  ways  to  heaveii ;  as 
I  said,  the  other  day,  to  Mr.  Thwaites, 
our  member.  But  it  is  right  to  say 
my  wife  will  not  hear  of  your  coming 
here  ;  and,  indeed,  it  might  do  harm 
to  my  business,  for  there  are  several 
elderly  single  gentlewomen,  who  buy 
flannel  for  the  poor  at  my  shop,  and 
they  are  very  particular  ;  as  they  ought 
to  be,  indeed  :  for  morals  are  very 
strict  in  this  county,  and  particularly 
in  this  town,  where  we  certainly  do 
pay  very  high  church-rates.  Not  that 
1  grumble  ;  for,  though  I  am  as  liberal 
as  any  man,  I  am  for  an  established 
church ;  as  I  ought  to  be,  since  the 
dean  is  my  best  customer.  With  re- 
gard  to  yourself   '  inclose  you  1)1., 
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and  you  will  let  me  know  when  it  is 
gone,  and  I  will  see  what  more  I 
can  do.  You  say  you  are  very  poorly, 
which  I  am  sorry  to  hear ;  but  you 
must  pluck  up  your  spirits,  and  take 
in  plain  work  ;  and  I  really  think  you 
ought  to  apply  to  Mr.  Kobert  Beau- 
fort. He  bears  a  high  character ; 
and,  notwithstanding  your  lawsuit, 
which  I  cannot  approve  of,  I  dare  say 
he  might  allow  you  iOl.  or  501.  a-year, 
if  you  apply  properly,  which  would  be 
the  right  thing  in  him.  So  much  for 
you.  As  for  the  boys — poor,  father- 
less creatures  ! — it  is  very  hard  that 
they  should  be  so  punished  for  no 
fault  of  their  own  ;  and  my  wife,  who, 
though  strict,  is  a  good-hearted 
woman,  is  ready  and  willing  to  do 
what  I  wish  about  them.  You  say 
the  eldest  is  near  sixteen,  and  well 
come  on  in  his  studies.  I  can  get 
him  a  very  good  thing  in  a  light, 
genteel  way.  My  wife's  brother,  Mr. 
Christopher  Plaskwith,  is  a  bookseller 
and  stationer,  with  pretty  practice,  in 

R .     He  is  a  clever  man,  and  has 

a  newspaper,  which  he  kindly  sends 
me  every  week  ;  and,  though  it  is  not 
my  county,  it  has  some  very  sensible 
views,  and  is  often  noticed  in  the 
London  papers,  as  'our  provincial 
contemporary.'  Mr.  Plaskwith  owes 
me  some  money,  which  I  advanced 
iim  when  he  set  up  the  paper ;  and 
he  has  several  times  most  honestly 
offered  to  pay  me,  in  shares  in  the 
said  paper.  I3ut,  as  the  thing  might 
break,  and  I  don't  like  concerns  I 
don't  understand,  I  have  not  taken 
advantage  of  his  very  handsome  pro- 
posals. Now  Plaskwith  wrote  me 
word,  two  days  ago,  that  he  wanted  a 
genteel,  smart  lad,  as  assistant  and 
'prentice,  and  offered  to  take  my 
eldest  boy ;  but  we  can't  spare  him. 
I  write  to  Christopher  by  this  post ; 
and  if  your  youth  will  run  down  on  the 
top  of  the  coach,  and  inquire  for  Mr. 
Plaskwith — the  fare  is  trifling  —  I 
have  no  doul''  lie  will  be  engaged  at 


once.  But  you  will  say,  '  There  's  the 
premium  to  consider!'  No  such 
thing ;  Kit  will  set  off  the  premium 
against  his  debt  to  me ;  so  you  will 
have  nothing  to  pay.  'Tis  a  very 
pretty  business  ;  and  the  lad's  educa- 
tion will  get  him  on;  so  that's  off 
your  mind.  As  to  the  little  chap,  I'll 
take  him  at  once.  You  say  he  is  a 
pretty  boy  ;  and  a  pretty  boy  is  always 
a  help  in  a  linen-draper's  shop.  lie 
shall  share  and  share  with  my  own 
young  folks ;  and  Mrs.  Morton  will 
take  care  of  his  washing  and  morals. 
I  conclude — (this  is  Mrs.  M's  sug- 
gestion)— that  he  has  had  the  measles, 
cowpock,  and  hooping  cough,  which 
please  let  me  know.  If  he  behave 
well,  which,  at  his  age,  we  can  easily 
break  him  into,  he  is  settled  for  life. 
So  now  you  •  have  got  rid  of  two 
mouths  to  feed,  and  have  nobody  to 
think  of  out  yourself,  which  must  be 
i  great  comfort  Don't  forget  to 
write  to  Mr.  Beaufort ;  and  if  he  don't 
do  something  for  you,  he's  not  the 
gentleman  I  take  him  for  :  but  you 
are  my  own  flesh  and  blood,  and 
shan't  starve;  for,  though  I  don't 
think  it  right  in  a  man  in  business  to 
encourage  what 's  wrong,  yet,  when  a 
person 's  down  in  the  world,  I  think 
an  ounce  of  help  is  better  than  a 
pound  of  preaching.  My  wife  thinks 
otherwise,  and  wants  to  send  j'ou  some 
tracts ;  but  everybody  can't  be  as 
correct  as  some  folks.  However,  as 
I  said  before,  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there.  Let  me  know  when  your  boy 
comes  down,  and  also  about  the 
measles,  cowpock,  and  hooping-cough ; 
also  if  all 's  right  with  Mr.  Plaskwith. 
So  now  I  hope  you  will  feel  more  com- 
fortable ;  and  remain, 

"  Dear  Catherine, 
"  Your  forgiving  and  aff'ectionate 

"  brother, 

"  Roger  Morton. 

''  High  street.  N ,  June  13." 

"  P.  S. — Mrs.  M.  says  that  she  will 
i  be  a  mother  to  your  Ijttle  boy,  and 
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that  yon  had  better  mend  up  all  his 
linen  before  you  send  him." 

Aa  Catherine  finished  this  epistle, 
she  lifted  her  eyes  and  beheld  Philip. 
He  had  entered  noiselessly,  and  he 
remained  silent,  leaning  against  the 
wall,  and  watching  the  face  of  his 
mother,  which  crimsoned  with  painful 
humiliation  while  she  read.  Philip 
was  not  now  the  trim  and  dainty 
stripling  first  introduced  to  the 
reader.  He  had  outgrown  his  faded 
suit  of  funereal  mourning ;  his  long 
neglected  hair  hung  elf-like  and 
matted  down  his  cbeelis;  there  was  a 
gloomy  look  in  his  bright  dark  eyes. 
Poverty  never  betrays  itself  more 
than  in  the  features  and  form  of 
Pride.  It  was  evident  that  his  spirit 
endured,  ratlier  than  accommodated 
itself  to,  his  fallen  state;  and,  notwith- 
standing his  soiled  and  threadbare 
garments,  and  a  haggardness  that  ill 
becomes  the  years  of  palmy  youth, 
there  was  about  his  whole  mien  and 
person  a  wild  and  savage  grandeur 
more  impressive  than  his  former 
ruffling  arrogance  of  manner. 

"  Well,  mother,"  said  he,  with  a 
strange  mixture  of  sternness  in  his 
countenance,  and  pity  in  his  voice  ; 
"  well,  m.other,  and  what  says  your 
brother?" 

"  You  decided  for  us  once  before, 
decide  again.  But  I  need  not  ask 
you  ;  you  would  never " 

"  I  don't  know,"  interrupted  Philip, 
vaguely  ;  "  let  me  see  what  we  are  to 
decide  on." 

Mrs.  Morton  was  naturally  a  woman 
of  high  couratre  and  spirit,  but  sick- 
ness and  grief  had  worn  down  both  ; 
and  though  Philip  was  but  .sixteen, 
there  is  something  in  the  very  nature 
of  woman — especially  in  trouble  — 
which  makes  her  seek  to  lean  on  some 
other  will  than  her  own.  She  gave 
Philip  the  letter,  and  went  quietly  to 
sit  down  by  Sidney. 

''Yoijr  brother  means   well,"   said 


Philip,  when  he  had  concluded  the 
epistle. 

"  Yes,  but  nothing  is  to  lie  done ;  I 
cannot,  cannot  send  poor  Sidney  to — 
to •"  and  Mrs.  Morton  sobbed. 

"  No,  my  dear,  dear  mother,  no  ;  it 
would  be  terrible,  indeed,  to  part  you 
and  him.  But  this  bookseller — Plask- 
with — perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  sup- 
port you  both." 

"  Why.  you  do  not  think,  Philip,  of 
being  an  apprentice  ! — you,  who  have 
been  so  brought  up — you,  who  are  so 
proud  !" 

"  Mother,  I  would  sweep  the  cross- 
ings for  your  sake  !  Mother,  for  your 
sake  T  would  go  to  my  uncle  Beaufort 
with  my  hat  in  my  hand,  for  half- 
pence. Mother,  I  am  not  proud -T 
would  be  honest,  if  I  can — but  when 
T  see  you  pining  away,  and  socbancred, 
the  devil  comes  into  me,  and  I  often 
shudder  lest  T  should  commit  some 
crime — what,  I  don't  know!" 

"Come  here,  Philip — my  own  Philip 
— my  son,  my  hope,  my  firstborn  !" — 
and  the  mother's  heart  gushed  forth  in 
all  the  fondness  of  early  days.  "  Don't 
speak  so  terribly,  you  frighten  me  !" 

She  threw  her  arms  round  his  neck, 
and  kissed  him  soothingly'.  He  laid 
his  burning  temples  on  her  bosom, 
and  nestled  him.self  to  her,  as  he  had 
been  wont  to  do,  after  some  stormy 
parox.ysm  of  his  passionate  and  way- 
ward infancy.  So  there  they  remained 
— their  lips  silent,  th3ir  hearts  speak- 
iner  to  each  other — each  from  each 
taking  strange  succour  and  holy 
strength — till  Philip  rose,  calm,  and 
with  a  quiet  smile,  —  "  Good-by, 
mother :  T  will  go  at  once  to  Mr 
Plaskwiih." 

"  But  you  have  no  money  for  the 
coach-fare;  here,  Philip,"  and  she 
placed  her  purse  in  his  hand,  from 
which  he  reluctantly  selected  a  few 
shillings.  "  And  mind,  if  the  man  is 
rude,  and  you  dislike  him— mind,  you 
must  not  subject  .yourself  to  insolence 
and  mortificatiorj," 
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"Oh,  all  will  go  well,  don't  fear," 
said  Philip,  cheerfully,  and  he  left  the 
house. 

Towards  evening  he  had  reached 
nis  destination.  The  shop  was  of 
goodly  exterior,  with  a  private  en- 
trance; over  the  shop  was  written, 
"  Christopher  Plaskwith,  Bookseller 
and  Stationer :"  on  the  private  door 

a  brass  plate,  inscribed  with  "  R 

and  * Mercury  Office,  Mr.  Plask- 

witli."  Philip  applied  at  the  private 
entrance,  and  was  shown  by  a 
"neat-handed  Phillis"  into  a  small 
office-room.  In  a  few  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  the  bookseller  entered. 

Mr.  Christopher  Plaskwith  was  a 
short,  stout  man,  in  drab-coloured 
breeches,  and  gaiters  to  match;  a  black 
coat  and  waistcoat ;  he  wore  a  large 
watch  chain,  with  a  prodigious  bunch 
of  seals,  alternated  by  small  keys  and 
old-ftishioned  mourning-rings.  His 
complexion  was  pale  and  sodden,  and 
his  hair  short,  dark,  and  sleek.  The 
bookseller  valued  himself  on  a  like- 
ness to  Buonaparte  ;  and  affected  a 
short,  brusque,  peremptory  manner, 
which  he  meant  to  be  the  indication 
of  the  vigorous  and  decisive  character 
of  his  prototype. 

"  So  you  are  the  young  gentleman 
Mr.  Roger  Morton  recommends?" 
Here  Mr.  Plaskwith  took  out  a  huge 
pocket-book,  slowly  unclasped  it, 
staring  hard  at  Philip,  with  what  he 
designed  for  a  piercing  and  pene- 
trative survey. 

"  This  is  the  letter — no  !  this  is  Sir 
Thomas  Champerdown's  order  for  fifty 
copies  of  the  last  Mercury,  containing 
■  his  speech  at  the  county  meeting. 
Your  age,  young  man  ? — only  sixteen ! 
— look  older; — that's  not  it — that's 
not  it — and  this  is  it! — sit  down. 
Yes,  Mr.  Roger  Morton  recommends 
you — a  relation — unfortunate  circum- 
stances— well-educated — hum  !  Well, 
young  man,  what  have  you  to  say  for 
yourselfr 

"Sirr 


'      "  Can  you    cast    accounts  1 — know 
book-keeping?" 

"  I  know  something  or  algebra,  sir." 

"  Algebra  ! — oh,  what  else?" 

"  French  and  Latin." 

"  Hum  ! — may  be  useful.  Why  do 
you  wear  your  hair  so  long  ? — look  at 
mine.     What's  your  name?" 

"  Philip  Morton." 

"Mr.  Philip  Morton,  you  have  an 
intelligent  countenance — I  go  a  great 
deal  by  countenances.  You  know  the 
terms  ? — most  favourable  to  you.  No 
premium — I  settle  that  with  Roger. 
I  give  board  and  bed — find  your  own 
washing.  Habits  regular — 'prentice- 
ship  only  five  years ;  when  over,  must 
not  set  up  in  the  same  town.  I  will 
see  to  the  indentures.  When  can  you 
come?" 

"  When  you  please,  sir." 

"  Day  after  to-morrow,  by  six  o'clock 
coach." 

"  But,  sir,"  said  Philip,  "  will  there 
be  no  salary  ?  —  something,  ever  so 
small,  that  I  could  send  to  my 
mother?" 

"Salary,  at  sixteen? — board  and 
bed — no  premium  !  Salary,  what  for? 
'Prentices  have  no  salary  ! — you  will 
have  every  comfort." 

"  Give  me  less  comfort,  that  I  may 
give  my  mother  more  ;  —  a  little 
money,  ever  so  little,  and  take  it  out 
of  my  board  :  I  can  do  with  one  meal 
a-day,  sir." 

The  bookseller  was  moved  :  he  took 
a  huge  pinchful  of  snuff  out  of  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  mused  a  mo- 
ment. He  then  said,  as  he  re-ex- 
amined Philip — 

"Well,  young  man,  I'll  tell  you 
what  we  will  do.  You  shall  come 
here  first  upon  trial ; — see  if  we  like 
each  other  before  we  sign  the  inden- 
tures ;  —  allow  you,  meanwhile,  five 
shillings  a-week.  If  you  sho  v  talent, 
will  see  if  I  and  Roger  can  settle  about 
some  little  allowance.    That  do,  eh?" 

"  I  thank  you,  sir,  yes,"  said  Philip 
gratefully. 
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"  Agreed,  then.  Follow  me — pre- 
sent you  to  Mrs.  P." 

Thus  saying,  Mr.  Plaskwith  re- 
turned the  letter  to  the  pocket-book, 
and  the  pocket-book  to  the  pocket; 
and,  putting  his  arms  behind  his 
coat  tails,  threw  up  his  chin,  and 
strode  through  the  passage  into  a 
small  parlour,  that  looked  upon  a 
small  garden.  Here,  seated  round 
the  table,  were  a  thin  lady,  with  a 
squint,  (Mrs.  Plaskwith,)  two  little 
girls,  (the  Misses  Plaskwith,)  also 
with  squints, — and  pinafores ;  a  young 
man  of  three  or  four-andtwenty,  in 
nankeen  trowsers,  a  little  the  worse 
for  washing,  and  a  black  velveteen 
jacket  and  waistcoat.  This  young 
gentleman  was  very  much  freckled ; 
wore  his  hair,  which  was  dark  and 
wiry,  up  at  one  side,  down  at  the 
other;  had  a  short  thick  nose;  full 
lips ;  and,  when  close  to  him,  smelt 
of  cigars.  Such  was  Mr.  Plimmins, 
Mr.  Plaskwith's /ac/o^Mm,  foreman  in 
the  shop,  assistant-editor  to  the  Mer- 
cury. Mr.  Plaskwith  formally  went 
the  round  of  the  introduction ;  Mrs. 
P.  nodded  her  head";  the  Misses  P. 
nudged  each  other,  and  grinned ;  Mr. 
Plimmins  passed  his  hand  through 
his  hair,  glanced  at  the  glass,  and 
bowed  very  politely. 

"  Now,  Mrs.  P.,  my  second  cup,  and 
give  Mr.  Morton  his  dish  of  tea. 
Must  be  tired,  sir — hot  day.  Jemima, 
ring— no,  go  to  the  stairs,  and  call 
out,  '  More  buttered  toast.'  That's 
the  shorter  way — promptitude  is  my 
rule  in  life,  Mr.  Morton.  Pray — hum, 
hum  —  have  you  ever,  by  chance, 
studied  the  biography  of  the  great 
iVapoleon  Buonaparte?" 

Mr.  Plimmins  gulped  down  his 
tea,  and  kicked  Philip  under  the 
table.  Philip  looked  fiercely  at  the 
foreman,  and  replied,  sullenly,  "  No, 
sir." 

"That's  a  pity.  Napoleon  Buona- 
parte was  a  very  great  man, — very ! 
fou  have  seen  his  cast? — there  it  ]«, 


on  the  dumb  waiter  1     Look  at  it ! 
see  a  likeness,  eh  1 " 

"Likeness,  sir]  I  never  saw  Na- 
poleon Buonaparte." 

"  Never  saw  him  !  No !  just  look 
round  the  room.  Who  does  that  bust 
put  you  in  mind  of]  who  does  it  re- 
semble?" 

Here  Mr.  Plaskwith  rose,  and 
placed  himself  in  an  attitude ;  his 
hand  in  his  waistcoat,  and  his  face 
pensively  inclined  towards  the  tea- 
table.  "  Now  fancy  me  at  St.  Helena; 
this  table  is  the  ocean.  Now  then,  who 
is  that  cast  like,  Mr.  Philip  Morton!" 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  it  is  like  you  !  " 

"Ah,  that  it  is  !  strikes  every  one  ! 
Does  it  not,  Mrs.  P.,  does  it  not?  And 
when  you  have  known  me  longer,  you 
will  find  a  moral  similitude — a  moral, 
sir !  Straightforward— short — to  the 
point — bold — determined  ! " 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  P. ! "  said  Mrs. 
Plaskwith,  very  querulously,  "  do 
make  haste  with  your  tea ;  the  young 
gentleman,  I  suppose,  wants  to  go 
home,  and  the  coach  passes  in  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour." 

"  Have  you  seen  Kean  in  Richard 
the  Third,  Mr.  Morton  ? ''  asked  Mr. 
Plimmins. 

"  I  have  never  seen  a  play." 

"  Never  seen  a  play !  How  very 
odd ! " 

"  Not  at  all  odd,  Mr.  Plimmins," 
said  the  stationer.  "  Mr.  Morton  has 
known  troubles — so  hand  him  the 
hot  toast." 

Silent  and  morose,  but  rather  dis- 
dainful than  sad,  Philip  listened  to  the 
babble  round  him,  and  observed  the 
ungenial  characters  with  which  he  was' 
to  associate.  He  cared  not  to  please 
{that,  alas  !  had  never  been  especially 
his  study) ;  it  was  enough  for  him  if 
he  could  see,  stretching  to  his  mind's 
eye  beyond  the  walls  of  that  dull 
room,  the  long  vistas  into  fairer  for- 
tune. At  sixteen,  what  sorrow  can 
freeze  the  Hope,  or  what  prophetic 
fear  whisper  "  Fool"  to  the  Ambition} 
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He  would  bear  back  into  ease  and 
prosperity,  if  not  into  affluence  and 
station,  the  dear  ones  left  at  home. 
From  the  eminence  of  five  shillings 
a-week,  he  looked  over  the  Promised 
Land. 

At  length,  Mr.  Plaskwith,  pulling 
out  his  watch,  said,  "  Just  in  time  to 
catch  the  coach ;  make  your  bow  and 
be  off — Smart's  the  word  !"  Philip 
rose,  took  up  his  hat,  made  a  stiff 
bow  that  included  the  whole  group, 
and  vanished  with  his  host. 

Mrs.  Plaskwith  breathed  more 
easily  when  he  was  gone. 

"  I  never  seed  a  more  odd,  tierce, 
ill-bred-looking  young  man !  I  de- 
clare I  am  quite  afraid  of  him.  What 
an  eye  he  has  ! " 

"  Uncommonly  dark  ;  what,  I  may 
say,  gipsy-like,"  said  Mr.  Plimmins. 

"  He !  he !  You  always  do  say 
such  good  things,  Plimmins.  Gipsy- 
like I  he  !  he  !  So  he  is !  I  wonder 
if  he  can  tell  fortunes  ] " 

"  He'll  be  long  before  he  has  a  for- 
tune of  his  own  to  tell.  Ha !  ha ! " 
said  Plimmins. 

"  He !  he !  how  very  good  !  you  are 
so  pleasant,  Plimmins." 

While  these  strictures  on  his  ap- 
pearance were  still  going  on,  Philip 
had  already  ascended  the  roof  of  the 
coach ;  and,  waving  his  hand,  with 
the  condescension  of  old  times,  to  his 
future  master,  was  carried  away  by 
the  "Express"  in  a  whirlwind  of 
dust. 

"  A.  very  warm  evening,  sir,"  said  a 
passenger  seated  at  his  right;  puffing, 
while  he  spoke,  from  a  short  German 
pipe,  a  volume  of  smoke  into  Philip's 
face. 

"  Very  warm.  Be  so  good  as  to 
smoke  into  the  face  of  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  you,"  returned 
Philip,  petulantly. 

"  Ho,  ho  I "  replied  the  passenger, 
with  a  loud,  powerful  laugh  —  the 
laugh  of  a  strong  man.  "  You  don't 
take  to  the  pipe  yet ;  you  will  by  and 


by,  when  you  have  known  tue  cares  and 
anxieties  that  I  have  gone  through. 
A  pipe! — it  is  a  great  soother!  —  a 
pleasant  comforter  !  Blue  devils  fly 
before  its  honest  breath !  It  ripens 
the  brain — it  opens  the  heart ;  and 
the  man  who  smokes,  thinks  like  a 
sage  and  acts  like  a  Samaritan  ! " 

Roused  from  his  reverie  by  this 
quaint  and  unexpected  declamation, 
Philip  turned  his  quick  glance  at  his 
neighbour.  He  saw  a  man,  of  great 
bulk,  and  immense  physical  power — 
broad-shouldered — deep-chested — not 
corpulent,  but  taking  the  same  girth 
from  bone  and  muscle  that  a  corpulent 
man  does  from  flesh.  He  wore  a  blue 
coat — frogged,  braided,  and  buttoned 
to  the  throat.  A  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat,  set  on  one  side,  gave  a  jaunty 
appearance  to  a  countenanc^e  which, 
notwithstanding  its  jovial  complexion 
and  smiling  mouth,  had,  in  repose,  a 
bold  and  decided  character.  It  was  a 
face  well  suited  to  the  frame,  inasmuch 
as  it  betokened  a  mind  capable  of 
wielding  and  mastering  the  brute 
physical  force  of  body ; — light  eyes 
of  piercing  intelligence ;  rough,  but 
resolute  and  striking  features,  and 
a  jaw  of  iron.  There  was  thought, 
there  was  power,  there  was  passion,  in 
the  shaggy  brow,  the  deep-ploughed 
lines,  the  dilated  nostril,  and  the  rest- 
less play  of  the  lips.  Philip  looked 
hard  and  gravely,  and  the  man  re- 
turned his  look. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  me,  young 
gentleman  1"  asked  the  passenger,  as 
he  replaced  the  pipe  in  his  mouth. 
"  I  am  a  fine-looking  man,  am  I  not  ]" 

"  You  seem  a  strange  one." 

"Strange  ! — Ay,  I  puzzle  you,  as  I 
have  done,  and  shall  do,  many.  You 
cannot  read  me  as  easily  as  I  can  read 
you.  Come,  shall  I  guess  at  your 
character  and  circumstances  ?  You 
are  a  gentleman,  or  something  like  it, 
by  birth ;  that  the  tone  of  your  voice 
tells  me.  You  are  poor,  devilish  poor; 
— that  the  hole  ia  vour  coat  assures 
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me.  You  are  proud,  fiery,  discon- 
tented,and  unhappy; — all  that  1  see  in 
your  face.  It  was  because  I  saw  those 
fiigns  that  I  spoke  to  you.  1  volunteer 
no  acquaintance  with  the  happy." 

"  I  dare  say  not ;  for  if  you  know 
aU  the  unhappy  you  must  have  a  suf- 
ficiently large  acquaintance,"  returned 
Philip. 

"  Your  wit  is  beyond  your  years  ! 
What  is  your  calling,  if  the  question 
does  not  offend  you?" 

"  I  have  none  as  yet,"  said  Philip, 
with  a  slight  sigh,  and  a  deep  blush. 

"  More 's  the  pity !  "  grunted  the 
smoker,  with  a  long,  emphatic,  nasal 
intonation.  "I  .should  have  judged 
that  you  were  a  raw  recruit  in  the 
camp  of  the  enemy." 

"  Enemy !   I  don't  understand  you." 

"  In  other  words,  a  )lant  growing 
out  of  a  lawj-er's  ile.sk.  I  will  explain. 
There  is  one  class  of  spiders,  indus- 
trious, hardworking  octopedes,  who, 
out  of  the  sweat  of  their  brains,  (I 
take  it,  by-the-bye,  that  a  spider  must 
have  a  fine  craniological  develop- 
ment,) make  their  own  webs  and 
catch  their  own  flies.  There  is  an- 
other class  of  spiders  who  have  no 
stuff  in  them  wherewith  to  make 
webs ;  they,  therefore,  wander  about, 
looking  out  for  food  provided  by  the 
toil  of  their  neighbours.  Whenever 
they  come  to  the  web  of  a  smaller 
spider,  whose  larder  seems  well  sup- 
plied, they  rush  upon  his  domain — 
pursue  him  to  his  hole — eat  him  up 
if  they  can — reject  him  if  he  is  too 
tough  for  their  maws,  and  quietly 
po3ses,s  themselves  of  all  the  legs  and 
wings  they  find  dangling  in  his 
meshes :  these  spiders  I  call  enemies 
— the  world  calls  them  lawyers  !  " 

Philip  laughed  :  "  And  who  are  the 
first  class  of  spiders  1 " 

"  Honest  creatures  who  openly  con- 
fess that  they  live  upon  flies.  Lawyers 
fall  foul  upon  them,  under  pretence 
Df  delivering  flies  from  their  clutches. 
They    are    wonderful    blood-suckers 


these  lawyers,  in  spite  of  all  their  hy- 
pocrisy.    Ha  !  ha !     Ho  !  ho !  " 

And  with  a  loud,  rough  chuckle, 
more  expressive  of  malignity  than 
mirth,  the  man  turned  himself  round, 
applied  vigorously  to  his  pipe,  and 
sank  into  a  silence  which,  as  mile 
after  mile  glided  past  the  wheels,  he 
did  not  seem  disposed  to  break. 
Neither  was  Philip  inclined  to  be 
communicative.      Considerations   for 

i  his  own  state  and  prospects  swal- 
lowed uj>  the  curiosity  he  might 
otherwise  have  felt  as  to  his  singular 
neighbour.  He  had  not  touched  food 
since  the  early  morning.  Anxiety 
had  made  him  insensible  to  hunger, 
till  he  arrived  at  Mr.  Plaskwith's ; 
and  then,  feverish,  sore,  and  sick  at 
heart,  the  sight  of  the  luxuries  gracing 
the  tea-table  only  revolted  him.  He 
did  not  now  feel  hunger,  but  he  was 
fatigued  and  faint.  For  several  nights 
the  sleep  which  youth  can  so  ill  dis- 
pense with  had  been  broken  and  dis- 
turbed; and  now,  the  rapid  motion 
of  the  coach,  and  the  free  current  of 
a  fresher  and  more  exhausting  air 
than  he  h.ad  been  accustomed  to  for 
many  months,  began  to-  operate  on 
his  nerves  like  the  intoxication  of  a 
narcotic.  His  eyes  grew  heavy ;  in- 
distinct mists,  through  which  there 
seemed  to  glare  the  various  squints  of 

,  the  female  Plaskwiths,  succeeded  the 
gliding  road  and  the  dancing  trees. 

j  His  head  fell  on  his  bosom ;  and 
thence,  instinctively  seeking  the 
strongest  support  at  hand,  inclined 
towards  the  stout  smoker,  and  finally 
nestled  itself  composedly  on  that  gen- 
tleman's shoulder.  The  passenger, 
feeling  this  unwelcome  and  unsolicited 
weight,  took  the  pipe,  which  he  had 
already  thrice  refilled,  from  his  lips, 
and  emitted  an  angry  and  impatient 
snort ;  finding  that  this  produced  no 
eflPect,  and  that  the  load  grew  heavier 
as  the  boy's  sleep  grew  deeper,  he 
cried,  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Holla !  1  did 
not  pay  my  fare  to  be  your  bolster. 
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young  man ! "  and  shook  himself 
lustily.  Philip  started,  and  would 
have  fallen  sidelong  from  the  coach, 
if  his  neighbour  had  not  griped  him 
hard  with  a  hand  that  could  have 
kept  a  young  oak  from  falling. 

"  Rouse  yourself !— you  might  have 
had  an  ugly  tumble." 

Philip  muttered  something  inau- 
dible, between  sleeping  and  waking, 
and  turned  his  dark  eyes  towards  the 
man;  in  that  glance  there  was  so 
much  unconscious,  but  sad  and  deep 
reproach,  that  the  passenger  felt 
touched  and  ashamed.  Before,  how- 
ever, he  could  say  anything  in  apology 
or  conciliation,  Philip  had  again  fallen 
asleep.  But  this  time,  as  if  he  had 
felt  and  resented  the  rebuff  he  had 
received,  he  inclined  his  head  away 
from  his  neighbour,  against  the  edge 
of  a  box  on  the  roof— a  dangerous 
pillow,  from  which  any  sudden  jolt 
might  transfer  him  to  the  road 
below. 

"  Poor  lad  !— he  looks  pale  ! "  mut- 
tered the  man,  and  he  knocked  the 
weed  from  his  pipe,  which  he  placed 
gently  in  his  pocket.  "  Perhaps  the 
smoke  was  too  much  for  him  —  he 
seems  ill  and  thini"  and  he.  took  the 
boy"s  long  lean  fingers  in  his  own. 
"  His  cheek  is  hollow  ! — what  do  I 
know  but   it  may  be   with   fasting^ 


Pooh  !  I  was  a  brute.    Hush,  coachet-. 
hush!    don't   talk   so    loud,    and    be 
d—d  to  you  —  he  will   certainly  be 
off;"  and  the  man  softly  and  creep- 
ingly  encircled  the  boy's  waist  with 
his  huge  arm.     "  Now,  then,  to  shift 
his   head;    so  —  so, —  that's   right." 
Philip's  sallow  cheek  and  long  hair 
were  now  tenderly  lapped  on  the  soli- 
loquist's bosom.     "  Poor  wretch  !  he 
smiles;    perhaps   he   is   thinking   o! 
home,  and  the  butterflies  he  ran  after 
1  when  he  was  an  urchin— they  neve: 
come   back,  those   days;  —  never- 
never —  never!      I   think    the  wind 
veers  to  the  east;  he  may  catch  cold  ;" 
—and  with  that,  the  man  sliding  the 
head   for  a  moment,   and  with    the 
tenderness    of    a   woman,   from    his 
breast   to   his  shoulder,    unbuttoned 
his  coat  (as  he  replaced  the  weight, 
no  longer  unwelcome,  in  its  former 
part),  and  drew  the  lappets  closely 
round     the     slender    frame    of    the 
sleeper,    exposing    his    own    sturdy 
breast — for  he  wore  no  waistcoat — 
to  the  sharpening  air.     Thus  cradled 
on   that   stranger's   bosom,  wrapped 
from  the  present,  and  dreaming  per- 
haps—  while   a   hearc    scorched    by 
fierce  and  terrible  struggles  with  life 
and  sin  made  his  pillow — of  a  falf 
and  unsullied  future,  slept  the  father- 
less and  friendless  boT. 
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"  Comtance.  My  lifo,  my  joy,  my  food,  my  all  the  world. 
My  widow-comfort." — King  John. 


Amidst  the  glare  of  lamps — the  rattle 
of  carriages — the  lumbering  of  carts 
and  waggous — the  throng,  the  clam- 
our, the  reeking  life  and  dissonant 
roar  of  London,  Philip  woke  from  his 
happy  sleep.  He  woke,  uncertain  and 
confused,  and  saw  strange  eyes  bent 
on  him  kindly  and  watchfully. 

"  You  have  slept  well,  my  lad  ! " 
said  the  passenger,  in  the  deep  ringing 
voice  which  made  itself  heard  above 
all  the  noi.ses  round. 

"  And  you  have  suffered  me  to  in- 
commode you  thus]"  said  Philip, 
with  more  gratitude  in  his  voice  and 
look  than,  perhaps,  he  had  shown  to 
any  one  out  of  his  own  family  since 
his  birth. 

"  You  have  had  but  little  kindness 
shown  you,  my  poor  boy,  if  you  think 
so  much  of  this." 

"  No — all  people  were  very  kind  to 
nie  once.  I  did  not  value  it  then." 
Here  tlie  coach  rolled  heavily  down 
the  dark  arch  of  the  inn-yard. 

"  Take  care  of  yourself,  my  boy ! 
You  look  ill;"  and  in  the  dark  the 
man  slipped  a  sovereign  into  Philip's 
hand. 

"  I  don't  want  money.  Though  I 
thank  you  heartily  all  the  same  ;  it 
H'ould  be  a  shame  at  my  age  to  be  a 
beggar.  But,  can  you  think  of  an 
employment  where  I  can  make  some- 
thing '( —  what  tiiey  offer  me  is  so 
trifling.  I  liave  a  mother  and  a 
brother — a  mere  child,  sir — at  home." 

"  Employment ! "  repeated  the  man ; 
and  a«  the  coach  now  stopped  at  the 
tavern  door,  the  light  from  the  lamp 
fell  full  -^n  his  marked  face.     "Ay,  I 


know  of  employment;  but  you  should 
apply  to  some  one  else  to  obtain  it 
for  you  !  As  for  me,  it  is  not  likely 
that  we  shall  meet  again  ! " 

"  1  am  sorry  for  that  I^What  and 
who  are  you?"  asked  Philip,  with  a 
rude  and  blunt  curiosity. 

"  Me !  "  returned  the  passenger, 
with  his  deep  laugh ;  "  Oh  !  I  know 
some  people  who  call  me  an  honest 
fellow.  Take  the  employment  offered 
you,  no  matter  how  trifling  the  wages 
—  keep  out  of  harm's  way.  Good 
night  to  you !" 

So  saying,  he  quickly  descended 
from  the  roof,  and,  as  he  was  directing 
the  coachman  where  to  look  for  his 
carj)et-bag,  Philip  saw  three  or  four 
well-dressed  men  make  up  to  him, 
shake  him  heartily  by  the  hand,  and 
welcome  him  with  great  seeming 
cordiality. 

Philip  sighed.  "  He  has  friends," 
he  muttered  to  himself;  and,  paying 
his  fare,  he  turned  from  the  bustling 
yaid,  and  took  his  solitary  way  home. 

A  week  after  his  visit  to  11 , 

i'hilip  was  settled  on  his  probation  at 
Mr.  Plaskwith's,  and  Mrs.  Morton's 
health  was  so  decidedly  worse,  that 
she  resolved  to  know  her  fate,  and 
consult  a  physician.  The  oracle  was 
at  first  ambiguous  in  its  response. 
But  when  Mrs.  Morton  said  firmly, 
"  I  have  duties  to  perform  ;  upon  your 
candid  answer  rest  my  plans  with 
respect  to  my  children — left,  if  I  die 
suddenly,  destitute  in  the  world," — 
the  doctor  looked  hard  in  her  face, 
saw  its  calm  resolution,  and  replied 
frankly, — 
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"  Lose  no  time,  then,  in  arranging 
your  plans ;  life  is  uncertain  with  all 
— with  you,  especially ;  you  may  live 
gome  time  yet,  but  your  constitution 
is  much  shaken — I  fear  there  is  water 
on  the  chest.  No,  ma'am — no  fee.  I 
vdll  see  you  again." 

The  physician  turned  to  Sidney, 
who  played  with  his  watch-chain,  and 
smiled  up  in  his  face. 

"  And  that  child,  sir  ] "  said  the 
mother,  wistfi^lly,  forgetting  the  dread 
fiat  pronounced  against  herself, — "  he 
is  so  delicate  ! " 

"  Not  at  all,  ma'am,— a  very  fine 
little  fellow ;"  and  the  doctor  patted 
the  boy's  head,  and  abruptly  vanished. 

"  Ah !  mamma,  I  wish  you  would 
ride — I  wish  you  would  take  the  white 
aony!" 


"  P'lor  boy !  poor  boy  ! "  muttered 
the  mother  :  "  I  must  not  be  selfish." 
She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
and  began  to  think  ! 

Could  she,  thus  doomed,  resolve  on 
declining  her  brother's  oiFer  ]  Did  it 
not,  at  least,  secure  bread  and  shelter 
to  her  child  ?  When  she  was  dead, 
might  not  a  tie,  between  the  uncle 
and  nephew,  be  snapped  asunder  ? 
Would  he  be  as  kind  to  the  boy  as 
now  when  she  could  commend  him 
with  her  own  lips  to  his  care — whei» 
she  could  place  that  precious  charge 
into  his  hands  ]  With  these  thoughts, 
she  formed  one  of  those  resolutions 
which  have  all  the  strength  of  self- 
sacrificing  love.  She  would  put  the 
boy  from  her,  her  last  solace  and  com- 
fort; she  would  die  alone, — aloue  I 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

'  Comtance.  When  I  Bliall  meet  him  in  tlie  court  of  heaven, 
I  shall  not  knnw  him."— King  John. 


One  evening,  the  shop  closed  and  the 
business  done,  Mr.  Roger  Morton  and 
his  family  sat  in  that  snug  and  com- 
fortable retreat  which  generally  backs 
the  ware-rooms  of  an  English  trades- 
man. Happy  often,  and  indeed  happy, 
is  that  little  sanctuary,  near  to,  and 
yet  remote  from,  the  toil  and  care  of 
the  busy  mart  from  which  its  homely 
ea,se  and  peaceful  security  are  drawn. 
Glance  down  those  rows  of  silenced 
shops  in  a  town  at  night,  and  picture 
the  glad  and  qniet  gronj)S  gathered 
within,  over  that  nightly  and  social 
meal  which  custom  has  banished  from 
the  more  indolent  tribes,  who  neither 
toil  nor  spin.  Placed  between  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  the  tradesman, 
who  ventures  not  beyond  his  means, 
and  sees  clear  books  and  sure  gains, 
with  enough  of  occupation  to  give 
healthful  excitement,  enough  of  for- 
tune to  greet  each  new-born  child 
without  a  sigh,  might  be  envied  alike 
by  those  above  and  those  below  his 
state — if  the  restless  heart  of  man  ever 
envied  Content ! 

"  And  fio  the  little  boy  is  not  to 
come!"  said  Mrs  Morton,  as  she 
crossed  her  knife  and  fork,  and  pushed 
away  her  pl;ite,  in  token  that  she  had 
done  supper. 

"  I  don't  know. —  Children,  go  to 
bed  ;  there  —  there  —  that  will  do. 
Good  night ! — Catherine  does  not  say 
»ither  yes  or  no.  She  wants  time  to 
consider." 

"  It  was  a  very  handsome  offer  on 
our  part ;  some  folks  never  know 
when  they  are  well  off." 

"  That  la  very  true,  my  dear,  and 


you  are  a  very  sensible  person.  Kate 
herself  might  have  been  an  honest 
woman,  and,  what  is  more,  a  very  rich 
woman,  by  this  time.  She  might  have 
married  Spencer,  the  young  brewer — • 
an  excellent  man,  and  well  to  do  !  " 

"  Spencer !  I  don't  remember  him." 

"  No  :  after  she  went  off,  he  retired 
from  business,  and  left  the  place.  I 
don't  know  what's  become  of  him. 
He  was  mightily  taken  with  her,  to 
be  sure.  She  was  uncommonly  hand- 
some, my  sister  Catherine." 

"  Handsome  is  as  handsome  does, 
Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  wife,  who  was 
very  much  marked  with  the  small- 
pox. "  We  all  have  our  temptations 
and  trials ;  this  is  a  vale  of  tears,  and 
without  grace  we  are .  whited  sepul- 
chres." 

Mr.  Morton  mixed  his  brandy  and 
water,  and  moved  his  chair  into  its 
customary  corner. 

"  You  saw  your  brother's  letter," 
said  he,  after  a  pause ;  "  he  gives 
young  Philip  a  very  good  character." 

"  The  human  heart  is  very  deceit- 
ful," replied  Mrs.  Morton,  who,  by  the 
way,  spoke  through  her  nose.  "  Pray 
Heaven  he  may  be  what  he  seems  ; 
but  what's  bred  in  the  bone  comes 
out  in  the  flesh." 

"  We  must  hope  the  best,"  said 
Mr.  Morton,  mildly;  "and — put  auo 
ther  lump  into  the  grog,  my  dear." 

"  It  is  a  mercy,  I  'm  thinking,  that 
we  didn't  have  the  other  little  boy. 
I  dare  say  he  has  never  even  been 
taught  his  catechism  :  them  people 
don't  know  what  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 
And,  besides,  it  would  have  been  very 
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awkward,  Mr.  M.,  we  could  never  have 
said  who  he  was  :  and  I  've  no  doubt 
Miss  Pryinall  would  have  been  very 
curious." 

"  Miss  Pryinall   be  ! "      Mr. 

Morton  checked  himself,  took  a  large 
draught  of  the  brandy  and  water,  and 
added,  "  Miss  Pryinall  wants  to  have 
a  finger  in  every  body's  pie." 

"  But  she  buys  a  deal  of  flannel, 
and  does  great  good  to  the  town ; 
it  was  she  who  found  out  that  Mrs. 
Giles  was  no  better  than  she  should 
be." 

"  Poor  Mrs  Giles !  —  she  came  to 
the  workhouse." 

"  Poor  Mrs.  Giles,  indeed  !  I  won- 
der, Mr.  Morton,  that  you,  a  married 
man  with  a  family,  should  say,  poo7' 
Mrs.  Giles ! " 

"  My  dear,  when  people  who  have 
been  well  off  come  to  the  workhouse, 
they  may  be  called  poor  : — but  that 's 
neither  here  nor  there ;  onlj',  if  the  boy 
does  come  to  us,  we  must  look  sharp 
upon  Miss  Pryinall." 

"  I  hope  he  won't  come, — it  will  be 
rery  unpleasant.  And  when  a  man 
has  a  wife  and  family,  the  less  he 
meddles  with  other  folks  and  their 
little  ones,  the  better.  For  as  the 
Scripture  says,  '  A  man  shall  cleave 
to  his  wife  and '  " 

Here  a  sharp,  shrill  ring  at  the  bell 
was  heard,  and  Mrs,  Morton  broke  off 
into — 

"  Well !  I  declare  !  at  this  hour ; 
who  can  that  be  1  And  all  gone  to 
bed  !     Do  go  and  see,  Mr.  Morton." 

Somewhat  reluctantly  and  slowly, 
Mr.  Morton  rose  ;  and,  proceeding  to 
the  passage,  unl)arred  the  door.  A 
brief  and  muttered  conversation  fol- 
lowed, to  the  great  irritability  of  Mrs. 
Morton,  who  stood  in  the  passage — 
the  candle  in  her  hand. 

"  What  is  the  matter,  Mr.  M.  1 " 

Mr.  Morton  turned  back,  looking 
agitated. 

"  Where's  my  hat]  oh,  here.  My 
sister  is  come,  at  the  inn." 

No.  160. 


I  "  Gracious  me !  She  does  not  go 
for  to  say  she  is  your  sister  V 

"  No,  no  :  here 's  her  note — calll 
:  herself  a  lady  that 's  ill.  I  shall  h/fl 
back  soon." 

"  She  can't  come  here — she  sha'n't, 
come  liere,  Mr.  M.  I  'm  an  honest 
woman — she  can't  coni3  here.  You 
understand " 

Mr.  Morton  had  uaturally  a  stern 
countenance,  stern  to  every  one  but 
his  wife.  The  shrill  tone  to  which  he 
was  so  long  accustomed  jarred  then 
on  his  heart  as  well  as  ear.  He 
frowned, — 

"  Pshaw !  woman,  you  have  no 
feeling ! "  said  he,  and  walked  out  of 
the  house,  pulling  his  hat  over  his 
brows. 

That  was  the  only  rude  speech 
Mr.  Morton  had  ever  made  to  his 
better  half.  She  treasured  it  up  in 
her  heart  and  memory ;  it  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  sister  and  the  child  , 
and  she  was  not  a  woman  who  ever 
forgave. 

Mr.  Morton  walked  rapidly  through 
the  still,  moon-lit  streets,  till  hi 
reached  the  inn.  A  club  was  held 
that  night  in  one  of  the  rooms  below ; 
and  as  he  crossed  the  threshold,  the 
sound  of  "  hip  —  hip  —  hurrah  !  " 
mingled  with  the  stamping  of  feet 
and  the  jingling  of  glasses,  saluted 
his  entrance.  He  was  a  stiff,  sober, 
respectable  man, — a  man  who,  except 
at  elections — he  was  a  great  politician 
— mixed  in  none  of  the  revels  of  his 
more  boisterous  town's-men.  The 
sounds,  the  spot,  were  ungenial  to 
him.  He  paused,  and  the  colour  of 
shame  rose  to  his  brow.  He  was 
ashamed  to  be  there — ashamed  to 
meet  the  desolate  and,  as  he  believed, 
erring  sister. 

A  pretty  maid-servant,  heated  and 
flushed  with  orders  and  compliments, 
crossed  his  path,  with  a  tray  full  of 
glasses. 

"  There 's  a  lady  come  by  the  Tele- 
graph ? " 
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"  Yes,  sir,  up-staira,  No.  2,  Jlr. 
Iforton." 

Mr.  Morton !  He  ahnink  at  the 
501111(1  of  his  own  name.  ''  My  wife 's 
right,"  he  muttered.  "  After  all,  this 
is  more  unpleasant  than  I  thought  for." 

The  slight  stairs  sliook  under  his 
Sasty  tread.  He  opened  the  door  of 
So.  2,  and  that  Catherine,  whom  he 
had  last  ."^een  at  her  age  of  gay  sixteen, 
radiant  with  hloom,  and,  but  for  her 
air  of  pride,  the  model  for  a  Hebe, — 
♦hat  Catherine,  old  ere  youth  was  gone, 
pale,  faded,  the  dark  hair  silvered 
over,  the  cheeks  hollow,  and  the  ej'e 
dim, — that  Catherine  fell  upon  his 
breast  ! 

*'  God  bless  you,  brother !  How 
kind  to  come !  How  long  since  we 
have  met ! " 

"  Sit  down,  Catherine,  my  dear 
sister.  You  are  faint — you  are  very 
much  changed — very.  I  should  not 
have  known  you." 

"  Brother,  I  have  brought  my  boy  : 
it  is  painful  to  part  from  him — verj' 
— verj'  painful :  but  it  is  right,  and 
God':*  will  be  done."  She  turned,  as 
she  spoke,  towards  a  little,  deformed, 
rickety  dwarf  of  a  sofa,  that  seemed 
to  hide  itself  in  the  darkest  corner  of 
the  low,  gloomy  room;  and  Morton 
followed  her.  With  one  hand  she 
removed  the  shawl  that  she  had 
thrown  over  the  child,  and  placing 
the  fore-finger  of  the  other  upon  her 
lips  —  lips  that  smiled  tlien  —  she 
whispored, — "  We  will  not  wake  him, 
he  irt  HO  tired.  But  I  would  not  put 
him  to  bed  till  you  had  seen  him." 

And  there  slept  poor  Sidney,  his 
fair  cheek  pillowed  on  his  arm;  the 
soft,  silky  ringlets  thrown  from  the 
delicate  and  unclouded  brow;  the 
natural  bloom  increased  by  warmth 
and  travel  ;  the  lovely  face  so  innocent 
and  hushed;  the  breathing  so  gentle 
and  regular,  as  if  never  broken  by  a 
sigh. 

Mr.  Morton  drer  his  ban*'  across 
his  eves. 


There  was  something  very  touching 
in  the  contrast  between  that  wakeful, 
anxious,  forlorn  woman,  and  the 
slumber  of  the  unconscious  boy.  And 
in  that  moment,  what  breast  upon 
which  the  light  of  Christian  pity — of 
natural  affection,  had  ever  dawned, 
would,  even  supposing  the  world's 
judgment  were  true,  have  recalled 
Catherine's  reputed  error]  There  is 
so  divine  a  holiness  in  the  love  of  a 
mother,  that,  no  matter  how  the  tie 
that  binds  her  to  the  child  was  formed, 
she  becomes,  as  it  were,  consecrated 
and  sacred  ;  and  the  past  is  forgotten, 
and  the  world  and  its  harsh  verdicts 
swept  away,  when  that  love  alone  is 
visible ;  and  the  God,  who  watches 
over  the  little  one,  sheds  his  smile 
over  the  human  deputy,  in  whose 
tenderness  there  breathes  His  own  ! 

"  You  will  be  kind  to  him — will 
you  not  ? "  said  Mrs.  Morton,  and  the 
appeal  was  made  with  that  trustful, 
almost  cheerful  tone  which  implies, 
'  Who  would  not  be  kind  to  a  thing 
so  fair  and  helpless]'  "He  is  very 
sensitive  and  very  docile ;  you  will 
never  have  occasion  to  say  a  hard 
word  to  him — never  !  you  have  child- 
ren of  your  own,  brother  ! " 

"  He  is  a  beautiful  boy — beautiful. 
I  will  be  a  father  to  him  I " 

As  he  spoke, — the  recollection  of 
his  wife — sour,  querulous,  austere — 
came  over  him,  but  he  said  to  himself, 
"  She  must  take  to  such  a  child, — 
women  always  take  to  beauty." 

He  bent  down,  and  gently  pressed 
his  lips  to  Sidney's  forehead :  Mrs. 
Morton  replaced  the  shawl,  and  drew 
her  brother  to  the  other  end  of  the 
room. 

"  And  now,"  she  said,  colouring  as 
she  spoke,  "  I  must  see  your  wife, 
brother :  there  is  so  much  to  say 
about  a  child  that  only  a  woman  will 
recollect.  Is  she  very  good  tempered 
and  kind,  your  wife?  You  know  I 
never  saw  her;  you  married  after — • 
after  I  left," 
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*  She  U  a  very  worthy  woman," 
said  Mr.  Morton,  clearing  his  throat, 
"and  brought  me  some  money;  she 
has  a  will  of  her  own  as  most  women 
have ;  but  that 's  neither  here  nor 
there — she  is  a  good  wife  as  wives  go ; 
and  prudent  and  painstaking — I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her." 

"  Brother,  I  have  one  favour  to 
request—  a  great  favour." 

"  Anything  I  can  do  in  the  way  of 
money?" 

"  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  money. 
I  can't  live  long — don't  shake  your 
head — I  can't  live  long.  I  have  no 
fear  for  Philip,  he  has  so  much  spirit 
— such  strength  of  character — but 
that  child!  I  cannot  bear  to  leave 
him  altogether :  let  me  stay  in  this 
town — I  can  lodge  anywhere  ;  but  to 
Bee  him  sometimes — to  know  I  shall 
be  in  reach  if  he  is  ill — let  me  stay 
here — let  me  die  here  !  " 

"  You  must  not  talk  so  sadly — you 
are  young  yet — younger  than  1  am — 
/  don't  think  of  dying." 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  but " 

"Well — well,"  interrupted  Mr. Mor- 
ton, who  began  to  fear  his  feelings 
would  hurry  him  into  some  promise 
which  his  wife  would  not  suffer  him  to 
keep  ;  "  you  shall  talk  to  Margaret,- — 
that  is,  Mrs.  Morton — I  will  get  her 
to  see  you — yes,  I  think  I  can  contrive 
that ;  and  if  you  can  arrange  with  her 
to  stay, — but,  you  see,  as  she  brought 
the  money,  and  is  a  very  particular 
woman " 

"  I  will  see  her ;  thank  you — thank 
you ;  she  cannot  refuse  me." 

"And, brother,"  resumed  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, after  a  short  pause,  and  speaking 
in  a  firm  voice — "  and  is  it  possible 
that  you  disbelieve  my  story — that 
you,  like  all  the  rest,  consider  my 
children  the  sons  of  shame  ? " 

There  was  an  honest  earnestness  in 
Catherine's  voice,  as  she  spoke,  that 
might  have  convinced   many.      But 
Mr.  Morton  was  a  man  of  facts,   a  | 
prao'i^l  man — a  man  who  believed  [ 


that  law  was  always  right,  and  that 
the  improbable  was  never  true. 

He  looked  down  as  he  answered, 
"  I  think  you  have  been  a  very  ill- 
used  woman,  Catherine,  and  that  is 
all  I  can  say  on  the  matter ;  let  us 
drop  the  sulyect." 

"  No  !  I  was  not  ill-used  ;  my  hus- 
band— yes,  my  husl^and  was  noble 
and  generous  from  iirst  to  last.  It 
was  for  the  sake  of  his  children's 
prospects  — for  the  expectations  they, 
through  him,  might  derive  from  his 
proud  uncle,  that  he  concealed  our 
marriage.  Do  not  blame  Philip— do 
not  condemn  the  dead." 

"  I  don't  want  to  blame  any  one," 
said  Mr.  Morton,  rather  angrily ;  '•  I 
am  a  plain  man — a  tradesman,  and 
can  only  go  by  what  in  my  class  seems 
fair  and  honest,  which  I  can't  think 
Mr.  Beaufort's  conduct  was,  put  it 
how  you  will ;  if  he  marries  you  as 
yod  think,  he  gets  rid  of  a  witness, 
he  destroys  a  certificate,  and  he  dies 
without  a  will.  However,  all  that's 
neither  here  nor  there.  You  do  quite 
right  not  to  take  the  name  of  Beau- 
fort, since  it  is  an  uncommon  name, 
and  would  always  make  che  story 
public.  Least  said,  soonest  mended. 
You  must  always  consider  that  your 
children  will  be  called  natural  chil- 
dren, and  have  their  own  way  to  make. 
I>o  harm  in  that! — Warm  day  for 
your  journey."  Catherine  sighed,  and 
wiped  her  eyes ;  she  no  longer  re- 
proached the  world,  since  the  son  of 
her  own  mother  disbelieved  her. 

The  relations  talked  together  for 
some  minutes  on  the  past— the  pre- 
sent;  but  there  was  embarrassment 
and  constraint  on  both  sides — it  was 
so  difficult  to  avoid  one  subject ;  and 
after  sixteen  years  of  absence,  there  is 
little  left  in  common,  even  between 
those  who  once  played  together  round 
their  parents' knees.  Mr.  Morton  was 
glad  at  last  to  find  an  excuse  in 
Catherine's  fatigue  to  leave  her. 
"  Cheer  up,  and  take  a  glass  of  some- 
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thing:  wurm  before  you  go  to  bed. 
Good  night  ! "  these  were  his  parting 
words. 

Long  was  the  conference,  and  sleep- 
less the  couch,  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morton. 
At  first,  that  estimable  ladj'  positively 
declared  she  would  not  and  could  not 
visit  Catherine  :  (as  to  receiving  her, 
tliat  was  out  of  the  question.)  But  she 
secretly  resolved  to  give  up  that  point 
in  order  to  insist  with  greater  strength 
upon  another — viz.,  the  impossibility 
of  Catherine  remaining  in  the  town. 
Such  concession  for  the  purpose  of 
resistance  being  a  very  common  and 
sagacious  policy  with  married  ladies. 
Accordingly,  when  suddenly,  and  with 
a  good  grace,  Mrs.  Morton  appeared 
affected  by  her  husband's  eloquence, 
and  said,  "  Well,  poor  thing !  if  she 
is  so  ill,  and  you  wish  it  so  much,  I 
will  call  to  morrow,"  Mr.  Morton  felt 
his  heart  softened  towards  the  many 
excellent  reasons  which  his  wife  urged 
against  allowing  Catherine  to  reside 
in  the  town.  He  was  a  political 
character — he  had  many  enemies; 
the  story  of  his  seduced  sister,  now 
forgotten,  would  certainly  be  raked 
up,  it  would  affect  his  comfort,  per- 
haps his  trade,  certainly  his  eldest 
daughter,  who  was  now  thirteen ;  it 
would  be  impossible  then  to  adopt 
the  plan  hitherto  resolved  upon — 
of  passing  off  Sidney  as  the  legi- 
timate orphan  of  a  distant  relation  ; 
it  would  be  made  a  great  handle 
for  go.ssip  by  Miss  Pryinall.  Added 
to  all  these  reasons,  one  not  less 
strong  occurred  to  Mr.  Morton  him- 
self,—the  uncommon  and  merciless 
rigidity  of  his  wife  would  render  all 
the  other  women  in  the  town  very 
glad  of  any  topic  that  would  humble 
her  own  sense  of  immaculate  pro- 
priety. Moreover,  he  saw  that  if 
Catherine  did  remain,  it  would  be  a 
perpetual  source  of  irritation  in  his 
own  home  ;  he  was  a  man  who  liked 
an  easy  life,  and  avoided,  as  far  as 
possible,  all  food  for  domestic  worry. 


And  thus,  when  at  length  the  wed  Jed 
pair  turned  back  to  back,  and  com- 
posed themselves  to  sleep,  the  con- 
ditions of  peace  were  settled,  and  the 
weaker  party,  as  usual  in  diplomacy, 
sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the  united 
powers. 

After  breakfast  the  next  morning, 
Mrs.  Morton  sallied  out  on  her  hus- 
band's arm.  Mr.  Morton  was  rather 
a  handsome  man,  with  an  air  and 
look  grave,  composed,  severe,  that 
had  tended  much  to  raise  his  charac- 
ter in  the  town.  Mrs.  Morton  was 
short,  wiry,  and  bony.  She  had  won 
her  husband  by  making  desperate  love 
to  him,  to  say  nothing  of  a  dower  that 
enabled  him  to  extend  his  business, 
new-front,  as  well  as  new-stock,  his 
shop,  and  rise  into  the  very  first  rank 
of  tradesmen  in  his  native  town  He 
still  believed  that  she  was  excessively 
fond  of  him — a  common  delusion  of 
husbands,  especially  when  henpecked. 
Mrs.  Morton  was,  perhaps,  fond  of 
him  in  her  own  way  ;  for  though  her 
heart  was  not  warm,  there  may  be  a 
great  deal  of  fondness  with  very  little 
feeling.  The  worthy  lady  was  now 
clothed  in  her  best.  She  had  a  proper 
pride  in  showing  the  rewards  that 
belong  to  female  virtue.  Flowers 
adorned  her  Leghorn  bonnet,  and  her 
green  silk  gown  boasted  four  flounces, 
— such,  then,  was,  I  am  told,  the 
fashion.  She  wore,  also,  a  very  hand- 
some black  shawl,  extremelj'  heavy, 
though  the  day  was  oppressively  hot, 
and  with  a  deep  border ;  a  smart 
sevifjne  brooch  of  yellow  topazes  glit- 
tered in  her  breast;  a  huge  gilt  serpent 
glared  from  her  waistband  ;  her  hair, 
or  more  properly  speaking  her  front, 
was  tortured  into  very  tight  curls,  and 
her  feet  into  very  tight  half-laced 
boots,  from  which  the  fragrance  of 
new  leather  had  not  yet  departed.  It 
was  this  last  infliction,  for  il  favi 
uniiffrir  pour  etre  belle,  which  some- 
what yet  more  acerbated  the  ordinary 
acid  of  Mrs.  Morton's  temper.     The 
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sweetest  disposition  is  ruffled  when 
the  shoe  pinches ;  and  it  so  happened 
that  Mrs.  Roger  Morton  was  one  of 
those  ladies  who  always  have  chil- 
blains in  the  winter  and  corns  in  the 
summer. 

"  So  you  say  your  sister  is  a  beauty  ?" 

"  Was  a  beautj',  Mrs.  M., — was  a 
beauty.     People  alter." 

"  A  bad  conscience,  Mr.  Morton, 
is " 

"  My  dear,  can't  you  walk  faster  1 " 

"  If  you  had  my  corns,  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, you  would  not  talk  in  that  way !" 

The  happy  pair  sank  into  silence, 
only  broken  by  sundry  "  How  d'ye 
do's]"  and  "Good  morning's!"  in- 
terchanged with  their  friends,  till  they 
arrived  at  the  inn. 

"  Let  us  go  up  quickly,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton. 

And  quiet — quiet  to  gloom,  did  the 
inn,  so  noisy  over  night,  seem  by 
morning.  The  shutters  partially  closed 
to  keep  out  the  sun — the  tap-room 
deserted  —  the  passage  smelling  of 
stale  smoke — an  elderly  dog,  lazily 
snapping  at  the  flies,  at  the  foot  of 
the  staircase — not  a  soul  to  be  seen 
at  the  bar.  The  husband  and  wife, 
glad  to  be  unobserved,  crept  on  tiptoe 
up  the  stairs,  and  entered  Catherine's 
apartment. 

Catherine  was  seated  on  the  sofa, 
and  Sidney — dressed,  like  Mrs.  Roger 
Morton,  to  look  his  prettiest,  nor  yet 
aware  of  the  change  that  awaited  his 
destiny,  but  pleased  at  the  excitement 
of  seeing  new  friends,  as  handsome 
children  sure  of  praise  and  petting 
usually  are — stood  by  her  side. 

"  My  wife, — Catherine,"  said  Mr. 
Morton.  Catherine  rose  eagerly,  and 
gazed  searchingly  on  her  sister-in- 
law's  hard  face.  She  swallowed  the 
convulsive  rising  at  her  heart  as  she 
gazed,  and  stretched  out  both  her 
hands,  not  so  much  to  welcome  as 
to  plead.  Mrs.  Roger  Morton  drew 
herself  up,  and  then  dropped  a  cour- 
tesy— it  was  an  involuntary  piece  of 


good  breeding — it  was  extorted  by 
the  noble  countenance,  the  matronly 
mien  of  Catherine,  different  from  what 
she  had  anticipated — she  dropped  the 
courtesy,  and  Catherine  took  her  hand 
and  pres.sed  it. 

"  This  is  my  son  ;"  she  turned  away 
her  head.  Sidney  advanced  towards 
his  protectress  who  was  to  be,  and 
Mrs.  Roger  muttered, — 

"  Come  here,  my  dear !  A  fine 
little  boy!" 

"  As  fine  a  child  as  ever  I  saw ! ' 
said  Mr.  Morton,  heartily,  as  he  took 
Sidney  on  his  lap,  and  stroked  down 
his  golden  hair. 

This  displeased  Mrs.  Roger  Morton, 
but  she  sat  herself  down,  and  said  it 
w^as  "very  warm." 

"  Now  go  to  that  lady,  my  dear," 
said  Mr.  Morton.  "  Is  she  not  a  very 
nice  lady  ] — don't  you  think  you  shall 
like  her  very  much  1 " 

Sidney,  the  best-mannered  child  iu 
the  world,  went  boldly  up  to  Mrs. 
Morton,  as  he  was  bid.  Mrs.  Morton 
was  embarrassed.  Some  folks  are  so 
with  other  folk's  children  :  a  child 
either  removes  all  constraint  from  a 
party,  or  it  increases  the  constraint 
tenfold.  Mrs.  Morton,  however,  forced 
a  smile,  and  said, — "  I  have  a  little 
boy  at  home  about  your  age." 

"  Have  you  ] "  exclaimed  Catherine, 
eagerly ;  and  as  if  that  confession  made 
them  friends  at  once,  she  drew  a  chair 
close  to  her  sister-in-law's, — "  My  bro- 
ther has  told  you  all  ] " 

"Yes,  ma'am." 

"  And  I  shall  stay  here — m  the 
town  somewhere — and  see  him  soma 
times  ? " 

Mrs.  Roger  Morton  glanced  at  het 
hu.sband  — her  husband  glanced  at 
the  door — and  Catherine's  quick  eye 
turned  from  one  to  the  other. 

"  Mr.  Morton  will  explain,  ma'am," 
said  the  wife. 

"  E-hem  ! — Catherine,  my  dear,  I 
am  afraid  thai  is  out  of  the  question," 
—  began    Mr.    Morton,    who,    when 
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fairly  put  to  it,  could  be  business-like 
enough.  "  You  see  bygones  are  by- 
gones, and  it  is  no  use  raking  them 
up.  But  many  people  in  the  town 
will  recollect  you." 

"  No  one  will  see  me — no  one,  but 
vou  and  Sidney." 

"  It  will  be  sure  to  creep  out ;  won't 
it,  Mrs.  Morton  ? " 

"  Quite  sure.  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  is 
impossible.  Mr.  Morton  is  so  very 
respectable,  and  his  neighbours  pay 
so  much  attention  to  all  he  does; 
and  then,  if  we  have  an  election  in 
the  autumn,  you  see,  ma'am,  he  has  a 
great  stake  in  the  place,  and  is  a 
public  character." 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there," 
said  Mr.  Morton.  "  But  I  say,  Cathe- 
rine, can  your  little  boy  go  into  the 
other  room  for  a  moment?  Margaret, 
suppose  you  take  him  and  make 
friends." 

Delighted  to  throw  on  her  husband 
the  burden  of  explanation,  which  she 
had  originally  meant  to  have  all  the 
importance  of  giving  herself  in  her 
most  proper  and  patronising  manner, 
Mrs.  Morton  twisted  her  fingers  into 
the  boy's  hand,  and,  opening  the  door 
that  communicated  with  the  bed- 
room, left  the  brother  and  sister  alone. 
And  then  Mr.  Morton,  with  more  tact 
and  delicacy  than  might  have  been 
expected  from  him,  began  to  soften 
to  Catherine  the  hardship  of  the  sepa- 
ration he  urged.  He  dwelt  principally 
on  what  was  best  for  the  child.  Boys 
were  so  brutal  in  their  intercourse 
with  each  other.  He  had  even  thought 
it  better  to  represent  Philip  to  Mr. 
Plaskwith  as  a  more  distant  relation 
than  he  was;  and  he  begged,  by  the 
bye,  that  Catherine  would  tell  Philip 
to  take  the  hint.  But  as  for  Sidney, 
sooner  or  later,  he  would  go  to  a  day- 
school — have  companions  of  his  own 
age — if  his  birth  were  known,  he 
would  be  exposed  to  many  mortifica- 
tionB — so  much  better,  and  so  very 
easy,  to  bring  him  up  as  the  lawful. 


that  is  the  legal,  offspring  of  some 
distant  relation. 

"  And,"  cried  poor  Catherine,  clasp- 
ing her  hands,  "  when  I  am  dead,  is 
he  never  to  know  that  I  was  his 
mother  ? " 

The  anguish  ofthat  question  thrilled 
the  heart  of  the  listener.  He  was 
affected  below  all  the  surface  that 
wordly  thoughts  and  habits  had  laid, 
stratum  by  stratum,  over  the  humani- 
ties within.  He  threw  his  arms  round 
Catherine,  and  strained  her  to  his 
breast, — 

"  No,  my  sister — my  poor  sister — 
he  shall  know  it  when  he  is  old 
enough  to  understand,  and  to  keep 
his  own  secret.  He  shall  know,  too, 
how  we  all  loved  and  prized  you  once ; 
how  young  you  were,  how  flattered 
and  tempted  ;  how  you  were  deceived, 
for  I  know  that — on  my  soul  I  do — 
I  know  it  was  not  your  fault.  He 
shall  know,  too,  how  fondly  you  loved 
your  child,  and  how  you  sacrificed,  for 
his  sake,  the  very  comfort  of  being 
near  him.  He  shall  know  it  all — 
all!" 

"  My  brother — my  brother,  I  resign 
him — I  am  content.  God  reward  you. 
I  will  go — go  quickly.  I  know  you 
will  take  care  of  him  now." 

"  And  you  see,"  resumed  Mr.  Mor- 
ton, re-settling  himself,  and  wiping 
his  eyes,  "  it  is  best,  between  you  and 
me,  that  Mrs.  Morton  should  have  her 
own  way  in  this.  She  is  a  very  good 
woman — very ;  but  it 's  prudent  not 
to  vex  her.-^You  may  come  in  now, 
Mrs.  Morton." 

Mrs.  Morton  and  Sidney  re-ap- 
peared. 

"  We  have  settled  it  all,"  said  the 
husband.   "  When  can  we  have  him?" 

"  Not  to-day,"  said  Mrs.  Roger  Mor- 
ton ;  "you  see,  ma'am,  we  must  get 
his  bed  ready,  and  his  sheets  well- 
aired  :  I  am  very  particular." 

"  Certainly,  certainlj'.  Will  he 
sleep  alone? — pardon  me." 

"  He  shall  have  a  room  to  himself,* 
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said  Mr.  lilorton.  "Eh,  my  dear? 
Next  to  Martha's.  Martha  is  our 
parlour-maid — very  good-natured  girl, 
and  fond  of  children." 

Mrs.  Morton  looked  grave,  thought 
a  moment,  and  said,  "  Yes,  he  can 
have  that  room." 

"  Who  can  have  that  room  ] "  asked 
Sidney,  innocently. 

"  You,  my  dear,"  replied  Mr.  Morton. 

•'  And  where  will  mamma  sleep]  I 
must  sleej'  near  mamma." 

"Mamma  i^  going  away,"  said  Ca- 
therine, in  a  hnn  voice,  in  which  the 
despair  would  only  have  been  felt  by 
the  acute  ear  of  sympathy, — "  going 
away  for  a  little  time ;  but  this  gen- 
tleman and  lady  will  be  very — very 
kind  to  you." 

"  We  will  do  our  best,  ma'am,"  said 
Mrs.  Morton.  • 

And  as  she  spoke,  a  sudden  light 
broke  on  the  boy's  mind — he  uttered 
a  loud  cry,  broke  from  his  aunt,  rushed 
to  his  mother's  breast,  and  hid  his  fiice 
there,  sobbing  bitterly. 

"  I  am  afraid  he  has  been  very 
much  spoiled,"  whispered  Mrs.  Eoger 
Morton.  "  I  don't  think  we  need  stay 
longer — it  will  look  suspicious.  Good 
morning,  ma'am ;  we  shall  be  ready 
to-morrow." 

"  Good-bye,  Catherine,"  said  Mr. 
Morton ;  and  he  added,  as  he  kissed 
her,  "  Be  of  good  heart,  I  will  come 
up  by  myself  and  spend  the  evening 
with  you." 

It  was  the  night  after  this  interview. 
Sidney  had  gone  to  his  new  home ; 
they  had  been  all  kind  to  him — 
Mr.  Morton,  the  children,  Martha  the 
parlour-maid.  Mrs.  Eoger  herself  had 
given  him  a  large  slice  of  bread  and 
jam,  but  had  looked  gloomy  all  the 
rest  of  the  evening ;  because,  like  a 
dog  in  a  strange  place,  he  refused  to 
eat.  His  little  heart  was  full,  and  his 
eyes,  swimming  with  tears,  were 
turned  at  every  moment  to  the  door. 
But  he  did  not  show  the  violent 
grief  that  might  have  been  expected. 


His  very  desolation,  amidst  the  un- 
familiar  faces,  awed  and  chilled  him. 
But  when  Martha  took  him  to  bed^ 
and  undressed  him,  and  he  knelt 
down  to  say  his  prayers,  and  came 
to  the  words,  "  Pray  God  bless  deai 
mamma,  and  make  me  a  good  child," 
his  heart  could  contain  its  load  no 
longer,  and  he  sobbed  with  a  pas- 
sion that  alarmed  the  good-natured 
servant.  She  had  been  used,  how- 
ever, to  children,  and  she  soothed 
and  caressed  him,  and  told  him  of  all 
the  nice  things  he  would  do,  and  the 
nice  toys  he  would  have  ;  and  at  last, 
silenced,  if  not  convinced,  his  eyea 
closed,  and,  the  tears  yet  wet  on  their 
lashes, — he  fell  asleep. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  Cathe- 
rine should  return  home  that  night 
by  a  late  coach,  which  left  the  town  at 
twelve.  It  was  already  past  eleven. 
Mrs.  Morton  had  retired  to  bed ;  and 
her  husband,  who  had,  according  to 
his  wont,  lingered  behind  to  smoke  a 
cigar  over  his  last  glass  of  brandy  ana 
water,  had  just  thrown  aside  the 
stump,  and  was  winding  up  his  watch, 
when  he  heard  a  low  tap  at  his  win- 
dow. He  stood  mute  and  alarm ',d. 
for  the  window  opened  on  a  back  lane, 
dark  and  solitary  at  night,  and,  from 
the  heat  of  the  weather,  the  iron-cased 
shutter  was  not  yet  closed ;  the  sound 
was  repeated,  and  he  heard  a  feint 
voice.  He  glanced  at  the  poker,  and 
then  cautiously  moved  to  the  window, 
and  looked  forth, — "Who's  there"!" 

"  It  is  I — it  is  Catherine !  I  cannot 
go  without  seeing  my  boy.  I  must  see 
him — I  must,  once  more ! " 

"My  dear  sister,  the  place  is  shut 
up — it  is  impossible.  God  bless  me, 
if  Mrs.  Morton  should  hear  you  ! " 

"  I  have  walked  before  this  window 
for  hours — I  have  waited  till  all  is 
hushed  in  your  house,  till  no  one,  not 
even  a  menial,  need  see  the  mother 
stealing  to  the  bed  of  her  child.  Bro- 
ther !  by  the  memory  of  our  own 
mother,  I  command  you  *'    let  me 
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look,  for  the  last  time,  upon  my  boy's 
face ! " 

As  Catherine  said  this,  standing  in 
tliat  lonely  street — darkness  and  soli- 
tude below,  God  and  the  stars  above 
— there  was  about  her  a  majesty 
which  awed  the  listener.  Though  she 
was  so  near,  her  features  were  not 
very  clearly  visible  ;  but  her  attitude 
— her  hand  raised  aloft — the  outline 
of  her  wasted,  but  still  commanding, 
form,  were  more  impressfve  from  the 
shadowy  dimness  of  the  air. 

"  Come  round,  Catherine,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  after  a  pause  ;  "  I  will  admit 
you." 

He  shut  the  window,  stole  to  the 
door,  unbarred  it  gently,  and  admitted 
his  visitor.  He  bade  her  follow  him  ; 
and,  shading  the  light  with  his  hand, 
crept  up  the  stairs.  Catherine's  step 
made  no  sound. 

They  passed,  unmolested  and  un- 
heard, the  room  in  which  the  wife  was 
drowsily  reading,  according  to  her 
custom,  before  she  tied  her  nightcap 
and  got  into  bed,  a  chapter  in  some 
pious  book.  They  ascended  to  the 
chamber  where  Sidney  lay;  Morton 
opened  the  door  cautiously,  and  stood 
at  the  threshold,  so  holding  the  candle, 
that  its  light  might  not  wake  the 
child,  though  it  sufficed  to  guide 
Catherine  to  the  bed.     The  room  waa 


small,  perhaps  close,  bur  scrupulouslj 
clean  ;  for  cleanliness  was  Mrs.  Roijer 
Morton's  capital  virtue.  The  mother, 
with  a  tremulous  hand,  drew  aside  the 
white  curtains,  and  checked  her  sobs 
as  she  gazed  on  the  young  quiet  face 
that  was  turned  towards  her.  She  gazed 
some  moments  in  passionate  silence  ; 
— who  shall  say,  beneath  that  silence, 
what  thoughts,  what  prayers,  moved 
and  stirred?  Then  bending  down, 
with  pale,  convulsive  li,-.s  she  kis.sed 
the  little  hands  thron->)  so  listlessly  on 
the  coverlid  of  t!io  pillow  on  which 
the  head  lay.  Ai'fcr  this,  she  turned 
her  face  to  her  brother,  with  a  mute 
appeal  in  her  glance,  took  a  ring  from 
her  finger — a  ring  that  had  never  till 
then  left  it — the  ring  which  Philip 
Beaufort  had  placed  there  the  day 
after  that  child  was  born.  "  Let  him 
wear  this  round  his  neck,"  said  she, 
and  stopped,  lest  she  should  sob  aloud, 
and  disturb  the  boy.  In  that  gift  she 
felt  as  if  she  invoked  the  father's  spirit 
to  watch  over  the  friendless  orphan; 
and  then,  pressing  together  her  own 
hands  firmly,  as  we  do  in  some 
paroxysm  of  great  pain,  she  turned 
from  the  room,  descended  the  stairs, 
gained  the  street,  and  muttered  to  her 
brother, — "  1  am  happy  now  ;  peace 
be  on  these  thresholds !  "  Before  he 
could  answer  she  was  gone. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'  Thus  things  are  strangely  wrought. 

While  joyful  May  doth  last ; 
Take  May  in  time — when  May  is  gone 

The  pleasant  time  is  past." — Richard  Edwards: 

From  the  Paradise  of  Dainty  Devieei. 


iT  was  that  period  of  the  year  when, 
to  those  who  look  on  the  surface  of 
society,  London  wears  its  most  radiant 
smile ;  when  shops  are  gayest,  and 
trade  most  brisk ;  when  down  the 
thoroughfares  roll  and  glitter  the 
countless  streams  of  indolent  and  vo- 
luptuous life ;  when  the  upper  ^lass 
spend,  and  the  middle  class  make ; 
when  the  ball-room  is  the  Market  of 
Beauty,  and  the  club-house  the  School 
for  Scandal ;  when  the  hells  yawn  for 
their  prey,  and  opera-singers  and 
fiddlers — creatures  hatched  from  gold, 
as  the  dung-flies  from  the  dung — 
swarm,  and  buzz,  and  fatten,  round  the 
hide  of  the  gentle  Public.  In  the  cant 
phrase,  it  was  "the  London  season." 
And  happy,  take  it  altogether,  l\appy 
above  the  rest  of  the  year,  even  for 
the  hapless,  is  that  period  of  ferment 
and  fever.  It  is  not  the  season  for 
duns,  and  the  debtor  glides  about  with 
a  less  anxious  eye ;  and  the  weather 
is  warm,  and  the  vagrant  sleeps,  un- 
frozen, under  the  starlit  portico ;  and 
the  beggar  thrives,  and  the  thief  re- 
joices— for  the  rankness  of  the  civil- 
isation has  superfluities  clutched  by 
all.  And  out  of  the  general  corruption 
things  sordid  and  things  miserable 
crawl  forth  to  bask  in  the  common 
sunshine — things  that  pensh  when 
the  first  autumn-winds  whistle  along 
the  melancholy  city.  It  is  the  gay 
time  for  the  heir  and  the  beauty,  and 
the  statesman  and  the  lawyer,  and  the 
mother  with  her  young  daughters,  and 
the  artist  with  his  fresh  pictures,  and 


the  poet  with  his  new  Look.  It  is  the 
gay  time,  too,  for  the  starved  journey- 
man, and  the  ragged  outcast  that  with 
long  stride  and  patient  eyes  follows, 
for  pence,  the  equestrian,  who  bids 
him  go  and  be  d — d  in  vain.  It  is  a 
gay  time  for  the  painted  harlot  in  a 
crimson  pelisse;  and  a  gay  time  for 
the  old  hag  that  loiters  about  the 
thresholds  of  the  gin-shop,  to  buj' 
back,  in  a  draught,  the  dreams  of  de- 
parted youth.  It  is  gay,  in  fine,  as 
the  fulness  of  a  vast  city  is  ever  gay — 
for  Vice  as  for  Innocence,  for  Poverty 
as  for  Wealth.  And  the  wheels  of 
every  single  destiny  wheel  on  the 
merrier,  no  matter  whether  they  are 
bound  to  Heaven  or  to  Hell. 

Arthur  Beaufort,  the  young  heir, 
was  at  his  father's  house.  He  was 
fresh  from  Oxford,  where  he  had 
already  discovered  that  learning  is  not 
better  than  house  and  land.  Since 
the  new  prospects  opened  to  him, 
Arthur  Beaufort  was  greatly  changed. 
Natui-ally  studious  and  prudent,  had 
his  fortunes  remained  what  they  had 
been  before  his  uncles  death,  he  would 
probably  have  become  a  laborious  and 
distinguished  man.  But  though  his 
abilities  were  good,  he  had  not  those 
restless  impulses  which  belong  to  Ge- 
nius— often  not  only  its  glory  but  its 
curse.  The  Golden  Rod  cast  his  ener- 
gies asleep  at  once.  Good-natured  to 
a  fault,  and  somewhat  vaeilkiting  in 
chai'acter,  he  adopted  the  manner  and 
the  code  of  the  rich  young  idlers  who 
were  his  equals  at  College.     He  be- 
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came,  like  them,  careless,  extravagant, ' 
and  fond  of  pleasure.  This  change,  if 
it  deteriorated  his  mind,  improved 
his  exterior.  It  was  a  change  that 
could  not  but  please  women ;  and  of 
all  women  his  mother  the  most.  Mrs. 
Beaufort  was  a  lady  of  high  birth ; 
and  in  marrying  her,  Robert  had 
hoped  much  from  the  interest  of  her 
connexions;  but  a  change  in  the 
ministry  had  thrown  her  relations  out 
of  power  ;  and,  beyond  her  dowry,  he 
obtained  no  worldly  advantage  with 
the  lady  of  his  mercenary  choice. 
51  rs.  Beaufort  was  a  woman  whom  a 
word  or  two  will  describe.  She  was 
thoroughly  commonplace  —  neither 
bad  nor  good,  neither  clever  nor  silly. 
Slie  was  what  is  called  well-bred ;  that 
is,  languid,  silent,  perfectly  dressed, 
md  insipid.  Of  her  two  children, 
Arthur  was  almost  the  exclusive  fa- 
vourite, especially  after  he  became  the 
heir  to  such  brilliant  fortunes.  For  she 
was  so  much  the  mechanical  creature 
of  the  world,  that  even  her  affection 
was  warm  or  cold  in  proportion  as  the 
world  shone  on  it.  Without  being 
absolutely  in  love  with  her  husband, 
siie  liked  him — they  suited  each 
other ;  and  (in  spite  of  all  the  temp- 
tations tliat  had  beset  her  in  their 
earlieryears,  for  she  had  been  esteemed 
a  beauty — and  lived,  as  worldly  people 
must  do,  in  circles  where  examples  of 
unpunished  gallantry  are  numerous 
nnd  contagious,)  her  conduct  had  ever 
been  ,'»orupulously  correct.  She  had 
little  or  no  feeling  for  misfortunes 
with  which  she  had  never  come  into 
contact ;  for  those  with  which  she  had 
— such  as  the  di-stresses  of  younger 
sons,  or  the  errors  of  fashionaljle 
women,  or  the  disappointments  of 
"a  proper  ambition " — she  had  more 
sympatliy  than  might  have  been 
supposed,  and  touched  on  them  with 
all  the  tact  of  well-bred  charity  and 
ladylike  forbearance.  Thus,  though 
she  was  regarded  as  a  strict  person  in 
point  of  moral  decorum,  yet  in  society 


she  was  popular — as  women,  at  once 
pretty  and  inoffensive,  generally  are. 

To  do  Mrs.  Beaufort  justice,  she 
had  not  been  privy  to  the  letter  her 
husband  wrote  to  Catherine,  although 
not  wholly  innocent  of  it.  The  fact 
is,  that  Robert  had  never  mentioned 
to  her  the  peculiar  circumstances  that 
made  Catherine  an  exception  from 
ordinary  rules — the  generous  proposi- 
tions of  his  brother  to  him  the  night 
before  his  death ;  and,  whatever  his 
incredulity  as  to  the  alleged  private 
marriage,  the  perfect  loyalty  and  faith 
that  Catherine  had  borne  to  the  de- 
ceased,— he  had  merely  observed,  "  I 
must  do  something,  I  suppose,  for 
that  woman :  she  very  nearly  en- 
trapped my  poor  brother  into  marry- 
ing her ;  and  he  would  then,  for  what 
I  know,  have  cut  Arthur  out  of  the 
estates.  Still,  I  must  do  something 
for  her — eh  1 " 

"  Yes,  I  think  so.  What  was  shel— 
very  lowT' 

"A  tradesman's  daughter." 

"  The  children  should  be  provided 
for  according  to  the  rank  of  the  mo- 
ther; that's  the  general  rule  in  such 
cases :  and  the  mother  should  have 
about^the  same  provision  she  might 
have  looked  for  if  she  had  married  a 
tradesman  and  been  left  a  widow.  I 
dare  say  she  was  a  very  artful  kind  of 
person,  and  don't  deserve  anything ; 
but  it  is  always  handsomer,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  to  go  by  the  general 
rules  people  lay  down  as  to  money 
matters." 

So  spoke  Mrs.  Beaufort.  She  con- 
cluded her  husband  had  settled  the 
matter,  and  never  again  recurred  to  it. 
Indeed,  she  had  never  liked  the  late 
Mr.  Beaufort,  whom  she  considered 
mauvais  ton. 

In  the  breakfast-room  at  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's, the  mother  and  son  were  seated ; 
the  former  at  work,  ihe  latter  loung- 
ing by  the  window  :  they  were  not 
alone.  In  a  large  elbow-chair  sat  a 
middle-aged  man,  listening,  or  appear- 
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ing  to  listen,  to  the  prattle  of  a  beau- 
tiful little  girl — Arthur  Beaufort's 
sister.  This  man  was  not  handa'>me, 
but  there  was  a  certain  elegance  in  his 
air,  and  a  certain  intelligence  in  his 
countenance,  which  made  his  appear- 
ance pleasing.  He  had  that  kind  of 
eye  which  is  often  seen  with  red  hair 
— an  eye  of  a  reddish  hazel,  with  very 
long  lashes ;  the  eyebrows  were  dark, 
and  clearly  defined;  and  the  short 
hair  showed  to  advantage  the  contour 
of  a  small  well-shaped  head.  His 
features  were  irregular ;  the  com- 
p^o-xion  had  been  sanguine,  but  was 
now  faded,  and  a  yellow  tinge  mingled 
with  the  red.  His  face  was  more 
wrinkled,  especially  round  the  eyes — 
which,  when  he  laughed,  were  scarcely 
visible^than  is  usual  even  in  men 
ten  years  older.  But  his  teeth  were 
still  of  a  dazzling  whiteness ;  nor  was 
there  any  trace  of  decayed  health  in 
his  countenance.  He  seemed  one  who 
had  lived  hard,  but  who  had  much 
yet  left  in  the  lamp  wherewith  to  feed 
the  wick.  At  the  first  glance,  he  ap- 
peared slight,  as  he  lolled  listlessly  in 
his  chair — almost  fragile.  But,  at  a 
nearer  examination,  you  perceived 
that,  in  spite  of  the  small  extremities 
and  delicate  bones,  his  frame  was  con- 
Rtitutionally  strong.  Without  being 
broad  in  the  shoulders,  he  was  exceed- 
ingly deep  in  the  chest — deeper  than 
men  who  seemed  giants  by  his  side ; 
and  his  gestures  had  the  ease  of  one 
accustomed  to  an  active  life.  He  had, 
indeed,  been  celebrated  in  his  youth 
for  his  skill  in  athletic  exercises, 
but  a  wound,  received  in  a  duel  many 
years  ago,  had  rendered  him  lame 
for  life  —  a  misfortune  which  inter- 
fered with  his  former  habits,  and 
was  said  to  have  soured  his  temper. 
This  personage,  whose  position  and 
character  will  be  described  hereafter, 
was  Lord  Lilburne,  the  brother  of 
Mrs.  Beaufort. 

"  So,  Camilla,"  said  Lord  Lilburne 
to  his  niece,  as  carelessly,  not  fondly, 


he  stroked  down  her  glossy  ringlets, 
"you  don't  like  Berkeley  Square  as 
you  did  Gloucester  Place." 

"  Oh,  no  !  not  half  so  much !  You 
see  I  never  walk  out  in  the  fields,* 
nor  make  daisy-chains  at  Primrose 
Hill.  I  don't  know  what  mamma 
means,"  added  the  child,  in  a  whisper. 
"  in  saying  we  are  better  off  here." 

Lord  Lilburne  smiled,  but  the  smile 
was  a  half  sneer. 

"  You  will  know  quite  soon  enough, 
Camilla ;  the  understandings  of  young 
ladies  grow  up  very  quickly  on  this 
side  of  Oxford  Street. — Well,  Arthur, 
and  what  are  your  plans  to-day  '^ " 

"  Why,"  said  Arthur,  suppressing  a 
yawn,  "  I  have  promised  to  ride  out 
with  a  friend  of  mine,  to  see  a  horse 
that  is  for  sale,  somewhere  in  the 
suburbs." 

As  he  spoke,  Arthur  rose,  stretched 
himself,  looked  in  the  glass,  and  then 
glanced  impatiently  at  the  window. 

"  He  ought  to  be  here  by  this 
time." 

"  He  !  who  ? "  said  Lord  Lilburne, 
"  the  horse  or  the  other  animal — I 
mean  the  friend  1 " 

"  The  friend,"  answered  Arthur, 
smiling,  but  colouring  while  he  smiled, 
for  he  half  suspected  the  quiet  sneer 
of  his  uncle. 

"Who  is  your  friend,  Arthur?" 
asked  Mrs.  Beaufort,  looking  up  from 
her  work. 

"  Watson,  an  Oxford  man.  By  the 
by,  I  must  introduce  him  to  you." 

"Watson!  what  Watson?  what 
family  of  Watson?  Some  Watsons 
are  good  and  some  are  bad,"  said  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  musingly. 

"  Then  they  are  very  unlike  the  rest 
of  mankind,"  observed  Lord  Lilburne, 
drily. 

"  Oh  !  my  Watson  is  a  very  gentle- 
manlike person,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Arthur,  half-laughing,  "  and  you  need 
not  be  ashamed  of  him."  Then,  rather 

*  Now  the  Reeent"      yilt. 
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desirous  of  turning  the  conversation, 
he  continued,  "  So  uiy  father  will  be 
back  from  Be;iufort  Court  to-day." 

"  Yes ;  he  writes  in  excellent  spirits. 
He  says  the  rents  will  bear  raising 
at  least  ten  per  cent.,  and  that 
the  house  will  not  require  much 
repair." 

Here  Arthur  threw  open  the  win- 
dow. 

"  Ah,  Watson  !  how  are  you  ?  How 
d'ye  do,  Marsdeu!  Dan  vers,  too!  that's 
capital !  the  luore  the  merrier !  1  will 
be  down  in  an  instant.  But  would 
j-ou  not  rather  come  in  1 " 

"  An  agreeable  inundation,"  mur- 
mured Lord  Lilburne.  "Three  at  a 
time  :  he  takes  your  house  for  Trinity 
College." 

A  loud,  clear  voice,  however,  de- 
clined the  invitation;  the  horses  were 
heard  pawing  without.  Arthur  seized 
his  hat  and  whip,  and  glanced  to  his 
mother  aiui  uncle,  smilingly.  "  Good- 
by  !  I  shall  be  out  till  dinner.  Kiss  me, 
my  pretty  'Milly  !  "  And  as  his  sister, 
who  had  run  to  the  window,  sicken- 
ing for  the  fresh  air  and  exercise  he 
was  about  to  enjoy,  now  turned  to  him 
wistful  and  mournful  eyes,  the  kind- 
hearted  young  man  took  her  in  his 
arms,  and  whispered  while  he  kissed 
her, — 

"  Get  up  early  to-morrow,  and  we  '11 
have  such  a  nice  walk  together." 

Arthur  was  gone  :  his  mother's  gaze 
had  followed  his  young  and  graceful 
figure  to  the  door. 

"  Own  that  he  is  handsome,  Lil- 
burne. May  I  not  say  more  ; — has  he 
not  the  proper  air  1 " 

"  My  dear  sister,  your  son  will  be 
rich.  As  for  his  air,  he  has  plenty  of 
aira,  but  wants  graces." 

"  Then  who  could  polish  him  like 
yourself? " 

"  Probably  no  one.  But  had  I  a  son 
— which  Heaven  forbid! — he  should 
not  have  me  for  his  Mentor.  Place  a 
young  man — (go  and  shut  the  door, 
Camil  !a  I ) — between  two  vices — women 


and  gambling,  if  you  want  to  polish 
him  into  the  fashionable  smoothness. 
Entre  vous,  the  varnish  is  a  little 
expensive ! " 

Mrs.  Beaufort  sighed.  Lord  Lil 
burne  smiled.  He  had  a  strange  plea- 
sure in  hurting  the  feelings  of  others. 
Besides,  he  disliked  youth :  in  his 
own  youth  he  had  enjoyed  so  much 
that  he  grew  sour  when  he  saw  the 
young. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  Beaufort  and  his 
friends,  careless  of  the  warmth  of  the 
day,  were  laughing  merrily,  and  talk- 
ing gaily,  as  they  made  for  the  subuvb 
ofH . 

"  It  is  an  out-of-the  way  place  for  a 
horse,  too,"  said  Sir  Harry  Danvers. 

"  But  I  assure  you,"  insisted  Mr. 
Watson,  earnestly,  "  that  my  groom, 
who  is  a  capital  judge,  says  it  is  the 
cleverest  hack  he  ever  mounted.  It 
has  won  several  trotting  matches.  It 
belonged  to  a  sporting  tradesman, 
now  done  up.  The  advertisement 
caught  me." 

"  Well,"  said  Arthur,  gaily,  "  at  all 
events,  the  ride  is  delightful.  What 
weather !  You  must  all  dine  with  me 
at  Richmond  to-morrow^ — we  will  row 
back." 

"  And  a  little  chicken  hazard,  at 
the  M ,  afterwards,"  said  Mr.  Mars- 
den,  who  was  an  elder  not  a  better 
man  than  the  rest — a  handsome, 
.saturnine  man  —  who  had  just  left 
Oxford,  and  waa  already  known  on 
tke  turf. 

"  Anything  you  please," said  Arthur, 
making  his  horse  curvet. 

Oh,  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort !  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Beaufort  I  could  your  prudent, 
scheming,  worldly  heart  but  feel  what 
devil's  tricks  your  wealth  was  playing 
with  a  son  who  if  poor  had  been  the 
pride  of  the  Beauforts  I  On  one  side 
of  our  pieces  of  gold  we  see  the  saint 
trampling  down  the  dragon: — Falsa 
emblem  !  Reverse  it  on  the  coin  I  In 
the  real  use  of  the  gold,  it  is  the 
I  dragon  who  tramples  down  the  saint  I 
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But  on — on !  the  day  is  bright  and 
your  companions  merry;  make  the 
best  of  your  green  years,  Arthur 
Beaufort ! 

The  young  men  had  just  entered 
the  suburb  of  H ,  and  were  spur- 
ring on  four  abreast  at  a  canter.  At 
that  time  an  old  man,  feeling  his  way 
before  him  with  a  stick, — for  though 
not  quite  blind,  he  saw  imperfectly, — 
was  crossing  the  road.  Arthur  and 
his  friends,  in  loud  converse,  did  not 
observe  the  poor  passenger.  He 
stopped  abruptly,  for  his  ear  caught 
the  sound  of  danger —  it  was  too 
late :  Mr.  Marsden's  horse,  hard- 
mouthed,  and  high-stepping,  came 
full  against  him,  Mr.  ]\Iarsden  looked 
down — 

"  Hang  these  old  men  !  always  in 
the  way,"  said  he,  plaintively,  and  in 
the  tone  of  a  much-injured  person, 
and,  with  that,  Mr.  Marsdeu  rode  on. 
But  the  others  who  were  younger — 
who  were  not  gamblers — who  were 
not  yet  grinded  down  into  stone  by 
the  world's  wheels — the  others  halted. 
Arthur  Beaufort  leaped  from  his 
horse,  and  the  old  man  was  already 
in  his  arms  ;  but  he  was  severely  hurt. 
The  blood  trickled  from  his  forehead ; 
he  complained  of  pain  in  his  side  and 
limbs. 

"  Lean  on  me,  my  poor  fellow  !  I 
will  take  you  home.  Do  you  live  far 
off]" 

"  Not  many  yards.  This  would  not 
have  happened  if  I  had  had  my  dog. 
Never  nand,  sir,  go  your  way.  It  is 
only  an  old  man — what  of  that  ?  I 
wish  I  had  my  dog." 

"  I  will  join  you,"  said  Arthur  to 
his  friends ;  "  my  groom  has  the  di- 
rection. I  will  just  take  the  poor  old 
man  home,  and  send  for  a  surgeon.  I 
^hall  not  be  long," 

"So  like  you,  Beaufort:  the  best 
fellow  in  the  world  !"  said  Mr.  Watson, 
I'fith  some  emotion  "  And  there's 
Marsden  positively  dismounted,  and 
looking  at  his  horse's  knees  as  if  they  . 


could  be  hurt!  Here's  a  sovereign 
for  you,  my  man." 

"  And  here's  another,"  said  Sir 
Harry  ;  "  so  that's  settled.  Well,  you 
will  join  us,  Beaufort?  You  see  the 
yard  yonder.  We'll  wait  twenty  mi- 
nutes for  you.     Come  on,  Watson." 

The  old  man  had  not  picked  up 
the  sovereigns  thrown  at  his  feet, 
neither  had  he  thanked  the  donors. 
And  on  his  countenance  there  was  % 
sour,  querulous,  resentful  expression. 

"  Must  a  man  be  a  beggar  because 
he  is  run  over,  or  because  he  is  half 
blind?"  said  he,  turning  his  dim, 
wandering  eyes  painfully  towards 
Arth  ur.  "  Well,  I  wish  I  had  my 
dog ! " 

"  I  will  supply  his  place,"  said 
Arthur,  soothingly.  "  Come,  lean  on 
me — heavier  ;  that's  right.  You  are 
not  so  bad, — eh  V 

'■'Urn!  —  the  sovereigns!  —  it  is 
wicked  to  leave  them  in  the  kennel !" 

Arthur  smiled.  "  Here  they  are, 
sir." 

The  old  man  slid  the  coins  into  his 
pocket,  and  Arthur  continued  to  talk, 
though  he  got  but  short  answers,  and 
those  only  in  the  way  of  direction,  till 
at  last  the  old  man  stopped  at  the 
door  of  a  small  house,  near  the  church- 
yard. 

After  twice  ringing  the  bell,  the 
door  was  opened  by  a  middle-aged 
woman,  Avhose  appearance  was  above 
that  of  a  common  menial ;  dressed, 
somewhat  gaily  for  her  years,  in  a  cap 
seated  very  far  back  on  a  black  toupet, 
and  decorated  with  red  ribands,  an 
apron  made  out  of  an  Indian  silk 
handkerchief,  a  puce-coloured  sarcenet 
gown,  black  silk-stockings,  long  gilt 
earrings,  and  a  watch  at  her  girdle. 

"  Bless  us,  and  save  us,  sir !  What 
Aas  happened  V  exclaimed  this  worthy 
personage,  holding  up  her  hands. 

"  Pish  !  I  am  faint :  let  me  in.  \ 
don't  want  your  aid  any  more,  sir 
Thank  you.     Good  day!" 

Not  discouraged    by  this  fiircweli, 
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the  churlish  tone  of  which  fell  harm- 
less on  the  invincibly  sweet  temper  of 
Arthur,  the  young  man  continued  to 
a,<sist  the  sufi'erer  along  tlic  narrow 
passage  into  a  little  old-fashioned 
parlour;  and  no  sooner  was  the  owner 
deposited  on  his  worm-eaten  leather 
chair  than  he  fainted  away.  On 
reaching  the  house,  Arthur  had  sent 
his  servant  (who  had  followed  him 
with  the  horses)  for  the  nearest  sur- 
geon ;  and  while  the  AVoman  was  still 
employed,  after  takingoffthe  sufferer's 
cravat,  in  burning  feathers  under  his 
nose,  there  was  heard  a  sharp  rap  and 
a  shrill  ring.  Arthur  opened  the 
door,  and  admitted  a  smart  little  man 
in  nankeen  breeches  and  gaiters.  He 
bustled  into  the  room. 

•■'  What's  this — bad  accident — um — 
um  !  Sad  thing,  very  sad.  Open  the 
window.  A  glass  of  water — a  towel. 
So — so  :  I  see — I  see — no  fracture — 
contusion.  Help  him  off  with  his 
coat.  Another  chair,  ma'am  ;  put  up 
his  poor  legs.  What  age  is  he,  ma'am  f 
— Si.\ty-eight !  Too  old  to  bleed. 
Thank  you.  How  is  it,  sir?  Poorly, 
,0  be  sure  :  will  be  comfortable  pre- 
sently— faintish  still]  Soon  put  all 
to  rights." 

"  Tray  !  Tray !  Where's  Tray  ] 
Where's  my  dog,  Mrs.  Boxer  1" 

"  Lord,  sir,  what  do  you  want  with 
your  dog  now  1  He  is  in  the  back- 
yard." 

"  And  what  business  has  my  dog 
in  the  back-yard]"  almost  screamed 
the  sufferer,  in  accents  that  denoted 
no  diminution  of  vigour.  "  I  thought 
a.s  soon  as  my  back  was  turned  my 
dog  would  be  ill-used  !  Why  did  I  go 
without  my  dog]  Let  in  my  dog 
iirectly,  Mrs.  Boxer  !" 

"All  right,  you  see,  sir,"  said  the 
ipothecarj',  turning  to  Beaufort,  "  no 
cause  for  alarm — very  comforting  that 
little  passion — does  him  good — sets 
one's  mind  easy.  How  did  it  happen] 
Ah,  I  understand!  knocked  down — ' 
might  have  been  worse.     Your  groom  . 


(sharp  fellow  !)  explained  in  a  trice, 
sir.  Thought  it  was  my  old  friend 
here  by  the  description.  Worthy  maa 
— settled  here  a  many  year — very  odd 
— eccentric  (this  in  a  whisper).  Camo 
off  instantly :  just  at  dinner — cold 
lamb  and  salad.  '  Mrs.  Perkins,'  says 
I,  '  if  any  one  calls  for  me,  I  shall  bo 
at  No.  4,  Prospect  Place.'  Your  ser- 
vant observed  the  address,  sir.  Oh, 
very  sharp  fellow !  See  how  the  old 
gentleman  takes  to  his  dog — fine  little 
dog — what  a  stump  of  a  tail !  Deal 
of  practice  —  expect  two  accouche 
ments  every  hour.  Hot  weather  for 
child-birth.  So  says  1  to  Mrs.  Per- 
kins, '  If  Mrs.  Plummer  is  taken,  or 
Mrs.  Everat,  or  if  old  Mr.  Grub  has 
another  fit,  send  off  at  once  to  No.  4. 
Medical  men  should  be  always  in  the 
way — that's  my  maxim.  Now,  sir, 
where  do  you  feel  the  pain  ]" 

"  In  my  ears,  sir." 

"  Bless  me,  that  looks  bad.  How 
long  have  you  felt  it  ]" 

"  Ever  since  you  have  been  in  the 
room." 

"  Oh  !  I  take.  Ha !  ha ! — very  ec- 
centric— very!"  muttered  the  apothe- 
cary, a  little  disconcerted.  "  Well, 
let  him  lie  down,  ma'am.  PU  send 
him  a  little  quieting  draught  to  be 
taken  directly — pill  at  night,  aperient 
in  the  morning.  If  wanted,  send  for 
me — always  to  be  found.  Bless  me, 
that  my  boy  Bob's  ring !  Please  to 
open  the  door,  ma'am.  Know  his  ring — 
very  peculiar  knack  of  his  own.  Lay 
ten  to  one  it  is  Mrs.  Plummer,  or, 
I)erhaps,  Mrs.  Everat — her  ninth  child 
in  eight  years — in  the  grocery  line. 
A  woman  in  a  thousand,  sir  I" 

Here  a  thin  boy,  with  very  shortcoat- 
sleeves,  and  very  large  hands,  burst 
into  the  room  with  his  mouth  open. 

"  Sir — Mr.  Perkins — sir ! " 

"  I  know — 1  know^ — coming.  Mr& 
Plummer  or  Mrs.  Everat]" 

"  No,  sir ;  it  be  the  poor  lady  at 
Mrs.  Lacy's ;  she  be  taken  desperate. 
Mrs.  Lacy's  girl  has  just  been  over  Ifi 
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the  shop,  and  made  me  run  here  tc 
you,  sir." 

"  Mrs.  Lacy's !  oh,  I  know.  Poor 
M  rs.  Morton  !  Bad  case— very  bad — 
must  be  otF.  Keep  him  quiet,  ma'am. 
Good  day  !  Look  in  to-morrow — nine 
o'clock.  Put  a  little  lint  with  the 
lotion  on  the  head,  ma'am.  Mrs. 
Morton !     Ah  !  bad  job  that." 

Here  the  apothecary  had  shufBed 
himself  off  to  the  street  door,  when 
Arthur  laid  his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"  Mrs.  Morton !  Did  you  say 
Morton,  sir  ]  What  kind  of  a  person 
— is  she  very  ill  ?" 

"  Hopeless  case,  sir — general  break- 
up. Nice  woman — quite  the  lady — 
known  better  days,  I'm  sure." 

"  Has  she  any  children — sons'?" 

"  Two — both  away  now — fine  lads 
— quite  wrapped  up  in  them — young- 
est especially." 

"  Good  heavens  !  it  must  be  she — 
ill,  and  dying,  and  destitute,  perhaps," 
— exclaimed  Arthur,  with  real  and 
deep  feeling ;  "  I  will  go  with  you, 
sir.  I  fancy  that  I  know  this  lady — 
that  (he  added  generously)  I  am  re- 
lated 10  her." 

"  Do  you  ? — glad  to  hear  it.     Come 


along  then  ;  she  ought  to  have  some 
one  near  her  besides  8er\  ants  :  not  but 
what  Jenny,  the  maid,  is  uncommonly 

kind.      Dr.  ,   who    attends    her 

sometimes,  said  to  me,  says  he, — '  It 
is  the  mind,  Mr.  Perkins ;  I  wish  we 
could  get  back  her  boys.'  " 

"  And  where  are  they  1" 

"  'Prenticed  out,  I  fancy.  Master 
Sidney " 

"  Sidney ! " 

"  Ah  !  that  was  his  name — pretty 
name.  D'ye  know  Sir  Sidney  Smith] 
— extraordinary  man,  sir !  Master 
Sidney  was  a  beautiful  child — quite 
spoiled.  She  always  fancied  him 
ailing — always  sending  for  me.  '  Mr. 
Perkins,'  said  she,  '  there 's  something 
the  matter  with  my  child  ;  I'm  si\re 
there  is,  though  he  won't  own  it.  He 
has  lost  his  appetite — had  a  headache 
last  night.'  '  Nothing  the  matter, 
ma'am,'  says  I,  'wish  you'd  think 
more  of  yourself.'  These  mothers  are 
silly,  anxious,  poor  creatures.  Nater, 
sir,  nater — wonderful  thing — nater ! — 
Here  we  are." 

And  the  apothecary  knocked  at  the 
private  door  o^  a  milliner  and  hosier's 
Bhop. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


Thy  child  shall  live,  and  I  will  see  it  nourished." — Titus  Andronlcu*. 


As  might  be  expected,  the  excitement 
and  fatigue  of  Catlierine's  journey  to 

N had    considerably  accelerated 

the  progress  of  disease.  And  when 
she  reached  home,  and  looked  round 
the  cheerless  rooms,  all  solitary,  all 
hushed — Sidney  gono,  gone  from  her 
for  ever ;  she  felt,  indeed,  as  if  the  last 
reed  on  which  she  had  leaned  was 
broken,  and  her  business  upon  earth 
was  done.  Catherine  was  not  con- 
demned to  absolute  poverty  —  the 
poverty  which  grinds  and  gnaws,  the 
poverty  of  rags  and  famine.  She  had 
still  left  nearly  half  of  such  portion  of 
the  little  capital,  realised  by  the  sale 
of  her  trinkets,  as  had  escaped  the 
clutch  of  the  law ;  and  her  brother 
had  forced  into  her  hands  a  note  for 
20/.  with  an  assurance  that  the  same 
Bum  should  be  paid  to  her  half-yearly. 
Alas  !  there  was  little  chance  of  her 
needing  it  again  !  She  was  not,  tnen, 
in  want  of  means  to  procure  the 
common  comforts  of  life.  But  now 
a  new  pas.si.n,  had  entered  into  her 
breast — the  p  ission  of  the  miser  ;  she 
wislied  lo  hoard  every  sixpence  as 
some  little  provision  for  her  children. 
U  hat  was  tlio  use  of  her  feedintj  a 
lamp  nearly  extinguished,  and  which 
was  fated  to  be  soon  broken  up  and 
cast  amidst  the  vast  lumber-house  of 
Death  '<  Sne  would  willingly  have 
removed  into  a  mon  homely  lodging, 
but  the  .servant  of  the  house  had  been 
so  fond  of  Sidnej' — so  kind  to  hi/n. 
She  clung  to  one  familiar  face  on 
which  there  Kcemed  to  live  the  reflec- 
tion of  her  ciiild's.  But  she  relin- 
quished the  first  floor  for  the  second  ; 
aud  there,  day  by  day,  she  felt  her 


eyes  grow  heavier  and  heavier  beneath 
the  clouds  of  the  last  sleep.  Besides 
the  aid  of  Mr.  Perkins,  a  kind  enough 
man  in  his  way,  the  good  physician, 
whom  she  had  before  consulted,  still 
attended  her,  and — refused  his  fee. 
Shocked  at  perceiving  that  fahe  in- 
jected every  little  alleviation  of  hei 
condition,  and  wishing  at  least  to 
procure  for  her  last  hours  the  society 
of  one  of  her  sons,  he  had  inquired 
the  address  of  the  elder ;  and  on  the 
daypreceding  the  one  in  which  Arthur 
discovered  her  abode,  he  dispatched 
to  Philip  the  following  letter : — 

"  Sir, — Being  called  in  to  attend 
your  mother  in  a  lingering  illness, 
which  I  fear  may  prove  fatal,  I  think 
it  my  duty  to  request  you  to  come  to 
her  as  soon  as  you  receive  this.  Your 
presence  cannot,  but  be  a  great  com- 
fort to  her.  The  nature  of  her  illness 
is  such  that  it  is  imprssible  to  calcu- 
late exactly  how  long  she  may  be 
spared  to  you  ;  but  I  am  sure  her 
fate  might  be  prolonged,  and  her  re- 
maining days  more  happy,  if  she 
could  be  induced  to  remove  into  a 
better  air  and  a  more  quiet  neigh- 
bourhood, to  take  more  generous-  sus 
tenance,  and,  above  all,  if  her  mind 
could  be  set  more  at  ease  as  to  your 
and  your  brother's  prospects.  You 
niu.st  pardon  me  if  I  have  seemed 
inquisitive;  but  I  have  sought  to  draw 
from  your  mother  some  particulars  as 
to  her  family  and  connexions,  with  a 
wish  to  represent  to  them  her  state  of 
mind.  She  is,  howevei,  very  reserved 
on  these  points.  If,  however,  you  have 
relations  well  to  do  in  the  woild,  I 
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tliiuk  sojie  application  to  them  should 
be  made.  I  fear  the  state  of  her 
affairs  weighs  much  upon  your  poor 
mother's  mind  ;  and  I  must  leave  you 
to  judge  how  far  it  can  be  relieved  by 
the  good  feeling  of  any  persons  upon 
whom  she  may  have  legitimate  claims. 
At  all  events,  I  repeat  my  wish  that 
vou  should  come  to  her  forthwith. 
"  I  am,  &c.       „ „ 

After  the  physician  had  despatched 
this  letter,  a  sudden  and  marked  alter- 
ation for  the  worse  took  place  in  his 
patient's  disorder ;  and  in  the  visit  he 
had  paid  that  morning,  he  saw  cause  to 
fear  that  her  hours  on  earth  would  l)e 
much  fewer  than  he  had  before  anti- 
cipated. He  had  left  her,  however, 
comparatively  better ;  but  two  hours 
after  his  departure,  the  symptoms  of 
her  disease  had  become  very  alarm- 
mg,  and  the  good-natured  servant 
girl,  her  sole  nurse,  and  who  had,  more- 
over, the  whole  business  of  the  other 
lodgers  to  attend  to,  had,  as  we  have 
seen,  thought  it  necessary  to  summon 
the  apothecary  in  the  interval  that 
must  elapse  before  she  could  reach 
the  distant  part  of  the  metropolis  in 
which  Dr. resided. 

On  entering  the  chamber,  Arthur 
felt  all  the  remorse,  which  of  right 
belonged  to  his  father,  press  heavily 
on  his  soul.  AV'^hat  a  contraH,  that 
mean  and  solitary  chamber,  and  its 
comfortless  appurtenances,  to  the 
graceful  and  luxurious  abode,  where 
full  of  health  and  hope  he  had  last 
beheld  her,  the  mother  of  Philip  Beau- 
fort's children  !  He  remained  silent 
till  Mr.  Perkins,  after  a  few  questions, 
retired  to  send  his  drugs.  He  then 
approached  the  bed;  Catherine,  though 
very  weak  and  suffering  much  pain, 
was  still  sensible.  She  turned  her  dim 
eyes  on  the  young  man ;  but  she  did 
not  recognise  his  features. 

"You  do  not  remember  meT'  said 
he,  in  a  voice  struggling  with  tears : 
"  I  am  Arthur — Arthur  Beaufort." 
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Catherine  made  no  answer. 

•'  Good  Heavens  .'  Wliy  do  1  see  you 
here]  I  believed  you  with  3 our 
friends — your  children ;  provided  foi 
— as  became  my  father  to  do.  Hi 
assured  me  that  you  were  so  " 

Still  no  answer. 

And  then  the  young  man,  overpow 
ered  with  the  feelings  of  a  sympa- 
tliisingand  generous  nature,  forgetting 
for  awhile  Catherine'^  weakness,  pouied 
forth  a  torrent  of  inquiries,  regrets,  and 
self  upl)raidings,  which  Catherme  at 
first  little  heeded.  But  the  name  <f' 
her  children  repeated  again  and  again 
struck  upon  that  chord  which,  in  a 
woman's  heart,  is  the  last  to  break ; 
and  she  raised  herself  in  her  bed,  and 
looked  at  her  visitor  wistfully. 

"  Your  father,"  she  said,  then — 
"your  father  was  unlike  my  Philip: 
but  I  see  things  differently  now.  For 
me,  all  bounty  is  too  late ;  but  my 
children — to-morrow  they  may  have 
no  mother.  Thf>  law  is  with  you,  but 
not  justice !  You  will  be  rich  and 
powerful ;  —  will  you  befriend  my 
children?" 

"  Through  life,  so  help  me  Hea- 
ven ! "  exclaimed  Arthur,  falling  on 
his  knees  beside  the  bed. 

What  then  passed  between  them  it 
is  needless  to  detail ;  for  it  was  little, 
save  broken  repetitions  of  the  same 
prayer  and  the  same  response.     But 
there  was  so  much  truth  and  earnest- 
ness  in  Arthur's   voice   and   counte- 
nance,  that   Catherine   felt   as  if  an 
angel  had  come  there  to  administer 
comfort.     And  when  late  in  the  day 
the  physician  entered,  he   found  his 
patient  leaning  on  the  breast  of  her 
young  visitor,  and  looking  on  his  face 
:  with  a  happy  smile. 
I      The    physician    gathered    enough 
I  from  the  appearance  of  Arthur  and 
I  the  gossip  of  Mr.  Perkins,  to  conjec- 
ture that  one  of  the  rich  relations  he 
I  had  attributed  to  Catherine,  was  ar- 
j  rived.   Alas !  for  her  it  was  now  indeed 
too  late ! 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  D'yo  stand  amazed  ?— Look  o'er  thy  head,  Maximinian 
Look  to  the  terror  which  overhangs  thee." 

Bkaumont  and  Fletcher  ,  77it  I'rophetest. 


Philip  had  been  five  weeks  in  his 
new  home;  in  another  week,  he  was 
to  enter  on  his  articles  of  apprentice- 
ship. With  a  stern,  unbending  gloom 
of  manner,  he  had  commenced  the 
duties  of  his  novitiate.  He  submitted 
to  all  that  was  enjoined  him.  He 
seemed  to  have  lost  for  ever  the  wild 
and  unruly  waywardness  that  had 
stamped  his  boyhood ;  but  he  was 
never  seen  to  smile — he  scarcely  ever 
opened  his  lips.  His  very  soul  seemed 
to  have  quitted  him  with  its  faults ; 
and  he  performed  all  the  functions  of 
his  situation  with  the  quiet  listless 
regularity  of  a  machine.  Only  when 
the  work  was  done  and  the  shop 
closed,  instead  of  joining  the  family 
circle  in  the  back-parlour,  he  would 
etroU  out  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening, 
away  from  the  town,  and  not  return 
till  the  hour  at  which  the  family  re- 
tired to  rest.  Punctual  in  all  he  did, 
he  never  exceeded  that  hour.  He  had 
heard  once  a-week  from  his  mother; 
and  only  on  the  mornings  in  which  he 
expected  a  letter,  did  he  seem  restless 
and  agitated.  Till  the  postman  en- 
tered the  shop,  he  was  as  pale  as 
death  -  his  hands  trembling — his  lips 
compres.sed.  When  he  read  the  letter 
he  became  composed ;  for  Catherine 
sedulously  concealed  from  her  son  the 
state  of  her  health  :  she  wrote  cheer- 
fully, besought  him  to  content  himself 
■vith  the  state  into  which  he  had  fallen, 
and  expressed  her  joy  that  in  his 
letters  he  intimated  that  content; 
for  the  poor  boy's  letters  were  not  less 
considerate  than   her  own.     On  her 


return  from  her  brother,  she  had  so 
far  silenced  or  concealed  her  mis- 
givings as  to  express  satisfaction  a\ 
the  home  she  had  provided  for  Sid- 
ney ;  and  she  even  held  out  hopes  ol 
some  future,  when,  their  probation 
finished  and  their  independence  se 
cured,  she  might  reside  with  her  son* 
alternately.  These  hopes  redoubled 
Philip's  assiduity,  and  he  saved  every 
shilling  of  his  weekly  stipend ;  and 
sighed  as  he  thought  that  in  another 
week  his  term  of  apprenticeship  would 
commence  and  the  stipend  cease. 

Mr.  Plaskwith  could  not  but  be 
pleased  on  the  whole  with  the  dili- 
gence of  his  assistant,  but  he  was 
chafed  and  irritated  by  the  sullenness 
of  his  manner.  As  for  Mrs.  Plaskwith, 
poor  woman !  she  positively  detested 
the  taciturn  and  moody  boy,  who 
never  mingled  in  the  jokes  of  the 
circle,  nor  played  with  the  children, 
nor  complimented  her,  nor  added,  in 
short,  anything  to  the  sociability  of 
the  house.  Mr.  Plimmius,  who  had 
at  first  sought  to  condescend,  next 
sought  to  bully  ;  but  the  gaunt  frame 
and  savage  eye  of  Philip  awed  the 
smirk  youth,  in  spite  of  himself;  and 
he  confessed  to  Mrs.  Plaskwith  that  he 
should  not  like  to  meet  "  the  gipsy," 
alone,  on  a  dark  night ;  to  which  Mrs. 
Plaskwith  replied,  as  usual,  "  that 
Mr,  Plimmins  always  did  say  the  best 
things  in  the  world !  " 

One  morning,  Philip  was  sent  a  few 
miles  into  the  country,  to  assist  in 
cataloguing  some  books  in  the  library 
of  Sir  Thomas  Chauiperdown — that 
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gentleman,  who  was  a  scholar,  having 
requested  that  some  one  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  character  might  be 
sent  to  him,  and  Philip  being  the 
only  one  in  the  shop  who  possessed 
Buch  knowledge. 

It  was  evening  before  he  returned. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Plaakwith  were  both  in 
the  shop  as  he  entered — in  fact,  they 
had  been  employed  in  talking  him 
over. 

"  I  can't  abide  him  ! "  cried  Mrs. 
Plaskwith.  "  If  you  choose  to  take 
him  for  good,  I  sha'n't  have  an  easy 
moment.  I  'm  sure  the  'prentice  that 
cut  his  master's  throat  at  Chatham, 
last  week,  was  just  like  him." 

"  Pshaw !  Mrs.  P.,"  said  the  book- 
seller, taking  a  huge  pinch  of  snuff, 
as  usual,  from  his  waistcoat  pocket. 
"I  myself  was  reserved  when  I  was 
young  ; — all  reflective  people  are.  I 
may  observe,  by  the  by,  that  it  was 
the  case  with  Napoleon  Buonaparte : 
still,  however,  I  must  own  he  is  a 
disagreeable  youth,  though  he  attends 
to  his  business." 

"  And  how  fond  of  his  money  he 
is!"  remarked  Mrs.  Plaskwith:  "he 
won't  buy  himself  a  new  pair  of  shoes ! 
— quite  disgraceful !  And  did  you  see 
what  a  look  he  gave  Plimmins,  when 
he  joked  about  his  indifference  to  his 
sole  ?  Plimmins  always  does  say  such 
good  things ! " 

"  He  is  shabby,  certainly,"  said 
the  bookseller ;  "  but  the  value  of  a 
book  does  not  always  depend  on  the 
binding." 

"  I  hope  he  is  honest ! "  observed 
Mrs.  Plaskwith;  —  and  here  Philip 
entered. 

"  Hum,"  said  Mr.  Plaskwith  ;  "you 
have  had  a  long  day's  work  :  but  I 
suppose  it  will  take  a  week  to  iinishi" 

"  I  am  to  go  again  to-morrow  morn- 
ing, sir :  two  days  more  will  conclude 
the  task," 

"There's  a  letter  for  you,"  cried 
Mrs.  Plaskwith  ;  "  you  owes  me  for  it." 

"  A  letter] "  It  was  not  his  mother's 


hand — it  was  a  strange  writing — he 
gasped  for  breath  as  he  broke  the 
seal.  It  waa  the  letter  of  the  phy- 
sician. 

His  mother  then  was  ill — dying — 
wanting,  perhaps,  the  necessaries  of 
life.  She  would  have  concealed  from 
him  her  illness  and  her  poverty.  Hia 
quick  alarm  exaggerated  tiie  last  into 
utter  want; — he  uttered  a  cry  thai 
rang  through  the  shop,  and  rushed  to 
Mr.  Plaskwith. 

"  Sir,  sir !  my  mother  is  dying ! — 
She  is  poor,  poor — perhaps,  starving ; 
— money,  money ! — lend  me  money ! 
— ten  pounds ! — five ! — I  will  work 
for  you  all  my  life  for  nothing,  but 
lend  me  the  money ! " 

"  Hoity-toity  ! "  said  Mrs.  Plask- 
with, nudging  her  husband — "  I  told 
you  what  would  come  of  it :  it  will  be 
'  money  or  life  '  next  time." 

Philip  did  not  heed  or  hear  this 
address;  but  stood  immediately  before 
the  bookseller,  his  hands  clasped — 
wild  impatience  in  his  eyes.  Mr. 
Plaskwith,  somewhat  stupified,  re 
mained  silent. 

"  Do  you  hear  me  ? — are  you  hu- 
man]" exclaimed  Philip,  his  emotion 
revealing  at  once  all  the  fire  of  his 
character.  "  I  tell  you  my  mother  is 
dying ;  I  must  go  to  her !  Shall  I  go 
empty-handed  ? — Give  me  money ! " 

Mr.  Plaskwith  was  not  a  bad-hearted 
man ;  but  he  was  a  formal  man  and 
an  irritable  one.  The  tone  his  shop- 
boy  (for  so  he  considered  Philip) 
assumed  to  him,  before  his  own  wife 
too  (examples  are  very  dangerous), 
rather  exasperated  than  moved  him. 

"  That 's  not  the  way  to  speak  to 
your  master; — you  forget  yourself, 
young  man ! " 

"  Forget ! — But,  sir,  if  she  has  not 
necessaries — if  she  is  starving  1 " 

"  Fudge  ! "  said  Mr.  Plaskwith. 
"  Mr.  Morton  writes  me  word  that  he 
has  provided  for  your  mother !  Does 
not  he,  Hannah  1 " 

"  More  fool  he,  I  'm  sure,  with  each 
w2 
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a  fine  family  of  his  own !  Don't  look 
at  me  in  that  way,  young  man ;  I 
won't  take  it— that  I  won't !  I  declare 
my  blood  friz  to  see  you  ! " 

"Will  you  advance  me  money] — 
five  pounds — only  five  pounds,  Mr. 
Plaskwith  ? " 

"  Not  five  shillings !  Talk  to  me  in 
this  style  ! — not  the  man  for  it,  sir  1 — 
highly  improper.  Come,  shut  up  the 
shop,  and  recollect  yourself;  and,  per- 
haps, when  Sir  Thomas's  library  is 
done,  I  may  let  you  go  to  town.  You 
can't  go  to-morrow.  All  a  sham,  per- 
haps; eh,  Hannah?" 

"  Very  likely !  Consult  Plimmins. 
Better  come  away  now,  Mr.  P.  He 
looks  like  a  young  tiger." 

Mrs.  Plaskwith  quitted  the  shop  for 
the  parlour.  Her  husband  putting 
his  hands  behind  his  back,  and  throw- 
ing back  his  chin,  was  about  to  follow 
her.  Philip,  who  had  remained  for 
the  last  moment  mute  and  white  as 
stone,  turned  abruptly ;  and  his  grief 
taking  rather  the  tone  of  rage  than 
supplication,  he  threw  himself  before 
his  master,  and,  laying  his  hand  on 
his  shoulder,  said  : — 

"  I  leave  you — do  not  let  it  be  with 
a  curse.  I  conjure  you,  have  mercy 
on  me ! " 

Mr.  Plaskwith  stopped ;  and  had 
Philip  then  taken  but  a  milder  tone, 
all  had  been  well.  But,  accustomed 
from  childhood  to  command — all  his 
fierce  passions  loose  within  him — de- 
gpising  the  very  man  he  thus  implored 
— the  boy  ruined  his  own  cause.  Indig- 
nant at  the  silence  of  Mr.  Plaskwith, 
and  too  blinded  by  his  emotions  to 
Bee  that  in  that  silence  there  was  re- 
lenting, he  suddenly  shook  the  little 
man  with  a  vehemence  that  almost 
overset  him,  and  cried  : — 

"  You,  who  demand  for  five  years 
my  bones  and  blood — my  body  and 
soul — a  slave  to  your  vile  trade — do 
you  deny  me  bread  for  a  mother's 
lips]" 

TTambling   with    anger    and.   per- 


haps, fear,  Mr.  Plaskwith  extricated 
himself  from  the  gripe  of  Philip,  and, 
hurrying  from  the  shop,  said,  as  he 
banged  the  door  : — 

"  Beg  my  pardon  for  this  to-night, 
or  out  you  go  to-morrow,  neck  and 
crop !  Zounds !  a  pretty  pass  the 
world  's  come  to !  I  don't  believe  a 
word  about  your  mother.     Baugh  !" 

Left  alone,  Philip  remained  for 
some  moments  strugi,^Iing  with  his 
wrath  and  agony.  He  then  seized 
his  hat,  which  he  had  thrown  off  on 
entering — pressed  it  over  his  brows — 
turned  to  quit  the  shop — when  his 
eye  fell  upon  the  till.  Plaskwith  had 
left  it  open,  and  the  gleam  of  the  coin 
struck  his  gaze — that  deadly  smile  of 
the  arch  tempter.  Intellect,  reason, 
conscience — all,  in  that  instant,  were 
confusion  and  chaos.  He  cast  a 
hurried  glance  round  the  solitary  and 
darkening  room — plunged  his  hand 
into  the  drawer,  clutched  he  knew 
not  what — silver  or  gold,  as  it  came 
uppermost — and  burst  into  a  loud 
and  bitter  laugh.  That  laugh  itself 
startled  him — it  did  not  sound  like 
his  own.  His  face  fell,  and  his  knees 
knocked  together  his  hair  bristled 
— he  felt  as  if  the  very  fiend  had 
uttered  that  yell  of  joy  over  a  fallen 
soul. 

"No — no — no!"  he  muttered;  "no, 
my  mother — not  even  for  thee  ! "  And_ 
dashing  the  money  to  the  ground,  he 
fled,  like  a  maniac,  from  the  house. 

At  a  later  hour  that  same  evening, 
Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  returned  from 
his  country  mansion  to  Berkeley 
Square.  He  found  his  wife  very  un- 
easy and  nervous  about  the  non- 
appearance of  their  only  son.  Arthur 
had  sent  home  his  groom  and  horses 
about  seven  o'  clock,  with  a  hurried 
scroll,  written  in  pencil  on  a  blank 
page  torn  from  his  pocket-book,  and 
containing  only  these  words  : — 

"  Don't  wait  dinner  for  me — I  may 
not  be  home  for  some  hours.  1  have 
met   with    a    melancholy  adventure. 
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You  will  approve  what  I  have  done 
when  we  meet." 

This  note  a  little  perplexed  Mr.  ! 
Beaufort ;  but,  as  he  was  very  hungry, 
he  turned  a  deaf  ear  both  to  his  wife's 
conjectures  and  his  own  surmises,  till 
he  had  refreshed  himself;  and  then 
he  sent  for  the  gronm,  and  learned 
that,  after  the  accident  to  the  blind 
man,  Mr.  Arthur  had  been  left  at  a 

hosier's  in  H .     This  seemed  to 

him   extremely  mysterious;    and,  as 
hour  after  hour  passed  away,  and  still 
Arthur  came  not,  he  began  to  imbibe 
his  wife's  fears,  which  were  now  wound 
up   almost  to   hysterics ;  and  just  at 
midnight  he  ordered  his  carriage,  and 
taking  with  him  the  groom  as  a  guide,  ' 
set  off  to  the  suburban  region.     Mrs. 
Beaufort   had  wished   to    accompany 
him  ;  but  the  husband  observing  that 
young  men  would  be  young  men,  and 
that  there  might  possibly  be  a  lady  in  1 
the  case,  Mrs.  Beaufort,  after  a  pause  | 
of  thought,  passively  agreed  that,  all  j 
things    considered,    she    had    better ' 
remain  at  home.     No  lady  of  proper  | 
decorum    likes    to    run   the   risk   of 
finding   herself  in   a    false    position. 
Mr.    Beaufort     accordingly    set    out  \ 
alone.     Easy  was  the  carriage — swift  | 
were  the  steeds — and  luxuriously  the 
wealthy  man  was  whirled  along.    Not 
a    suspicion    of   the    true    cause    of 
Arthur's  detention  crossed  him  ;  but 
he  thought  of  the  snares  of  London — 
of  artful  females  in  distress ;  "  a  me- 
.ancholy  adventure"  generally  implies 
love  for  the  adventnre,  and  money  for 
the    melancholy;    and    Arthur    was 
young — generous — with  a  heart  and 
a  pocket  equally  open  to  imposition. 
?uch  scrapes,  however,  do  not  terrify 
a  father  when   he   is   a   man  of  the 
world,  so  much  as  they  do  an  anxious 
mother ;   and,    with    more    curiosity 
than  alarm,  Mr.  Beaufort,  after  a  short 
doze,  found  himself  before  the  shop 
indicated. 

Notwithstanding  the  lateness  of  the 
hour,  the  door  to  the  private  entrance 


was  ajar, — a  circumstance  which 
seemed  very  suspicious  to  Mr.  Beau- 
fort. He  pushed  it  open  with  caution 
and  timidity — a  candle  placed  upon 
a  chair  in  the  narrow  passage  threw 
a  sickly  light  over  the  flight  of 
stairs,  till  swallowed  up  by  the  deep 
shadow  from  the  sharp  angle  made  by 
the  ascent,  llobert  Beaufort  stood  a 
moment  in  some  doubt  whether  to 
call,  to  knock,  to  recede,  or  to  ad- 
vance, when  a  step  was  heard  upon 
the  stairs  above — it  came  nearer  and 
nearer — a  figure  emerged  from  the 
shadow  of  the  last  landing-place,  and 
Mr.  Beaufort,  to  his  great  joy,  recog- 
nised his  son. 

Arthur  did  not,  however,  seem  to, 
perceive  his  father;  and  was  about 
to  pass  him,  when  Mr.  Beaufort  laid 
his  hand  on  his  arm. 

"What  means  all  this,  Arthur] 
What  place  are  you  in]  How  you 
have  alarmed  us ! " 

Arthur  cast  a  look  upon  his  father 
of  sadness  and  reproach. 

"  Father,"  he  said,  in  a  tone  that 
sounded  stern — almost  commanding 
— "  I  will  show  you  where  I  have 
been  :  follow  me — nay,  I  say,  follow." 
He  turned,  without  another  word 
re-ascended  the  stairs  ;  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, surprised  and  awed  into  mecha- 
nical obedience,  did  as  his  son  desired. 
At  the  landing-place  of  the  second 
floor,  another  long-wicked,  neglected, 
ghastly  candle  emitted  its  cheerless 
ray.  It  gleamed  through  the  open 
door  of  a  small  bedroom  to  the  left, 
through  which  Beaufort  perceived 
tiie  forms  of  two  women.  One  (it 
v;as  the  kindly  maid  servant)  was 
seated  on  a  chair,  and  weeping  bit- 
terly; the  other  (it  was  a  hireling 
nurse,  in  the  first  and  last  day  of  her 
attendance)  was  unpinning  her  dingy 
shawl  before  she  lay  down  to  take  © 
nap.  She  turned  her  vacant,  listless 
face  upon  the  two  men,  put  on  a 
doleful  smile,  and  decently  closed  thp 
door. 
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"Where  are  we,  I  say,  Arthur?" 
repeated  Mr.  Beaufort.  Arthur  took 
his  father'.s  hand— drew  liini  into  a 
room  to  the  right — and  taking  up  the 
candle,  placed  it  on  a  .«niall  table 
beside  a  bed.  and  said,  "  Here,  sir— in 
the  presence  of  Death  !" 

Mr.  Beaufort  cast  a  hurried  and 
fearful  glance  on  the  still,  wan,  serene 
face  beneath  his  eyes,  and  recog- 
nised in  that  glance  the  features  of 
the  neglected  and  the  once-adored 
Catherine. 

"  Yes — she,  whom  your  brother  so 
loved — the  mother  of  his  children — 
died  in  this  squalid  room,  rnd  far 
from  her  sons,  in  poverty,  in  sorrow  ! 
-^died  of  a  broken  heart !  Was  that 
well,  father]  Have  you  in  this  nothing 
to  repent? " 

Conscience-stricken  and  appalled, 
the  worldly  m.an  sank  down  on  a  seat 
beside  the  bed,  and  covered  his  face 
with  his  hands. 

"  Ay,"  continued  Arthur,  almost 
bitterly — "  ay,  we,  his  nearest  of  kin 
— M'e,  who  have  inherited  his  lands 
and  gold — we  have  been  thus  heedless 
of  that  great  legacy  your  brother 
bequeathed  tons: — the  things  dearest 
to  him— the  woman  he  loved — the 
childrea  his  death  cast,  nameless  and 
branded,  on  the  world.  Ay,  weep, 
father ;  and  while  you  weep,  think  of 
the  future,  of  reparation.  I  have 
sworn  to  that  clay  to  befriend  her 
sone ;  join  you,  who  have  all  the 
power,  to  fulfil  the  promise — join  in 
that  vow  :  and  may  Heaven  not  visit 
on  U8  both  the  woes  of  this  bed  of 
death  ! " 

"  I  did  not  know — I — I "  fal- 
tered Mr.  Beaufort. 

"  But  we  should  have  known,"  in- 
terrupted Arthur,  mournfully.  "Ah, 
my  dear  father  !  do  not  harden  your 
heart  by  false  excuses.  The  dead 
Btill  speaks  to  you,  and  commends  to 
your  care  her  children.  My  task  here 
18  done  :  0  sir !  yours  is  to  come.  I 
leave  you  alone  with  the  dead." 


So  saying,  the  young  man,  whom 
the  tragedy  of  the  scene  had  worked 
into  a  passion  and  a  dignity  abovo 
his  usual  character,  unwilling  to  trust 
himself  farther  to  his  emotions,  turned 
abruptly  from  the  room,  fled  rapidly 
down  the  stairs,  and  left  the  house. 
As  the  carriage  and  liveries  of  his 
father  met  his  eye,  he  groaned  ,  for 
their  evidences  of  comfort  and  wealth 
seemed  a  mockery  to  the  deceased  : 
he  averted  his  face  and  walked  on. 
Nor  did  he  heed  nor  even  perceive  a 
form  that  at  that  instant  rushed  by  him 
— pale,  haggard,  breathless — towards 
the  house  which  he  had  quitted,  and 
the  door  of  which  he  left  open,  as  he 
had  found  it — open,  as  the  physician 
had  left  it  when  hurrying,  ten  minutes 
before  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Beaufort, 
from  the  spot  where  his  skill  was  im- 
potent. Wrapped  in  gloomy  thought, 
aione,  and  on  foot — at  that  dreary 
hour,  and  in  that  remote  suburb — the 
heir  of  the  Beauforts  sought  his  splen- 
did home.  Anxious,  fearful,  hoping, 
the  outcast  orphan  flew  on  to  the 
death-room  of  his  mother. 

Mr.  Beaufort  who  had  but  imper- 
fectly heard  Arthur's  parting  accents, 
lost  and  bewildered  by  the  strangeness 
of  his  situation,  did  not  at  first  per- 
ceive that  he  was  left  alone.  Sur- 
prised, and  chilled  by  the  sudden 
silence  of  the  chamber,  he  rose,  with- 
drew his  hands  from  his  face,  and 
again  he  saw  that  countenance  so 
mute  and  solemn.  He  cast  his  gaze 
round  the  dismal  room  for  Arthur; 
he  called  his  name — no  answer  came ; 
a  superstitious  tremor  seized  upon 
him  ;  his  limbs  shook  ;  he  sunk  once 
more  on  his  seat,  and  closed  his  eyes : 
muttering,  for  the  first  time,  perhaps, 
since  his  childhood,  words  of  peni- 
tence and  prayer.  He  was  roused 
from  this  bitter  self-abstraction  by  a 
deep  groan.  It  seemed  to  come  from 
the  bed.  Did  his  ears  deceive  him  1 
had  the  dead  found  a  voice?  He 
started  up  in  an  agony  of  drea'',  and 
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paw  opposite  to  him  the  livid  coinie- 
iiance  of  Philip  Morton  ;  the  Son  of 
.he  Corpse  had  replaced  the  Son  of 
the  Living  Man!  The  dim  and  soli- 
tary light  fell  upon  that  countenance. 
There,  all  the  bloom  and  freshness 
natural  to  youth  seemed  blasted  ! 
There,  on  those  wasted  features, 
played  all  the  terrible  power  and 
glare  of  precocious  passions,— rage, 
woe,  scorn,  despair.  Terrible  iS  it  to 
see  upon  the  face  of  a  boy  the  storm 
and  whirlwind  that  should  visit  only 
the  strong  heart  of  a  man  ! 

"  She  is  dead  ! — dead  !  and  in  your 
presence!"  shouted  Philip,  with  his 
wild  eyes  fixed  upon  the  cowering 
uncle;  "dead  with  care,  perhaps  with 
famine.  And  you  have  come  to  look 
upon  your  work  ! " 

"  Indeed,"  said  Beaufort,  deprecat- 
ing! y,  "  I  have  but  just  arrived  :  I 
did  not  know  she  had  been  ill,  or  in 
want,  upon  my  honour.  This  is  all 
a  —a — mistake ;  1 — I — came  in  search 
of — of — another " 

"  You  did  not,  then,  come  to  relieve 
her  1"  said  Philip,  ver^-  calmly.  "  You 
had  not  learned  her  suffering  and 
distress,  and  flown  hither  in  the  hope 
that  there  was  yet  time  to  save  her? 
^You  did  not  do  this  ?  Ha !  ha ! — 
why  did  I  think  it?" 

"  Did  aijy  one  call,  gentlemen  ?" 
said  a  whining  voice  at  the  door;  and 
the  nurse  put  in  her  head. 

"Yes — ^yes— you  may  come  in," 
said  Beaufort,  shaking  with  nameless 
and  cowardly  apprehension ;  but 
Philip  had  flown  to  the  door,  and, 
gazing  on  the  nur.sc,  said, 

"  She  is  a  stranger ! — see,  2Lstranger! 
The  son  now  has  assumed  his  post. 
Begone,  woman  ! "  And  he  pushed 
her  away,  and  drew  the  bolt  across 
the  door. 

And  then   there  looked  upon  him, 
as  there  had  looked  upon  his  reluctant 
companion,  calm  and  holy,  the  face  of 
the  peac  'ul  corpse.     He   burst   into; 
tears,  and  fell  on  his  knees  so  close  to  i 


Beaufort  that  he  touched  him ;  he 
took  up  the  heavy  hand,  and  covered 
it  with  burning  kisses. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  do  not  leave 
me !  wake,  smile  once  more  on  your 
son !  I  would  have  brought  you 
money,  but  I  could  not  have  asked 
for  your  blessing,  then;  mother,  I  ask 
it  now ! " 

"  If  I  had  but  known — if  you  had 
but  Mritten  to  me,  my  dear  young 
gentleman — but  my  offers  had  been 
refused,  and " 

'■  utters  of  a  hireling's  pittani^e  to 
her ;  to  her  for  whom  my  father  w  ould 
have  coined  his  heart's  blood  into 
gold!  My  father's  wife  ! — his  wife  ' — 
offers " 

He  rose  suddenly,  folded  his  arms, 
and,  facing  Beaufort,  with  a  fierce 
determined  brow,  said, — 

"  Mark  me,  j'ou  hold  the  wealth  that 
I  was  trained  from  my  cradle  to  con- 
sider my  heritage.  I  have  worked  with 
these  hands  for  bread,  and  never  com- 
plained, except  to  my  own  heart  and 
soul.  I  never  hated,  and  nerer  cursed 
you — robber  as  you  were — yes,  robber ! 
For,  even  were  there  no  marriage 
save  in  the  sight  of  God,  neither  my 
father,  nor  Nature,  nor  Heaven,  meant 
that  you  should  seize  all,  and  that 
there  should  be  nothing  due  to  the 
claims  of  affection  and  blood.  He 
was  not  the  less  my  father,  even  if 
the  Church  spoke  not  on  my  side. 
Despoiler  of  the  orphan,  and  derider 
of  human  love,  you  are  not  the  less 
a  robber,  though  the  law  fer.ces  you 
round,  and  men  call  you  honest !  But 
I  did  not  hate  you  for  this.  Now,  in 
the  presence  of  my  dead  mother — 
dead,  fiir  from  both  her  sons — now  I 
abhor  and  curse  you.  You  may  think 
yourself  safe  when  you  quit  this  room 
— safe,  and  from  my  hatred  ;  you  may 
be  so :  but  do  not  deceive  yourself, 
the  curse  of  the  widow  and  the  orphan 
shall  pursue — it  shall  cling  to  you 
and  yours — it  shall  gnaw  your  heart 
in  the   midst  of  splendou*- — it  sb»U 
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Dleavo  to  the  heritase  of  your  son ! 
There  sliall  be  a  death-bed  yet,  beside 
which  you  shall  see  the  specti  e  of  her, 
now  so  calm,  rising  for  retribution 
froTii  the  grave !  These  words — no, 
you  never  shall  forget  them — years 
hence  they  shall  ring  in  your  ears, 
iind  firt^ye  the  marrow  of  your  bones! 
And  h(AV  bogoiic,  my  father's  brother 
— begone  from  my  mother's  corpse  to 
your  luxurious  bjiae?" 


He  opened  the  door,  and  pointed 
to  the  stairs.  Beaufort,  without  a 
word,  turned  from  the  room  and 
departed.  He  heard  the  door  closed 
and  locked  as  he  descended  the 
stairs;  but  he  did  not  hear  the 
deep  groans  and  vehement  sobs  in 
which  the  desolate  orphan  gave  vent 
to  the  anguish  which  succeeded  to 
the  less  sacred  paroxysm  of  levenga 
and  wrath. 
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'  Theod.  I  have  a  brother — there  my  last  hope  ! 

Thus  as  you  find  me,  without  fear  or  wisdom, 
I  non"  am  only  child  of  Hope  and  Danger." — IbitU 


The  time  employed  by  Mr.  Beaufort 
in  reaching  his  home  was  haunted  by 
gloomy  and  confused  terrors.  He 
felt  inexplicably  as  if  the  denuncid- 
tions  of  Philip  were  to  visit  less  him- 
self than  his  son.  He  trembled  at 
the  thought  of  Arthur  meeting  this 
strange,  wild,  exasperated  scatterling 
— perhaps  on  the  morrow — in  the 
very  height  of  his  passions.  And  yet, 
after  the  scene  between  Arthur  and 
himself,  he  saw  cause  to  fear  that  he 
might  not  be  able  to  exercise  a  suffi- 
cient a'-thority  over  his  son,  however 
naturu.iy  facile  and  obedient,  to  pre- 
vent his  return  to  the  house  of  death. 
In  this  dilemma  he  resolved,  as  is 
usual  with  cleverer  men,  even  when 
yoked  to  yet  feebler  helpmates,  to 
hear  if  his  wife  had  anything  com- 
forting or  sensible  to  say  upon  the 
subject.  Accordinglj',  on  reaching 
Berkeley  Square,  he  went  straight  to 
Mrs.  Beaufort ;  and  having  relieved 
her  mind  as  to  Arthur's  safety,  related 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  been  so 


unwilling  an  actor.  With  that  more 
lively  susceptibility  which  belongs  to 
most  women,  however  comparatively 
unfeeling,  Mrs.  Beaufort  made  greater 
allowance  than  her  husband  for  the 
excitement  Philip  had  betrayed.  Still 
Beauforfs  description  of  the  dark 
menaces,  the  fierce  countenance,  the 
brigand-like  form,  of  the  bereaved 
son,  gave  her. very  considerable  ap- 
prehensions for  Arthur,  should  the 
young  men  meet ;  and  she  willingly 
coincided  with  her  husband  in  the 
propriety  of  using  all  means  of  parents. 
per.suasion  or  command  to  guard 
against  such  an  encounter.  But,  in 
the  mean  while,  Arthur  returned  not, 
and  new  fears  seized  the  anxious 
parents.  He  had  gone  forth  alone,  in 
a  remote  suburb  of  the  metropolis,  at 
a  late  hour,  himself  under  strong  ex- 
citement. He  might  have  returned 
to  the  house,  or  have  lost  his  way 
amidst  some  dark  haunts  of  viole»ce 
and  crime;  they  knew  not  where  to 
send,  or  what  to  suggest.  Day  already 
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began  lo  dawn,  and  still  he  came  not. 
At  length,  towards  five  o'clock,  a  loud 
rap  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  Mr. 
Beaufort,  hearing  some  bustle  in  the 
hall,  descended.  He  saw  his  son 
borne  into  the  hall  from  a  hackney- 
coach  by  two  strangers,  pale,  bleed- 
ing, and  apparently  insensible.  His 
tirst  thought  was  that  he  had  been 
murdered  by  Philip.  He  uttered  a 
feeble  cry,  and  sank  down  bes  oe  h?; 
son. 

"  Don't  be  darnted,  sir,"  said  one  of 
the  strangers,  who  seemed  an  artisan ; 
"I  don"t  think  he  be  much  hurt. 
You  sees  he  was  cro.ssing  the  street, 
and  the  coach  ran  against  him  ;  but 
it  did  not  go  over  Ids  head ;  it  be 
only  the  stones  that  makes  him  bleed 
BO  :  and  that 's  a  mercy." 

"  A  providence,  sir,"  said  the  other 
man  ;  "  but  Providence  watches  over 
us  all,  night  and  day,  sleep  or  wake. 
Hem!  We  were  passing  at  the  time 
from  the  meeting — the  Odd  Fellows, 
sir — and  so  we  took  him,  and  got  him 
a  coach  ;  for  we  found  his  card  in  his 
pocket.  He  could  not  speak  ju.-t 
then  ;  but  the  rattling  of  the  coach 
did  him  a  deal  of  good,  for  he  groaned 
— my  eyes  !  how  he  groaned  ! — did 
not  he.  Burrows'!" 

"  It  did  one's  heart  good  to  hear 
him." 

"  Run  for  Astley  Cooper — you — go 
<o  Brodie.  Good  Heavens!  he  in 
dying.  Be  quick — quick !  "  cried  Mr. 
Beaufort  to  his  servants,  while  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  who  had  now  gained  the 
spot,  with  greater  presence  of  mind 
had  Arthur  conveyed  into  a  room. 

"  It  is  a  judgment  upon  me," 
groaned  Beaufort,  rooted  to  the  stone 
of  liis  liall,  and  left  alone  with  the 
strangers. 

"  No,  sir,  it  is  not  a.  judgment,  it  is 
a  providence,"  said  the  more  sanctimo- 
nious and  better  dressed  of  the  two 
men  :  "  for,  put  the  question,  if  it  had 
been  a  judgment,  the  wheel  would 
bare  gone  over  him ;  but  it  didn't ; 


and,  whether  he  dies  or  not,  I  shall 
always  say  that  if  that's  not  a  provi- 
dence, I  don't  know  what  is.  We  have 
come  a  long  way,  sir  ;  and  Burrows  is 
a  poor  man,  though  1  'm  well  to  do." 

This  hint  for  money  restored  Beau- 
fort to  his  recollection ;  he  put  his 
purse  into  the  nearest  hand  out- 
stretched to  clutch  it,  and  muttered 
forth  something  like  thanks. 

'■'  Sir,  may  the  Lord  bless  you !  and 
I  hope  the  young  gentleman  will  do 
well.  I  am  sure  you  have  cause  to  ba 
thankful  ttutt  he  was  within  an  inch 
of  the  wheel ;  was  not  he.  Burrows  ? 
Well,  it 's  enough  to  convert  a  heathen. 
But  the  ways  of  Providence  are  mys- 
terious, and  that 's  the  truth  of  it. 
Good  night,  sir." 

Certainly  it  did  seem  as  if  the 
curse  of  Philip  was  already  at  its 
work.  An  accident  almost  similar  to 
that  which,  in  the  adventure  of  the 
blind  man,  had  led  Arthur  to  the 
clue  of  Catherine,  within  twenty-four 
hours  stretched  Arthur  himself  upon 
his  bed.  The  sorrow  Mr.  Beaufort 
had  not  relieved,  was  now  at  his  own 
hearth.  But  there,  were  parents  and 
nurses,  and  great  physicians  and 
.skilful  surgeons,  and  all  the  army  that 
combine  against  Death, — and  Uiei'C, 
were  ease,  and  luxury,  and  kind  eyes, 
and  pitying  looks, and  all  that  can  take 
the  sting  from  pain.  And  thus,  the 
very  night  on  which  Catherine  had 
died,  broken  down,  and  worn-out, 
upon  a  strange  breast,  with  a  feeless 
doctor,  and  by  the  ray  of  a  single 
candle,  the  heir  to  the  fortunes  once 
destined  to  her  son  wrestled  also  with 
the  grim  Tyrant,  who  seemed,  how- 
ever, scared  from  his  prey  by  the  arts 
and  luxuries  which  the  world  of  rich 
men  raises  up  in  defiance  of  the 
grave. 

Arthur  was,  indeed,  very  seriously 
iiijured;  one  of  his  ribs  was  broken, 
and  he  had  received  two  severe  con- 
tusions on  the  head.  To  insensibility 
succeeded  fever,  followed  bjr  delirium. 
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He  was  in  imminent  danger  for  several 
days.  If  anything  could  console  his 
parents  for  such  an  affliction,  it  was 
the  thought  that,  at  least,  he  was  saved 
from  the  chance  of  meeting  Philip. 
Mr.  Beaufort,  in  the  instinct  of  that 
capricious  and  fluctuating  conscience 
which  belongs  to  weak  minds,  which 
remains  still,  and  drooping,  and  lifeless, 
asaflagon  a  mast-head  during thecalm 
of  prosperity,  but  flutters,  and  flaps, 
and  tosses  when  the  wind  blows  and 
the  wave  heaves,  thought  very  acutely 
and  remorsefully  of  the  condition  of 
the  Mortons,  during  the  danger  of  his 
own  son.  So  far,  indeed,  from  his 
anxiety'  for  Arthur  monopolising  all 
his  care,  it  only  sharpened  his  charity 
towards  the  orphans ;  for  many  a  man 
becomes  devout  and  good  when  he 
fancies  he  has  an  immediate  interest 
in  appeasing  Providence.  The  morn- 
ing after  Arthur's  accident,  he  sent 
for  Mr.  Blackwell.  He  commissioned 
him  to  see  that  Catherine's  funeral 
rites  were  performed  with  all  due 
care  and  attention ;  he  bade  him  ob- 
tain an  interview  with  Philip,  and 
assure  the  youth  of  Mr.  Beaufort's 
good  and  friendly  disposition  towards 
him,  and  to  offer  to  forward  his  views 
in  any  course  of  education  he  might 
prefer,  or  any  profession  he  might 
adopt ;  and  he  earnestly  counselled 
the  lawyer  to  employ  all  his  tact  and 
delicacy  in  conferring  with  one  of  so 
proud  and  fiery  a  temper.  Mr.  Black- 
well,  however,  had  no  tact  or  delicacy 
to  employ :  he  went  to  the  house  of  I 
mourning,  forced  his  way  to  Philip,  { 
and  the  very  exordium  of  his  harangue,  [ 
which  was  devoted  to  praises  of  the  j 
extraordinary  generosity  and  bene-  I 
rolence  of  his  employer,  mingled  with  | 
condescending  admonitions  towards  j 
gratitude  from  Philip,  so  exasperated 
the  boy,  that  Mr.  Blackwell  was  ex-  I 
tremely  glad  to  get  out  of  the  house  j 
with  a  whole  skin.  He,  however,  did 
not  neglect  the  niore  formal  part  of 
hi*'  mission;  but  communicaiod   im- 


mediately with  a  fasliionable  under- 
taker, and  gave  orders  for  a  very 
genteel  funeral.  He  thought  after 
the  funeral  that  Philip  would  be  in  a 
less  excited  state  of  mind,  and  more 
likely  to  hear  reason;  he,  therefore, 
deferred  a  second  interview  with  the 
orphan  till  after  that  event ;  and,  in 
the  mean  while,  despatched  a  letter  to 
Mr.  Beaufort,  stating  that  he  had 
attended  to  his  instructions ;  that  the 
orders  for  the  funeral  were  given ; 
but  that  at  present  Mr.  Philip  Mor- 
ton's mind  was  a  little  disordered, 
and  that  he  could  not  calmly  discuss 
the  plans  for  the  future  suggested  by 
Mr.  Beaufort.  He  did  not  doubt, 
however,  that  in  another  interview  all 
would  be  arranged  according  to  the 
wishes  his  client  had  so  nobly  con- 
veyed to  him.  Mr.  Beaufort's  con- 
science on  this  point  was  therefore  set 
at  rest. 

It  was  a  dull,  close,  oppressive 
morning,  upon  which  the  remains  of 
Catherine  Morton  were  consigned  to 
the  grave.  With  the  preparations  for 
the  funeral  Philip  did  not  interfere ; 
he  did  not  inquire  by  whose  orders 
all  that  solemnity  of  mutes,  and 
coaches,  and  black  plumes,  and  crape- 
bands,  was  appointed.  If  his  vague 
and  undeveloped  conjecture  ascribed 
this  last  and  vain  attention  to  Robert 
Beaufort,  it  neither  lessened  the  sullen 
resentment  he  felt  against  his  uncle, 
nor,  on  the  other  hand,  did  he  con- 
ceive that  he  had  a  right  to  forbid 
respect  to  the  dead,  though  he  might 
reject  service  for  the  survivor.  Since 
Mr.  Blackwell's  visit,  he  had  remaine* 
in  a  sort  of  apathy  or  torpor  which 
seemed  to  the  people  of  the  house 
to  partake  rather  of  indiflbrence  than 
woe. 

The  funeral  was  over ;  and  Philip 
had  returned  to  the  apartments  occu- 
pied by  the  deceased;  and  now,  for 
the  first  time,  h'!  set  him.self  to 
examine  what  pape."8,  &c.,  she  had  left 
behind.      In    an    ( Id    escritoire,    h« 
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found,  first,  various  packets  of  letters 
in  his  fiUher's  handwritini^,  the  cha- 
nictere  in  many  of  tliem  faded  by 
time.  He  opened  a  few  ;  tliey  were 
the  earliest  love-letters.  He  did  not 
dare  to  ro:ui  above  a  few  lines ;  so 
much  did  their  living  tenderness  and 
breathing,  frank,  hearty  passion,  con- 
trast with  the  fate  of  the  adored  one. 
In  those  letters,  the  very  heart  of  the 
writer  seemed  to  beat !  Now  both 
hearts  alike  were  stilled !  And  Guost 
called  vainly  unto  Gnosi! 

He  came,  at  length,  to  a  letter  in 
nis  mothers  hand,  addressed  to  him- 
self, and  dated  two  days  before  her 
death.  He  went  to  the  window  and 
gasped  in  the  mists  of  the  sultry  air 
for  breath.  Below,  were  heard  the 
noises  of  London ;  the  shrill  cries  of 
itinerant  venders,  the  rolling  carts, 
the  whoop  of  boys  returned  for  a  while 
from  school ;  amidst  all  these  rose  one 
loud,  merry  peal  of  laughter,  which 
drew  his  attention  mechanically  to 
the  spot  whence  it  came ;  it  was  at 
the  threshold  of  a  public-house,  before 
which  stood  the  hearse  that  had  con- 
veyed his  mother's  coffin,  and  the  gay 
undertakers,  halting  there  to  refresh 
themselves.  He  closed  the  window 
with  a  groan,  retired  to  the  farthest 
corner  of  the  room,  and  read  as 
'0II0W8 : — 

"  My  dearest  Philip, — When  you 
rea<l  this,  I  shall  be  no  more.  You 
and  poor  Sidney  will  have  neither 
father  nor  mother,  nor  fortune,  nor 
name.  Heaven  is  more  just  than 
man,  and  in  Heaven  is  my  hope  for 
you.  Yon,  Philip,  are  already  past 
childhood  ;  your  nature  is  one  formed, 
I  think,  to  wrestle  successfully  with 
the  world.  Guard  against  your  own 
passions,  and  you  may  bid  defiance  to 
the  obstacles  that  will  beset  your  path 
in  life.  And  lately,  in  our  reverses, 
Philip,  you  have  so  subdued  those 
pawions,  so  schooled  the  pride  and 
Impeiuosity  of  .your  childhood,  that  1 


have  contemplated  your  prospects 
with  less  fear  than  1  used  to  do,  even 
when  they  seemed  so  brilliant.  For- 
give me,  my  dear  child,  if  I  have  con- 
cealed from  you  my  state  of  health, 
and  if  my  death  be  a  sudden  and 
unlooked-for  shock.  Do  not  grieve 
for  me  too  long.  For  myself,  my 
release  is  indeed  escape  from  the 
prison-house  and  the  chain — from 
bodily  pain  and  mental  torture,  whwh 
may,  I  fondly  hope,  prove  some  ex- 
piation for  the  errors  of  a  happier 
time.  For  I  did  err,  when,  even  from 
the  least  selfish  motives,  I  suffered 
my  union  with  your  father  to  remain 
concealed,  and  thus  ruined  the  hopes 
of  those  who  had  rights  upon  me 
equal  even  to  his.  But,  0  Philip ! 
beware  of  the  first  false  steps  into 
deceit;  beware,  too,  of  the  passions, 
which  do  not  betray  their  fruit  till 
years  and  years  after  the  leaves  that 
look  so  green  and  the  blossoms  that 
seem  so  fair. 

"  I  repeat  my  solemn  injunction — 
Do  not  grieve  for  me;  but  strengthen 
your  mind  and  heart  to  receive  the 
charge  that  I  now  confide  to  you — 
my  Sidney,  my  child,  your  brother ! 
He  is  BO  soft,  so  gentle  ;  he  has  been 
80  dependent  for  very  life  upon  me, 
and  we  are  parted  now  for  the  first 
and  last  time.  He  is  with  strangers  ; 
and — and — 0  Philip,  Philip  !  watch 
over  him  for  the  love  you  bear,  not 
only  to  him,  but  to  me  !  Be  to  him  a 
fiiiher  as  well  as  a  brother.  Put  your 
stout  heart  against  the  world,  so  that 
you  may  screen  him,  the  weak  child, 
from  its  malice.  He  has  not  your 
talents  nor  strength  of  character ; 
without  you  he  is  nothing.  Live,  toil, 
rise  for  his  sake  not  less  than  your 
own.  If  you  knew  how  this  heart 
beats  as  I  write  to  you,  if  you  could 
conceive  what  comfort  I  take  for  him 
from  my  confidence  in  you,  you  would 
feel  a  new  spirit — my  spirit — m^ 
aiother-spirit  of  love,  and  forethought) 
and  vigilance,  enter  into  you  wiiil 
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fou  read.  See  him  when  I  am  gone 
— comfort  and  soothe  him.  Happily 
he  is  too  young  yet  to  know  all  his 
loss;  and  do  not  let  him  think  un- 
kindly of  me  in  the  days  to  come,  for 
he  is  a  chiid  now,  and  they  may 
poison  his  mind  against  me  more 
easily  than  they  can  yours.  Think,  if 
he  is  unhappy  hereafter,  he  may  foiget 
how  I  loved  him,  he  may  curse  those 
who  gave  him  birt^.  Forgive  me  all 
this,  Philip;  my  son,  and  heed  it 
well. 

-  "  And  now,  where  you  find  this 
letter,  you  will  see  a  key ;  it  opens  a 
well  in  the  bureau  in  which  I  have 
hoarded  my  little  savings.  You  will 
««(:  th!»t  I  have  not  died  in  poverty. 


Take  what  there  is,  young  as  you  are 
you  may  want  it  more  now  than 
hereafter.  But  hold  it  in  trust  for 
your  lirother  as  well  as  yourself.  If 
he  is  harshly  treated  (and  you  will  go 
and  see  him,  and  you  will  remember 
that  he  would  writhe  under  what  you 
might  scarcely  feel),  or  if  they  over- 
task him  (he  is  so  young  to  work  yet), 
it  may  find  him  a  home  near  you. 
God  watch  over  and  guard  you  both ! 
You  are  orphans  now.  But  He  has 
told  even  the  orphans  to  call  him 
'Father!'" 

When  he  had  read  this  letter, 
Philip  Morton  fell  upon  hi.i  Him'Slk, 
and  prayed. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'  HIb  curse  !     Dost  comprehend  what  that  word  means  ? 
Shot  from  a  father's  angry  breath." — Jambs  Shirley  :   The  Brothen. 

•  This  term  is  fatal,  and  affriglits  me." — Ibid. 

•  Those  fond  pliilosophers  that  magnify 
Our  liiiman  nature  *  *  * 
Conrerseil  but  little  with  the  world— they  knew  not 
The  fierce  vexation  of  community  t  " — Ibid. 


AyTKR  be  had  recovered  his  self-pos- 
'i'lsaion,  Philip  opened  the  well  of  the 
bureau,  and  was  astonished  and 
aft'ected  to  find  that  Catherine  had 
saved  more  than  100/.  Alas !  how 
much  mu.^t  she  have  pinched  herself 
to  have  hoarded  this  little  treasure  ! 
After  burning  his  father's  love-letters, 
and  some  other  papers,  which  he 
deemed  useless,  he  made  up  a  little 
bundle  of  those  trifling  elfects  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased,  which  he  valued 
as  memorials  and  relics  of  her,  quitted 
the  apartment,  and  descended  to  the 
parlour  behind  the  shop.  On  the  way 
he  met  with  the  kind  servant,  and 
recalling  the  grief  that  she  had  mani- 
fested for  his  mother  since  he  had 
been  in  the  house,  he  placed  two  sove- 
reigns in  her  hand.  "  And  now," 
Baid  he,  as  the  servant  wept  while  he 
spoke, — "now  I  can  bear  to  ask  you 
what  1  have  not  before  done.  How 
did  my  poor  mother  die]  Did  she  suf- 
fer much  '! — or — or " 

"  She  went  off  like  a  lamb,  sir,"  said 
the  girl,  <irying  her  eyes.  "  You  see 
Ibe  gentleman  had  been  with  her  all 
the  day,  and  she  was  much  more  easy 
and  comfortable  in  her  mind  after  he 
rame." 

"  The  gentleman  !  Not  the  gentle- 
man I  found  here?" 

"  Oh,  dear  no  I  Not  the  pale  mid- 
dle-aged gentleman  nurse  and  I  saw 
go  down,  a*  the  clock  struck  two.  But 


the  young,  soft-spoken  gentleman  who 
came  in  the  morning,  and  said  as  how 
he  \\as  a  relation.  He  stayed  wim 
her  till  she  slept ;  and,  wnen  si)«  n-oK<^. 
she  smiled  in  his  face — I  shall  never 
forget  that  smile — for  I  was  standing 
on  the  other  side,  as  it  might  be  here, 
and  the  doctor  was  by  the  window, 
pouring  out  the  doctor's  stuff  in  the 
gla.ss  ;  and  so  she  looked  on  the  young 
gentleman,  and  then  looked  round  at 
us  all,  and  shonk  her  head  very  gently, 
but  did  not  speak.  And  the  gentle- 
man asked  her  how  she  felt,  and  she 
took  both  his  lipnds  and  kissed  them; 
and  then  he  put  his  arms  round  and 
raised  her  uj),  to  take  the  physic  like, 
and  she  said  then,  '  You  will  never 
forget  <Ae?«  .<"  and  he  said,  'Never.' — 
I  don't  know  what  that  meant,  sir/" 

"  Well,  well — go  on." 

"And  her  head  fell  back  on  his 
buzzora,  and  she  looked  so  ha[ipy ; 
and,  when  the  doctor  came  to  the 
bedside, she  was  quite  gone." 

"And  the  stranger  had  my  p^st! 
No  matter;  God  bless  him — God 
bless  him.  Who  was  he?  what  wai 
his  name?" 

"  1  don't  know,  sir ;  he  did  not  aay. 
He  stayed  after  the  doctor  went,  and 
cried  very  bitterly;  he  took  on  more 
than  you  did,  sir." 

"  Ay." 

"And  the  other  gentleman  camo 
just  as  he  was  a-going,  and  they  atrt 
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not  seem  to  like  each  other;  for  I 
heard  him  through  the  wall,  as  nurse 
and  I  were  in  the  next  room,  speak  as 
if  he  was  scolding ;  but  he  did  not  stay 
long." 

"  And  has  never  been  seen  since  1 " 

"  No,  sir !  Perhaps  missus  can  tell 
jou  more  about  him.  But  won't  you 
take  something,  sir]  Do — you  look 
so  pale." 

Philip,  without  speaking,  pushed 
her  gently  aside,  and  went  slowly 
down  the  stairs.  He  entered  the  par- 
lour, where  two  or  three  children  were 
seated,  playing  at  doniinofts:  ^o  de- 
spatched one  for  their  niotuer,  tne 
mistress  of  the  shop,  who  came  in, 
and  dropped  him  a  courtesy,  with  a 
very  grave,  sad  face,  as  was  proper. 

"  I  am  going  to  leave  your  house, 
ma'am ;  and  I  wish  to  settle  any  little 
arrears  of  rent,  &c." 

"  0  sir !  don't  mention  it,"  said 
the  landlady;  and,  as  she  spoke,  she 
took  a  piece  of  paper  from  her  bosom, 
very  neatly  folded,  and  laid  it  on  the 
table.  "  And  here,  sir,"  she  added, 
taking  from  the  same  depository  a 
card, — "here  is  the  card  left  by  the 
gentleman  who  saw  to  the  funeral. 
He  called  half  an  hour  ago,  and  bade 
me  say,  with  his  compliments,  that 
he  would  wait  on  you  to-morrow  at 
eleven  o'clock.  So  I  hope  you  won't 
go  yet :  for  I  think  he  means  to  settle 
everything  for  you;  he  said  as  much, 
sir." 

Philip  glanced  over  the  card,  and 
read,  "  Mr.  George  Blackwell,  Lin- 
coln's Inn."  His  brow  grew  dark — he 
let  the  card  fall  on  the  ground,  put 
his  foot  on  it  with  a  quiet  scorn,  and 
muttered  to  himself,  "  The  lawyer 
^hall  not  bribe  me  out  of  my  curse  ! " 
He  turned  to  the  total  of  the  bill — 
not  heavy,  for  poor  Catherine  had 
regularly  defrayed  the  expense  of  her 
scanty  maintenance  and  humble  lodg- 
ing— paid  the  money,  and,  as  the 
landlady  wrote  the  receipt,  he  asked, 
"  Who  was  the  gentleman  —  the 
P^o.  162. 


younger  gentleman — who  called  in 
the  morning  of  the  day  my  mother 
died]" 

"  Oh,  sir  !  I  am  so  sorry  I  did  not  get 
his  name.  Mr.  Perkins  said  that  ha 
was  some  relation.  Very  odd  he  has 
never  been  since.  But  he  '11  be  sure 
to  call  again,  sir ;  you  had  much  better 
stay  here." 

"  No  :  it  does  not  signify.  All  that 
he  could  do  is  done.  But  stay,  give 
him  this  notf^  if  he  should  call." 

Pliilip,  oaking  the  pen  from  the 
landlad.i  hand,  hastily  wrote  (while 
Mrs.  .«tcy  went  to  bring  him  sealing- 
wai.  and  a  light)  these  words  : — 

"  I  cannot  guess  who  you  are  :  they 
say  that  you  call  yourself  a  relation ; 
that  must  be  some  mistake.  I  knew 
not  that  my  poor  mother  had  relations 
so  kind.  But,  whoever  you  be,  you 
soothed  her  last  hours — she  died  in 
your  arms;  and  if  ever — years,  long 
years  hence  —  we  should  chance  to 
meet,  and  I  can  do  anything  to  aid 
another,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  and 
my  heart,  and  my  soul,  all  are  slaves 
to  your  will.  If  you  be  really  of  her 
kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my  bro- 
ther ;  he  is  at ,  with  Mr.  Morton. 

If  you  can  serve  him,  my  mother's 
soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian 
angel.  As  for  me,  I  ask  no  help  from 
any  one  :  I  go  into  the  world  and  will 
carve  out  my  own  way.  Sn  much  do 
I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  charity 
from  others,  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  bless  you  as  1  do  now  if  your 
kindness  to  me  did  not  close  with  the 
stone  upon  my  mother's  grave. 

"  Philip." 

He  sealed  this  letter,  and  gave  it  to 
the  woman. 

"  Oh,  by  the  by,"   said  she,  "  I  had 
forgot;  the  Doctor  said  that  if  you 
would  send  for  him,  he  would  be  most 
happy  to  call  on  you,  and  give  yn 
any  advice." 

"  Very  well." 
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"  And  what  shall  I  say  to  Mr.  Black- 
well  V 

"  That  he  may  tell  his  emploj'er  to 
remember  our  last  interview." 

With  that,  Philip  took  up  his  bundle 
and  strode  from  the  house.  He  went 
first  to  the  churchyard,  where  his 
mother's  remains  had  been  tliat  day 
interred.  It  wa.s  near  at  hand,  a 
quiet,  almost  a  rural,  spot.  The  gate 
.stood  ajar,  for  there  wius  a  public  path 
through  the  churoiiyard,  and  I'hilip 
entered  with  a  noiseless  tread.  It  was 
then  near  evening;  the  sun  had  broken 
out  from  the  mists  of  the  earlier  day, 
and  the  westering  rays  shone  bright 
and  holy  upon  the  solemn  place. 

"Mother!  mother!"  sobbed  the 
Drphan,  as  he  fell  prostrate  before  that 
fresh  green  mound:  "here  — here  I 
have  come  to  repeat  my  oath,  to  swear 
again  that  I  will  be  faithful  to  the 
charge  you  have  intrusted  to  your 
wretched  son!  And  at  this  hour  I 
dare  ask  if  there  be  on. this  earth  one 
more  miserable  and  forlorn ?" 

As  words  to  this  effect  struggled 
from  his  lips,  a  loud,  shrill  voice — the 
cracked,  painful  voice  of  weak  age 
wrestling  with  strong  passion,  rose 
elo.se  at  hand. 

"  Away,  reprobate !  thou  art  ac- 
rursed ! " 

I'hilip  started,  and  shuddered  as  if 
;he  words  were  addressed  to  himself, 
and  from  the  grave.  IJut,  a>  he  rose 
on  his  knee,  and  tossing  the  wild  hair 
from  his  eyes,  looked  confusedly  round, 
he  saw,  at  a  short  distance,  and  in  the 
shadow  of  the  wall,  two  forms;  the 
one,  an  old  man  with  grey  hair,  who 
was  seated  on  a  crumbling  wooden 
tomb,  facing  the  setting  sun ;  the 
other,  a  man  apparently  yet  in  the 
vigour  of  life,  who  a[ipeared  bent  as 
in  humble  supplication.  The  old 
man's  hatids  were  out-stretched  over 
the  head  of  the  younger,  .as  if  suiting 
terrible  action  to  the  Uirrible  words, 
and,  after  a  moment's  pause — a  mo- 
m»nt,   but  it  seemed   far  longer  to 


Philip— there  was  heard  a  deep,  wild, 
ghastly  howl  from  a  dog  that  cowered 
at  the  old  man's  feet;  a  howl,  per- 
haps, of  fear  at  the  passion  of  his 
master,  which  the  animal  might  asso- 
ciate with  danger. 

"  Father !  father !  "  said  the  sup- 
pliant, reproachfully,  "  your  very  dog 
rebukes  your  curse." 

"  Be  dumb !  My  dog !  What  hast 
thou  left  me  on  earth  l)ut  him  ]  Thou 
hast  made  me  loathe  the  sight  of 
friends,  for  thou  hast  made  me  loathe 
mine  own  name.  Thou  hast  covered 
it  with  disgrace, — thou  hast  turned 
mine  old  age  into  a  by-word, — thy 
crimes  leave  me  solitary  in  the  midst 
of  my  shame  I  " 

"It  is  many  years  since  we  met, 
father ;  we  may  never  meet  again — 
shall  we  part  thusi" 

"  Thus,  aha! "  said  the  old  man.  In 
a  tone  of  withering  sarcasm  :  "  I  com- 
prehend,— you  are  come  for  money!" 

At  this  taunt  the  son  started  as  if 
stung  by  a  serpent ;  raised  his  head 
to  its  full  height,  folded  his  arms,  and 
replied, — 

"  Sir,  you  wrong  me :  for  more  than 
twenty  years  I  have  maintained  mj- 
self — no  matter  how,  but  without 
taxing  you — and  now,  I  felt  remorse 
for  having  suffered  you  to  discard  me, 
— now,  when  you  are  old  and  helpless, 
and,  I  heard,  blind  :  and  you  might 
want  aid,  even  from  your  poor,  good- 
for-nothing  son.  But  I  have  done. 
Forget — not  my  sins,  but  this  inter- 
view. Repeal  your  curse,  father,  I  have 
enough  on  my  head  without  yours; 
and  so — let  the  son  at  least  bless  the 
father  who  curses  him.     Farewell!" 

The  speaker  turned  as  he  thus  said, 
with  a  voice  that  trembled  at  the 
close,  and  brushed  rapidly  by  Philip, 
whom  he  did  not,  however,  appear  to 
perceive;  but  Philip,  by  the  last  red 
Vjcam  of  the  sun,  saw  again  that 
marked  storm-beaten  face  which  it 
was  difficult,  once  seen,  to  forget,  and 
recognised    the    stranger,   on   whoa* 
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breast  he  had  slept  the  night  of  his 
fetal  visit  to  R . 

The  old  man's  imperfect  vision  did 
not  detect  the  departure  of  his  sou, 
but  his  face  changed  and  softened  as 
the  latter  strode  silently  through  the 
rank  grass. 

"  William  !"  he  said  at  last, gently; 
"  William ! "  and  the  tears  rolled 
down  his  furrowed  cheeks ;  "  my 
son ! "  but  that  son  was  gone— the 
old  man  listened  for  reply  —  none 
came.  "  He  has  left  me — poor  Wil- 
liam ! — we  shall  never  meet  again;" 
and  he  sank  once  more  on  the  old 
tombstone,  dumb,  rigid,  motionless — 
an  image  of  Time  himself  in  his  own 
domain  of  Graves.  The  dog  crept 
closer  to  his  master,  and  licked  his 
oand.  Philip  stood  for  a  moment  in 
thoughtful  silence :  his  exclamation 
of  despair  had  been  answered  as  by 
his  better  angel.  There  was  a  being 
more  miserable  than  himself;  and 
the  Accursed  would  have  envied  the 
Bereaved  ! 

The  twilight  had  closed  in;  the 
earliest  star — the  star  of  Memory  and 
Love,  the  Hesperus  hymned  by  every 
poet  since  the  world  began — was  fair 
in  the  arch  of  heaven,  as  Philip  quitted 
the  spot,  with  a  spirit  more  reconciled 
to  the  future,  more  softened,  chast- 
ened, attuned  to  gentle  and  pious 
thoughts,  than  perhaps  ever  yet  had 
made  his  soul  dominant  over  the  deep 
and  dark  tide  of  his  gloomy  passions. 
He  went  thence  to  a  neighbouring 
sculptor,  and  paid  beforehand  for  a 
plain  tablet  to  be  placed  above  the 
grave  he  had  left.  He  had  just  quitted 
that  shop,  in  the  same  street,  not  many 
doors  removed  from  the  house  in  which 
his  mother  had  breathed  her  last.  He 
was  pausing  by  a  crossing,  irresolute 
whether  to  repair  at  once  to  the  home 
assigned  to  Sidney,  or  to  seek  some 
shelter  in  town  for  that  night,  when 
three  men  who  were  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  way  suddenly  caught  sight 
of  him. 


"  There  he  is — there  he  is ;  stop, 
sir ! — stop ! " 

Philip  heard  these  words,  looked  up 
and  recognised  the  voice  and  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  Plaskwith  ;  the  bookseller 
was  accompanied  by  Mr.  Plimmins 
and  a  sturdy,  ill-favoured  stranger, 

A  nameless  feeling  of  fear,  rage,  and 
disgust  seized  the  unhappy  boy,  and 
at  the  same  moment  a  ragged  vaga- 
bond whispered  to  him,  "  Stump  it, 
my  cove ;  that 's  a  Bow  Street  runner." 

Then  there  shot  through  Philip" 
mind  the  recollection  of  the  mone' 
he  had  seized,  though  but  to  dash 
away :  was  he  now — he,  still  to  his 
own  convictioa,  the  heir  of  an  ancient 
and  spotless  name — to  be  hunted  as 
a  thief;  or,  at  the  best,  what  right 
over  his  person  and  his  liberty  had  he 
given  to  his  taskmaster  ]  Ignorant  of 
the  law — the  law  only  seemed  to  him, 
as  it  ever  does  to  the  ignorant  and 
the  friendless — a  Foe.  Quicker  than 
lightning  these  thoughts,  which  it 
takes  so  many  words  to  describe, 
flashed  through  the  storm  and  dark- 
ness of  his  breast ;  and  at  the  very 
instant  that  Mr.  Plimmins  had  laid 
hands  on  his  shoulder  his  resolution 
was  formed.  The  instinct  of  self  beat 
loud  at  his  heart.  With  a  bound — a 
spring  that  sent  Mr.  Plimmins  sprawl- 
ing in  the  kennel,  he  darted  across 
the  road,  and  fled  down  an  opposite 
lane. 

"  Stop  him  !  stop ! "  cried  the  book- 
seller, and  the  officer  rushed  after  him 
with  almost  equal  speed.  Lane  after 
lane,  alley  after  alley,  fled  Philip; 
dodging,  winding,  breathless,  pant- 
ing; and  lane  after  lane,  alley  after 
alley,  thickened  at  his  heels  the  crowd 
that  pursued.  The  idle  and  the  curi- 
ous, and  the  oflicious, — ragged  boys, 
ragged  men, from  stall  and  from  cellar, 
from  corner  and  from  crossing,  joined 
in  that  delicious  chase,  which  runs 
down  young  Error  till  it  sinks,  too 
often,  at  the  door  of  the  gaol  or 
j  the  foot  of  the  gallows.  But  Philip 
a2 
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Blackened  not  his  pace ;  he  began  to 
distance  his  pursuers.  He  was  now 
in  a  street  which  they  had  not  yet 
entered — a  quiet  street,  with  few,  if 
any,  shops.  Before  the  threshold  of  a 
better  kind  of  public-house,  or  rather 
tavern,  lo  judge  by  its  appearance, 
lounged  two  men;  and  while  Philip 
flew  on,  the  cry  of  "  Stop  him!"  had 
changed  as  the  shout  passed  to  new 
voices,  into  "  Stop  the  thief!  " — that 
cry  yet  howled  ■  in  the  distance. 
One  of  the  loungers  seized  him : 
Philip,  desperate  and  ferocious,  struck 
at  him  with  all  his  force ;  but  the 
blow  was  scarcely  felt  by  that  Hercu- 
lean frame. 

•'  Pish ! "  said  the  man  scornfully ; 
'  I  am  no  spy;  if  you  run  from  justice, 
would  help  you  to  a  sign-post." 
Struck  by  the  voice,  Philip  looked 


hard  at  the  speaker.  It  was  the  voice 
of  the  Accursed  Son. 

"  Save  me  !  you  remember  me  1 ' 
said  the  orphan,  faintly. 

"  Ah !  I  think  I  do ;  poor  lad  ! 
Follow  me — this  way  !" 

The  stranger  turned  within  the 
tavern,  passed  the  hall  through  a  sorl 
of  corridor  that  led  into  a  back-yard 
which  opened  upon  a  nest  of  courts  oi 
passages. 

"  You  are  safe  for  the  present;  I  wili 
take  you  where  you  can  tell  me  all  at 
your  ease — See  !  "  As  he  spoke  they 
emerged  into  an  open  street,  and  the 
guide  pointed  to  a  row  of  hackney- 
coaches.  "  Be  quick — get  in.  Coach- 
man, drive  fast  to ."     Philip  did 

not  hear  the  rest  of  the  direction. 

Our  story  returns  to  Sidney. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

'  Nous  vous  mcttrnns  k  couvert 
Repondit  le  pot  de  fer  : 
Si  quelque  mati^re  dure 
Vous  menace  d'aventure, 
Entre  deux  je  passerai, 
Et  du  coup  vous  sauveral 


Le  pot  de  terre  en  souffie  '  "  * — La  Font  aink 


"  Sidney,  come  here,  sir !    What  have  I 
you  been  at  1  you  have  torn  your  frill 
into  tatters  !     How  did  you  do  this  1 
Come,  sir,  no  lies." 

"  Indeed,  ma'am,  it  was  not  my 
fault.  I  just  put  my  head  out  of  the 
window  to  see  the  coach  go  by,  and  a 
nail  caught  me  here." 

"  Why,  you  little  plague  !  you  have 
scratched  yourself — you  are  always  in 
mischief.  What  business  had  you  to 
look  after  the  coach  ] " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Sidney,  hang- 
ing his  head  ruefullj'. 

"  La,  mother  !  "  cried  the  youngest 
of  the  cousins,  a  square-built,  ruddy, 
coarse-featured  urchin,  about  Sidney's 
age, — "  La,  mother,  he  never  see  a 
coach  in  the  street  when  we  are  at 
play  but  he  runs  arter  it." 

"  After,  not  arter,"  said  Mr.  Roger 
Morton,  taking  the  pipe  from  his 
mouth. 

"  Why  do  you  go  aftei  the  coaches, 
Sidney?"  said  Mrs.  Morton;  "it  is 
very  naughty ;  you  will  be  run  over 
some  day." 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  said  Sidney,  who 
iuring  the  whole  colloquy,  had  been 
trembling  from  head  to  foot. 

"  '  Yes,  ma'am,'  and  '  no  ma'am  : ' 


*  We,  replied  the  Iron  Pot,  will  shield 
you :  should  any  hard  substance  menace 
you  with  danger,  I  '11  intervene,  and  save 
you  from  the  shock  *  ♦  *  The  Earthen 
Pot  was  the  sufferer  ! 


you  have  no  more  manners  than  a 
cobbler's  boy." 

"  Don't  tease  the  child,  my  dear ; 
he  is  crying,"  said  Mr,  Morton,  more 
authoritatively  than  usual.  "  Come 
here,  my  man  ! "  and  the  worthy 
uncle  took  liira  in  his  lap  and  held 
his  glass  of  brandy-ami -water  to  his 
lips ;  Sidney,  too  frightened  to  refuse, 
sipped  hurriedly,  keeping  his  large 
eyes  fixed  on  his  aunt,  as  children  do 
when  they  fear  a  cutf. 

"  You  spoil  the  boy  more  than  yo-> 
do  your  own  flesh  and  blood,"  sakl 
Mrs.  Jlorton,  greatly  displeased. 

Here  Tom,  the  youngest-born  before 
described,  put  his  mouth  to  his 
mother's  ear,  and  whispered  loud 
enough  to  be  heard  by  all, — "  He 
runs  arter  the  coach  'cause  he  thinks 
his  ma  maybe  in  it.  Who's  home-sick 
I  should  like  to  know  1     Ba  ■  Baa  !  ' 

The  boy  pointed  his  finger  over  his 
mother's  shoulder,  and  tUe  other 
children  burst  into  a  loud  giggle. 

"  Leave  the  room,  all  of  you, — leave 
the  room  ! "  said  Mr.  Morton,  rising 
angrily  and  stamping  his  foot. 

The  children,  who  were  in  great 
awe  of  their  father,  huddled  and 
hustled  each  other  to  the  door ;  but 
Tom,  who  went  last,  bold  in  his 
mother's  favour,  popped  his  head 
through  the  door-way,  and  cried, 
1 "  Good  bye,  little  home-sick  •  " 
i     A  sudden  slap  in  the  face  from  hi' 
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father  changed  his  chuckle  into  a  very 
different  kind  of  music,  and  a  loud 
indignant  sob  was  heard  without  for 
gome  moments  after  the  door  was 
tlosed. 

"  If  that 's  the  way  you  behave  to 
four  cliildren,  Mr.  Morton,  I  vow  you 
sha'n't  have  any  more  if  I  can  help  it. 
Don't  come  near  me  —  don't  touch 
me ! "  and  Mrs.  Morion  assumed  the 
resentful  air  of  otieaded  beauty. 

"  Pshaw  !  "  growled  the  spouse,  and 
he  reseated  himself  and  resumed  his 
pipe.  There  was  a  dead  silence. 
Sidney  crouched  near  his  uncle,  look- 
ing very  pale.  Mrs.  Morton,  who  was 
knitting,  knitted  away  with  the  ex- 
cited energy  of  nervous  irritation. 

"Ring  the  bell,  Sidney,"  said  Mr. 
Morton.  The  boy  obeyed^ — the  par- 
lour-maid entered.  "  Take  Master 
Sidney  to  his  room ;  keep  the  boys 
away  from  him,  and  give  him  a  large 
slice  of  bread  and  jam,  Martha." 

"  Jam,  indeed  ! — treacle,"  said  Mrs. 
Morton. 

"  Jam,  IVIartha  ! "  repeated  the 
uncle,  authoritativel}'. 

'•  Treacle !  "  re-iterated  the  aunt. 

"  Jam,  I  say  ! " 

"  Treacle,  you  hear :  and  for  that 
matter,  Martha  has  no  jam  to  give  ! " 

The  husband  had  nothing  more  to 
Bay. 

"  Good  night,  Sidney  j  there  's  a 
good  boy,  go  and  kiss  your  aunt  and 
make  your  iiow ;  and  I  say,  my  lad, 
don't  mind  those  plagues.  I  '11  talk 
to  them  to-morrow,  that  I  will ;  no  one 
shall  be  unkind  to  you  in  my  house." 

Sidney  muttered  something,  and 
went  timidly  up  to  Mrs.  Morton.  His 
look  so  gentle  and  subdued  ;  his  eyes 
full  of  tears;  his  pretty  mouth  which, 
though  silent,  pleaded  so  eloquently ; 
his  willingness  to  forgive,  and  his  wish 
to  be  forgiven,  might  have  melted 
many  a  heart  harder,  perhaps,  than 
Mrs.  Morton's.  But  there  reigned 
what  are  worse  than  hardness, —  preju- 
dice and  wounded  vanity — maternal 


vanity.  His  contrast  to  her  own 
rough,  coarse  children  grated  on  her, 
and  set  the  teeth  of  her  mind  on  edge. 

"  There,  child,  don't  tread  on  my 
gown ;  you  are  so  awkward  :  say  your 
prayers,  and  don't  throw  off  the 
counterpane !  I  don't  like  slovenly 
boys." 

Sidney  put  his  finger  in  his  mouth, 
drooped,  and  vanished. 

"  Now.  Mrs.  M.,"  said  Mr.  Morton 
abruptly,  and  knocking  out  the  ashes 
of  his  pipe;  "  now  Mrs.  M.,  one  word 
for  all :  I  have  told  you  that  I  pro- 
mised poor  Catherine  to  be  a  father 
to  that  child,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart 
to  see  him  so  snubbed.  Why  you 
dislike  him  I  can't  guess  for  the  life 
of  me.  I  never  saw  a  sweeter-tempered 
child." 

"  Go  on,  sir, — go  on :  make  your 
personal  reflections  on  your  own 
lawful  wife.  They  don't  hurt  me — 
oh  no,  not  at  all !  Sweet-tempered, 
indeed  ;  I  suppose  your  own  children 
are  not  sweet-tempered? " 

"  That's  neither  here  nor  there," 
said  Mr.  Morton :  "  my  own  children 
are  such  as  God  made  them,  and  I  am 
very  well  satisfied." 

"  Indeed  you  viay  be  proud  of  such 
a  family ;  and  to  think  of  the  pains  I 
have  taken  with  them,  and  how  I 
have  saved  you  in  nurses,  and  the  bad 
times  I  have  had ;  an-d  now,  to  find 
their  noses  put  out  of  joint  by  that 
little  mischief-making  interloper — it 
is  too  bad  of  you,  Mr.  Morton ;  you 
will  break  my  heart, — that  you  will !" 

Mrs.  Morton  put  her  handkerchief 
to  her  eyes  and  sobbed. 

The  husband  was  moved :  he  got 
up  and  attempted  to  take  her  hand. 
"  Indeed,  Margaret,  I  did  not  mean  to 
vex  you." 

"  And  I  who  have  been  such  a 
fa — fai — faithful  wi  —  wi — wife,  and 
brought  you  such  a  deal  of  mon — 
mon — money,  and  always  stud — stud 
— studied  your  interests;  many  's  the 
time  when  you  have  been  fast  asleep 
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tliat  I  have  sat  up  half  the  night  men 
■ — men — mending  the  house  linen; 
lind  you  have  not  been  the  same  man, 
Roger,  since  that  boy  came !  " 

"  Well,  well !  "  said  the  good  man, 
quite  overcome,  and  fairl}'  taking  her 
round  the  waist  and  kissing  her ;  "  no 
vords  between  us ;  it  makes  life  quite 
unpleasant.  If  it  pains  you  to  have 
Sidney  here,  I  will  put  him  to  some 
school  in  the  town,  where  they  '11  be 
kind  to  liim.  Only,  if  you  would, 
Margaret,  for  my  sake — old  girl ! 
come,  now  !  there  's  a  darling  ! — just 
be  more  tender  with  him.  You  see 
he  frets  so  after  his  mother.  Think 
how  little  Tom  would  fret  if  he  was 
away  from  you  !     Poor  little  Tom  ! " 

"  La  !  Mr.  Morton,  you  are  such  a 
man  ! — there 's  no  resisting  your  ways! 
You  know  how  to  come  over  me, — 
don't  you  ] " 

And  Mrs.  Morton  smiled  benignly, 
as  she  escaped  from  his  conjugal  arms 
and  smoothed  her  cap. 

Peace  thus  restored,  Mr.  Morton 
refilled  his  pipe,  and  the  good  lady, 
after  a  pause,  resumed,  in  a  very  mild, 
conciliatory  tone, — 

"  I  'II  tell  you  what  it  is,  Roger,  that 
vexes  me  with  that  there  child.  He 
is  so  deceitful,  and  he  does  tell  such 
i.l.s!" 

"  Fibs  that  is  a  very  bad  fault," 
s-ctid  Mr.  AJorton,  gravely.  "  That 
must  be  corrected." 

"  It  was  but  the  other  day  that  I 
saw  him  break  a  pane  of  glass  in  the 
*hop ;  and  when  I  taxed  him  with  it, 
he  denied  it ; — and  with  such  a  face  ! 
I  can't  abide  story-telling." 

"  Let  me  know  the  next  story  he 
tells ;  I  '11  cure  him,"  said  Mr.  Morton, 
sternly.  "  You  know  how  I  broke 
Tom  of  it.  Spare  the  rod,  and  spoil 
the  child.  And  when  I  promised  to 
be  kind  to  the  boy,  of  course  I  did 
aot  mean  that  I  was  not  to  take  care 
of  Ids  morals,  and  see  that  he  grew 
np  an  honest  man.  Tell  truth  and 
»hame  the  devil — that 's  my  motto." 


"  Spoke  like  yourself,  Roger ! "  said 
Mrs.  Morton,  with  great  animation. 
"  But  you  see  he  has  not  had  the 
advantage  of  such  a  father  as  you.  I 
wonder  your  sister  don't  write  to  you. 
Some  people  make  a  great  fuss  about 
their  feelings ;  but  out  of  sight  out  of 
mind." 

"  I  hope  she  is  not  ill.  Poor 
Catherine !  she  looked  in  a  very  bad 
way  when  she  was  here,"  said  Mr. 
Morton ;  and  he  turned  uneasily  to 
the  fireplace  and  sighed. 

Here  the  servant  entered  with  the 
supper-tray,  and  the  conversation  fell 
upon  other  topics. 

Mrs,  Roger  Jlorton's  charge  against 
Sidney  was,  alas !  too  true.  He  had 
acquired,  under  that  roof,  a  terrible 
habit  of  telling  stories.  He  had  never 
incurred  that  vice  with  bis  mother, 
because  then  and  there  he  had  nothin 
to  fear ;  now,  he  had  everything  t 
fear ; — the  grim  aunt—  even  the  quier 
kind,  cold,  austere  uncle — the  appren- 
tices— the  strange  servants — and,  oh! 
more  than  all,  those  hard-eyed,  loud- 
laughing  tormentors,  the  boys  of  his 
own  age  !  Naturally  timid,  severity 
made  him  actually  a  coward ;  and 
when  the  nerves  tremble,  a  lie  sounds 
as  surely  as,  when  I  vibrate  that  wire, 
the  bell  at  the  end  of  it  wili  ring. 
Beware  of  the  man  who  has  been 
roughly  treated  as  a  child. 

Theday  afterthe  conference  just  nar- 
rated, Mr.  Morton,  who  was  subject 
to  erysipelas,  had  taken  a  little  cooling 
medicine.  He  breakfasted,  therefore, 
later  than  usual — after  the  rest  of  the 
family ;  and  at  this  meal — pour  lui 
soulager — he  ordered  the  luxury  of  a 
muffin.  Now  it  so  chanced,  that  he 
had  only  finished  half  the  muffin,  and 
drunk  one  cup  of  tea,  when  he  was 
called  into  the  shop  by  a  customer  of 
great  importance, — a  prosy  old  lady, 
who  always  gave  her  orders  with 
remarkable  precision,  and  who  valued 
herself  on  a  character  for  affability, 
which  she  maintained  by  never  buj^iug 
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\  penny  riband  withiiiit  asking  tbe 
"iQopman  how  all  his  fauiily  were,  and 
talking  news  about  every  other  family 
in  the  place.  At  the  time  Mr.  Mor- 
ton left  the  parlour,  Sidney  and  blaster 
Tom  were  therein,  sealed  on  two 
Btools,  and  casting  up  division  sums 
on  their  respeetive  slates — a  point  of 
education  to  which  Mr.  Morton  at- 
tended with  great  care.  As  soon  as 
his  father's  back  was  turned,  Master 
Tom's  eyes  wandered  from  the  slate 
to  the  muffin,  as  it  leered  at  him  from 
the  slop-basin.  Never  did  Pythian 
sibyl,  seated  above  the  bubbling  spring, 
^tter  more  oracular  eloquence  to  her 
priest,  than  did  that  muffin — at  least 
The  parts  of  it  yet  extant — utter  to 
the  fascinated  senses  of  Master  Tom. 
First  he  sighed  ;  then  he  moved  round 
on  his  stool ;  then  he  got  up ;  then  he 
peered  at  the  muffin  from  a  respectful 
distance  ;  then  he  gradually  ap- 
proached, and  walked  round,  and 
round,  and  round  it — his  eyes  getting 
bigger  and  bigger ;  then  he  peeped 
through  the  glass-door  into  the  shop, 
and  saw  his  father  busily  engaged 
with  the  old  lady ;  then  he  began  to 
calculate  and  philosophise, — perhaps 
his  father  had  done  breakfast ;  per- 
liaps  he  would  not  come  back  at  all ; 
if  he  came  back,  he  would  not  miss 
one  corner  of  the  muffin  ;  and  if  he 
did  miss  it,  why  should  Tom  be  sup- 
posed to  have  taken  it?  As  he  thus 
communed  with  himself,  he  drew 
nearer  into  the  fatal  vortex,  and  at 
last,  with  a  desperate  plunge,  he 
seized  the  triangular  temptation  : 

"  And   ere  a  man  had  power  to  say 
■  Behold  ! ' 
The  jaws  of  Thomas  had  devoured 
it  up." 

Sidney,  disturbed  from  his  studies 
by  the  agitation  of  his  companion, 
wiinessed  this  proceeding  with  great 
and  conscientious  alarm.  "  0  Tom  ! " 
said  he,  "  what  will  your  papa  say]" 

"  Look  at  that !"  said  Tom,  putting 


his  fist  under  Sidney's  reluctant  nose. 
"  If  father  misses  it,  you  '11  say  the  cat 
took  it.  If  you  don't — my  eye  !  what 
a  wapping  I'll  give  you  !" 

Here  Mr.  Morton's  voice  was  heard, 
wishing  the  lady  "  Good  morning ! " 
and  Master  Tom,  thinking  it  better 
to  leave  the  credit  of  the  invention 
solely  to  Sidney,  whispered — "  Say 
I'm  gone  upstairs  for  my  pocket 
hanker,"  and  hastily  absconded. 

Mr.  Morton,  already  in  a  very  bad 
humour,  partly  at  the  effects  of  tht 
cooling  medicine,  partly  at  the  sus- 
pension of  his  breakfast,  stalked  into 
the  parlour.  His  tea— the  second  cup 
already  poured  out — was  cold.  He 
turned  towards  the  muffin,  and  missed 
the  lost  piece  at  a  glance. 

"Who  has  been  at  my  muffin ?" 
said  he,  in  a  voice  that  seemed  to 
Sidney  like  the  voice  he  had  always 
supposed  an  ogre  to  possess.  "  Have 
you.  Master  Sidney?" 

"  N — n — no,  sir ;  indeed,  sir !  ' 

"  Then  Tom  has.     Where  is  he?" 

"  Gone  up-stairs  for  his  handker- 
chief, sir." 

"  Did  he  take  my  muffin  j  Speak 
the  truth  ! " 

"  No,  sir ;  it  was  the — it  was  the — 
the  cat,  sir  I " 

"  0  you  wicked,  wicked  boy  !"  cried 
Mrs.  Morton,  who  had  followed  her 
husband  into  the  shop ;  "  the  cat 
kittened  last  night,  and  is  locked  up 
in  the  coal-cellar  1" 

"  Come  here,  Master  Sidney  !  No  ! 
— first  go  down,  Margaret,  and  see  if 
the  cat  is  in  the  cellar  :  it  might  have 
have  got  out,  Mrs.  M.,"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  just  even  in  his  wrath. 

Mrs.  Morton  went,  and  there  was  a 

dead  silence,  except  indeed  in  Sidney's 

heart,  which  beat  louder  than  a  clock 

I  ticks.     Mr.  Morton,  meanwhile,  went 

to  a  little  cupboard  ; — while  still  there, 

Mrs.  Morton   returned :  the   cat  was 

j  in  the  cellar — the  kc}'  turned  on  her 

I  — in  no  mood   to   eat  muffins,   poor 

i  thing  ! — she  would  not  even  lap  her 
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milk  ! — like  her  mistress,  she  had  had 
a  very  bad  time  ! 

"  Now  come  here,  sir  !"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  withdrawing  himself  from 
Jhe  cupboard,  with  a  small  horsewhip 
in  his  hand,  "  I  will  teach  you  how 
to  speak  the  truth  in  future!  Confess 
that  you  have  told  a  lie  I " 

"  Yes,  sir,  it  was  a  lie  !  Pray — pray 
forgive  me  :  but  Tom  made  me  !" 

"What!  when  poor  Tom  is  up- 
stairs] worse  and  worse!"  said  Mrs. 
Morton,  lifting  up  her  hands  and  eyes. 
"  What  a  viper!" 

"For  shame,  boy, — for  shame!  Take 
that — and  that — and  that " 

Writhing — shrinking,  still  more 
terrified  than  hurt,  the  poor  child 
cowered  beneath  the  lash. 

"  Mamma  ! — mamma  ! "  he  cried  at 
last,  "  Oh  why — why  did  you  leave 
me?" 


At  these  words  Mr.  Morton  stayed 

his  hand,  the  whip  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  Yet  it  is  all  for  the  boy's  good," 

he  muttered.     "  There,  child,  I  hope 

this  is  the  last  time.     There,  you  are 

I  not  much  hurt.    Zounds,  don't  cry  so  ! " 

I      "  He  will  alarm  the  whole  street," 

I  said  Mrs.  Morton ;  "  I  never  see  such 

j  a  child  !     Here,  take   this  parcel   to 

]  Mrs.  Birnie's — you  know  the  house — 

I  only  next  street,  and  dry  your  eyes 

I  before    you    get    there.       Don't    go 

through  the  shop  ;  this  way  out." 

She  pushed  the  child,  still  sobbing 
with  a  vehemence  that  she  could  not 
comprehend,  through  the  private  pas- 
sage  into  the  street,  and  returned  tff 
her  husband. 

"  You  are  convinced  now.  Air.  M.  1" 

"  Pshaw  !  ma'am  ;  don't  talk.    But, 

to  be  sure,  that 's  how  I  cured  Tom  of 

fibbing. — The  tea's  as  cold  as  a  stone '" 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

•  Le  bien  nous  le  faisons :  le  nial  c'est  la  Fortune. 
On  a  toujours  raison,  le  Destin  toujours  tort."* — La  Fo.vtainb, 


Upon  the  early  morning  of  the  day 
commemorated  by  the  historical  events 
of  our  last  chapter,  two  men  were  de- 
posited by  a  branch  coach  at  the  inn 
of  a  hamlet  about  ten  miles  distant 
from  the  town  in  which  Mr.  Roger 
Morton  resided.  Though  the  hamleo 
was  small,  the  inn  was  large,  for  it 
was  placed  close  by  a  huge  finger-post 
that  pointed  to  three  great  roads : 
one  led  to  the  town  before  mentioned ; 
another,  to  the  heart  of  a  manu- 
facturing district;  and  a  third,  to  a 
populous  seaport.  The  weather  was 
fine,  and  the  two  travellers  ordered 
breakfast  to  be  taken  into  an  arbour 
in  the  garden,  as  well  as  the  basins 
and  towels  necessary  for  ablution. 
The  elder  of  the  travellers  appeared 
to  be  unequivocally  foreign;  you  would 
have  guessed  him  at  once  for  a  Ger- 
man. He  wore,  what  was  then  very 
uncommon  in  this  country,  a  loo.se, 
brown  linen  blouse,  buttoned  to  the 
chin,  with  a  leathern  belt,  into  which 
were  stuck  a  German  meerschaum  and 
a  tobacco-pouch.  He  had  very  long 
flaxen  hair,  false  or  real,  that  streamed 
half  way  down  his  back,  large  light 
mustaches,  and  a  rough,  sunburnt 
complexion,  which  made  the  fairness 
of  the  hair  more  remarkable.  He 
wore  an  enormous  pair  of  green  spec- 
tacles, and  complained  much,  in  broken 
English,  of  the  weakness  of  his  eyes. 
All  about  him,  even  to  the  smallest 
minutiae,  indicated  the  German ;  not 

*  The  Good,  we  effect  ourselves ;  the  Evil 
is  the  handiwork  of  Fortune.  Mortals  are 
alv/ayg  in  the  right.  Destiny  always  in  the 
wrong 


only  the  large  muscular  frame,  the 
broad  feet,  and  vast  though  well- 
shaped  hands,  but  the  brooch — evi- 
dently purchased  of  a  Jew  in  some 
great  fair — stuck  ostentatiously  and 
superfluously  into  hi«  stock ;  the 
quaint,  droll-looking  carpet-bag,  which 
he  refused  to  trust  to  the  boots ;  and 
the  great,  massive,  dingy  ring  which 
he  wore  on  his  forefinger.  The  other 
was  a  slender,  remarkably  upright  and 
sinewy  youth,  in  a  blue  frock,  over 
which  was  thrown  a  large  cloak,  a 
travelling  cap,  with  a  shade  that  con- 
cealed all  of  the  upper  part  of  hi.s  face, 
except  a  dark  quick  eye,  of  uncommon 
fire,  and  a  shawl  handkerchief,  which 
was  equally  useful  in  concealing  the 
lower  part  of  the  countenance.  On 
descending  from  the  coacJi,  the  Ger- 
man, with  some  difficulty,  made  the 
ostler  understand  that  he  wanted  a 
post-chaise  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour : 
and  then,  without  entering  the  house, 
he  and  his  friend  strolled  to  the 
arbour.  While  the  maid-servant  was 
covering  the  table  with  bread,  butter, 
tea,  eggs,  and  a  huge  round  of  beef, 
the  German  was  busy  in  washing  his 
hands,  and  talking  in  his  national 
tongue  to  the  young  man,  who  re- 
turned no  answer.  But  as  soon  as 
the  servant  had  completed  her  opera- 
tions, the  foreigner  turned  round,  and 
observing  her  eyes  fixed  on  his  brooch 
with  much  female  admiration,  he  made 
one  stride  to  her. 

"  Der  Teufel,  my  goot  Madchen — 
but  you  are  von  var — pretty — vat  you 
call  it ;"  and  he  gave  her,  as  he  spoke, 
so  hearty  a  smack  that  the  girl  w^f 
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more  flustered   than  flattered  by  the  [ 
courtesy."  i 

"Keep  yourself   to  yourself,   sir!"! 
said  she,  very  tartly, — for  chamber- 
maids never  like  to  be  kissed  by  a  ' 
middle-aged      gentleman      when      a 
younger  one  is   by:  M'hereupon   the 
German   replied   by   a    pinch, — it   is 
immaterial  to  state  the  exact  spot  to 
which   that   delicate    caress  was   di- 
rected.    But  this  last  offence  was  so 
inexpiable,     that     the     "  madchen " 
bounced  oft'  with   a  face   of  scarlet, 
and  a   "  Sir,   you  are  no  gentleman 
—  that 's    what    you    arn  't ! "      The  j 
German  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  I 
arbour,  and  followed  her  with  a  loud 
laugh  ;     then,    drawing    himself    in  | 
again,    he    said,    in    quite    another 
accent,    and    in    excellent    English, 
"  There,  Master  Philip,  we  have  got 
rid  of  the   girl   for  the  rest   of  the 
morning,  and   that's  exactly  what  I 
wanted  to  do — women's  wits  are  con- 
foundedly sharp.     Well,  did  I  not  tell 
you   right,   we   have  baflled  all   the 
bloodhounds  ! " 

"  And  here,  then,  Gawtrey,  we  are 
to  part,"  said  Philip,  mournfully. 

"  I  wish  you  would  think  better  of 
it,  my  boy,"  returned  Mr.  Gawtrey, 
breaking  an  egg ;  "  how  can  you  shift 
for  yourself — no  kith  nor  kin,  not 
even  that  important  machine  for 
giving  advice  called  a  friend — no,  not 
a  friend,  when  I  am  gone  1  I  foresee 
how  it  must  end.  [D —  it,  salt  butter, 
by  Jove !"] 

"  If  I  were  alone  in  the  world,  as  I 
have  told  you  again  and  again,  per- 
haps I  might  pin  my  fate  to  yours. 
But  my  brother ! " 

"  There  it  is,   always  wrong  when 
we  act  from  our  feelings.     My  whole 
life,  which  some  day  or  other  I  will 
tell  you,  proves  that.     Your  brother 
— bah  !  is  he  not  very  well  off"  with 
bis  own  uncle  and  aunt  ] — plenty  to  j 
eat  and  drink,  I  dare  say.   Come,  man,  | 
you  must  be  as  hungry  as  a  hawk — a  I 
•lice  of  the  beef]    Let  well  alone,  and  I 


shift  for  yourself.  What  good  can  you 
do  your  brother  ] 

"  I  don  't  know,  but  I  must  see  him; 
I  have  sworn  it." 

"  Well,  go  and  see  him,  and  then 
strike  across  the  country  to  me.  I 
will  wait  a  day  for  you, — there  now  !" 

"But  tell  me  first,"  said  Philip,  very 
earnestly,  and  fixing  his  dark  eyes  on 
his  companion, — "  tell  me — yes,  I 
must  speak  frankly — tell  me,  you 
who  would  link  my  fortune  with  your 
own, — tell  me,  what  and  who  are 
your' 

Gawtrey  looked  up. 

"What  do  you  suppose]"  said  he, 
drily. 

"  I  fear  to  suppose  anything,  lest  I 
wrong  you  :  but  the  strange  place  to 
which  you  took  me  the  evening  on 
which  you  saved  me  from  pursuit,  the 
persons  I  met  there " 

"  Well-dressed,  and  very  civil  to 
you?" 

"  True !    but  with   a   certain  wild 

looseness  in  their  talk  that But 

1  have  no  right  to  judge  others  by 
mere  appearance.  Nor  is  it  this  that 
has  made  me  anxious,  and,  if  you 
will,  suspicious." 

"What  then]" 

"  Your  dress — ^your  disguise." 

"Disguised  yourself! — ha!  ha! — 
Behold  the  world's  charity !  You  fly 
from  some  danger,  some  pursuit,  dis- 
guised— you,  who  hold  yourself  guilt- 
less— I  do  the  same,  and  you  hold  me 
criminal — a  robber,  perhaps — a  mur- 
derer it  may  be !  I  will  tell  you  what 
I  am  :  I  am  a  son  of  Fortune,  an 
adventurer ;  I  live  by  my  wits — so  do 
poets  and  lawj'ers,  and  all  the  char- 
latans of  the  world ;  I  am  a  charlatan 
— a  chameleon.  'Each  man  in  his 
time  plays  many  parts ; '  I  play  any 
part  in  which  Money,  the  Arch- 
Manager,  promises  me  a  livelihood. 
Are  you  satisfied  ]" 

"  Perhaps,"  answered  the  boy,  sadly, 
"  when  I  know  more  of  the  world.  I 
shall  understand  you  better.     StraAge 
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— strange,  that  you,  out  of  all  men, 
should  have  beeu  kind  to  me  in  dis- 
tress ! " 

"  Not  at  all  strange.  Ask  the  beggar 
whom  he  gets  the  most  pence  from — 
the  fine  lady  in  her  carriage — the  beau 
smelling  of  Eau  de  Cologne  1  Pish  ! 
the  people  nearest  to  being  beggars 
themselves  keep  the  beggar  alive. 
You  were  friendless,  and  the  man  who 
has  all  earth  for  a  foe  befriends  you. 
It  is  the  way  of  the  world,  sir, — the 
way  of  the  world.  Come,  eat  while 
you  can,  this  time  next  year  you  may 
have  no  beef  to  your  bread." 

Thus  masticating  and  moralising  at 
the  same  time,  Mr.  Gawtrey  at  last 
finished  a  breakfast  that  would  have 
astonished  the  whole  Corporation  of 
London  ;  and  then  taking  out  a  large 
old  watch,  with  an  enamelled  back — 
doubtless,  more  German  than  its 
master — he  said,  as  he  lifted  up  his 
carpet-biig,  "  I  must  be  off — tevipus 
fwjit,  and  I  must  arrive  just  in  time 
to  nick  the  vessels.  Shall  get  to 
Ostend,  or  Rotterdam,  safe  and  snug ; 
thence  to  I'aris.  How  my  pretty  Fan 
will  have  grown !  Ah,  you  don 't 
Vnow    Fan   -make  you  a  nice  little 


wife  one  of  those  days !  Cheer  op, 
man,  we  shall  meet  again.  Be  sure 
of  it ;  and  hark  ye,  that  strange  place, 
as  you  call  it,  where  I  took  you, — you 
can  find  it  again?" 

"  Not  I." 

"  Here,  then,  is  the  address.  When 
ever  you  want  me,  go  there,  ask  to  see 
Mr.  Gregg — old  fellow  with  one  eye, 
you  recollect — shake  him  by  the  hand 
just  so — you  catch  the  trick — prac- 
tise it  again.  No,  the  forefingei 
thus,  that's  right.  Say  '  blater,'  no 
more — '  blater ;' — stay,  I  will  write  it 
down  for  you ;  and  then  ask  for 
William  Gawtrey's  direction.  He  will 
give  it  you  at  once,  without  questions 
— these  signs  understood  ;  and  if  you 
want  money  for  your  passage,  he  will 
give  you  that  also,  with  advice  into 
the  bargain.  Always  a  warm  wel- 
come with  me.  And  so  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  good  bye.  I  see  my  chaise 
is  at  the  door." 

As  he  spoke,  Gawtrey  Bhook  the 
young  man's  hand  with  cordial  vigour, 
and  strode  off  to  his  chaise,  muttering, 
— "  Money  well  laid  out — fee  mcney ; 
I  shall  have  him,  and,  Gad,  I  Iik« 
him, — poor  devil  J" 
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CHAPTER  V, 


'  He  is  a  cunning  coachman  that  can  turn  well  in  a  narrow  room." 

Old  Play  :  from  Lamb's  Specimens 
"  Here  are  two  pilgrims. 
And  neither  knuws  one  footstep  of  the  way  " 

Heywood's  Duchess  itf  Suffolk.    Ibid. 


Thk  chaise  had  scarce  driven  from  tlie 
inn  door,  when  a  coach  stopped  to 
change  horses  on  its  last  stage  to  the 
town  to  which  Phi'ip  was  bound.  The 
name  of  the  destination,  in  gilt  letters 
on  the  coach-door,  caught  his  eye,  as 
he  walked  from  the  arbour  towards 
the  road,  and  in  a  few  moments  he 
was  seated  as  the  fourth  passenger  in 
the  "  Nelson  Slow  and  Sure."  From 
under  the  shade  of  his  cap,  he  darted 
^.hat  quick,  quiet  glance,  which  a  man 
who  hunts,  or  is  hunted, — in  other 
words,  who  observes,  or  shuns,— soon 
acquires.  At  his  left  hand  sat  a 
j'oung  woman  in  a  cloak  lined  with 
yellow;  she  had  taken  off  her  bonnet 
and  pinned  it  to  the  roof  of  the  coach, 
and  looked  fresh  and  pretty  in  a  silk 
handkerchief,  which  she  had  tied 
round  her  head,  probably  to  serve  as 
a  nightcap  during  the  drowsy  length 
of  the  journey.  Opposite  to  her  was 
a  middle-aged  man  of  pale  complexion, 
and  a  grave,  pensive,  studious  expres- 
sion of  face ;  and  vis-d-vis  to  Philip 
sat  an  overdressed,  showy,  very  good- 
looking  man  of  about  two  or  three- 
iind-forty.  Tiiis  gentleman  wore 
auburn  whiskers,  which  met  at  the 
chin ;  a  foraging  cap,  with  a  gold 
tassel;  a  velvet  waistcoat,  across  which, 
in  various  folds,  hung  a  golden  chain, 
at  the  end  of  which  dangled  an  eye- 
glass, that  from  time  to  time  he 
screwed,  as  it  were,  into  his  right 
eye  ;  he  wore,  also,  a  blue  silk  stock, 
vith  a  frill  much   crumpled;    dirty 


kid  gloves,  and  over  his  lap  lay  a 
cloak  lined  with  red  silk.  As  Philip 
glanced  towards  this  personage,  the 
latter  fixed  his  glass  also  it  him,  with 
a  .scrutinising  stare,  which  drew  tire 
from  Philip's  dark  eyes.  The  man 
dropped  his  glass,  and  said  in  a  half 
provincial,  half  haw-haw  tone,  like  the 
stage-exquisite  of  a  minor  theatre, 
"  Pawdon  me,  and  split  legs!"'  there- 
with stretching  himself  between  Phi- 
lip's limbs,  in  the  approved  fashion  of 
inside  passengers.  A  young  man  iu 
a  white  great-coat  now  came  to  the 
door  with  a  glass  of  warm  sherry  and 
water. 

"  You  must  take  this— you  jnusi 
now ;  it  will  keep  the  cold  out,"  (the 
day  was  broiling,)  said  he  to  the  young 
woman. 

"  Gracious  me  ! "  was  the  answer, 
"  but  I  never  drink  wine  of  a  morning 
James ;  it  will  get  into  my  head." 

"To  oblige  me  I"  said  the  young 
man,  sentimentally;  whereupon  the 
young  lady  took  the  glass,  and  looking 
very  kindly  at  her  Ganymede,  said, 
"  Your  health  ! "  and  sipped,  and  made 
a  wry  face— then  she  looked  at  the 
passengers,  tittered,  and  said,  "  I  can't 
bear  wine  !"  and  so,  very  slowly  and 
daintily,  sipped  up  the  rest.  A  silent 
and  expressive  squeeze  of  the  hand,  on 
returning  the  glass,  rewarded  the 
young  man,  and  proved  the  salutary 
effect  of  his  prescription. 

"All  right!"  cried  th  3  coachman: 
the  ostler  twitched   th^  cloths  from 
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the  leaders,  and  away  weut  the  "  Nel- 
son Slow  and  Sure,"  with  aa  much 
pretension  as  if  it  had  meant  to  do 
the  ten  miles  in  an  hour.  The  pale 
gentleman  took  from  his  waistcoat- 
pocket  a  little  box  containing  gum- 
ambic,  and  having  inserted  a  couple 
of  morsels  between  his  lips,  he  next 
drew  forth  a  little  thin  volume,  which 
from  the  manner  the  lines  were  printed 
was  evidently  devoted  to  poetry. 

The  smart  gentleman,  who  since 
the  episode  of  the  sherry  and  water 
had  kept  his  glass  fixed  upon  the 
young  lady,  now  said,  with  a  genteel 
smirk, —  "That  young  gentleman 
seems  very  auttentive,  miss  !" 

"  He  is  a  very  good  young  man,  sir, 
and  takes  great  care  of  me." 

"  Not  your  brother,  miss, — eh  V 

"  La,  sir  ! — why  noil" 

"  No  faumily  likeness — noice-look- 
ing  follow  enough  I  But  your  oiyes 
and  mouth — ah,  misr  ! " 

Miss  turned  away  her  head,  and 
uttered  with  pert  vivacity, — 

"  I  never  likes  compliments,  sir ! 
But  the  young  man  is  not  my  brother." 

"A  sweetheart, —  eh?  Oh  fie, 
miss  !  Haw  !  haw  !"  and  the  auburn 
whiskered  Adonis  poked  Philip  in 
the  knee  with  one  hand,  and  the  pale 
gentleman  in  tlie  ribs  with  the  other. 
The  latter  looked  up,  and  reproach- 
fully ;  the  former  drew  in  his  legs,  and 
uttered  an  angry  ejaculation. 

"  Well,  sir,  there  is  no  harm  in  a 
Bweetheart,  is  there?" 

"  None  in  the  least,  ma'am ;  I  ad- 
voise  you  to  double  the  dose.  We 
often  hear  of  two  strings  to  a  bow. 
Daun't  you  think  it  would  be  noicer 
to  have  two  beaux  to  your  string?" 

As  he  thus  wittily  expressed  him- 
self, the  gentleman  took  off  his  cap, 
and  thrust  his  fingers  through  a  very 
eurling  and  comely  head  of  hair;  the 
toung  lady  looked  at  him  with  evident 
coquetry,  and  said,  "  How  you  do  run 
on,  you  gentlemen!" 

"  I  may  well  run  on,  mias,  as  long 


as  I  run  aufter  you,"  was  the  gallanr 
reply. 

Here  the  pale  gentleman,  evidently 
annoyed  by  being  talked  across,  shut 
his  book  up,  ami  looked  round.  His 
eye  rested  on  Philip,  who,  whether 
from  the  heat  of  the  day  or  from  the 
forgetfulness  of  thought,  had  pushed 
bis  cap  from  his  brows;  and  the 
gentleman,  after  staring  at  him  for  a 
few  moments  with  great  earnestness, 
sighed  so  heavily  that  it  attracted 
the  notice  of  all  tiie  passengers. 

"Are  you  unwell,  sir?"  asked  the 
young  lady,  compassionately. 

"  A  little  pain  in  my  side,  nothing 
more ! " 

"  Chaunge  plauces  with  me,  sir," 
cried  the  Lothario,  ofiiciously.  "  Now 
do!"  The  pale  gentleman,  after  a 
short  hesitation,  and  a  bashful  excuse, 
accepted  the  proposal.  In  a  few 
moments  the  young  lady  and  the 
beau  were  in  deep  and  wliispered  con- 
versation, their  heads  turned  towards 
the  window.  The  pale  gentleman 
continued  to  gaze  at  Philip,  till  the 
latter,  perceiviuir  the  notice  he  ex- 
cited, coloured,  and  replaced  his  cap 
over  his  face. 

"  Are  you  going  to  N ? "  asked 

the  gentleman,  in  a  gentle,  timid 
voice. 

"Yes!" 

"  Is  it  the  first  time  you  have  ever 
been  there?" 

"Sir!"  returned  Philip,  in  a  voice 
that  spoke  surprise  and  distaste  at 
his  neighbour's  curiosity. 

"  Forgive  me,"  said  the  gentleman, 
shrinking  back  ;  "but  you  remind  me 
of — of — a  family  I  once  knew  in  the 
town.  Do  you  know — the — the  Mor- 
tons ? " 

One  in  Philip's  situation,  with,  as 
he  supposed,  the  officers  of  justice  in 
his  track,  (for  Gawtrey,  for  reasons  of 
his  own,  rather  encouraged  than  al- 
layed his  fears,)  might  well  be  sus- 
picious. He  replied  therefore  shortly, 
"  I  am  quite  a  Btrang»r  to  the  town,* 
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and  ensconced  himself  in  the  corner, 
as  if  to  lake  a  nap.  Ahis  !  that  answer 
was  one  of  the  many  obstacles  he  was 
doomed  to  build  up  between  himself 
and  a  fairer  fate. 

The  gentleman  sighed  again,  and 
never  spoke  more  to  the  end  of  the 
journey.  When  the  coach  halted  at 
the  inn, — the  same  inn  which  had 
before  given  its  shelter  to  poor  Cathe- 
rine,— the  young  man  in  the  white 
coat  opened  the  door,  and  offered  his 
arm  to  the  young  lady. 

"  Do  you  make  any  stay  here,  sir  V 
said  she  to  the  beau,  as  she  unpinned 
her  bonnet  from  the  roof. 

"  Perhaps  so  :  I  am  waiting  for  my 
phe-aton,  which  my  faellow  is  to 
bring  down, — tauking  a  little  tour." 

"  We  shall  be  very  happy  to  see  you, 
sir,"  said  the  young  lady,  on  whom 
tlie  phe-aton  completed  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  the  gentleman's  previous 
gallantries:  and  with  that  she  dropped 
into  his  hand  a  very  neat  card,  on 
which  was  printed,  "  AVavers  and 
Snow,  Staymakers,  High  Street." 

The  beau  put  the  card  gracefully  into 
his  pocket — leaped  from  the  coach — 
nudged  aside  his  rival  of  the  white 
coat,  and  offered  his  arm  to  the  lady, 
who  leaned  on  it  affectionately  as  she 
descended. 

"  This  gentleman  has  been  so  per- 
lite  to  me,  James,"  said  she.  James 
touched  his  hat ;  the  beau  clapped 
him  on  the  shoulder, — "  Ah  !  you  are 
not  a  hauppy  man, — are  you  ?  Oh  no, 
not  at  all  a  hauppy  man  ! — Good  day 
to  you !  Guard,  that  hat-box  is 
mine ! " 

While  Philip  was  paying  the  coach- 
man, the  beau  passed,  and  whispered 
him — 

"  Recollect  old  Gregg — anything  on 
the  lay  here — don't  spoil  my  sport  if 
we  meet ! "  and  bustled  off  into  the 
inn,  whistling  "  God  save  the  king ! "  ' 

Philip  started,  then  tried  to  bring 
to  mind  the  faces  which  he  had  seen 
at  tlie  "  strange  place  "  and  thought 


he  recalled  the  features  of  his  felft)w« 
traveller.  However,  he  did  not  seek 
to  renew  the  acquaintance,  but  in- 
quired the  way  to  Mr.  Morton's  house, 
and  thither  he  now  proceeded. 

He  was  directed,  as  a  short  cut» 
down  one  of  those  narrow  passages  a^ 
the  entrance  of  which  posts  are  phaced, 
as  an  indication  that  they  are  appro- 
priated solely  to  foot-passengers.  A 
dead  white  wall,  which  screened  the 
garden  of  the  physician  of  the  place, 
ran  on  one  side ;  a  high  fence  to  a 
nursery-ground  was  on  the  other;  th( 
passage  was  lonely,  for  it  was  now  the 
hour  when  few  persons  walk  either 
for  business  or  pleasure  in  a  provin- 
cial town,  and  no  sound  was  heard 
save  the  fall  of  his  own  step  on  the 
broad  flag-stones.  At  the  end  of  the 
passage  in  the  main  street  to  which  it 
led,  he  saw  already  the  large,  smart, 
showy  shop,  with  the  hot  sun  shining 
full  on  the  gilt  letters  that  conveyed 
to  the  eyes  of  the  customer  the  re- 
spectable name  of  "  Morton," — when 
suddenly,  the  silence  was  broken  by 
choked  and  painful  sobs.  He  turned, 
and  beneath  a  compo  portico,  jutting 
from  the  wall,  which  adorned  the  phy- 
sician's door,  he  saw  a  child  seated  on 
the  stone  steps  weeping  bitterl}' — a 
thrill  shot  through  Philip's  heart ! 
Did  he  recognise,  disguised  at  it  was 
by  pain  and  sorrow,  that  voice  1  He 
paused,  and  laid  his  hand  on  the 
child's  shoulder  :  "  Oh,  don't — don't 
—  pray  don't — I  am  going,  I  am 
indeed!"  cried  the  child,  quailing, 
and  still  keeping  his  hands  clasped 
before  his  face. 

"  Sidney  ! "  said  Philip.  Tne  boy 
started  to  his  feet,  uttered  a  cry 
of  rapturous  joy,  and  fell  upon  his 
brotlier's  breast. 

"0  Philip! — dear,  dear  Philip !  you 
are  come  to  take  me  away  back  to  my 
own— own  mamma  ;  I  will  be  so  good, 
I  will  never  tease  her  again, — never, 
never !  I  have  been  so  wretched  ! " 

"  Sit  down,  and  tell  me  what  thej 
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davo  done  to  you,"  said  Philip,  check- 
ing ihe  risiu!,'  heart  that  heaved  at 
ir.s  mother's  name. 

So,  there  lliey  sat,  on  the  cold  stone 
umier  the  stranger's  porch,  these  two 
■  Tphaiis:  Phili])"*  arm  round  his  bro- 
tilers  waist,  Sidney  leaning  on  his 
shiiuldor,  and  imparting  to  him — per- 
haps with  pardonal)le  exaggeration — 
all  tlie  suileriiiga  he  had  gone  through ; 
and,  when  he  came  to  tliat  morning's 
chastisement,  and  showed  the  wale 
across  the  little  hands  which  he  had 
vainly  held  up  in  supplication,  Philip's 
pas.^ion  slmok  liim  from  limb  to  limb. 
His  impulse  was  to  march  straight 
into  Mr.  Morton's  shop  and  gripe  him 
Dy  the  throat;  and  tli"  indignation 
he  betrayed  encouraged  Sidney  to 
colour  yet  more  highly  the  tale  of  his 
wrongs  and  pain, 

Wlicn  he  had  done,  and  clinging 
tightly  to  his  brother's  broad  chest, 
said, — 

"  But  never  mind,  Philip  ;  now  wc 
viil  go  home  to  mamma." 

Philip  replied, — 

"  Listen  to  me,  my  dear  brother. 
We  cannot  go  back  to  our  mother,  I 
will  tell  you  why,  later.  We  are  alone 
"ij*  the  world — we  two  I     If  you  will 


come  with  me — God  help  you  I — for 
you  will  have  many  hardships :  we 
shall  have  to  work  and  drudge,  and 
you  may  be  cold  and  hungry,  and 
tired,  very  often,  Sidney, — very,  very 
often  !  But  you  know  that,  long  ago, 
when  I  was  so  passionate,  I  never  was 
wilfully  unkind  to  you  ;  and  I  de- 
clare now,  that  I  would  bite  out  my 
tongue  rather  than  it  should  say  a 
harsh  word  to  you.  That  is  all  I  can 
promise.  Think  well.  Will  you  never 
miss  all  the  comforts  you  have 
now?" 

"  Comforts ! "  repeated  Sidney,  rue- 
fully, and  looking  at  the  wale  over  his 
hands,  "  Oh  !  let; — let — let  me  go 
with  you  :  I  shall  die  if  I  stay  here. 
I  shall,  indeed — indeed  !" 

"Hush!"  said  Philip;  for  at  that 
moment  a  step  was  heard,  and  the 
pale  gentleman  walked  slowly  down 
the  passage,  and  started,  and  turned 
his  head  wistfully  as  he  looked  at  the 
boys. 

When  he  was  gone,  Philip  rose. 

"  It  is  settled,  then,"  said  he,  firmly. 
"  Come  with  mc  at  once.  You  shall 
return  to  their  re  of  no  more.  Come, 
quick  :  we  shall  have  many  miles  vi 
go  to-niicht." 
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CHAPTER  VL 


••  He  comes 

Yet  careless  what  he  brings ;  his  one  concern 

Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn; 

And  having  dropped  the  expected  bag,  pass  on  — — 

To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy." 

CowpEB  :  Description  cifthe  Postman. 


Thk  pale  gentleman  entered  Mr.  Mor- 
ton's shop;  and  looking  round  him, 
spied  the  worthy  trader  showing 
shaM'ls  to  a  young  lady  just  married. 
He  seated  himself  on  a  stool,  and  said 
to  the  bowing  foreman — 

"  I  will  wait  till  Mr.  Morton  is  dis- 
engaged." 

The  young  lady  having  closely 
examined  seven  shawls,  and  de- 
clared they  were  beautiful,  said,  "  she 
would  think  of  it,"  and  walked  away. 
Mr.  Morton  now  approached  the 
stranger. 

"  Mr.  Morton,"  said  the  pale  gentle- 
man; "you  are  very  little  altered. 
You  do  not  recollect  me]" 

"  Bless  me,  Mr.  Spencer !  is  it 
really  youl  Well,  what  a  time  since 
we  met !     I  am  very  glad  to  see  you. 

And  what    brings    you    to    N 1 

Business  1 " 

"  Yes,  business.  Let  us  go  within." 
Mr. Morton  led  the  way  to  the  par- 
lour,  where  Master  Tom,  reperched 
on  the  stool,  was  rapidly  digesting 
the  plundered  muffin.  Mr.  ^Morton 
dismissed  him  to  play,  and  the  pale 
gentleman  took  a  chair. 

"Mr.  Morton,"  said  he,  glanJing 
over  his  dress,  "you  see  I  am  in 
monrning.  It  is  for  your  sister.  I 
never  got  the  better  of  that  early 
at'  achment — never." 

"  My    sister  !       Good    Heavens  !  " 
said  Mr.  Morton,  turning  very  pale  ; 
"is    she  dead] — Poor  Catherine!  — 
No.  163. 


and  I  not  know  of  it !     When  did  she 
die]" 

"  Not  many  days  since ;  and — 
and — "  said  ilr.  Spencer,  greatly 
affected,  "  I  fear  in  want.  1  had 
been  abroad  for  some  months:  oa 
my  return  last  week,  looking  over 
the  newspapers,  (for  I  always  order 
them  to  be  filed,)  I  read  the  short 
account  of  her  lawsuit  against  Mr. 
Beaufort,  some  time  back.  I  resolved 
to  find  her  out.  I  did  so  through 
the  solicitor  she  employed  :  it  was 
too  late;  I  arrived  at  her  lodgings 
two  days  after  her  —  her  burial.  I 
then  determined  to  visit  poor  Cathe- 
rine's brother,  and  learn  if  anything 
could  be  done  for  the  children  she 
had  left  behind." 

"  She  left  but  two.  Philip,  the 
elder,  is  verj'  comfortably  placed  at 

K ;    the  younger  has   his  home 

with  me ;  and  Mrs.  Morton  is  a 
moth— that  is  to  say,  she  takes  great 
pains  with  him.  Ehem !  And  my 
poor — poor  sister!" 

"  Is  he  like  his  mother]" 

"  Very  much,  when  she  was  young 
— poor  dear  Catherine  1  " 

"  What  age  is  he!" 

"  About  ten,  perhaps  ;  I  don't 
know  exactly;  much  younger^ than 
the  other.     And  so  she 's  dead  ! " 

"  Mr.  Morton,  I  am  an  old  bache- 
lor" (liere  a  sickly  smile  crossed  Mr. 
Spencer's  face) ;  "  a  small  portion  of 
my  fortune  is  settled,  it  is  true,  on 
H  7 
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my  relations ;  but  the  rest  is  miue, 
iiul  I  live  withiu  my  income.  The 
elder  of  these  boys  is  probably  old 
enough  to  begin  to  take  c-are  of  him- 
pelf.  But,  the  younger — perhaps  you 
have  a  family  of  your  own,  and  can 
spare  him  ?  " 

Mr.  Morton  hesitated,  and  twitched 
up  his  trousers. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  "  this  is  very 
kind  in  you.  I  don't  know — we'll 
see.  The  boy  is  out  now ;  come 
and  dine  with  us  at  two — pot-luck. 
Well,  so  she  is  no  more! — llngho ! 
"•-  Meanwhile,  I  '11  talk  it  ovei*  with 
Mrs.  M." 

"  I  will  be  with  you,"  said  Mr. 
Spencer,  rising. 

"  Ah  ! "  sighed  Mr.  Morton,  "  if 
Catherine  had  but  married  you,  she 
would  have  been  a  happy  woman." 

"  I  would  have  tried  to  make  her 
BO,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  he  turned 
away  his  face,  and  took  his  departure. 

Two  o'clock  came ;  but  no  Sidney. 
They  had  sent  to  the  place  whither 
he  had  been  despatched ;  he  had  never 
arrived  there.  Mr.  Jlorton  grew 
alarmed  ;  and,  when  Mr.  Spencer 
came  to  dinner,  his  host  was  gone  in 
search  of  the  truant.  He  did  not 
return  till  three.  Doomed  that  day 
to  be  belated  both  at  breakfast  and 
dinner,  this  decided  him  to  part  with 
Sidney  whenever  he  should  be  found. 
Mrs.  Morton  was  persuaded  that  the 
child  only  sulked,  and  would  come 
back  fast  enough  when  he  was  hungry. 
Mr.  Spencer  tried  to  believe  her,  and 
ate  his  mutton,  which  was  burnt  to  a 
cinder;  but,  when  five,  six,  seven 
o'clock  came,  and  the  boy  was  still 
missing, —  even  Mrs.  Morton  agreed 
that  it  was  high  time  to  institute  a 
regular  search.  The  whole  family  set 
off  different  ways.  It  was  ten  o'clock 
before  they  were  re-united  ;  and  then, 
all  the  news  picked  up  was,  that  a 
boy,  answering  Sidney's  description, 
had  been  seen  with  a  young  man  in  j 
three  several  parts  of  the  town ;  the  j 


last  time  at  the  outskirts,  on  the  high- 
road towards  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts. These  tidings  so  far  relieved 
Mr.  Morion's  mind  that  he  dismissed 
the  chilling  fear  that  had  crept  there, 
— that  Sidney  might  have  drowned 
himself.  Boys  icill  drown  their 
selves  sometimes !  The  descriptioi 
of  the  young  man  coincided  so  re- 
markably with  the  fellow-passenger 
of  Mr.  Spencer,  that  he  did  not 
doubt  it  was  the  same;  the  more 
so,  when  he  recollected  having  seen 
him  with  a  fair-haired  child  under 
the  portico ;  and,  yet  more,  when 
he  recalled  the  likeness  to  Catherine 
that  had  struck  him  in  the  coach, 
and  caused  the  inquiry  that  had 
roused  Philip's  suspicion.  The  my- 
stery was  thus  made  clear — Sidney 
had  fled  with  his  brother.  Nothing 
more,  however,  could  be  done  that 
night.  The  next  morning,  active 
measures  should  be  devised ;  and 
when  the  morning  came,  the  mail 
brought  to  Mr.  Morton  the  two  fol- 
lowing letters.  The  first  was  from 
Arthur  Beaufort. 

"  Sir,— I  have  been  prevented  by 
severe  illness  from  writing  to  you 
before.  I  can  now  scarcely  hold  a 
pen ;  but  the  instant  my  health  is 
recovered  I  shall  be  witJ>  you  at 
N . 

"  On  her  deathbed,  the  mother  Oi 
the  boy  under  your  charge,  Sidney 
Morton,  committed  him  solemnly"  to 
me.  I  make  his  fortunes  my  care, 
and  shall  hasten  to  claim  him  at 
your  kindly  hands.  But  the  elder 
son,  —  this  poor  Philip,  who  has 
suffered  so  unjustly, — for  our  lawyer 
has  seen  Mr.  Plaskwith  and  heard 
the  whole  story ; — what  has  become 
oihim?  All  our  inquiries  have  failed 
to  track  him.  Alas,  I  was  too  ill  to 
institute  them  myself  while  it  was 
yet  time.  Perhaps  he  may  have 
sought  shelter  with  yon,  his  uncle  :  il 
HO,   assure   him    that    he    is    in    no 
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danger  from  the  pursuit  of  the  law, 
—  that  his  innocence  is  fully  recog- 
nised ;  and  that  my  father  and 
myself  implore  him  to  accept  our 
affection.  I  can  write  no  more  now ; 
but  in  a  few  days  I  shall  hope  to  see 
yoa. 

*'  I  am,  sir,  &c., 

"  AkTHFB  BEiUFORT. 

*  Berkeley  Square." 

The  second  letter  was  from  Mr. 
Plaskwith,  and  ran  thus  : — 

"  Dear  Morton, — Something  very 
awkward  has  happened, — not  my  fault, 
and  very  unpleasant  for  me.  Your 
relation,  Philip,  as  I  wrote  you  word, 
was  a  pains-taking  lad,  though  odd 
and  bad  mannered,  —  for  want,  per- 
hap.s,  poor  boy !  of  being  taught  better ; 
and  Mrs.  P.  is,  you  know,  a  very 
genteel  woman — women  go  too  much 
by  manners — so  she  never  took  much 
to  him.  However,  to  the  point,  as 
the  French  emperor  used  to  say  :  one 
evening  he  asked  me  for  money  for 
his  mother,  who,  he  said,  was  ill,  in  a 
very  insolent  way :  I  may  say  threat- 
ening. It  was  in  my  own  shop,  and 
before  Plimmins  and  Mrs.  P. ;  I  was 
forced  to  answer  with  dignified  re- 
buke, and  left  tho  shop.  When  I 
returned,  he  was  gone,  and  some 
shillings — fourteen  I  think,  and  three 
sovereigns — evidently  from  the  till, 
scattered  on  the  floor.  Mrs.  P.  and 
Mr.  Plimmins  were  very  much  fright- 
ened ;  thought  it  was  clear  I  was 
robbed,  and  that  we  were  to  be  mur- 
dered. Plimmins  slept  below  that 
night,  and  we  borrowed  butcher 
Johnson's  dog.  Nothing  happened. 
I  did  not  think  I  was  robbed  ;  because 
the  money,  when  we  came  to  calcu- 
late, was  all  right.  I  know  human 
nature :  he  had  thought  to  take  it, 
but  repented — quite  clear.  However, 
I  was  naturally  very  angry,  thought 
he'd  come  back  again — meant  to 
reprove  him  properly — waited  several 


days — heard  nothing  of  him — grew 
uneasy — would  not  attend  longer  to 

i  Mrs.  P. ;  for,  as  Napoleon  Buonaparte 
observed,  '  women  are  well  in  their 
way,  not  in  oura.'  Made  Plimmins 
go  with  me  to  town — hired  a  Bow 
Street  runner  to  track  him  out — cost 

I  me  11.  Is.  and  two  glasses  of  brandy 
and  water.     Poor  Mrs.  Morton  was 

I  just  buried — quite  shocked !  Suddenly 
saw  the  boy  in  the  streets.  Plim- 
mins rushed  forward  in  the  kindest 
way — was   knocked   down — hurt  his 

]  arm — paid  2s.  6d.  for  lotion.  Philip 
ran  off,  we  ran  after  him — could  not 
find  him.  Forced  to  return  home. 
Next  day,  a  lawyer  from  a  Mr.  Beau- 
fort— Mr.  George  Blackwell,  a  gentle- 
man-like man — called.  Mr.  Beaufort 
will  do  anything  for  him  in  reason. 
Is  there  anything  more  /  can  do  ]  I 
really  am  very  uneasy  about  the 
lad.  and  Mrs.  P.  and  I  have  a 
tiff  about  it :  but  that 's  nothing — 
thought  I  had  best  write  to  you  for 
instructions. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"  C.  Plaskwith 

"  P.S. — Just  open  my  letter  to  say, 
Bow  Street  officer  just  been  here — 
has  found  out  that  the  boy  has  been 
seen  with  a  very  suspicious  character, 
they  think  he  has  left  London.  Bow 
Street  officer  wants  to  go  after  him — 
very  expensive ;  so  now  you  can 
decide." 

Mr.  Spencer  scarcely  listened  to  Mr, 
Plaskwith's  letter,  but  of  Arthur's  he 
felt  jealous.  He  would  fain  have  been 
the  onlj'  protector  to  Catherine's 
children;  but  he  was  the  last  man 
fitted  to  head  the  search,  now  so 
necessary  to  prosecute  with  eqi;al  tact 
and  energy. 

A  soft-hearted,  soft-headed  man,  a 
confirmed  valetudinarian,  a  day- 
dreamer,  who  had  wasted  away  his 
life  in  dawdling  and  maundering  over 
Simple  Poetry,  and  sighing  over  his 
u  2 
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unhappy  attachment ;  no  child,  no 
babe,  was  more  thoroughly'  helpless 
than  Mr.  Spencer. 

The  task  of  inve^tiijation  devolved, 
•herefore,  on  Mr.  Morton,  and  he  went 
iliout  it  in  a  resuhir,  plain,  straight- 


forward way.  Hand-bills  were  circ«- 
lated,  con.stables  cmiiloyed,  and  & 
lawyer,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Spencer, 
despatched  to  the  manufacturin.g  dis- 
tricts :  towards  which  the  orphans  had 
been  seen  to  direct  their  path. 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


"  Give  the  gentle  Sonth 
Yet  leave  to  court  those  sails." 

Beaumont  and  Flbtchbr  :  Beggar's  Bu$h. 
'  Cut  your  cloth,  sir, 
According  to  your  calling.'— /bid. 


Mbahwhile  the  brothers  were  far 
away,  and  He  who  feeds  the  young 
ravens  made  their  paths  pleasant  to 
their  feet.  Philip  had  broken  to 
Sidney  the  sad  news  of  their  mother's 
deatli,  and  Sidney  had  wept  with 
bitter  passion.  But  children, — what 
can  they  know  of  death  ]  Their  tears 
over  graves  dry  sooner  than  the  dews. 
It  is  melancholy  to  compare  the  depth, 
the  endurance,  the  far-sighted,  anxious, 
prayerful  love  of  a  parent,  with  the 
inconsiderate,  frail,  and  evanescent 
affection  of  the  infant,  whose  eyes 
the  hues  of  the  butterfly  yet  dazzle 
with  delight.  It  was  the  night  of 
their  flight,  and  in  the  open  air, 
when  Philip  (his  arms  round  Sidney's 
waist)  told  his  brother  orphan  that 
they  were  motherless.  And  the  air 
was  balmy,  the  skies  filled  with  the 
eff^ulgent  presence  of  the  August 
moon  ;  the  corn-fields  stretched  round 
them  wide  and  far,  and  not  a  leaf 
trembled  on  the  beech-tree  beneath 
which  they  had  sought  shelter.  It 
seemed  as  if  Nature  herself  smiled 
pityingly  on  their  young  sorrow,  and 
said  to  them,  "  Grieve  not  for  the 
dead  :  I,  who  live  for  ever,  /  will  be 
your  mother  1 " 

They  crept,  as  the  night  deepened, 
into  the  warmer  sleepmg- place  af- 
forded by  stacks  of  hay,  mown  that 
summer  and  still  fragrant.  And  the 
next  morning  the  birds  woke  them 
betimes,  to  feel  that  Liberty,  at  least, 
was  with  them,  and  to  wander  with 
ber  at  will. 


Who  in  his  boyhood  has  not  felt 
the  delight  of  freedom  and  adventure  1 
to  have  the  world  of  woods  and  sward 
before  him — to  escape  restriction — to 
lean,  for  the  first  time,  on  his  own 
resources — to  rejoice  in  the  wild  but 
manly  luxury  of  independence — to 
act  the  Crusoe— and  to  fancy  a  Friday 
in  every  footprint — an  island  of  his 
own  in  every  field  ?  Yes,  in  spite  of 
their  desolation,  their  loss,  of  th( 
melancholy  past,  of  the  friendles; 
future,  the  orphans  were  happy — 
happy  in  their  youth — their  freedom 
— their  love — their  wanderings  in  the 
delicious  air  of  the  glorious  August. 
Sometimes  they  came  upon  knots  of 
reapers  lingering  in  the  shade  of  the 
hedgerows  over  their  noon-day  meal  ; 
and,  grown  sociable  by  travel,  and 
bold  by  safety,  they  joined  and  par- 
took of  the  rude  fare  with  the  zest  of 
fatigue  and  youth.  Sometimes,  too, 
at  night,  they  saw,  gleam  afar  and 
red  by  the  wood-side,  the  fires  of 
gipsy  tents.  But  these,  with  the 
superstition  derived  from  old  nursery 
tales,  they  scrupulously  shunned,  eye- 
ing them  with  a  mysterious  awe ! 
What  heavenly  twilights  belong  to 
that  golden  month ! — the  air  so  lu- 
cidly serene,  as  the  purple  of  the 
clouds  fades  gradually  away,  and  up 
soars,  broaa,  round,  intense,  and 
luminous,  the  full  moon  which  be- 
longs to  the  joyous  season !  The 
fields  then  are  greener  than  in  the 
heats  of  July  and  June, — they  have 
got  back    the    luxury   of  a    se^^oftd 
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vpring.  And  still,  beside  the  paths 
of  the  travellers,  lingered  on  the 
hedges  the  clustering  honeysuckle 
—  the  convolvulus  glittered  in  the 
tangles  of  the  brake  —  the  hardy 
healh-flower  smiled  on  the  green 
wiiste. 

And  ever,  at  evening,  they  came, 
field  after  field,  upon  those  circles 
which  recal  to  children  so  many 
charmed  legends,  and  are  fresh  and 
frequent  in  that  month  — the  Fairy 
Kings !  They  thought,  poor  boys  ! 
that  it  was  a  good  omen,  and  half 
fancied  that  the  Fairies  protected 
them,  as  in  the  old  time  they  had 
often  protected  the  desolate  and  out- 
cast. 

They  avoided  the  main  roads,  and 
all  towns,  with  suspicious  care.  But 
sometimes  they  paused,  for  food  and 
rest,  at  the  obscure  hostels  of  some 
scattered  hamlet :  though,  more  often, 
they  loved  to  spread  the  simple  food 
they  purchased  by  the '  way,  under 
some  thick  tree,  or  beside  a  stream 
through  whose  limpid  waters  they 
could  watch  the  trout  glide  and  play. 
And  they  often  preferred  the  chance- 
shelter  of  a  haystack,  or  a  shed,  to 
tl  e  less  romantic  repose  offered  by 
the  small  inns  they  alone  dared  to 
enter.  They  went  in  this  much  by 
the  face  and  voice  of  the  host  or 
hostess.  Once  only  Philip  had  entered 
a  town,  on  the  second  day  of  their 
flight,  and  that  solely  for  the  purchase 
of  ruder  clothes,  and  a  change  of  linen 
for  Sidney,  with  some  articles  and 
implements  of  use  necessary  in  their 
present  course  of  =ihift  and  welcome 
hardship.  A  wise  precaution;  for, 
thus  clad,  they  escaped  suspicion. 

So  journeying,  they  consumed 
several  days ;  and,  having  taken  a 
direction  quite  opposite  to  tliat  which 
led  to  the  manufacturing  districts, 
whither  pursuit  had  been  directed, 
they  were  now  in  the  centre  of  an- 
other county — in  the  neighbourhood 
"if  one  of  the  most  considerable  towua 


of  England  ;  and  here  Philip  began 
to  think  their  wanderings  ought  to 
cease,  and  it  was  time  to  settle  on 
some  definite  course  of  life.  He  had 
carefully  hoarded  about  his  person, 
and  most  thriftily  managed,  the  little 
fortune  bequeathed  by  his  mother. 
But  Philip  looked  on  this  capital  as  a 
deposit  sacred  to  Sidney ;  it  was  not 
to  be  spent,  but  kept  and  augmented 
—  the  nucleus  for  future  wealth. 
Within  the  last  few  weeks  his  charac- 
ter was  greatly  ripened,  and  his 
powers  of  thought  enlarged.  He  was 
no  more  a  boy, — he  was  a  man  :  he 
had  another  life  to  take  care  of.  He 
resolved,  then,  to  enter  the  town  they 
were  approaching,  and  to  seek  for 
some  situation  by  which  he  might 
maintain  both.  Sidney  was  very 
loath  to  abandon  their  present 
roving  life ;  but  he  allowed  that  the 
warm  weather  could  not  always  last, 
and  that  in  winter  the  fields  would 
be  less  pleasant.  He,  therefore, 
with  a  sigh,  yielded  to  his  brother's 
reasonings. 

They   entered   the   fair  and    busy 

town  of •  one    da,y  at    noon ; 

and,  after  finding  a  small  lodging,  at 
which  he  deposited  Sidney,  who  was 
fatigued  with  their  day's  walk,  Philip 
sallied  forth  alone. 

After  his  long  rambling,  Philip  was 
pleased  and  struck  with  the  broad 
bustling  streets,  the  gay  shops — the 
evidences  of  opulence  and  trade.  He 
thought  it-  hard  if  he  could  not  find 
there  a  market  for  the  health  and 
heart  of  sixteen.  He  strolled  slowly 
and  alone  along  the  streets,  till  hia 
attention  was  caught  by  a  small 
corner-shop,  in  the  window  of  which 
was  placed  a  board,  bearing  this  in- 
scription : — 

"office    for   EMPIiOYMENT. BEOIPRO- 

OAL    ADVANTAGE. 

"  Mr.  John  Clump's  bureau  open 
every  day,  from  ten  till  four.  Clerks, 
servants,  laljourers,  &c..  provided  with 
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suitable  situatious.  Terms  moderate. 
N.B.^-The  oldest  established  office  in 
the  town. 

"  Wanted,  a  good  cook.  An  under 
gardener." 

What  he  sought  was  here  !  Philip 
entered,  and  saw  a  short,  fat  man  with 
spectacles,  seated  before  a  desk,  poring 
upon  the  well  filled  leaves  of  a  long- 
register. 

"  Sir,"  said  Philip,  "  I  wish  for  a 
situation  ;  I  don't  care  what." 

"  Half-a-crown  for  entry,  if  you 
please.  That 's  right.  Now  for  par- 
ticulars. Hum ! — ^3'ou  don't  look  like 
a  servant !  " 

"  No ;  I  wish  for  any  place  where 
my  education  can  be  of  use.  I  can 
read  and  write;  I  know  Latin  and 
French ;  I  can  draw ;  I  know  arithmetic 
and  summing." 

"  Very  well ;  very  genteel  young  man 
— prepossessing  appearance — (that  's 
a  fudge !)— highly  educated ;  usher  in 
a  school — ehr' 

"  What  you  like." 

"References?" 

"  I  have  none." 

"  Eh  !  —  none  !  "  and  Mr.  Clump 
fixed  his  spectacles  full  upon  Philip. 

Philip  was  prepared  for  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  the  sense  to  perceive 
that  a  frank  reply  was  his  best  policy. 
"  The  fact  is,"  said  he,  boldly,  "  I  was 
well  brought  up ;  my  father  died ;  I 
was  to  be  bound  apprentice  to  a  trade 
I  disliked  ;  I  left  it,  and  have  now  no 
friends."  | 

"  If  I  can  help  you,  I  will,"  said 
Mr.  Clump,  coldly.  "  Can't  promise 
much.  "  If  you  were  a  labourer, 
character  might  not  matter ;  but 
educated  young  men  must  have  a 
character.  Hands  always  more  useful 
than  head.  Education  no  avail  now- 
a-days ;  common,  quite  common.  Call 
again  on  Monday." 

Somewhat  disappointed  and  chilled, 
Philip  turned  from  the  bureau;  but 
he  had  a  strong  coniidence  in  his  own 


resources,  and  recovered  his  spirits 
as  ho  mingled  with  the  throng.  He 
passed,  at  length,  by  a  livery-stable, 
and  paused,  from  old  associations,  as 
he  saw  a  groom  in  the  mews  attempt- 
ing to  manage  a  young,  hot  horse, 
evidently  unbroken.  The  master  of 
the  stables,  in  a  green  short  jacket, 
and  top-boots,  with  a  long  whip  in  his 
hand,  was  standing  by,  with  one  or 
two  men  who  looked  like  horse-dealers. 

"  Come  off,  clumsy  !  you  can't 
manage  that  'ere  fine  hanimal,"  cried 
the  liveryman.  "  Ah  !  he  's  a  lamb, 
sir,  if  he  were  backed  properly.  But 
I  has  not  a  man  in  the  yard  as  can 
ride,  since  AVill  died.  Come  off,  I  say, 
lubber ! " 

But  to  come  off^  without  being 
thrown  off,  was  more  easily  said  than 
done.  The  horse  was  now  plunging 
as  if  Juno  bad  sent  her  gad-fly  to  him ; 
and  Philip,  interested  and  excited, 
came  near  and  nearer,  till  he  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  horse-dealers.  The 
other  ostlers  ran  to  the  help  of  their 
comrade,  who,  at  last,  with  white  lips 
and  shaking  knees  found  himself  on 
terra  Jlrma  ;  while  the  horse,  snorting 
hard,  and  rubbing  his  head  against 
the  breast  and  arms  of  the  ostler  who 
held  him  tightly  by  the  rein,  seemed 
to  ask,  in  his  own  way,  "An-  there 
any  more  of  you  ] " 

A  su.spicion  that  the  horse  was 
an  old  acquaintance  crossed  Philip's 
mind ;  he  went  up  to  liim,  and  a 
white  spot  over  the  left  eye  confirmed 
his  doubts.  It  had  been  a  foal  re- 
served and  reared  for  his  own  riding; 
one  that,  in  his  prosperous  days,  had 
ate  bread  from  his  hand,  and  followed 
him  round  the  paddock  like  a  dog  ; 
one  that  he  had  mounted  in  sport, 
without  saddle,  when  his  father's  back 
was  turned  ;  a  friend,  in  short,  of  cLe 
happy  lang  syne ; — nay,  the  very 
friend  to  whom  he  had  boasted  his 
affection,  when,  standing  with  Arthur 
Beaufort  under  the  summer  sky,  the 
whole  world  seemed   to  him  full  of 
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friends.  He  put  his  hand  on  the 
horse's  neck,  and  whispered,  "  Soho  ! 
So,  Billy!"  and  the  horse  turned 
sharp  round  with  a  quick  joyous 
neigh. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,"  said  Philip, 
appealing  to  the  liveryman,  "  I  will 
undertake  to  ride  this  horse,  and  take 
him  over  yon  leapinghar.  Just  let 
me  try  him." 

•'There's  a  fine-spirited  lad  for 
you!"  S5,id  the  liveryman,  much 
pleased  at  the  offer.  "  Nou-,  gentle- 
men, did  I  not  tell  you  that  'ere 
hanimal  had  no  vice  if  he  was  properly 
managed  ] " 

The  horse-dealers  shook  their  heads. 

"  May  I  give  him  some  bread  first]" 
asked  Philip ;  and  the  ostler  was 
despatched  to  the  house.  Meanwhile 
the  animal  evinced  various  signs  of 
pleasure  and  recognition,  as  Philip 
stroked  and  talked  to  him ;  and, 
finally,  when  he  ate  the  bread  from 
the  young  man's  hand,  the  whole  yard 
seemed  in  as  much  delight  and  sur- 
prise as  if  they  had  witnessed  one  of 
Monsieur  Van  Aniburgh's  exploits. 

And  now,  Philip,  still  caressing  the 
horse,  slowly  and  cautiously  mounted; 
the  animal  made  one  bound  half-across 
the  yard  -a  hound  which  sent  all  the 
horse-dealers  into  a  corner — and  then 
went  through  hi.-:  paces,  one  after  tlie 
other,  with  as  much  ease  and  calm  as 
if  he  had  been  broke  in  at  Mr.  Fozard's 
to  carry  a  young  lady.  And  when  he 
crowned  all  l)y  sroing  thrice  over  the 
leaping-bar,  and  Philip,  dismounting, 
threw  the  reins  to  the  ostler,  and 
turned  triumphantly  to  the  horse- 
dealer,  that  gentleman  slapped  him 
on  the  hack,  and  said,  emphatically, 
"  Sir,  you  are  a  man  !  and  I  am  proud 
to  see  you  here." 

Meanwhile  the  horse-dealers  ga- 
thered round  the  animal ;  looked  at 
his  hoofs,  felt  his  legs,  examined  his 
win<^j)ipe,  and  concluded  the  bargain, 
whi''',  but  for  Philip,  would  have 
0«»/    Tcry  abruptly  broken  off.    When  1 


the  horse  was  led  out  of  the  yard,  the 
liveryman,  Mr.  Stubmore,  turned  to 
Philip,  who,  leaning  against  the  wall, 
followed  the  poor  animal  with  mourn- 
ful eyes. 

"  My  good  sir,  you  have  sold  that 
horse  for  me — that  you  have  !  Any- 
thing as  I  can  do  for  you  1  One  good 
turn  deserves  another.  Here 's  a 
brace  of  shiners." 

"  Thank  you,  sir !  1  want  no  money, 
but  I  do  want  some  employment.  1 
can  be  of  use  to  you,  perhaps,  in  your 
establishment.  I  have  been  brought 
up  among  horses  all  my  life." 

"  Saw  it,  sir!  that's  very  clear.  I 
say  that  'ere  hoise  knows  you  I  "  and 
the  dealer  put  his  finger  to  his  nose. 
"Quite  right  to  be  mum!  He  was 
bred  by  an  old  customer  of  mine — 
famous  rider  ! — Mr.  Beaufort.  Aha  ! 
that 's  where  you  knew  him,  I  'spose. 
Were  you  in  his  stables'?" 

"  Hem — I  knew  Mr.  Beaufort  well." 

"Did  you]  You  could  not  know 
a  better  man.  Well,  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  engage  you,  though  you  seem 
by  your  hands  to  be  a  bit  of  a  gentle- 
man— eh  ]  Never  mind  ;  don  't  want 
you  to  groom  !  —  but  superintend 
things.     D'ye  know  accounts,  eh?" 

"  Yes." 

"  Character?" 

Philip  repeated  to  Mr.  Stubmore 
the  story  he  had  imparted  to  Mr. 
Clump.  Somehow  or  other,  men  who 
live  much  with  horses,  are  always 
more  lax  in  their  notions  than  the 
rest  of  mankind.  Mr.  Stubmore  did 
not  seem  to  grow  more  distant  at 
Philip's  narration. 

"  Understand  you  perfectly,  my 
man.  Brought  up  with  them  'ere  fine 
creturs,  how  could  you  nail  your  nose 
to  a  desk?  I'll  take  you  withort 
more  palaver.     What 's  your  name  ? ' 

"  Philips." 

"  Come  to-moirow  and  we  '11  settle 
about  wages.     Sleep  here?" 

"  No.  I  have  a  brother  whom  I 
must  lodire  with,  and  for  whose  sake 
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I  wish  to  work.  I  should  not  like 
him  to  be  at  the  stables — be  is  too 
young.  But  I  can  come  early  every 
day,  and  go  home  late." 

"  Welljjust  asyou  like,  man.  Good 
•lay." 

And   thus,   net  from   any  mental 


^.cconiplishmeiit — not  from  the  result  Btealing  ik 


of  his  intellectual  education,  but  froD 
the  mere  physical  capacity  and  brut 
habit  of  sticking  fast  on  his  saddie, 
did  Philip  ]\Iorton,  in  tliis  great,  in- 
telligent,  gifted,  civilised,  enlightenfi 
community  of  Great  Britain,  find  tl 
means  of  earning  his  bread  wither 
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CHAPTER  VTIL 

*' Don  Sallutte  ^souriant).    Je  parte 
Que  V0U8  ne  pensiez  pas  k  moi  ?" — Ruy  Bla$. 

"  Don  Sallutle.  Cousin ! 

"  Don  CHar.  De  vos  bienfaits  Je  n'aurai  nuUe  envie, 
Tant  que  je  tiouverai  vivant  ma  libre  vie."  * — Ibid. 


Philip's  situation  was  agreeable  to 
his  habits.  His  great  courage  and 
skill  in  horsemanship  were  not  the 
only  qualifications  useful  to  Mr.  Stub- 
more:  hiseducation  answered  an  useful 
purpose  in  accounts,  and  his  manners 
and  appearance  were  highlj'  to  the 
credit  of  the  yard.  The  customers 
and  loungers  soon  grew  to  like  Gentle- 
man Philips,  as  he  was  styled  in  the 
establishment.  Mr.  Stubmore  con- 
ceived a  real  affection  for  him.  So 
passed  several  weeks ;  and  Philip,  in 
this  humble  capacity,  might  have 
worked  out  his  destinies  in  peace  and 
comfort,  but  for  a  new  cause  of  vexa- 
tion that  arose  in  Sidney.  This  boy 
was  all  in  all  to  his  l)rother.  For  him 
he  had  resisted  the  hearty  and  joyous 
invitations  of  Gawtrey  (whose  gay 
manner  and  high  spirits  had,  it  must 
be  owned,  captivated  iiis  fancy,  despite 
the  equivocal  mystery  of  the  man's 
avocations  and  condition) ;  for  him  he 
now  worked  and  toiled,  cheerful  and 
contented  ;  and  him  he  sought  to  save 
from  all  to  which  he  subjected  him- 
self. He  could  not  bear  tliat  that 
soft  and  delicate  child  should  ever  be 
exposed  to  the  low  and  menial  asso- 
ciations that  now  made  up  his  own 
life — to  the  obscene  slang  of  grooms 
and  ostlers — to  their  coarse  manners 


*  Don  Sall'ixt  (BTiiling).  I  'II  lay  a  wager 
you  wont  think  of  me  ? 

Don  Salltiit.    Counin ! 

Don  Ctrffir.  I  cnvet  not  jour  favours,  so 
but  I  lead  an  independent  life. 


and  rough  contact.  He  kept  him, 
therefore,  apart  and  aloof  in  their 
little  lodging,  and  hoped  in  time  to 
lay  by,  so  that  Sidney  might  ulti- 
mately be  restored,  if  not  to  his  bright 
original  sphere,  at  least  to  a  higlier 
grade  than  that  to  which  Philip  was 
himself  condemned.  But  poor  Sidney 
could  not  bear  to  be  thus  left  alone — 
to  lose  sight  of  his  brother  from  day- 
break till  bed-time — to  have  no  one 
to  amuse  him  ;  he  fretted  and  pined 
away  :  all  the  little  inconsiderate  sel- 
fishness, uneradicated  from  his  breast 
by  his  sufferings,  broke  out  the  more, 
the  more  he  felt  that  he  was  the  first 
object  on  earth  to  Philip.  Philip, 
thinking  he  might  be  more  cheerful 
at  a  day-school,  tried  the  experiment 
of  placing  him  at  one  where  the  boj'S 
were  much  of  his  own  age.  But 
Sidney,  on  the  third  day,  came  back 
with  a  black  eye,  and  he  would  return 
no  more.  Pliilip  several  times  thought 
of  changing  their  lodging  for  one 
where  there  were  young  people.  But 
Sidney  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  kind 
old  widow  who  was  their  landlady, 
and  cried  at  the  thought  of  removal. 
Unfortunately,  the  old  woman  wiis 
deaf  and  rheumatic ;  and  though  she 
bore  teasing  ad  libitum,  she  could  not 
entertain  the  child  long  on  a  stretch. 
Too  young  to  be  reasonable,  Sidney 
could  not,  or  would  not,  comprehend 
why  his  brother  was  so  long  away  from 
him  ;  and  ouce  he  said,  f)eevishly, — 
"  If  I   had  thought   I  was   to   1j« 
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moped  up  so,  I  would  not  have  left 
Mi's.  Morton.  Tom  was  a  bad  hoy, 
DDt  still  it  was  somebody  to  play  with. 
.  wish  I  had  not  gone  away  with 
you!" 

This  speech  cut  Philip  to  the  heart. 
What,  then,  he  had  taken  from  the 
child  a  respectable  and  safe  shelter — 
the  sure  provision  of  a  life — and  the 
child  now  reproached  liim !  When 
this  was  said  to  him,  the  tears  gushed 
from  his  eyes. 

"  God  forgive  me,  Sidney,"  said  he, 
and  turned  awaj*. 

But  then  Sidney,  who  had  the  most 
endearing  ways  with  him,  seeing  his 
brother  so  vexed,  ran  up  and  kissed 
him,  and  scolded  himself  for  being 
naughty.  Still  the  words  were  spoken, 
and  their  meaning  rankled  deep. 
Philip  himself,  too,  was  morbid  in 
his  excessive  tenderness  for  this  boy. 
There  is  a  certain  age,  before  the  love 
for  the  sex  commences,  when  the 
feeling  of  friendship  is  almost  a  pas- 
sion. You  see  it  constantly  in  girls 
and  boys  at  school.  It  is  the  first 
vague  craving  of  the  heart  after  the 
master  food  of  human  life — Love.  It 
has  i*s  jealousies,  and  humours,  and 
caprices,  like  love  itself.  Philip  was 
painfully  acute  to  Sidney's  affection, 
was  jealous  of  every  particle  of  it.  He 
tireaded  lest  his  brother  should  ever 
^  torn  from  him. 

He  would  start  from  his  sleep  at 
tjght,  and  go  to  Sidney's  bed  to  see 
xrat  he  was  there.  He  left  him  in 
the  morning  with  forebodings  —  he 
returned  in  the  dark  with  fear.  Mean- 
while the  character  of  this  young  man, 
kc  sweet  and  tender  to  Sidney,  was 
gradually  becoming  more  hard  and 
stern  to  others.  He  had  now  climbed 
to  the  post  of  command  in  that  rude 
establishment;  and  premature  com- 
mand in  any  sphere  tends  to  make 
men  unsocial  and  imperious. 

One  day  Mr.  Stubmore  called  him 
into  his  own  counting-house,  where 
itood  a  gentleman,  with  one  hand  in 


his  coat-pocket,  the  other  tapping  hij 
whip  against  his  boot. 

"  Philips,  shew  this  gentleman  tha 
brown  mare.  She  is  a  beauty  in  har- 
ness, is  not  she  ?  This  gentleman 
wants  a  match  for  his  pheaton." 

"  She  must  step  very  hoigh,"  said 
the  gentleman,  turning  round ;  and 
Philip  recognised  the  beau  in  the 
stage-coach. 

The  recognition  was  simultaneous. 
The  beau  nodded,  then  whistled,  and 
winked. 

"  Come,  my  man,  I  am  at  your 
service,"  said  he. 

Philip,  with  many  misgivings,  fol- 
lowed him  across  theyard.  The  gentle- 
man then  beckoned  him  to  approach, 

"  You,  sir, — moind  I  never  peach 
— setting  up  here  in  the  honest  line  1 
Dull  work,  honesty, — eh]" 

"  Sir,  I  really  don't  know  you." 

"  Daun't  you  recollect  old  Gregg's, 
the  evening  you  came  there  with  jolly 
Bill  Gawtrey  ?     Recollect  that,  eh  1 " 

Philip  was  mute. 

"  I  was  among  the  gentlemen  in 
the  V^ack-parlour  who  shook  you  by 
the  hand.  Bill 's  off  to  France,  then. 
I  am  tanking  the  provinces.  I  want 
a  good  horse — the  best  in  the  yard, 
moind  !  Cutting  such  a  swell  here ! 
My  name  is  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith 
— never  moind  yours,  my  fine  faellow. 
Now  then,  out  with  your  rattlers,  and 
keep  your  tongue  in  your  mouth." 

Philip  mechanically  ordered  out  the 
brown  mare,  which  Captain  Smith 
did  not  seem  much  to  approve  of; 
and,  after  glancing  round  the  stables 
with  great  disdain  of  the  collection, 
he  sauntered  out  of  the  yard  without 
saying  more  to  Philip,  though  he 
stopped  and  spoke  a  few  sentences  to 
Mr.  Stubmore.  Philip  hoped  he  had 
no  design  of  purchasing,  and  that  he 
was  rid,  for  the  present,  of  so  awkward 
a  customer.  Mr.  Stubmore  approached 
Philip. 

"  Drive  over  the  greys  to  Sir  John," 
said  he.     "  My  lady  wants  a  pair  to 
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job.  A  very  pleasant  man,  that 
Captain  Smith.  I  did  not  know  you 
had  been  in  a  yard  before — says  you 
were  the  pet  at  Elmore's,  in  London. 
Served  him  many  a  day.  Pleasant 
gentlemanlike  man  I " 

"  Y — e — s ! "  said  Philip,  hardly 
knowing  what  he  said,  and  hurrying 
back  into  the  stables  to  order  out  the 
greys. 

The  place  to  which  he  was  bound 
was  some  miles  distant,  and  it  was 
sunset  when  he  returned.  As  he  drove 
into  the  main  street,  two  men  observed 
him  closely. 

"  That  is  he !  I  am  almost  sure  it 
is,"  said  one. 

"  Oh  !  then  it 's  all  smooth  sailing," 
replied  the  other. 

"  But,  bless  my  eyes  1  you  must  be 
mistaken !  See  whom  he 's  talking  to 
now ! " 

At  that  moment  Captain  de  Burgh 
Smith,  mounted  on  the  brown  mare, 
Btopped  Philip. 

"  Well,  you  see,  I  've  bought  her, — 
hope  she'll  turn  out  well.  What  do 
vou  really  think  she  'a  worth  1  Not 
to  buy,  but  to  sell  ? " 

"  Sixty  guineas." 

"  Well,  that 's  a  good  day's  work  ; 
and  I  owe  it  to  you.  The  old  faellow 
would  not  have  trusted  me  if  you  had 
not  served  me  at  Elmore's, — ha  !  ha  ! 
If  he  gets  scent  and  looks  shy  at  you, 
my  lad,  come  to  me.  I  'm  at  the  Star 
Hotel  for  the  next  few  days.  I  want 
a  tight  faellow  like  you,  and  you  shall 
have  a  fair  percentage.  I  'm  none  of 
your  stingy  ones.  I  say,  I  hope  this 
devil  is  quiet?  She  cocks  up  her  ears 
dawmnably  I " 

"Look  you,  sir!"  said  Philip, 
very  gravely,  and  rising  up  in  his 
break  ;  "  I  know  very  little  of  you, 
and  that  little  is  not  much  to  your 
credit.  I  give  you  fair  warning, 
that  I  shall  caution  my  employer 
against  you." 

"Will  you,  my  fine  faellow  1  then 
take  care  of  yourself  " 


"  Stay  !  and  if  you  dare  utter  a  word 
against  me,"  said  Philip,  with  that 
frown  to  which  his  swarthy  complexion 
and  flashing  eyes  gave  an  cxpressiou 
iif  tierce  power  beyond  his  years.  "  you 
will  tiud  that,  as  I  am  the  last  to  care 
for  a  threat,  so  I  am  the  first  to  resent 
an  injury  ! " 

Thus  saying,  he  drove  on.  Captain 
Smith  affected  a  cough,  and  put  his 
brown  mare  into  a  canter.  The  two 
men  followed  Philip  as  he  drove  into 
the  yard. 

"  What  do  you  kn6w  against  the 
person  he  spoke  to  ] "  said  one  of 
them. 

"  Merely  that  he  is  one  of  the  cun- 
ningest  swells  on  this  side  the  Bay," 
returned  the  other.  "  It  looks  bad 
for  your  young  friend." 

The  first  speaker  shook  his  head 
and  made  no  reply. 

On  gaining  the  yard,  Philip  found 
that  Mr.  Stubmore  had  gone  out,  and 
was  not  expected  home  till  the  next 
day.  He  had  some  relations  who  were 
farmers,  whom  he  often  visited ;  to 
them  he  was  probably  gone. 

Philip,  therefore,  deferring  his  in- 
tended caution  against  the  gay  cap- 
tain till  the  morrow,  and  musing  how 
the  caution  might  be  most  discreetly 
given,  walked  homeward.  He  had 
just  entered  the  lane  that  led  to  his 
lodgings,  when  he  saw  the  two  men 
I  have  spoken  of  on  the  other  side  of 
the  street.  The  taller  and  better- 
dressed  of  the  two  left  his  comrade, 
and  crossing  over  to  Philip,  bowed, 
and  thus  accosted  him, — 

"  Fine  evening,  Mr.  Philip  Morton. 
I  am  rejoiced  to  see  you  at  last.  You 
remember  me — Mr,  Blackwell,  Lin- 
coln's Inn'!" 

"What  is  your  business?"  said 
Philip,  halting,  and  speaking  short 
and  fiercely. 

"  Now  don't  be  in  a  passion,  my 
dear  sir, — now  don't.  I  am  here  on 
behalf  of  my  clients,  Messrs.  Beau- 
fort sen.  and  jun.    I  have  bad  such 
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work  to  find  you !  Dear,  dear  !  but 
you  are  a  sly  one  !  Ha !  ha  !  Well, 
you  see  we  have  settled  that  little 
affair  of  Piaskwith's  for  you  (might 
have  been  uglv),  and  now  I  hope  you 
will " 

''To  your  business,  sir!  What  do 
you  want  with  me  1 " 

"  Why,  now,  don't  be  so  quick  ! 
'Tis  not  the  way  to  do  business.  Sup- 
pose you  step  to  my  hotel.  A  glass 
of  wine,  now,  Mr.  Philip  !  We  shall 
soon  understand  each  other." 

"  Out  of  my  path,  or  speak  plainly ! " 

Thus  put  to  it,  the  lawyer,  casting 
a  glance  at  his  stout  companion,  who 
appeared  to  be  contemplating  the 
sunset  on  the  other  side  of  the  way, 
came  at  once  to  the  marrow  of  his 
subject.  1 

"  Well,  then, — well,  my  say  is  soon 
said.  Mr.  Arthur  Beaufort  takes  a 
most  lively  interest  in  you ;  it  is  he 
who  has  directed  this  inquiry.  He 
bias  me  say  that  he  shall  be  most 
happy — yes,  most  happy — to  serve 
you  in  anything ;  and  if  you  will  but 
tee  him,  he  is  in  the  town,  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  charmed  with  him — most 
amiable  young  man  ! " 

"  Look  you,  sir,"  said  Philip,  draw- 
ing himself  up  :  "  neither  from  father, 
nor  from  son,  nor  from  one  of  that 
family,  on  whose  heads  rest  the  mo- 
ther's death  and  the  orphans'  curse, 
will  I  ever  a''Jept  boon  or  benefit — 
with  them,  voluntarily,  I  will  hold  no 
communion  ;  if  ihey  force  themselves 
in  my  path,  let  them  beware  !  I  am  . 
earning  my  bread  in  the  way  I  desire 
— I  am  independent — I  want  them 
not.     Begone ! " 

With  that,  Philip  pushed  aside  the 
lawyer  and  strode  on  rapidly.  Mr. 
Blackwoll,  abashed  and  perplexed,  re- 
turned to  his  companion. 

Philip  regained  his  home,  and 
found  Sidney  stationed  at  the  window 
alone,  and  with  wistful  eyes  noting 
the  flight  of  the  grey  moths,  as  they 
'^•'ted   to   and    fro,   across    the  dull 


shrubs,  that,  variegated  with  lines  foj 
washing,  adorned  the  plot  of  ground 
which  the  landlady  cal'ed  a  garden. 
The  elder  brother  had  returned  at  an 
earlier  hour  than  usual,  and  Sidney 
did  not  at  first  perceive  him  enter. 
When  he  did,  he  clapped  his  hands, 
and  ran  to  him. 

"  This  is  so  good  in  you,  Philip. 
I  have  been  so  dull ; — you  will  come 
and  play  now  ] " 

"  With  all  my  heart — where  shall 
we  play]"  said  Philip,  with  a  cheerful 
smile. 

"  Oh,  in  the  garden  ! — it 's  such  a 
nice  time  for  hide  and  seek." 

"  But  is  it  not  chill  and  damp  for 
you  ]"  said  Philip. 

"  There  now;  you  are  always  mak- 
ing excuses.  I  see  you  don't  like  it 
I  have  no  heart  to  play  now." 

Sidney  seated  himself  and  pouted. 
"  Poor  Sidney!  you  must  be  dull 
without  me.  Yes,  let  us  play  ;  but 
put  on  this  handkerchief;"  and  Philip 
took  off  his  own  cravat  and  tied  it 
round  his  brother's  neck  and  kissed 
him. 

Sidney,  whose  anger  seldom  lasted 
long,  was  reconciled;  and  they  went 
into  the  garden  to  play.  It  was  a 
little  spot,  screened  by  an  old  moss- 
grown  paling,  from  the  neighbouring 
garden  on  the  one  side,  and  a  lane  on 
the  other.  They  played  with  great 
glee  till  the  night  grew  darker  and 
the  dews  heavier. 

"  This  must  be  the  last  time,"  cried 
Philip.  It  is  my  turn  to  hide." 
"  Very  well !  Now,  then." 
Philip  secreted  himself  behind  a 
poplar ;  and  as  Sidney  searched  for 
him,  and  Philip  stole  round  and  round 
the  tree,  tlie  latter,  happening  to  look 
across  the  paling,  saw  the  dim  outline 
of  a  man's  figure  in  the  lane,  who 
appeared  watching  them.  A  thrill 
shoi  across  his  breast.  These  Beau- 
forts,  associated  in  his  thoughts  with 
every  ill  omen  and  augury,  had  they 
set  a  spy  upon  his  movements  1     H* 
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remained  erect  and  gazing  at  the 
form,  when  Sidney  discovered,  and 
ran  up  to  him,  witli  his  noisy  laugh. 

As  the  child  clung  to  him,  shout- 
mg  with  gladness,  Philip,  unheeding 
his  playmate,  called  aloud  and  impe- 
riously to  the  stranger, — 

"  What  are  you  gaping  at  ]  Why 
io  you  stand  watching  us?" 

The  man  muttered  something, 
moved  on,  and  disappeared.  i 

"  I  hope  tliere  are  no  thieves  here ! 
I  am  so  much  afraid  of  thieves,"  said 
Sidney,  tremulously.  I 

The  fear  grated  on  Philip's  heart. 
Had  he   not    himself,   perhaps,  been  1 
judged  and  treated  as  a  thief]     He  | 
said   nothing,  but  drew  his  brother 
within ;    and    there,    in    their   little 
room,  by  the  one  poor  candle,  it  was 
touching  and  beautiful  to  see  these 
boys — the  tender  patience  of  the  elder 
lending  itself  to  every  whim  of  the  i 
younger — now  building   houses  with  j 
cards — now  telling  stories  of  fairy  and  \ 


knight  errant — the  sprighiliest  h« 
could  remember  or  invent.  At  length, 
as  all  was  over,  and  Sidney  was  un- 
dressing for  the  night,  Philip,  stand- 
ing apart,  said  to  him,  in  a  mournful 
voice, — 

"  Arc  you  sad  now,  Sidney  ] " 

'■'  No !  not  when  j'ou  are  with  me— 
but  that  is  so  seldom." 

"  Do  you  read  none  of  the  story- 
books I  bought  for  you  1 " 

"  Sometimes !  but  one  can't  read 
all  day." 

"  Ah !  Sidney,  if  ever  we  should 
part,  perhaps  you  will  love  me  no 
longer ! " 

"  Don't  say  so,"  said  Sidney.  "  But 
we  sha'n't  part,  Philip  ]" 

Philip  sighed,  and  turned  .uvay  as 
his  brother  leaped  into  bed.  Some- 
thing whispered  to  him  that  danger 
was  near;  and  as  it  was,  could  Sidney 
grow  up,  neglected  and  uneducated 
was  it  thus  that  he  was  to  fulfil  his 
trust] 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


'  But  oh, 'what  stomi  was  in  that  mind  ! ' — Crabbb  :  Ruth. 


While  Philip  mused,  and  his  brother 
fell  into  the  happy  sleep  of  childhood, 
in  a  room  in  the  principal  hotel  of  the 
town  sat  three  persons,  Arthur  Beau- 
fort, Mr.  Spencer,  and  Mr.  Blackwell. 

•'  And  50,"  said  the  first,  "  he  re- 
jected every  overture  from  the  Beau- 
forts  '; " 

"  With  a  scorn  I  cannot  convey  to 
you!"  replied  the  lawyer.  "But  the 
fact  is,  that  he  is  evidently  a  lad  of 
low  habits  ;  to  think  of  his  being  a 
sort  of  helper  to  a  horse-dealer!  I 
.suppose,  sir,  he  was  always  in  the 
stables  in  his  father's  time.  Bad  com- 
pany depraves  the  taste  very  'soon, 
but  that  is  not  the  worst.  Sharp 
declares  that  the  man  he  was  talking 
with,  as  I  told  you,  is  a  common 
swindler.  Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Arthur, 
he  is  incorrigible  ;  all  we  can  do  is  to 
save  the  l)rother." 

"  It  is  too  dreadful  to  contemplate!" 
said  Arthur,  who,  still  ill  and  languid, 
reclined  on  a  sofa. 

"  It  is,  indeed,"  said  Mr.  Spencer ; 
"  I  am  sure  I  should  not  know  what 
to  do  with  such  a  character  ;  but  the 
other  poor  child,  it  would  be  a  mercy 
to  get  hold  of  him." 

"  Where  is  Mr.  Sharp]"  asked 
Arthur. 

"  Why."  said  the  lawj-er,  "  he  has 
followed  Philip  at  a  distance  to  find 
out  his  lodgings,  and  learn  if  his  bro- 
ther is  with  him.  Oh  !  here  he  is !  " 
and  Blackwells  companion  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  evening  entered. 

"  I  have  found  him  out,  sir,"  said 
Mr.  Sharp,  wiping  hisforehead.  "  What 
a  fierce  'un  he  is  !  I  thought  he  would 
have  had  a  stone  at  my  head  ;  but  we, 


oflScers,  are  used  to  it ;  we  does  oui 
duty,  and  Providence  makes  our  heads 
unkimmon  hard  !" 

"  Is  the  child  with  him?"  asked 
Mr.  Spencer. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"A  Tittle,  quiet,  subdued  boy?" 
asked  the  melancholy  inhabitant  of 
the  Lakes. 

"  Quiet !  Lord  love  you  !  never 
Iieard  a  noisier  little  urchin  !  There 
they  were,  romping  and  rouping  in 
the  garden,  like  a  couple  of  gaol 
birds." 

"  You  see,"  groaned  Mr.  Spencer, 
"  he  will  make  that  poor  child  as  bad 
as  himself." 

"  Wliat  shall  us  do,  Mr.  Blackwell  1  *■ 
asked  Sharp,  wno  longed  for  hia 
brandy-and- water. 

"  Why,  I  was  thinking  you  might 
go  to  the  horse-dealer  the  first  thing 
in  the  morning;  find  out  whetiier 
Philip  is  really  thick  with  the  swin- 
dler ;  and,  perhaps,  Mr.  Stubmore 
may  have  some  influence  with  him,  if, 
without  saying  who  he  is " 

"  Yes,"  interrupted  Arthur,  "  do 
not  expose  his  name." 

"  Yon  could  still  hint  that  he  ought 
to  be  indueed  to  listen  to  his  friends 
and  go  with  them.  Mr.  Stubmore  may 
be  a  respectable  man,  and " 

"  I  understand,"  said  Sharp ;  "  I 
have  no  doubt  as  how  I  can  settle  it. 
We  !e;irns  to  know  human  natur  lu 
our  perlession  ; — 'cause  why,  we  gets 
at  its  blind  sid&  Good  night,  gen- 
tlemen ! " 

"  You  seem  very  pale,  Mr.  Arthur ; 
von  had  better  go  to  bed :  you  pro* 
uiised  your  father,  you  know  " 
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"  Yes,  I  am  not  well ;  I  will  go  to 
bed  ;"  and  Arthur  rose,  lighted  his 
candle,  and  sought  his  room. 

"  I  will  see  Philip  to-morrow,"  he 
said  to  himself;  "he  will  listen  to 
vie." 

The  conduct  of  Arthur  Beaufort  in 
executing  the  charge  he  had  under- 
taken, had  brought  into  full  light  all 
the  most  amiable  and  generous  part 
of  his  character.  As  soon  as  he  was 
sufficiently  recovered,  he  had  ex- 
pressed so  much  anxiety  as  to  the  fate 
of  the  orphans,  that  to  quiet  him  his 
father  was  forced  to  send  for  Mr. 
Black  well.  The  lawyer  had  ascer- 
tained, through  Dr.  ,  the  name 

of  Philip's  employer  at  R .     At 

Arthur's  request  he  went  down  to 
Mr.  Flask  with;  and  arriving  there  the 
day  after  the  return  of  the  bookseller, 
learned  those  particulars  with  which 
Mr.  Plaskwith's  letter  to  Roger  Mor- 
ton has  already  made  the  reader  ac- 
quainted. The  lawyer  then  sent  for 
Mr.  Sharp,  the  ofhcer  before  employed, 
and  commissioned  him  to  track  the 
young  man's  whereabout.  That  s'nrewd 
functionary  soon  reported  that  a  youth 
every  way  answering  to  Philip's  de- 
scription, had  been  introduced  the 
night  of  the  escape  by  a  man  cele- 
brated, not  indeed  for  robberies,  or 
larcenies,  or  crimes  of  the  coarser 
kind,  but  for  address  in  all  that  more 
large  and  complex  character  which 
comes  under  the  denomination  of 
living  upon  one's  wits,  to  a  polite 
rendezvous  frequented  by  persons  of 
a  similar  profession.  Since  then, 
however,  all  clue  of  Philip  was  lost. 
But  though  Mr.  Blackwell,  in  the 
way  of  his  profession,  was  thus  pub- 
licly benevolent  towards  the  fugitive, 
he  did  not  the  less  privately  represent 
to  his  patrons,  senior  and  junior,  the 
very  equivocal  character  that  Philip 
must  be  allowed  to  bear.  Like  most 
lawyers,  hard  upon  all  who  wander 
from  the  formal  tracks,  he  unaffectedly 
regarded   Philip's  flight  and  absence 


as  proofs  of  a  very  reprobate  disposi- 
tion ;  and  this  couduct  was  greatly 
aggravated  in  his  eyes  by  Mr.  Sharp's 
report,  by  which  it  appeared  that 
after  his  escape  Philip  had  so  sud- 
denly, and,  as  it  were,  so  naturally, 
taken  to  such  equivo':al  companion- 
ship. Mr.  Robert  Beaufort,  already 
prejudiced  against  Philip,  viewed 
matters  in  the  same  light  as  the 
lawyer  ;  and  the  story  of  Ids  supposed 
predilections  reached  Arthur's  ears  in 
so  distorted  a  shape,  that  even  he  was 
staggered  and  revolted: — still  Philip 
was  so  young — Arthur's  oath  to  the 
orphans'  mother  so  recent — and  if 
thus  early  inclined  to  wrong  courses, 
should  not  every  effort  be  made  to  lure 
him  back  to  the  straight  path?  With 
these  views  and  reasonings,  as  soon  aa 
he  was  able,  Arthur  himself  visited 
Mrs.  Lacy,  and  the  note  from  Philip, 
which  the  good  lady  put  into  his 
hands,  affected  him  deeply,  and  con- 
lirmed  all  his  previous  resolutions. 
Mrs.  Lacy  was  very  anxious  to  get  at 
his  name  ;  but  Arthur,  having  heard 
that  Philip  had  refused  all  aid  from 
his  father  and  Mr.  Blackwell,  thought 
that  the  young  man's  pride  might 
work  equally  against  himself,  and 
therefore  evaded  the  landlady's  cu- 
riosity. He  wrote  the  next  day  the 
letter  we  have  seen,  to  Mr.  Roger 
Morton,  whose  address  Catherine  had 
given  to  him  ;  and  by  return  of  post 
came  a  letter  from  the  linen-draper 
narrating  the  flight  of  Sidney,  as  it 
was  supposed  with  his  brother.  This 
news  so  excited  .Arthur,  that  he  in- 
sisted on   going  down    to    N at 

once,  and  joining  in  the  search.  His 
father,  alarmed  for  his  health,  posi- 
tively refused ;  and  the  consequence 
was  an  increase  of  fever,  a  consul' ation 
with  the  doctors,  and  a  declaration 
that  Mr.  Arthur  was  in  that  state  that 
it  would  be  dangerous  not  to  let  him 
have  his  own  way.  Mr.  Beaufort  was 
forced  to  yield,  and  with  Blackwell 
and  Mr.  Sharp  accompanied  his  son 
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to    N .     The   inquiries,   hitherto 

fruitless,  then  assumed  a  more  regular 
and  business-like  character.  By  liitle 
and  little  they  came,  throu;jh  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Sharp,  upon  the  right  clue,  up 
to  a  certain  point.  But  here  there 
was  a  double  scent :  two  youths 
answering  the  description,  had  been 
seen  at  a  small  village ;  then  there 
came  those  who  asserted  that  thej' 
had  seen  the  same  youths  at  a  seaport 
in  one  direction  ;  others,  who  deposed 
to  their  having  taken  the  road  to  an 
inland  town  in  the  other.  This  had 
induced  Arthur  and  his  father  to  part 
company.  Mr.  Beaufort,  accompanied 
by  Roger  Morton,  went  to  the  seaport; 
and  Arthur,  with  Mr.  Spencer  and 
Mr.  Sharp,  more  fortunate,  tracked 
the  fugitives  to  their  retreat.  As  for 
Mr.  Beaufort,  senior,  now  that  his 
mind  was  more  at  ease  about  his  son, 
he  was  thoroughly  sick  of  the  whole 
thing ;  greatly  bored  by  the  society 
of  Mr.  Morton  ;  very  much  ashamed 
that  he,  so  respectable  and  great  a 
man,  should  be  employed  on  such  an 
errand  ;  more  afraid  of,  than  pleased 
with,  any  chance  of  discovering  the 
fierce  Philip ;  and  secretly  resolved 
upon  slinking  back  to  London,  at  the 
first  reasonable  excuse. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Sharp  en- 
tered betimes  Mr.  Stubmore's  count- 
ing-house. In  the  yard  he  caught  a 
glimpse  of  Philip,  and  managed  to 
keep  himself  unseen  by  that  young 
gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Stubmore,  I  think  1 " 

"  At  your  service,  sir." 

Mr.  Sharp  shut  the  glass  door 
mysteriously,  and  lifting  up  the  cor- 
ner of  a  green  curtain  that  covered 
the  panes,  beckoned  to  the  startled 
Stubmore  to  approach. 

"  You  see  that  'ere  young  man  in 
the  velveteen  jacket ;  you  employs 
him  ] " 

"  I  do,  sir;  he  is  my  right  hand." 

"  Well,  now,  don't  be  frightened, 
but  his  friends  are  arter  him.      He 
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has  got  into  bad  ways,  and  we  want 
you  to  give  him  a  little  good  advice." 

"  Pooh  !  I  know  he  has  run  away, 
like  a  fine-spirited  lad  as  he  is ;  and 
.i«  long  as  he  likes  to  stay  with  me, 
they  as  comes  after  him  may  get  a 
u  ducking  in  the  horse-trough  !  " 

"Be  j'ou  a  father!  a  father  of  a 
family,  Mr.  Stubmore]"  said  Sharp, 
thrusting  his  hands  into  his  breeches 
pockets,  swelling  out  his  stomach, 
and  pursing  up  his  lips  with  great 
solemnity. 

"  Nonsense  !  no  gammon  with  me  ! 
Take  your  chafl"  to  the  goslings.  I 
tells  you  I  can't  do  without  that  ere 
lad.     Every  man  to  himself." 

"  Oho  !  "  thought  Sharp,  "  I  must 
change  the  tack." — "Mr.  Stubmore." 
said  he,  taking  a  stool,  "  you  speaks 
like  a  sensible  man.  No  one  can 
reasonably  go  for  to  ask  a  gentleman 
to  go  for  to  inconvenience  his-self. 
But  what  do  you  know  of  that  'ere 
youngster  ]  Had  you  a  carakter  with 
him  1 " 

"  What 's  that  to  you  ] " 

"  AVhy,  it 's  more  to  yourself,  Mr. 
Stubmore  ;  he  is  but  a  lad,  and  if  he 
goes  back  to  his  friends  they  may 
take  care  of  him,  but  he  got  into  a 
bad  set  afore  he  come  here.  Do  you 
know  a  good-looking  chap  with 
whiskers,  who  talks  of  his  pheaton, 
and  was  riding  last  night  on  a  brown 
mare  ? " 

"  Y — e — s  ! "  said  Mr.  Stubmore, 
growing  rather  pale,  "  and  I  knows 
the  mare,  too.  Why,  sir,  I  sold  him 
that  mare ! " 

"  Did  he  pay  you  for  her]" 

"  Why,  to  be  sure,  he  gave  me  i 
cheque  on  Coutts." 

"  And  you  took  it !  My  eyes !  wha 
a  flat !  "  Here  Mr.  Sharp  closed  the 
orbs  he  had  invoked,  and  whistled 
with  that  self  hugging  delight  which 
men  invariably  feel  when  another 
man  is  taken  in. 

Mr.  Stubmore  became  evidently 
nervous. 
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"  Why,  what  now ; — you  don't  tliink 
I'm  done]  I  did  not  let  him  have 
the  mare  till  I  went  to  the  hotel, — 
found  he  was  cutting  a  great  dash 
there,  a  groom,  a  pheaton,  and  a  fine 
horse,  and  as  extravagant  as  the 
devil ! " 

"  0  Lord  ! — 0  Lord  !  what  a  world 
this  is!     What  does  he  call  his-self?" 

"  Why,  here's  the  cheque — George 
Frederick  de — de  Burgh  Smith." 

"  Put  it  in  your  pipe,  my  man, — 
put  it  in  your  ''vpe — not  worth  a 
d— !" 

"  And  who  the  .euce  are  you,  sir?" 
Dawled  out  Mr.  Stubmore,  in  an  equal 
rage  both  with  himself  and  his  guest. 

"  I,  sir,"  said  the  visitor,  rising 
with  great  dignity, — "  I,  sir,  am  of 
the  great  Bow  Street  Office,  and  my 
name  is  John  Sharp  ! " 

Mr.  Stubmore  nearly  fell  off  his 
stool,  his  eyes  rolled  in  his  head,  and 
his  teeth  chattered.  Mr.  Sharp  per- 
ceived the  advantage  he  had  gained, 
and  continued — 

"  Yes,  sir ;  and  I  could  have  much 
to  say  against  that  chap,  who  is 
nothing  more  or  less  than  Dashing 
Jerry,  as  has  ruined  more  girls  and 
more  tradesmen  than  any  lord  in  the 
land.  And  so  I  called  to  give  you  a 
l>it  of  caution ;  for,  says  I  to  myself, 
'  Mr.  Stubmore  is  a  respectable  man.' " 

"I  hope  I  am,  sir,"  said  the  crest- 
fallen horse-dealer ;  "  that  was  always 
my  character." 

"  And  the  father  of  a  family  ? " 

"  Three  boys  and  a  babe  at  the 
buzzom,"  said  Mr.  Stubmore,  patheti- 
cally. 

"  And  he  sha'n't  be  taken  in  if  I 
can  help  it !  That  'ere  young  man  as 
I  am  arter,  you  see,  knows  Captain 
Smith — ha!  ha! — smell  a  rat  now — 
ehr' 

"Captain  Smith  said  he  knew  him 
—the  wiper — and  that 's  what  made 
me  80  green." 

"  Well,  we  must  not  be  hard  on  the 
youngster :  'cause  why,  he  has  friendsj 


as  is  gemmen.  But  you  tell  him  to 
go  back  to  his  poor  dear  relations, 
and  all  shall  be  forgiven  :  and  say  as 
how  you  won't  keep  him ;  and  if  he 
don't  go  back,  he  '11  have  to  get  his 
livelihood  without  a  carakter;  and 
use  your  influence  with  him  like  a 
man  and  a  Christian,  and  what's 
more,  like  the  lixther  of  a  family — Mr. 
Stubmore — with  three  boys  and  a 
babe  at  the  buzzom.  You  won't  keep 
liim  now?" 

"  Keep  him  !  I  have  had  a  preciijus 
iscape.  I  'd  better  go  and  see  after 
the  mare." 

"  I  doubt  if  you  '11  find  her :  the 
Captain  caught  a  sight  of  me  this 
morning.  Why,  he  lodges  at  our 
hotel ! — He 's  off'  by  this  time  !  " 

"And  why  the  devil  did  you  let 
him  go  1 " 

•'  'Cause  I  had  no  writ  agin  him  !  " 
said  the  Bow  Street  officer ;  and  he 
walked  straight  out  of  the  counting- 
office,  satisfied  that  he  had  "done 
the  job." 

To  snatch  his  hat — to  run  to  the 
hotel — to  find  that  Captain  Smith 
had  indeed  gone  off  in-  his  phaeton, 
bag  and  baggage,  the  same  as  he 
came,  except  that  he  had  now  two 
horses  to  the  phaeton  instead  of  one — 
having  left  with  the  landlord  the 
amount  of  his  bill  in  another  cheque 
upon  Coutts — was  the  work  of  five 
minutes  with  Mr.  Stubmore.  He 
returned  home,  panting  and  purple 
with  indignation  and  wounded  feeling. 

"  To  think  that  chap,  whom  I  took 
into  my  yard  like  a  son,  should  have 
connived  at  this  !  'Taint  the  money 
— 'tis  the  willany  that  'flicts  me !  " 
muttered  Mr.  Stubmore,  as  he  re- 
entered the  mews. 

Here  he  came  plump  upon  Philip, 
who  said, — 

"  Sir,  I  wished  to  see  you,  to  say 
that  you  had  better  take  care  of 
Captain  Smith." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you,  now  he  'a 
gone?  'sconded  oflf  to  America,  I  darfl 
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say,  by  this  time.  Now  look  ye, 
young  man :  your  friends  are  after 
you,  I  won't  say  anything  agin  you  ; 
but  you  go  back  to  them — I  wash  my 
hands  of  you.  Quite  too  much  for 
me.  There  's  your  week,  and  never 
let  me  catch  yon  in  my  yard  agin, 
that 's  all !  " 

Philip  dropped  the  money  which 
Stubmore  had  put  into  his  hand. 
"  My  friends  ! — friends  have  been 
with  you,  have  they  1  I  thought  so — 
1  thank  them.  And  so  you  part 
with  me  ]  Well,  you  have  been  kind, 
very  kind ;  let  us  part  kindly ;  "  and 
he  held  out  his  hand, 

Mr.  Stubmore  was  softened — he 
touched  the  hand  held  out  to  him, 
and  looked  doubtful  a  moment ;  but 
Captain  de  Burgh  Smith's  cheque 
for  eighty  guineas  suddenly  rose  before 
his  ej'es.  He  turned  on  his  heel 
abruptly,  and  said,  over  his  shoulder — 

"  Don't  go  after  Captain  Smith 
ihe'll  come  to  the  gallows);  mend 
your  ways,  and  be  ruled  by  your  poor 
dear  relatives,  whose  hearts  you  are 
breaking." 

"  Captain  Smith  !  Did  my  relations 
tell  you]" 

"Yes — yes — they  told  me  all — 
that  is,  they  sent  to  tell  me ;  so  you 
see  I'm  d — d  soft  not  to  lay  hold  of 
you.  But,  perhaps,  if  they  be  gemmen, 
:hey  '11  act  as  sich,  and  cash  me  this 
here  cheque ! " 

But  the  last  words  were  said  to  air. 
Philip  had  rushed  from  the  yard. 

With  a  heaving  breast,  and  every 
iierve  in  his  body  quivering  with 
wrath,  the  proud,  unhappy  boy 
strode  through  the  gay  streets.  They 
had  betrayed  him  then,  these  ac- 
cursed Beauforts!  they  circled  his 
steps  with  schemes  to  drive  him  like 
ft  deer  into  the  snare  of  their  loath- 
some charity !  The  roof  \¥as  to  be 
taken  from  his  head — the  bread  from 
his  lips — so  that  he  might  fawn  at 
their  knees  for  bounty.  "  But  they 
shall  not  break  my  spirit,  nor  steal 


away  my  curse.     No,  my  dead  mother 
never ! " 

As  he  thus  muttered,  he  passed 
througli  a  patch  of  waste  land  that 
led  to  the  row  of  houses  in  which  his 
lodging  was  placed.  And  here  a 
voice  called  to  him,  and  a  hand  was 
laid  on  his  shoulder.  He  turned,  and 
Arthur  Beaufort,  who  had  followed 
him  from  the  street,  stood  behind 
him.  Philip  did  not,  at  the  first 
glance,  recognise  hi>  cousin.  Illness 
had  so  altered  him,  and  his  dress  was 
so  different  from  that  in  which  he 
had  first  and  last  beheld  him.  The 
contrast  between  the  two  young  men 
was  remarkable.  Philip  was  clad  in 
the  rough  garb  suited  to  his  late 
calling — a  jacket  of  black  velveteen  ill- 
fitting  and  ill-fashioned,  loose  fustian 
trowsers,  coarse  shoes,  his  hat  set  deep 
over  his  pent  eyebrows,  his  raven  hair 
long  and  neglected.  He  was  just  at 
that  age  Mhen  one  with  strong 
features  and  robust  frame,  is  at  the 
worst  in  point  of  appearance — the 
sinewy  proportions  not  yet  sufficiently 
fleshed,  and  seeming  inharmonious 
and  undeveloped ;  precisely  m  pro- 
portion, perhaps,  to  the  symmetry 
towards  which  they  insensibly  mature : 
the  contour  of  the  face  sharpened 
from  the  roundness  of  boyhood,  and 
losing  its  bloom  without  yet  acquiring 
that  relief  and  shadow  which  make 
the  expression  and  dignity  of  the 
masculine  countenance.  Thus  ac- 
coutred, thus  gaunt,  and  uncouth, 
stood  Morton.  Arthur  Beaufort, 
always  refined  in  his  appearance, 
seemed  yet  more  so  from  the  almost 
feminine  delicacy  which  ill  health 
threw  over  his  pale  complexion  anO 
graceful  figure;  that  sort  of  uncon- 
scious elegance  which  belongs  to  the 
dress  of  the  rich  when  they  are  young 
-^seen  most  in  minutiae — not  ob- 
servable, perhaps,  by  themselves — 
marked  forcibly  and  painfully  the 
distinction  of  rank  between  the  two. 
That  distinction  Beaufort  did  not 
r  2 
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feel ;  but  at  a  glance  it  was  visible  to 
Philip. 

The  past  ru&hed  back  on  him.  The 
sunny  lawn — the  gun  offered  and  re- 
jected— the  pride  of  old,  much  lesb 
haughty  than  the  pride  of  to-day. 

"  Philip,"  said  Beaiifort,  feebly, 
"  they  tell  me  you  will  not  accept 
any  kindness  from  rae  or  mine  Ah  ! 
if  you  knew  how  we  have  sought 
you  ! " 

"  Knew ! "  cried  Philip,  savagely, 
for  that  unlucky  sentence  recalled  to 
him  his  late  interview  with  his  em- 
ployer, and  his  present  destitution. 
"  Knew  !  And  why  have  you  dared 
to  hunt  me  out,  and  halloo  rae  down? 
— why  must  this  insolent  tyranny, 
that  assumes  the  right  over  these 
limbs  and  this  free  will,  betray  and 
expose  me  and  my  wretchedness  wher- 
ever I  turn  ]" 

"Your    poor     mother "began 

Beaufort ! 

"Name  her  not  with  your  lips — 
name  her  not!"  cried  Philip,  grow- 
ing livid  with  hie  emotions.  "  Talk 
not  of  the  mercy — tlie  foretliought — 
a  Beaufort  could  show  to  her  and  her 
offspiing!  1  accept  it  not — I  believe 
it  not.  Oh,  yes  !  you  follow  me  now 
with  your  false  kindness;  and  why? 
Because  your  father — your  vain,  hol- 
low, heartless  father " 

"  Hold !  "  said  Beaufort,  in  a  tone 
of  such  reproach,  tb- 1  it  startled  the 
wild  heart  on  which  it  fell ;  "  it  is  my 
father  j'ou  speak  of.  Let  the  son 
respect  the  son." 

"  So — liO — no  !  I  will  respect  none 
of  your  race.  I  tell  you,  your  father 
fears  me.  I  tell  you,  tliat  my  last 
words  to  him  ring  in  hie  ears ! — My 
wrongs  !  Arthur  Beaufort,  when  you 
are  absent  I  seek  to  forget  them  ;  in 
your  abhorred  presence  they  revive — 
ihey " 

He  stopped,  almost  choked  with  his 
passion  ;  but  continued  instantly,  with 
equ-!il  intensity  of  fervour  : — 
"  Were  yon  tree  the  gibbet,  and  to 


I  touch  your  hand  could  alone  save  me 
I  from  it,  I  would  scorn  your  aid.    Aid! 
the  very  thought  fires  my  blood  and 
nerves  ray  hand.    Aid  !    Will  a  Beau- 
fort give  me   back   my  birthright — 
restore  my  dead  mother's  fair  namel 
Minion!  —  sleek,     dainty,     luxurious 
minion  ! — out  of  ray  path  !    You  have 
my  fortune,  my  slaiion,  my  rights;  I 
I  have  but  poverty,  and    hate,  and  dis- 
j  dain      I  swesr,  again  and  again,  that 
'  you   shall  not  purchase   these  from 
me." 

"  But,  Philip — Philip,"  cried  Beau- 
fort, catching  his  aim;  "bear  one — 

hear  one  who  stood  by  your " 

The  sentence  that  would  have  saved 
tlie  outcast  from  the  demons  that  were 
darkening  and  swooping  round  his 
soul,  died  upon  tl.e  young  Protector's 
lips.  Blinded,  maddened,  excited, 
and  exasperated,  almost  out  of  huma- 
nity itself,  Philip  fiercely — brut:dly — 
swung  aside  the  enfeebled  form  that 
sought  to  cling  to  him,  and  Beaufort 
fell  at  his  feet.  Morton  stopped — 
glared  at  him  with  clenched  hands 
and  a  smiling  lip — sprung  over  his 
prostrate  form,  and  bounded  to  his 
home. 

He  slackened  his  pace  as  he  neared 
the  house,  and  looked  behind  ;  but 
Beaufort  had  not  followed  him.  He 
entered  t!ie  house,  and  found  Sidney 
in  the  room,  with  a  countenance  so 
much  more  ga^'  than  that  he  had 
lately  worn,  that,  absorbed  as  he  was 
in  thought  and  passion,  it  yet  did  not 
fail  to  strike  him. 

"  What  has  pleased  you,  Sidney]  " 

The  child  smiled 

"  Ah  !  it  is  a  secret — I  was  not  to 
tell  you.  But  I  'm  sure  you  are  not 
the  naughty  boy  he  says  you  are." 

'•  He  !— who  I " 

"  Don't  look  so  angry,  Philip  :  you 
frighten  me  ! " 

"  And  you  torture  me.  Who  could 
malign  one  brother  to  the  other?" 

"  Oh  !  it  was  all  meant  very  kindly 
— there's  been  such  a  nice,  dear,  good 
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gentleman  here,  and  he  cried  when 
he  saw  me,  and  said  he  knew  dear 
mamma.  Well,  and  he  has  promised 
to  take  me  home  with  him  and  give 
me  a  pretty  pony — as  pretty — as 
pretty — oh,  as  pretty  as  it  can  be 
got !  And  he  is  to  call  again  and 
tell  me  more:  I  think  he  is  a  fairy, 
Philip." 

"  Did  he  say  that  he  was  to  take 
ine,  too,  Sidney?"  said  J.lorton,  seat- 
ing himself,  and  looking  very  pale. 
At  that  question,  Sidney  hung  his 
bead. 

"No,  brother — he  says  you  won't 
go,  and  that  you  are  a  bad  boy — and 
that  you  associate  with  wicked  people 
— and  that  you  want  to  keep  me  shut 
up  here  and  not  let  anj'  one  be  good 
to  m-i.  But  I  told  him  I  did  not 
believe  that — yes,  indeed,  I  told  him 

BO." 

And   Sidney    endeavoured  careen- 


ingly  to  withdraw  the  hands  that  his 
brother  placed  before  his  face. 

Morton  started  up,  and  walked 
hastily  to  and  fro  the  room.  "  This," 
thought  he,  "isanother  emissary  of  the 
Beauforts — perhaps  the  la^^yer  :  they 
will  take/(tm  from  me — the  last  thing 
left  to  love  and  hope  for.  1  will  foil 
them." — "Sidney,"  he  said  aloud;  "  we 
must  go  hence  to-daj-,  this  very  hour 
— nay,  instantlj^" 

"  What !  away  from  this  nice  good 
gentleman] " 

"  Curse  him  !  yes,  away  from  him. 
Do  not  cry — it  is  of  no  use — you  mu6t 

go-" 

This  was  said  more  harshly  than 
Philip  had  ever  yet  spoken  to  Sidney,' 
and  when  he  had  said  it,  he  left  th( 
room  to  settle  with  the  landlady,  an« 
to  pack  up  their  scanty  efl'ects.  In. 
another  hour,  the  brothers  had  turned 
their  backs  on  the  town. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

«  ni  carry  thee 
In  Sorrow's  arms  to  welcome  Misery." 

Heywood's  Duchess  0/ Suffolk. 

••Who's  here  besides  foul  weather?  "— Shakspkare  :  Lear. 


The  sun  was  as  bright,  and  the  sty 
as  calm  during  this  journey  of  the 
orphans,  as  in  the  last.  They  avoided, 
as  before,  the  main  roads,  and  their 
Taylay  through  landscapes  that  might 
/lave  charmed  a  Gainsborough's  eye. 
Aut'imn  scattered  its  last  hues  of 
golft  over  the  various  foliage,  and  the 
poppy  glowed  from  the  hedges,  and 
the  wild  convolvuluses,  here  and  there, 
still  gleamed  on  the  way-side  with  a 
parting  smile. 

At  times,  over  the  sloping  stubbles, 
broke  the  sound  of  the  sportsman's 
gun  ;  and  ever  and  anon,  by  stream 
and  sedge,  they  startled  the  shy  wild 
fowl,  just  come  from  the  far  lands,  nor 
yet  settled  in  the  new  haunts  too  soon 
to  be  invaded. 

But  there  was  no  longer  in  the  tra- 
vellers the  same  hearts  that  had  made 
light  of  hardsliip  and  fatigue.  Sidney 
was  no  longer  flying  from  a  harsh 
master,  and  his  step  was  not  elastic 
with  the  energy  of  fear  that  looked 
behind,  and  of  hope  that  smiled  be- 
fore. He  was  going  a  toilsome,  weary 
journey,  he  knewnot  why  nor  whither; 
just,  too,  wheu  he  had  made  a  friend, 
who.se  soothing  words  haunted  his 
childish  fancy.  He  was  displeased 
with  Philip,  and  in  sullen  and  silent 
.houghtfulness  slowly  plodded  behind 
him  ;  and  M'>rton  himself  was  gloomy, 
and  knew  not  where  in  the  world  to 
seek  a  future. 

They  arrived  at  dusk  at  a  small  inn, 
not  80  far  distant  from  the  town  they 

d  left  as  Morton  could  have  wished  ; 


but  the  days  were  shorter  than  in 
their  iirst  flight. 

They  wereshown  into  a  small  sanded 
parlour,  which  Sidney  eyed  with  great 
disgust ;  nor  did  he  seem  more  pleased 
with  the  hacked  and  jagged  leg  of  cold 
mutton,  which  was  all  that  the  hostess 
set  before  them  for  supper.  Philip  in 
vain  endeavoured  to  cheer  him  up, 
and  ate  to  set  him  the  example.  He 
felt  relieved  when,  under  the  auspices 
of  a  good  looking,  good-natured  cham- 
bermaid, Sidney  retired  to  rest,  and 
he  was  left  in  the  parlour  to  his  own 
meditations.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a 
happy  thing  for  Morton  that  he  had 
had  some  one  dependent  on  him  ;  that 
feeling  had  given  him  perseverance, 
patience,  fortitude,  and  hope.  But 
now,  dispirited  and  sad,  he  felt  rather 
the  horror  of  being  responsible  for  a 
human  life,  without  seeing  the  means 
to  discharge  the  trust.  It  was  clear, 
even  to  his  experience,  that  he  was 
not  likely  to  find  another  employer 
as  facile  as  Mr.  Stubmore ;  and  wher- 
ever he  went,  he  felt  as  if  his  Destiny 
stalked  at  his  back.  He  took  out  his 
little  fortune  and  spread  it  on  the 
table,  counting  it  over  and  over;  it 
had  remained  pretty  stationary  since 
his  service  with  Mr.  Stubmore,  for 
Sidney  had  swallowed  up  the  wages  of 
his  hire.  While  thus  employed,  the 
door  opened,  and  the  chambermaid, 
showing  in  a  gentleman,  said,  "  We 
have  no  other  room,  sir." 

"  Very  well,  then, — I  'm  not  par- 
ticular;  a   tumbler  of  braundyand- 
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water,  stiffisli,  cold — without,  the 
newspaper — and  a  cigar :  You  '11  ex- 
cuse smoking,  sir  ] " 

Philip  looked  up  from  his  hoard, 
and  Captain  de  Burgh  Smith  stood 
before  him. 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  latter,  "  well  met !  " 
And  closing  the  door,  he  took  off  his 
great  coat,  seated  himself  near  Philip, 
and  bent  both  his  eyes  with  consider- 
able wistf  I'ness  on  the  neat  rows  into 
which  PL;:i  's  bank-notes,  sovereigns, 
and  shilling-,  .rere  arrayed. 

"  Pretty  liuic  sum  for  pocket 
money ;  caush  in  hand  goes  a  great 
way,  properly  invested.  You  must 
have  been  very  lucky.  Well,  so  I 
suppose  you  are  surprised  to  see  me 
here  without  mj'  pheaton  ? " 

"  I  wish  I  had  never  seen  you  at 
all,"  replied  Philip,  uncourteously,  and 
restoring  his  money  to  his  pocket ; 
"  j'our  fraud  upon  Mr.  Stubmore,  and 
your  assurance  that  you  knew  me, 
have  sent  me  adrift  upon  the  world." 
"  What 's  one  man's  meat  is  another 
man's  poison,"  said  the  captain,  phi- 
losophically :  "  no  use  fretting,  care 
killed  a  cat.  I  am  as  badly  oif  as 
you  ;  for,  hang  me,  if  there  was  not  a 
Bow  Street  runner  in  the  town.  I 
caught  his   eye  fixed   on  me   like   a 

gimblet :  so  I  bolted — went  to  N , 

left  my  pheaton  and  groom  there  for 
the  present,  and  have  doubled  back, 
to  bauffle  pursuit,  and  cut  across  the 
country.     You    recollect   that    noice 
girl   we   saw  in   the   coach ;    'gad,    I 
served   her   spouse   that   is   to   be   a  ' 
praetty  trick !     Borrowed  hLs  money  j 
under  pretence  of  investing  it  in  the  [ 
New  Grand  Anti-Dry-Rot  Company; 
cool   hundred — it's    only  just  gone, 
sir." 

Here  the  chambermaid  entered  with 
the  brandy  and  water,  the  new.spaper, 
and  cigar, — the  captain  lighted  the 
last,  took  a  deep  sup  from  the  beverage, 
and  said,  gaily  ; — 

"  Well,  now,  let  us  join  fortunes  ; 
we  are   both,  as  you    say,   "  adrift.' 


Best  way  to  staund  the  breeze  is  to 
unite  the  caubles  " 

Philip  shook  his  head,  and,  dis- 
pleased with  his  companion,  sought 
his  pillow.  He  took  care  to  put  his 
money  under  his  head,  and  to  lock 
his  door. 

The  brothers  started  at  day-break ; 
Sidney  was  even  more  discontented 
than  on  the  previous  day.  The  wea- 
ther was  hot  and  oppressive ;  they 
rested  for  some  hours  at  noon,  and  in 
the  cool  of  the  evening  renewed  their 
way.  Philip  had  ma<le  up  his  mind 
to  steer  for  a  town  in  the  thick  of  a 
hunting  district,  where  he  hoped  his 
equestrian  capacities  might  again  be- 
friend him  ;  and  their  path  now  lay 
through  a  chain  of  vast  dreary  com- 
mons, which  gave  them  at  least  the 
advantage  to  skirt  the  road-side  un- 
observed. But,  somehow  or  other, 
either  Philip  had  been  misinformed 
as  to  an  inn  where  he  had  proi)o*ed 
to  pass  the  night,  or  he  had  missed 
it;  for  the  clouds  darkened,  and  the 
sun  went  down,  and  no  vestige  of 
human  habitation  was  discernible. 
Sidney,  foot-sore  and  querulous,  began 
to  weep,  and  declare  that  he  could 
stir  no  further;  and  while  Philip, 
whose  iron  frame  defied  fatigue,  com- 
passionately paused  to  rest  his  brother, 
a  low  roll  of  thunder  Ijroke  upon  the 
gloomy  air.  "  There  will  be  a  storm,' 
said  he,  anxiously.  "  Come  on — pray, 
Sidney,  come  on." 

"  It  is  so  cruel  in  you,  brother  Phi- 
lip," replied  Sidne}-,  sobbing.  "I  wish 
I  had  never — never  gone  with  you." 

A  flash  of  lightning,  that  illuminated 
the  whole  heavens,  lingered  round 
Sidney's  pale  face  as  he  spoke ;  and 
Philip  threw  himself  instinctively  on 
the  child,  as  if  to  protect  him  even 
from  the  wrath  of  the  unshelterable 
flame.  Sidnej-,  hushed  and  terrified, 
clung  to  his  brother's  breast ;  after  a 
pause,  he  silently  consented  to  resume 
their  journey.  But  now  the  storm 
came   near  and   nearer  to   the  wan* 
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derers.  The  darkness  grew  rapidly 
more  intense,  save  when  the  lightning 
lit  up  heaven  and  earth  alike  with 
intolerable  lustre.  And  when  at 
length  the  rain  began  to  fall  in  mer- 
ciless and  drenching  torrents,  even 
Philip's  brave  heart  failed  him.  How 
could  he  ask  Sidney  to  proceed,  when 
they  could  scarcely  see  an  inch  before 
them  1 — all  that  could  now  be  done 
was  to  gain  the  high-road,  and  hope 
for  some  passing  conveyance.  With 
fits  and  starts,  and  by  the  glare  of  the 
lightning,  they  attained  their  object ; 
and  stood  at  last  on  the  great  broad 
Thoroughfare,  along  which,  since  the 
iay  when  the  Roman  carved  it  from 
the  waste.  Misery  hath  plodded,  and 
Luxury  rolled,  their  common  way. 

Philip  had  stripped  handkerchief, 
coat,  vest,  all  to  shelter  Sidney ;  and 
he  felt  a  kind  of  strange  pleasure 
through  the  dark,  even  to  hear  Sid- 
ney's voice  wail  and  moan.  But  that 
voice  grew  more  languid  and  faint — 
it  ceased- — Sidney's  weight  hung  heavy 
— heavier  on  the  fostering  arm. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  speak  !  — 
speak,  Sidney  ! — only  one  word  —  I 
will  carry  you  in  my  arras  ! " 

"  I  think  I  am  dying,"  replied  Sid- 
ney, in  a  low  murmur ;  "  I  am  so  tired 
and  worn  out,  I  can  go  no  further — I 
must  lie  here."  And  he  sunk  at  once 
upon  the  reeking  gra^^s  beside  the 
road.  At  this  time  the  rain  gradually 
relaxed,  the  clouds  broke  away — a 
grey  light  succeeded  to  the  darkness 
— the  lightning  was  more  distant ; 
and  the  thunder  rolled  onward  in  its 
awful  path.  Kneeling  on  the  ground, 
Philip  fcupported  his  brother  in  his 
arms,  and  cast  his  pleading  eyes  up- 
ward to  the  softening  terrors  of  the 
sky.  A  star,  a  solitary  star — broke 
out  for  one  moment,  as  if  to  smile 
comfort  upon  him,  and  then  vanished. 
But  lo !  in  the  distance  there  sud- 
denly gleamed  a  red,  steady  light,  like 
that  in  some  solitary  window ;  it  was 
no   will-o'-the-wisp,  it    was    too    sta- 


tionary—  human  shelter  was  then 
nearer  than  he  had  thought  for.  He 
pointed  to  the  light,  and  whispered, 
"  Kou>e  yourself,  one  struggle  more — 
it  cannot  be  far  off." 

"  It  is  impossible — I  cannot  stir," 
answered  Sidney  :  and  a  sudden  flash 
of  lightning  shewed  his  countenance, 
ghastly,  as  if  with  the  damps  of  Death. 
What  could  the  brother  do? — stay 
there,  and  see  the  boy  perish  before 
his  eyes? — leave  him  on  ihe  road,  and 
fly  to  the  friendly  li-ht?  The  last 
plan  was  the  soic  oae  left,  yet  he 
shrunk  from  it  in  greater  terror  than 
the  first.  Was  that  a  step  that  he 
heard  across  the  road?  He  held  his 
breath  to  listen — a  form  became  dimly 
visible — it  approached. 

Philip  shouted  aloud. 

"  What  now  1 "  answered  the  voice, 
and  it  seemed  familiar  to  Morton's 
ear.  He  sprang  forward  ;  and  putting 
his  face  close  to  the  wayfarer,  thought 
to  recogni.se  the  features  of  Captain 
de  Burgh  Sm.^h.  The  captain  whose 
eyes  were  yet  more  accustomed  to  the 
dark,  made  the  first  overture. 

"  Why,  my  lad,  it  is  you  then  !  'Gad, 
you  froightened  me  ! " 

Odious  as  this  man  had  hitherto 
been  to  Philip,  he  was  as  welcome  to 
him  as  daylight  now;  he  grasped  his 
hand, —  "My  brother — a  child  —  is 
here,  dying,  I  fear,  with  cold  and 
fatigue,  he  cannot  stir.  Will  you  stay 
with  him — support  him — but  for  a  few 
moments,  while  I  make  to  yon  light? 
See,  I  have  money —  plenty  of  money ! " 

"  My  good  lad,  it  is  very  ugly  work 
staying  here  at  this  hour :  still — 
where 's  the  choild  ? " 

"  Here,  here !  make  haste,  raise 
him!  that's  right!  God  bless  you! 
I  shall  be  back  ere  you  think  me 
gone." 

He  sprang  from  the  road,  and 
plunged  through  the  heath,  the  furze, 
the  rank  glistening  pools,  straight 
towards  the  light — as  the  swimmer 
towarfls  the  shore. 
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The  captain,  though  a  rogue,  "was 
human  ;  and  when  life — an  innocent 
life — is  at  stake,  even  a  rogue's  heart 
rises  up  from  its  weedy  bed.  He 
muttered  a  few  oaths,  it  is  true,  tut 
he  held  the  child  in  his  arms ;  and, 
taking  out  a  little  tin  case,  poured 
some  brandy  down  Sidney's  throat; 
and  then,  by  way  of  company,  down 
his  own.  The  cordial  revived  the 
boy ;  he  opened  his  eyes,  and  said,  "  I 
think  I  can  go  on  now,  Philip." 

We  must  return  to  Arthur  Beau- 
fort. He  was  naturally,  though  gentle, 
a  person  of  high  spirit  and  not  with- 
out pride.  He  rose  from  the  ground 
with  bitter,  resentful  feelings  and  a 
blushing  cheek,  and  went  his  way  to 
the  hotel.  Here  he  found  Mr.  Spencer 
just  returned  from  his  visit  to  Sidney. 
Enchanted  with  the  soft  and  endear- 
ing manners  of  his  lost  Catherine's 
son,  and  deeply  affected  with  the  re- 
semblance the  child  bore  to  the  mother 
as  he  had  seen  her  last  at  the  gay  and 
rosy  age  of  fair  sixteen,  his  description 
of  the  younger  brother  drew  Beau- 
fort's indignant  thoughts  from  the 
elder.  He  cordially  concurred  with 
Mr.  Spencer  in  the  wish  to  save  one 
so  gentle  from  the  domination  of  one 
60  fierce ;  and  this,  after  all,  was  the 
child  Catherine  had  most  strongly 
commended  to  him.  She  had  said 
little  of  the  elder;  perhaps  she  had 
been  aware  of  his  ungracious  and  un- 
tractable  nature,  and,  as  it  seemed  to 
Arthur  Beaufort,  his  predilections  for 
a  coarse  and  low  career. 

"  Yes,"  said  he,  "  this  boy,  then, 
shall  console  me  for  the  perverse  bru- 
tality of  the  other.  He  shall  indeed 
drink  of  my  cup,  and  eat  of  my  bread, 
and  be  to  me  as  a  brother." 

"  What ! "  said  Mr.  Spencer,  chang- 
ing countenance,  "  you  do  not  intend 
to  take  Sidney  to  live  with  you  ?  I 
meant  him  for  my  son — my  adopted 
son." 

"  No ;  generous  as  you  are,"  said 
Arthur,    pressing    his  hand.    "  this 


charge  devolves  on  me — it  is  my  right, 
I  am  theorphan's  relation — his  mothei 
consigned  him  to  me.  But  he  shall 
be  taught  to  love  you  not  the  less." 

Mr.  Spencer  was  silent.  He  could 
not  boar  the  thought  of  losing  Sidney 
as  an  inmate  of  his  cheerless  home,  a 
tender  relic  of  his  early  love.  From 
that  moment  he  began  to  contemplate 
the  possibility  of  securing  Sidney  to 
himself,  unknown  to  Beaufort. 

The  plans  both  of  Arthur  and 
Spencer  were  interrupted  by  the  sud- 
den retreat  of  the  brothers.  They 
determined  to  depart  different  ways  in 
search  of  them.  Spencer,  as  the  more 
helpless  of  the  two,  obtained  the  aid 
of  Mr.  Sharp ;  Beaufort  departed  with 
the  lawyer. 

Two  travellers,  in  a  hired  barouche, 
were  slowly  dragged  by  a  pair  of  jaded 
posters  along  the  commons  I  have 
just  described. 

"  I  think,"  said  one,  "that  the  storm 
is  very  much  abated ;  heigho  !  what 
an  unpleasant  night !  " 

"  Unkimmon  ugly,  sir,"  answered 
the  other;  "and  an  awful  long  stage, 
eighteen  miles.  These  here  remote 
places  are  quite  behind  the  age,  sir — 
quite.  However,  I  think  we  shall 
kitch  them  now."' 

"I  am  very  much  afraid  of  that 
eldest  boj^,  Sharp.  He  seems  a  dread- 
ful vagabond." 

"  You  see,  sir,  quite  hand  in  glove 
with  Dashing  Jerry  ;  met  in  the  same 
inn  last  night — preconcerted,  you 
may  be  quite  sure.  It  would  be  the 
best  day's  job  I  have  done  this  many 
a  day  to  save  that  'ere  little  fellow 
from  being  corrupted.  You  sees  he 
is  just  of  a  size  to  be  useful  to  these 
bad  karakters.  If  they  took  to  bur- 
glary, he  would  be  a  treasure  to  them 
— slip  him  through  a  plane  of  glass 
like  a  ferret,  sir." 

"  Don't  talk  of  it,  Sharp,"  said  Mr. 
Spencer,  with  a  groan ;  "  and  recol- 
lect, if  we  get  hold  of  him,  that  you 
are  not  to  say  a  word  to  Mr.  Beaufort." 
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"  I  understand,  sh* ;  and  I  always 
goes  with  the  gemman  who  behaves 
most  like  a  gemman." 

Here  a  loud  halloo  was  heard  close 
by  the  horses'  heads. 

"  Good  heavens,  if  that  is  a  foot- 
pad ! "  said  Mr.  Spencer,  shaking  vio- 
lently. 

"  Lord,  sir,  I  have  my  barkers  with 
me.     Who 's  there  ? " 

The  barouche  stopped — a  man  came 
to  the  window. 

"  Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  the  stranger  ; 
"  but  there  is  a  poor  boy  here  so  tired 
and  ill  that  I  fear  he  will  never  reach 
the  next  town,  unless  you  will  koindly 
give  him  a  lift." 

'•  A  poor  boy !  "  said  Mr.  Spencer, 
poking  his  head  over  the  head  of  Mr. 
Sharp.     "  Where  r' 

'•  If  you  would  just  drop  him  at  the 
King's  Awrms  it  would  be  a  chaurity," 
said  the  man. 

Sharp  pinched  Mr.  Spencer  on  the 
shoulder,  "  That's  Dashing  Jerry;  I'll 
get  out."  So  saying,  he  opened  the 
door,  jumped  into  the  road,  and  pre- 
sently reappeared  with  the  lost  and 
welcome  Sidney  in  his  arms.  "  Ben't 
this  the  boy?"  he  whispered  to  Mr. 
Spencer ;  and,  taking  the  lamp  from  the 
carriage,  he  raised  it  to  the  child's  face. 

"It  is!  it  is!  God  be  thanked!" 
exclaimed  the  worthy  man. 

"  Will  j'ou  leave  him  at  the  King's 
Awrms  1 — we  shall  be  there  in  an 
hour  or  two,"  cried  the  Captain. 


"  We  !  Who 's  we  ? "  said  Sharp, 
gruffly. 

"  Why,  myself  and  the  choild's 
brother." 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Sharp,  raising  the  lan- 
tern to  his  own  face;  "you  knows  me, 
I  think,  Master  Jerry  1  Let  me  kitch 
you  agin,  that 's  all.  And  givo  my 
compliments  to  your  'sociate,  and  say, 
if  lie  prosecutes  this  here  hurchin  any 
more,  we  '11  settle  his  bizness  for  him 
and  so  take  a  hint  and  make  yourself 
scarce,  old  boy  !  " 

With  that  Mr  Sharp  jumped  into 
the  barouche,  and  bade  the  postboy 
drive  on  as  fast  as  he  could. 

Ten  minutes  after  this  abducnon, 
Philip,  followed  by  two  labourers,  with 
a  barrow,  a  lantern,  and  two  blankets, 
returned  from  the  hospitable  farm  to 
which  the  light  had  conducted  him. 
The  spot  where  he  had  left  Sidney, 
and  which  he  knew  by  a  neighbour- 
ing milestone,  was  vacant ;  he  shouted 
an  alarm,  and  the  Captain  answered 
from  the  distance  of  some  threescore 
yards.  Philip  came  to  him.  "  Where 
is  my  brother  V 

"  Gone  away  in  a  barouche  and  pair. 
Devil  take  me  if  1  understaund 
it."  And  the  Captain  proceeded  to 
give  a  confused  account  of  what  had 
passed. 

"  My  brother  I  my  brother !  they 
have  torn  thee  from  me,  then  !  "  cried 
Philip,  and  he  fell  to  the  earth  insen 
Bible. 
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CHAPTER  XL 
'  Tons  me  rendrez  mon  fr^re  I " — Casimsr  Delavionb  :  les  Enfant  d'h'douard. 


One  evening,  a  week  after  this 
event,  a  wild,  tattered,  haggard  youth 
knocked  at  the  door  of  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort. 

The  porter  slowly  presented  him- 
himself. 

"  Is  your  master  at  home  1  I  must 
see  him  instantly." 

"  That 's  more  than  you  can,  my 
man ;  my  master  does  not  see  the  like 
of  you  this  time  of  night,"  replied  the 
porter,  eyeing  the  ragged  apparition 
l)efore  him,  with  great  disdain. 

"  See  me,  he  must  and  shall,"  re- 
plied the  young  man ;  and  as  the 
porter  blocked  up  the  entrance,  he 
grasped  his  collar  with  a  hand  of 
iron,  swung  him,  huge  as  he  was, 
aside,  and  strode  into  the  spacious 
hall. 

"  Stop  !  stop  ! "  cried  the  porter, 
recovering  himself  "  James !  John ! 
here  's  a  go  ! " 

Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  had  been  back 
in  town  several  days.  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
who  was  waiting  his  return  from  his 
club,  was  in  the  dining-room.  Hear- 
ing a  noise  in  the  hall,  she  opened  the 
door,  and  saw  the  strange  grim  figure 
I  have  described,  advancing  towards 
her.  "Who  are  you]"  she  said; 
"  what  do  you  want?  " 

"  I  am  Philip  Morton.  Who  are 
you  ] " 

"  My  husband,"  said  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
shrinking  into  the  parlour,  while 
Morton  followed  her  and  closed  the 
door,  "  my  husband,  Mr.  Beaufort,  is 
not  at  home." 

"  You   are    Mrs.    Beaufort,  then ! 


*  Ton  shall  restore  me  my  brother  1 


I  Well,  you  can  understand  me.  I  want 
my  brother.  He  has  been  basely  reft 
from  me.  Tell  me  where  he  is,  and 
I  will  forgive  all.  Restore  him  to  me, 
and  I  will  bless  you  and  yours."  And 
Philip  fell  on  his  knees  and  grasped 
the  train  of  her  gown. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  your  brother, 
Mr.  Morton,"  cried  Mrs.  Beaufort, 
8in|iri.<td  and  alarmed.  "Arthur, 
whom  we  expect  every  day,  writes  us 
word  that  all  search  for  him  has  been 
in  vain." 

"  Ha  !  you  admit  the  search?"  cried 
Morton,  rising  and  clenching  hia 
hands.  "  And  who  else  but  you  or 
yours  would  have  parted  brother  and 
brother]  Answer  me  where  he  is. 
No  subterfuge,  madam :  I  am  despe- 
rate ! " 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  woman  of 
that  worldly  coldness  and  indifference, 
which,  on  ordinary  occasions,  supply 
the  place  of  courage,  was  extremely 
terrified  by  the  tone  and  mien  of  her 
rude  guest.  Slie-  laid  her  baud  on  the 
bell ;  but  Morton  seized  her  arm,  and, 
holding  it  sternly,  said,  while  hia 
dark  eyes  shot  fire  through  the  glim- 
mering room,  "  I  will  not  stir  hence 
till  you  have  told  mo.  Will  you  reject 
my  gratitude,  my  blessing  ?  Beware ! 
Again,  where  have  you  hid  my  bro- 
ther]" 

At  that  instant  the  door  opened, 
and  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  entered. 
The  lady,  with  a  shriek  of  joy. 
Wrenched  herself  from  Philip's  grasp, 
and  flew  to  her  husband. 

"  Save  me  from  this  ruffian  !  "  she 
said,  with  an  hysterical  sob. 

Mr.  Beaufort,  who  had  heard  from 
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Blackwell  strange  accounts  of  Philip's 
obdurate  perverseness,  vile  associates, 
and  unredeemable  character,  was 
roused  from  his  usual  timidity  by  the 
appeal  of  his  wife. 

"  Insolent  reprobate  !  "  he  said,  ad- 
vancing to  Philip;  "after  all  the 
absurd  goodness  of  my  son  and  my- 
self; after  rejecting  all  our  ofiers, 
and  persisting  in  your  miserable  and 
vicious  conduct,  how  dare  you  pre- 
sume to  force  yourself  into  this  house? 
Begone,  or  I  will  send  for  the  con- 
stables to  remove  you  !  " 

"  Man,  man,"  cried  Philip,  restrain- 
ing the  fury  that  shook  him  from 
head  to  foot,  "  I  care  not  for  your 
threats — I  scarcely  hear  your  abuse — 
your  son,  or  yourself,  has  stolen  away 
my  brother  :  tell  me  only  where  he  is  ; 
let  me  see  him  once  more.  Do  not 
drive  me  hence,  without  one  word  of 
justice,  of  pity.  I  implore  you — on 
my  knees  I  implore  you — yes,  I,  / 
implore  you,  Robert  Beaufort,  to  have 
mercy  on  your  brother's  son.  Where 
is  Sidney  1 " 

Like  all  mean  and  cowardly  men, 
Robert  Beaufort  was  rather  encouraged 
than  softened  by  Philip's  abrupt 
humility. 

"  I  know  nothing  of  j'our  brother  ; 
and  if  this  is  not  all  some  villanous 
trick— which  it  may  be — I  am  heartily 
rejoiced  that  he,  poor  child  !  is  rescued 
from  the  contamination  of  such  a 
companion,"  answered  lieaufort. 

"  I  am  at  your  feet  still ;  again,  for 
the  last  time,  clinging  to  you  a  sup- 
pliant :  I  pray  you  to  tell  me  the 
truth." 

Mr.  Beaufort,  more  and  more  ex- 
asperated by  Morton's  forbearance, 
raised  his  hand  as  if  to  strike ;  when, 
at  that  moment,  one  hitherto  unob- 
served —  one  who,  terrified  by  the 
scene  she  had  witnessed  but  could  not 
comprehend,  had  slunk  into  a  dark 
corner  of  the  room, — now  came  from 
her  retreat:  And  a  child's  soft  voice 
was  heard,  saying, — 


"  Do  not  strike  Mm,  papa ! — let 
him  have  his  brother !  " 

Mr.  Beaufort's  arm  fell  to  his  side  : 
kneeling  before  him,  and  by  the  out- 
cast'•*  side,  was  his  ownyoungdaughter; 
shu  had  crept  into  the  room  unob- 
served, when  her  father  entered 
Through  the  dim  shadows,  relieved 
only  by  the  red  and  fitful  gleam  of 
the  fire,  he  saw  her  fair  meek  face 
looking  up  wistfully  at  his  own,  with 
tears  of  excitement,  and  perhaps  of 
pity — for  children  have  a  quick  in- 
sight into  the  reality  of  grief  in  those 
not  far  removed  from  their  own  years 
— glistening  in  her  soft  eyes.  Philip 
looked  round  bewildered,  and  he  saw 
that  face  which  seemed  to  him,  at 
such  a  time,  like  the  face  of  an  angel. 

"  Hear  her  ! "  he  murmured  :  "  oh, 
hear  her  !  For  her  sake,  do  not  sevei 
one  orphan  from  the  other  ! " 

"  Take  away  that  child,  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort," cried  Robert,  angrily.  "  Will 
you  let  her  disgrace  herself  thus  1 
And  you,  sir,  begone  from  this  roof; 
and  when  you  can  approach  me  with 
due  respect,  I  will  give  you,  as  I  said 
I  would,  the  means  to  get  an  honest 
living ! " 

Philip  rose  ;  Mrs.  Beaufort  had 
already  led  away  her  daughter  and 
she  took  that  opportunity  of  sending 
in  the  servants  :  their  forms  filled  up 
the  doorway. 

"  Will  you  goT' continued  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, more  and  more  emboldened,  ab 
he  saw  the  menials  at  hand,  "  or  shall 
they  expel  you  ] " 

"  It  is  enough,  sir,"  said  Philip, 
with  a  .sudden  calm  and  dignity  that 
surprised,  and  almost  awed  his  "uncle. 
"  My  father,  if  the  dead  yet  watch 
over  the  living,  has  seen  and  heard 
you.  There  will  come  a  day  for  justice. 
Out  of  my  path,  hirelings  1 " 

He  waived  his  arm,  and  the  menials 
shrunk  back  at  his  tread,  stalked 
across  the  inhospitable  hall,  and 
vanished. 

When  he  had  gained  the  street,  he 
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turned  and  looked  up  at  the  house. 
His  dark  aud  hollow  eyes,  gleauiinjj 
through  the  loug  and  raven  hair  tliat 
fell  profusely  over  his  face,  had  in 
them  an  expression  of  menace  almost 
preternatural,  from  its  settled  calui- 
ness;  the  wild  and  untutored  majesty 
which,  tlirough  rags  and  squalor  never 
deserted  his  form,  as  it  never  does  the 
forms  of  men  in  whom  the  will  is 
strong  and  the  sense  of  injustice  deep; 
the  outstretched  arm ;  the  haggard, 
but  noble  features ;  the  bloomless  and 
scathed  youth  ;  all  gave  to  his  features 
and  his  stature  an  aspect  awful  in  its 
sinister  and  voiceless  wrath.  There 
he  stood  a  moment,  like  one  to  whom 
woe  and  wrong  have  given  a  Prophet's 
power,  guiding  the  eye  of  the  unforget- 
ful  Fate  to  the  roof  of  the  Oppressor. 
Then  slowly,  and  with  a  half  smile,  he 
turned  away,  and  .strode  t])rough  the 
streets  till  he  arrived  at  one  of  the 
narrow  lanes  that  intersect  the  more 
equivocal  quarters  of  the  huge  city. 
He  stopped  at  tlie  private  entrance  of 
a  small  pawnbrokers  shop  ;  the  door 
was  opened  by  a  slipshod  boy ;  he 
ascended  the  dingy  stairs  till  he  came 
to  the  second  floor ;  and  there,  in  a 
small  back  room,  he  found  Captain 
de  Burgh  Smith,  seated  before  a  table 
with  a  couple  of  candles  on  it,  smoking 
a  cigar,  and  playing  at  cards  by  himself. 

"  Well,  what  news  of  your  brother, 
Bully  Phil  ] " 

"  None  :  they  v\-ill  reveal  nothing." 

"  I)o  you  give  him  up  ] " 

■'  Never !    My  hope  now  is  in  you." 

"  Well,  I  thought  you  would  be 
driven  to  come  to  me,  and  I  will  do 
something  for  you  that  I  should  not 
loike  to  do  for  myself.  I  told  you 
that  I  knew  the  Bow  Street  runner 
who  was  in  the  barouche.  I  will  find 
him  out — Heaven  knows  that  is  easily 
done  ;  and,  if  you  can  pay  well,  you 
will  get  your  news." 

"  You  shall  have  all  I  possess,  if 
you  restore  my  brother.  See  what  it 
jSj  one  hundred  pounds — it  was  his 


fortune.  It  is  useless  to  me  without 
him.  There,  take  fifty  now,  and 
if " 

Philip  stopped,  for  his  voice  trem- 
bled too  much  to  allow  him  farther 
speech.  Captain  Smith  thrust  the 
notes  into  his  pocket,  and  said, — 

"  We'll  consider  it  settled." 

Captain  Smith  fulfilled  his  promise. 
He  saw  the  Bow  Street  ollicer.  Mr, 
Sharp  had  been  bribed  too  high  by 
the  opposite  party  to  tell  tales,  and 
he  willingly  encouraged  the  suspicion 
that  Sidney  was  under  the  care  of  the 
Beaut'orts.  He  promised,  however, 
for  the  sake  of  ten  guineas,  to  procure 
Philip  a  letter  from  Sidney  himself. 
This  was  all  he  would  undertake. 

Philip  was  satisfied.  At  the  end  of 
another  week,  Mr.  Sharp  transmitted 
to  the  Captain  a  letter,  which  he,  in 
his  turn,  gave  to  Philip.  It  ran  thus, 
in  Sidney's  own  sprawling  hand : — 

"Dear  Brother  Philip, —  I  am 
told  you  wish  to  know  how  I  am,  and 
therfore  take  up  my  pen,  and  asure 
you  that  I  write  all  out  of  my  own 
head.  I  am  very  Comfortable  and 
happy — much  more  so  than  I  have 
been  since  poor  deir  mama  died ;  so 
I  beg  j-ou  won't  vex  yourself  about 
me  :  and  pra}'  don't  try  and  Find  me 
out.  For  I  would  not  go  with  you 
again  for  the  world.  I  am  so  much 
better  Off  here.  '  I  wish  you  would  be 
a  good  boy,  and  leave  off  j'our  Bad 
ways ;  for  I  am  sure,  as  every  one 
says,  I  don't  know  what  would  have 
become  of  me  if  1  had  staid  with  you. 

Mr. [the  Mr.  half  scratched  out] 

the  gentleman  I  am  with,  says  if  you 
turn  out  Properly,  he  will  be  a  friend 
to  yoii.  Too  ;  but  he  advises  yon  to  go, 
like  a  Good  boy,  to  Arthur  Beaufort, 
and  ask  his  pardon  for  the  past,  and 
then  Arthur  will  be  verj'  kind  to  you. 
I  send  3'ou  a  great  Big  sum  of  2QL, 
and  the  gentleman  says  he  would 
send  more,  only  it  migl  t  make  you 
naughty,  and  set  up.     I  go  to  church 
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now  evei-y  Sunday,  and  read  good 
books,  and  always  pray  that  God  may 
open  your  eyes.  I  have  such  a  Nice 
pony,  with  such  a  long  tale.  So  no 
more  at  present  from  your  aflectionate 
brother.  Sidney  Morton. 

"  Oct.  8,  18—. 

"  Pray,  pray  don't  come  after  me 
Any  more.  You  know  I  neerly  died 
of  it,  I'ut  for  this  deir  good  gentle- 
man I  am  with." 

So  this,  then,  was  the  crowning 
reward  of  all  his  sufferings  and  all  his 
love.  There  was  the  letter,  evidently 
nndictated,  with  its  errors  of  ortho- 


graphy, and  in  the  child's  rough 
scrawl ;  the  serpent's  tooth  pierced  to 
the  heart,  and  left  there  its  most 
lasting  venom. 

"  I  have  done  with  him  for  ever," 
said  Philip,  brushing  away  the  bitter 
tears.  "  I  will  molest  him  no  farther  ; 
I  care  no  more  to  pierce  this  mystery. 
Better  for  him  as  it  is — he  is  happy  ! 
Well,  well,  and  I — /  will  never  care 
for  a  human  being  again." 

He  bowed  his  head  over  his  hands  ; 
and  wlien  he  rose,  his  heart  felt  to 
him  like  stone.  It  seemed  as  if 
Conscience  herself  had  fled  from  his 
soul  on  the  wings  of  departed  Love. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

"But  you  have  found  the  mmintain's  top— there  sit 
On  the  calm  fliiurishing  head  of  it ; 
And  whilst  with  wearied  steps  we  upward  go. 
See  Us  and  Cluuds  below." — Covvlev. 


It  was  true  that  Sidney  was  happy  in 
his  new  home,  and  thither  we  must 
now  trace  him. 

On  reaching  the  town  where  the 
travellers  in  the  barouche  had  been 
requested  to  leave  Sidney,  "'  The 
King's  Arms"  was  precisely  the  inn 
eschewed  by  Mr.  Spencer.  AVhile  the 
horses  were  being  changed,  he  sum- 
moned the  surgeon  of  the  town  to 
examine  the  child,  who  had  already 
much  recovered  ;  and  by  stripping 
his  clothes,  wrapping  him  in  warm 
blankets,  and  administering  cordials, 
he  was  permitted  to  reach  another 
9tage,  so  as  to  bafSe  pursuit  that 
night ;  and  in  three  days  Mr.  Spencer 
had  placed  his  new  charge  with  his 
maiden  sisters,  a  hundred  and  lifty 
miles  from  the  spot  where  lie  had 
been  found.  He  would  not  take  him 
to  his  own  home  yet.  He  feared  the 
claims  of  Arthur  Beaufort.  He  art- 
fully wrote  to  that  gentleman,  stating 
that  he  had  aliandoned  the  chase  of 
Sidney  in  despair,  and  desiring  to 
know  if  he  had  discovered  him  ;  and 
a  bribe  of  300Z.  to  Mr.  Sharp,  with  a 
candid  exposition  of  his  reasons  for 
secreting  Sidney — rea.sons  in  which 
the  worthj  officer  professed  to  sympa- 
thise— secured  the  discretion  of  his 
ally.  But  he  would  not  deny  himself 
the  pleasure  of  being  in  the  same 
house  with  Sidney,  and  was  therefore 
for  some  months  the  guest  of  his 
sisters.  At  length  he  heard  that 
young  Beaufort  had  been  ordered 
abroad  for  his  health,  and  he  then 
deemed  it  safe  to  transfer  his  new  =dol 


to  his  Lares  by  the  lakes.  During 
this  interval  the  current  of  theyounger 
Morton's  life  had  indeed  flowed  through 
flowers.  At  his  age  the  cares  of 
females  were  almost  a  want  as  well  as 
a  luxui-}',  and  the  sisters  spoiled  and 
petted  him  as  much  as  any  elderly 
nymphs  in  Cytherea  ever  petted  Cupid. 
They  were  good,  excellent,  high-nosed, 
flat-bosomed  spinsters,  sentimentally 
fond  of  their  brother  whom  they  called 
"  the  poet,"  and  dotingly  attached  to 
children.  The  cleanness,  the  quiet 
the  good  cheer  of  their  neat  abode,  all 
tended  to  revive  and  invigorate  the 
spirits  of  their  young  guest,  and  every 
one  there  seemed  to  vie  which  should 
love  him  the  most.  Still  his  especial 
favourite  was  Mr.  Spencer:  for  Spencer 
never  went  out  without  bringing  back 
cakes  and  toys ;  and  Spencer  gave 
him  his  pony ;  and  Spencer  rode  a 
little  crop-eared  nag  by  his  side ;  and 
Spencer,  in  short,  was  associated  with 
his  every  comfort  and  caprice.  He 
told  them  his  little  history  ;  and  when 
he  said  how  Philip  had  left  him  alone 
for  long  hours  together,  and  how 
Philip  had  forced  him  to  Lis  last  and 
nearly  fatal  journey,  the  old  maids 
groaned,  and  the  old  bachelor  sighed, 
aiui  they  all  cried  in  a  breath,  that 
"  Philip  was  a  very  wicked  boy."  It 
was  not  only  their  obvious  policy  to 
detach  him  from  his  brother,  but  it 
was  their  sincere  conviction  that  they 
did  right  to  do  so.  Sidney  began,  it 
is  true,  by  taking  Philip's  part;  but 
his  mind  was  ductile,  and  he  still 
looked  back  with  a   shudder  to  the 
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hardships  lie  had  gone  through  :  and 
so  by  little  and  little  he  learned  to 
forget  all  the  endearing  and  fostering 
love  Philip  had  evinced  to  him;  to 
eoimeet  his  name  with  dark  and  mys- 
terious fears;  to  repeat  thanksgivings 
to  Providence  that  he  was  saved  from 
him  ;  and  to  hope  that  they  might 
never  meet  again.  In  fact,  when  Mr. 
Spencer  learned  from  Sharp  that  it 
was  through  Captain  Smith,  the 
swindler,  that  application  had  been 
made  by  Philip  for  news  of  his  bro- 
ther, and  having  also  learned  before, 
from  the  same  person,  that  Philip  had 
been  implicated  in  the  sale  of  a  horse, 
swindled,  if  not  stolen, — he  saw  every 
additional  reason  to  widen  the  stream 
that  flowed  between  the  wolf  and  the 
lamb.  The  older  Sidney  grew,  the 
better  he  comprehended  and  appre- 
ciated the  motives  of  his  protector — 
for  he  was  brought  up  in  a  formal 
school  of  propriety  and  ethics,  and 
his  mind  naturally  revolted  from  all 
images  of  violence  or  fraud.  Mr. 
Spencer  changed  both  the  Christian 
and  the  surname  of  his  protege,  in 
order  to  elude  the  search  whether  of 
Philip,  the  Mortons,  or  the  Beauforts, 
and  Sidney  passed  for  his  nephew  by 
a  younger  brother  wno  had  died  in 
India. 

So  there,  liy  the  calm  banks  of  the 
placid  lake,  amidst  the  fairest  land- 
scapes of  the  Island  Garden,  the 
youngest  born  of  Catherine  pas.sed 
his  tranquil  days.  The  monotony  of 
the  retreat  did  not  fatigue  a  sj)irit 
which,  as  he  grew  up,  found  occupa- 
tion in  books,  music,  poetry,  and  the 
elegances  of  the  cultivated,  if  quiet 
life,  within  his  reach.  To  the  rough 
past  he  looked  back  as  to  an  evil 
dream,  in  which  the  image  of  Philip 
stood  dark  and  threatening.  His 
brother's  name,  as  he  grew  older,  he 
rarely  mentioned  ;  and  if  he  did  volun- 
teer it  to  Mr.  Spencer,  the  bloom  on 
his  cheek  grew  paler.  The  sweetness 
•f  his  manncns,  his  fair  f^ce  and  wiu- 


ning  smile,  still  continued  to  secure 
him  love,  and  to  screen  from  the 
common  eye  wdiatever  of  selfishness 
yet  lurked  in  his  nature.  And,  in- 
deed, that  fault  in  so  serene  a  career, 
and  with  friends  so  attached,  was 
seldom  called  into  action.  So  thus 
was  he  severed  from  both  the  pro- 
tectors, Arthur  and  Philip,  to  whom 
poor  Catherine  had  bequeathed  him. 

By  a  perverse  and  strange  mystery, 
they,  to  whom  the  charge  was  most 
intrusted,  were  the  very  persons  who 
were  forbidden  to  redeem  it.  On  our 
death-beds  when  we  think  we  have 
provided  for  those  we  leave  behind — 
should  we  lose  the  last  smile  that 
gilds  the  .solemn  agony,  if  we  could 
look  one  yea;  the  Future  1 

Arthur  Beauiort,  after  an  ineffectual 
search  for  Sidney,  heard,  on  returning 
to  his  home,  no  uuexaggi  rated  nar- 
rative of  Philip's  visit,  and  listened, 
with  deep  resentment,  to  his  mother's 
distorted  account  of  the  language 
addressed  to  her.  It  is  not  to  be 
surprised  that,  with  all  his  romantic 
generosity,  he  felt  sickened  and  re- 
volted at  violence  that  seemed  to 
him  without  excuse.  Though  not  a 
revengeful  character,  he  had  not  that 
meekness  which  never  resents.  He 
looked  upon  Philip  Morton  as  upon 
one  rendered  incorrigible  by  bad 
passions  and  evil  company.  Still 
Catherine's  last  bequest,  and  Philip's 
note  to  him  the  Unknown  Comforter, 
often  recurred  to  him,  and  he  would 
have  willingly  yet  aided  had  Philip 
been  thrown  in  his  way.  But  as 
it,  was,  wdien  he  looked  around,  and 
saw  the  examples  of  that  charity  that 
begins  at  home,  in  which  the  world 
abounds,  he  felt  as  if  he  had  done  his 
duty ;  and  prosperity  having,  though 
it  could  not  harden  his  heart,  stil. 
sapped  the  habits  of  perseverance,  so 
by  little  and  little  the  image  of  the 
dying  Catherine,  and  the  thought  o''" 
her  sons,  faded  from  his  remembrance 
An^  fo»  this  there   .va-s  the  more  ex 
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ease  after  the  receipt  of  an  anonymous 
letter,  which   relieved  all  his   appre- 
hensions on  behalf  of  Sidney.     The 
letter  was   short,  and   stated  simply 
that  Sidney  Morton  had  found  a  friend 
who  would   protect    him   throughout 
life ;  but  who  would  not  scruple   to 
apply  to  Beaufort  if  ever  he  needed 
his  assistance.     So  one-  son,  and  that 
the  youngest  and  the  best-loved,  was 
safe.  And  the  other,  had  he  not  chosen 
his  own  career  1  Alas,  poor  Catherine ! 
when  you  fancied  that  Philip  was  the 
one  sure  to  force  his  way  into  fortur.3 
and    Sidney  the   one   most   helpless, 
how  ill  did  you  judge  of  the  human 
heart !     It  was  that  very  strength  in 
Philip's   nature  which    tempted   the 
winds  that    scattered   the    blossoms, 
and   shook  the   stem    to    its    roots; 
while  the  lighter   and  frailer  nature 
bent  to  the  gale,  and  bore  transplant- 
ing to  a  happier  soil.  If  a  parent  read 
these  pages,  let  him  pause  and  think 
well  on  the  characters  of  his  children  ; 
let  him  at  once  fear   and  hope  the 
most  for  the  one  whose  passions  and 
whose  temper  lead  to  a  struggle  with 
the  world.  That  same  world  is  a  tough 
wrestler,  and  has  a  bear's  gripe  for  the 
poor. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur  Beaufort's  own 
complaints,  which  grew  serious  and 
menaced  consumption,  recalled  his 
thoughts  more  and  more  every  day  to 
himself.  He  was  compfiled  to  aban- 
don his  career  at  the  University,  and 
to  seek  for  health  in  the  softer  breezes 


of  the  South.  His  parents  accom- 
panied him  to  Nice  ;  and  when,  at  the 
end  of  a  few  months,  he  was  restored 
to  health,  the  desire  of  travel  seized 
the  mind  and  attracted  the  fancy  of 
the  young  heir.  His  father  and  mo- 
ther, satisfied  with  his  recovery,  and 
not  unwilling  that  he  should  acquire 
the  polish  of  Continental  intercourse, 
returned  to  England;  and  young 
Beaufort,  with  gay  companions  and 
munificent  income,  already  courted, 
spoiled,  and  flattered,  commenced  his 
(cur  with  the  fair  climes  of  Italy. 

So,  0  dark  mystery  of  the  Moral 
^Vorld  ! — so,  unlike  the  order  of  the 
External  Universe,  glide  together,  side 
by  side,  the  shadowy  steeds  of  Night 
AND  Morning.  Examine  life  in  its 
own  world  ;  co.ifound  not  titat  world, 
the  inner  one,  the  practical  one,  with 
the  more  visible,  yet  airier  and  less 
substantial  system,  doing  homage  to 
the  sun,  to  whose  throne,  afar  in 
the  infinite  space,  the  human  heart 
has  no  wings  to  flee.  In  life,  the 
mind  and  the  circumstance  give  the 
true  season>,  and  regulate  the  dark- 
ness and  the  light.  Of  two  men 
standing  on  the  same  foot  of  eann, 
the  one  revels  in  the  joyous  noon,  the 
other  shudders  in  the  solitude  of  night. 
For  Hope  and  Fortune  the  daystar  is 
ever  shining.  For  Care  and  Penury, 
Night  changes  not  with  the  ticking 
of  the  clock, norwith  the  shadow  on  the 
dial.  Morning  for  the  heir,  night  for 
the  houseless,  and  God's  eye  over  both 
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l»  a  popular  and  respec'xble,  but  not 
verj-  fashionable  quartier  in  Paris,  and 
in  the  tolerao'.y  broad  and  effective 

locale  of  the  Rue ,  there  might  be 

seen,  at  the  time  I  now  treat  of,  a 
curious-looking  building,  that  jutted 
out  semicircularly  from  the  neighbour- 
ing shops,  with  plaster  pilasters  and 
compo  ornaments.  The  virtuosi  of 
the  quartier  had  discovered  that  the 
building  was  constructed  in  imitation 
of  an  ancient  temple  in  Rome ;  this 
erection,  then  fresh  and  new,  reached 
only  to  the  entresol.  The  pilasters 
were  painted  light  green  and  gilded 
in  the  cornices,  while,  surmounting 
the  architrave,  were  three  little  sta- 
tues—  one  held  a  torch,  another  a 
bow,  and  a  third  a  bag;  they  were 
therefore  rumoured,  I  know  not  with 
what  justice,  to  be  the  artistical  repre- 
sentatives of  Hymen,  Cupid,  and 
Fortune. 

On  the  door  was  neatly  engraved, 
on  a  brass-plate,  the  following  inscrip- 
tion : — 

"  Monsieur  Love,  Anglais, 
A  l'entresol." 

4nd  if  you  had  crossed  the  threshold 


and  mounted  the  stairs,  and  gaine*" 
that  mysterious  story  inhabited  by 
Monsieur  Love,  you  would  have  seen, 
upon  another  door  to  the  right,  an- 
other epigraph,  informing  those  inter- 
ested in  the  inquiry  that  the  bureau 
of  M.  Love  was  open  daily  from  nine 
in  the  morning  to  four  in  the  after- 
noon. 

The  office  of  M.  Love— for  office  it 
was,  and  of  a  nature  not  unfrequentlj 
designated  in  the  " petites  affiches"  o» 
Paril — had  been  established  about  six 
months  ;  and  whether  it  was  the  popu- 
larity of  the  profession,  or  the  shape 
of  the  shop,  or  the  manners  of  M.  Love 
himself,  I  cannot  pretend  to  say,  but 
certain  it  is  that  the  Temple  of  Hymen 
—as  M.  Love  classically  termed  it 
—had  become  exceedingly  in  vogue 

in  the  Faubourg  St.  .      It   was 

rumoured  that  no  less  than  nine 
marriages  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
boi;rhood  had  been  manufactured  at 
this  fortunate  office,  and  that  they 
had  all  turned  out  happily  except 
one,  in  which  the  bride  being  sixty, 
and  the  bridegroom  twenty-four,  there 
had  been  rumours  of  domestic  dissen- 
sion ;  but  as  the  lady  had  been  deli- 
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•ered, — I  mcau  of  her  husband,  who 
had  drowued  himi<elf  in  the  Seine, 
aliout  a  month  after  the  ceremony, 
things  had  turned  out  in  the  long  run 
octter  than  might  have  been  expected, 
and  the  widow  was  so  little  discou- 
raged, that  she  had  been  seen  to  enter 
the  office  already — a  circumstance 
that  was  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
Mr.  Love. 

Perhaps  the  secret  of  Mr.  Love's 
success,  and  of  the  marked  superinrity 
of  his  establishment  in  rank  and  popu- 
larity over  similar  ones,  consisted  in 
the  spirit  and  liberality  with  which  the 
business  was  conducted.  He  seemed 
resolved  to  destroy  all  formality  be- 
tween parties  who  might  desire  to 
draw  clo-er  to  each  other,  and  he  hit 
upon  the  lucky  device  of  a  table  d'hdte, 
very  well  managed  and  held  twice 
a-week,  and  often  followed  by  a  soiree 
'lansanle ;  so  that,  if  they  pleased, 
the  aspirants  to  matrimonial  liappi- 
iif'ss  might  become  acquainted  without 
g&ne.  As  he  himself  was  a  jolly,  con- 
vivial fellow  of  much  savoir  vivre,  it 
is  astonishing  how  well  he  made  these 
entertainments  answer.  Persons  who 
had  not  seemed  to  take  to  each  other 
in  the  first  distant  interview  grew 
extremely  enamoured  when  the  corks 
of  the  champagne — an  extra  of  course 
in  the  abonwnient — bounced  against 
the  wall.  Added  to  this,  Mr.  Love 
took  great  pains  to  know  the  trades- 
men in  his  neighbourhood  ;  and,  what 
with  his  jokes,  his  appearance  of  easy 
circumstances,  and  tlie  fluency  with 
which  he  spoke  the  language,  he  be- 
came an  universal  favourite.  Many 
persons  who  were  uncommonly  starch 
in  general,  and  who  professed  to  ridi- 
cule the  bureau,  saw  nothing  improper 
in  dining  at  the  table  d'/i6le.  To  those 
who  wished  for  secrecy  he  was  saiil  to 
be  wonderfully  discreet;  but  there 
were  others  who  did  not  afTect  to  con- 
ceal their  discontent  at  the  single 
state:  for  the  rest,  the  ontcrtainments 
were  so  contrived  as  never  to  shock  the 


I  delicacy,  while  they  always  forwarded 
the  suit. 

!      It  was  about  eight  o'clock  in  the 
evening,  and  Mr.  Love  was  still  seated 
at  dinner,  or  rather  at  dessert,  with  a 
party    of    guests.      His    apartments, 
though  small,  were  somewhat  gantlily 
painted  and  furnished, and  his  dining- 
room    was   decorated    d  la   Turtjne 
The  party  consisted — first,  of  a  rich 
Spicier,  a  widower.  Monsieur  Goupille 
by  name,  an  eminent  man  in  the  Fan 
bourg;  he  was  in  his  grand  climac- 
teric, but  still  belhomme  ;  wore  a  very 
well-made  peruque  of  light  auburn, 
with  tight  pantaloons,  which  contained 
a  pair  of  very  res{)ectable  calves ;  and 
his  white  neckcloth  and  his  large  frill 
were  washed  and  got  up  with  especial 
care.     Next  to  Monsieur  Goui)ille  sat 
a  very  demure  and  very  spare  young 
lady  of  about  two-and-tliirty,  who  was 
said  to  have  saved  a  fortune — Hea- 
ven knows  how — in  the  family  of  a 
rich  English  milord,  where  she  had 
officiated   as    governess;    she    called 
herself  Mademoiselle  Adfele  de  Cour- 
val,  and  was  very  particular  about  the 
de,  and  very  melancholy  about  her 
ancestors.     Monsieur  Goupille  gene- 
rally put  his  finger  through  his  pe- 
7-uque,  and  fell  away  a  little  on  his 
left  pantaloon  when  he  spoke  to  Ma- 
demoiselle de  Courval,  and  Mademoi- 
selle de  Courval  generally  pecked  at 
her  bouquet  when  she  answered  Mon- 
sieur Goupille.     On  the  other  side  of 
this  young    lady  sat  a   fine-looking 
fair  man — M.  Sovolofski,  a  Pole,  but- 
toned  up   to   the    chin,   and   rather 
threadbare,  though  uncommonly  neat. 
He  was  flanked  by  a  little  fat  lady, 
who  had  been  very  pretty,  and  who 
kept   a   boarding-house,   or  pension, 
for   the   English,   she    herself   being 
English,  though   long  established   in 
Paris.     Humour   said    she   had    been 
gay   in    her  youth,  and  droiii)ed  in 
Paris  by  a  Kussian  nobleman,  with  a 
very  pretty  settlement, — she  and  the 
settlement  having  equally  cxpanaed 
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by  time  and  season:  she  was  called 
Madame  Beavor.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  table  was  a  red-headed  English- 
man, who  spoke  very  little  French ; 
who  had  been  told  that  French  ladies 
were  passi-matcly  fond  of  light  hair; 
and  who,  having  200QI.  of  his  own, 
intended  to  quadruple  that  sum  by  a 
prudent  marriage.  Nobody  knew 
what  his  family  was,  but  his  name 
was  Higgins.  His  neighbour  was  an 
exceedingly  tall,  large-boned  French- 
man, with  a  long  nose  and  a  red 
riband,  who  was  much  seen  at  Fras- 
cati's,  and  had  served  under  Napoleon. 
Then  came  another  lady,  extremely 
pretty,  very  piquanfe,  and  verj-  gaj', 
but  past  the  2"'em?(??'e  jeunesse,  who 
ogled  Mr.  Love  more  than  she  did 
any  of  his  guests :  she  was  called 
Rosalie  Caumartin,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  a  large  bon-bon  establish- 
ment ;.  married,  but  her  husband  had 
gone  four  years  ago  to  the  Isle  of 
France,  and  she  was  a  little  doubtful 
whether  she  might  not  be  justly  en- 
titled to  the  privileges  of  a  widow. 
Next  to  Mr.  Love,  in  the  place  of 
honour,  sat  no  less  a  person  than  the 
Vicomte  de  Vaudemont,  a  French 
gentleman,  really  well-born,  but  whose 
various  excesses,  added  to  his  poverty, 
had  not  served  to  sustain  that  respect 
for  his  birth  which  he  considered  due 
to  it.  He  had  already  been  twice 
married ;  once  to  an  Englishwoman, 
who  had  been  decoyed  by  the  title ; 
by  this  lady,  w'ho  died  in  childbed, 
he  had  one  son ;  a  fact  which  he 
sedulously  concealed  from  the  world 
of  Paris  by  keeping  the  unhappy  boy 
— who  was  now  some  eighteen  or 
nineteen  years  old — a  perpetual  exile 
in  England.  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont 
did  not  wish  to  pass  for  more  than 
thirty,  and  he  considered  that  to  pro- 
duce a  son  of  eighteen  would  be  to 
make  the  lad  a  monster  of  ingratitude 
by  giving  the  lie  every  hour  to  his  own 
father !  In  spite  of  this  precaution 
the  "Vicomte  found  great  difficulty  in 


getting  a  third  wife — especially  as  he 
had  no  actual  and  visible  income  ;  was, 
not  seamed,  but  ploughed  up,  with  the 
small-pox;  small  of  stature,  and  was 
considered  more  th&n  un  pen  bete.  He 
was,  however,  a  prodigious  dandy, 
and  wore  a  lace  frill  and  embroidered 
waistcoat.  i\Ir.  Love's  vis-d-vis  was 
Mr.  Birnie,  an  Englishman,  a  sort  of 
assistant  in  the  establishment,  with  a 
hard,  dry,  parchment  face,  and — a 
remarkable  talent  for  silence.  The 
host  himself  was  a  splendid  iinimal  ; 
his  vast  chest  seemed  to  occupy  more 
space  at  the  table  than  any  four  of 
liis  guests,  yet  he  was  not  corpulent 
or  unwieldy;  he  was  dressed  in  bluck, 
wore  a  velvet  stock  very  high,  and 
four  gold  studs  glittered  in  his  shirt- 
front  ;  he  was  bald  to  the  crown, 
which  made  his  forehead  appear  sin- 
gularly lofty,  and  what  hair  he  had 
left  was  a  little  greyish  and  curled  ; 
his  faite'was  shaved  smoothly,  except 
a  close-clipped  mustache ;  and  his 
eyes,  though  small,  were  bright  and 
piercing.     Such  was  the  party. 

"  These  are  the  best  bons-bonn  I 
ever  ate,"  said  Mr.  Love,  glancing  at 
Madame  Caumartin.  "My  fair  friends, 
have  compassion  on  the  table  of  a  j)oor 
bachelor." 

"  But  you  ought  not  to  be  a  bache- 
lor. Monsieur  Lofe,"  replied  the  fair 
Rosalie,  with  an  arch  look ;  "  you 
who  make  others  marry,  should  set 
the  example." 

"  All  in  good  time,"  answered  Mr. 
Love,  nodding ;  "  one  serves  one's 
customers  to  so  much  happiness  that 
one  has  none  left  for  oneself." 

Here  a  loud  explosion  was  heard. 
!  Monsieur  Goupille  had  pulled  one  of 
I  the  bonbon  crackers  with  Mademoi- 
selle Adfele. 

"  I  've  got  the  motto  ! — no — Jlon- 
sieur  has  it:  I'm  always  unlucky," 
said  the  gentle  Ad^le. 

The  epicier  solemnly  unrolled  the 

little    slip    of  paper;  the    print    w".s 

.  veiy  small,  and  he  longed  to  take  I'lil 
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his  speot:iolcs,  but  he  thought  that 
foiilii  make  hiui  look  old.  However, 
he  spelled  through  the  motto  with 
Bome  difficulty : — 

"Coiuine  ellc  f;iit  souiiiettre  un  coeur, 
Kn  refiisiiiit  son  doiix  lioniinaKe, 
On  i>eut  traitur  la  cnqiu'ttf  en  vaiiiqneur: 
De  la  beautd  m(nl^■^to  on  cliei  it  rescla- 
vage."  * 

"  I  present  it  to  Mademoiselle," 
said  he,  laying  tlie  motto  solemnly  in 
Adi5le's  plate,  upon  a  little  mountain 
of  chestnut-husks. 

"  it  is  very  pretty,"  said  she,  look- 
ing down. 

"  It  is  very  d  propos,"  whispered 
the  cpicier,  caressing  the  peruqae  a 
little  too  roughly  in  his  emotion.  Mr. 
Love  gave  him  a  kick  under  the 
table,  and  put  his  finger  to  his  own 
bald  head,  and  then  to  his  nose  sig- 
nificantl}'.  The  intelligent  epicier 
smoothed  back  the  irritated  pirtujuc. 

"Are  you  fond  of  bunsbmis,  Ma- 
demoiselle Adble?  I  have  a  very 
fine  stock  at  home,"  said  Monsieur 
Goupllle. 

Alademoiselle  Adfele  de  Courval 
sighed — "  II elan!  they  remind  me  of 
hai»pier  days,  when  I  was  a  pefilc,  and 
my  dear  grandmamma  took  me  in  her 
lap  and  told  me  how  she  escaped  the 
guillotine  :  she  was  an  emigree,  and 
you  know  her  father  was  a  marquis." 

The  epicier  bowed  and  looked 
puzzled.  He  did  not  quite  see  the 
coimexicm  between  the  bon-rbo^is  and 
the  guillotine. 

"  You  are  Irlxte,  Monsieur,"  ol)- 
serveil  iMadame  lieavor,  in  rather  a 
piqued  tone,  to  the  Pole,  who  had  not 
said  a  word  since  the  r6ti. 

"  Mailanie,  an  exile  is  always  Iriste : 
I  think  of  my  paiivre  pays." 

"  liah  !  "  cried  Mr.  Love.  "  Think 
that  there  is  no  exile  by  the  side  of  a 
belie  davie." 

•  The  cii(|iiettf,  who  siilijiigrtcg  a  heart, 
yet  rcfiiiM.'H  iti  tcndr-r  lniniaKe,  one  ni:iy 
treat  as  a  eoiKniuror  :  of  rnodeot  beauty  wi- 
cberiuli  tli«  BJuvery. 


The  Pole  smiled  mournfully. 

"Pull  it,"  .said  Madame  Beavor, 
holding  a  cracker  to  the  patriot,  and 
turning  away  her  face. 

"  Yes,  raadame  :  I  wish  it  were  a 
cannon  in  defence  of  La  Poloi/ne." 

With  this  magniloquent  aspiration, 
the  gallant  Sovolofski  pulled  lustily, 
and  then  rubbed  his  fingers,  with  a 
little  grimace,  observing,  that  crackers 
were  sometimes  dangerous,  and  that 
the  present  combustible  was  d'une 
force  immense. 

"  Hi'las :  .J'ai  iru  jiisqu'  k  ce  jour 
Pouvoir  trioniplier  lie  Tauioiir,"  * 

said  Madame  Beavor,  reading  the 
motto,  "  What  do  you  say  to  that  1 " 

"  Madame,  there  is  no  triumph  for 
La  Pologne  !  " 

Madame  Beavor  uttered  a  little 
peevish  exclamation,  and  glanced  in 
despair  at  her  red-headed  countryman. 
"  Are  you.  too,  a  great  politician,  sir '! " 
said  she,  in  English. 

"No,  mem!  —  I  'm  all  for  the 
ladies." 

"  What  does  he  say  ] "  asked  Ma- 
dame Caumartin. 

"  Muimeur  Higgins  est  tout  pour 
les  dames." 

"  To  be  sure  he  is,"  cried  Mr.  Love  ; 
"all  the  English  are,  especially  with 
that  coloured  hair;  a  lady  who  likes 
a  passionate  adorer  should  always 
marry  a  man  w'ith  gold-coloured  hair 
— always.  What  do  you  say,  Made- 
moiselle Ad^le  .1" 

"  Oh,  I  like  fair  hair,"  said  Made- 
moiselle, looking  bashfully  askew 
at  Monsieur  Goupille's  jx-ruque. 
"Grandmamma  said  her  papa— the 
marquis — used  yellow  powder :  it 
must  have  been  very  pretty." 

"Rather  cl  la  sucre  d'orge,"  re- 
marked the  epicier,  smiling  on  the 
right  .side  of  his  mouth,  where  his 
best  teeth  were. 

Mademoiselle    de   Gourval    looked 


f   Alas!    I    believed    until    to-day  that   I 
tuuuld  triiinijjli  over  lovu. 
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displeased.  "  I  fear  you  are  a  re- 
publican, Monsieur  Goupille  ] " 

"I,  mademoiselle]  No;  I'm  for 
the  Kestoration ; "  and  again  the 
Spicier  perplexed  himself  to  discover 
the  association  of  idea  between  re- 
publicanism and  sua-e  d'orge. 

"Another  glass  of  wine.  Come, 
another,"  said  Mr.  Love,  stretching 
across  the  Vicomte  to  help  Madame 
Caumartin. 

"Sir,"  said  the  tall  Frenchman 
with  the  riband,  eyeing  the  epicier 
with  great  disdain,  "  you  say  you  are 
for  the  Restoration — I  am  for  the 
Empire — Moi!" 

"  No  politics  !  "  cried  Mr.  Love. 
"  Let  us  adjourn  to  the  salon." 

The  Vicomte,  who  had  seemed 
supremely  ennuye  during  this  dia- 
logue, plucked  Mr.  Love  by  the 
sleeve  as  he  rose,  and  whispered  pe- 
tulantly, "I  do  not  see  any  one  here 
to  suit  me.  Monsieur  Love — none  of 
my  rank." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  "  answered  Mr.  Love : 
"pointd'argentpointdeSuisse.  I  could 
introduce  you  to  a  duchess,  but  then 
the  fee  is  high.  There's  Mademoiselle 
de  Courval  —  she  dates  from  the 
Carlovingians." 

"  She  is  very  like  a  boiled  sole," 
answered  the  Vicomte,  with  a  wry 
face.     "  Still— what  dower  has  she  1 " 

"  Forty  thousand  francs,  and  sickly," 
replied  Mr.  Love,  "  but  she  likes  a  tall 
man,  and  Monsieur  Goupille  is " 

"  Tall  men  are  never  well  made," 
interrupted  the  Vicomte,  angrily ; 
and  he  drew  himself  aside  as  Mr.  Love, 
gallantly  advancing,  gave  his  arm  to 
Madame  Beavor,  because  the  Pole 
had,  in  rising,  folded  both  his  own 
arms  across  his  breast. 

"Excuse  me,  ma'am,"  said  Mr. 
Love  to  Madame  Beavor,  as  they  ad- 
journed to  the  salon,  "I  don't  think 
you  manage  that  brave  man  well." 

"  Ma  foi,  comme  il  est  ennuijeux 
avec  sa  Pologne,'  replied  ^ladamc 
Beavor,  shrugging  her  shoulders. 


"  True  ;  but  he  is  a  very  fine-shaped 
man;  and  it  is  a  comfort  to  think 
that  one  will  have  no  rival  but  his 
country.  Trust  me,  and  encourage 
him  a  little  more ;  I  think  he  would 
suit  you  to  a  T." 

Here  the  attendant  engaged  for  the 
evening  announced  Monsieur  and 
Madame  Giraud ;  whereupon  there 
entered  a  little — little  couple,  very 
fair,  very  plump,  and  very  like  each 
other.  This  was  Mr.  Love's  show 
couple — his  decoy  ducks  —  his  last 
best  example  of  match-making ;  they 
had  been  married  two  months  out  of 
the  bureau,  and  were  the  admiration 
of  the  neighbourhood  for  their  con- 
jugal affection.  As  they  were  now 
united,  they  had  ceased  to  frequent 
the  table  d'hdte;  but  Mr.  Love  often 
invited  them  after  the  dessert,  pour 
encourager  les  autres. 

"  My  dear  friends,"  cried  Mr.  Love, 
shaking  each  by  the  hand,  "I  am 
ravished  to  see  you.  Ladies  and 
gentlemen,  I  present  to  you  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Giraud,  the  happiest 
couple  in  Christendom  ;  —  if  I  had 
done  nothing  else  in  my  life  but  bring 
them  together,  I  should  not  have 
lived  in  vain  ! " 

The  company  eyed  the  objects  of 
this  eulogium  with  great  attention. 

"  Monsieur,  my  prayer  is  to  deserve 
my  bonheur,"  said  Monsieur  Giraud. 

"  Clier  ange  !  "  murmured  Madame  : 
and  the  happy  pair  seated  themselves 
next  to  each  other. 

Mr.  Love,  who  was  all  for  those 
innocent  pastimes  which  do  away 
with  conventional  formality  and  re- 
serve, now  proposed  a  game  at  "  Hunt 
the  Slipper,"  wliich  was  welcomed  by 
the  whole  party,  except  the  Pole  and 
the  Vicomte ;  though  Mademoiselle 
Ad(ile  looked  prudish,  and  observed 
to  the  epicier,  that  Monsieur  Lofe  was 
so  droll,  but  she  should  not  have  liked 
her  pauvre  grandmaman  to  see  her." 

The  Vicomte  had  stationed  himself 
opposite  to  Mademoiselle  de  Courval, 
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and  kept  his  eyes  fixed  on  her  very 
tenderly. 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  see,  dops  not  ap- 
prove of  such  bourgeois  diversions," 
eaid  he. 

"  No,  monsieur,"  said  the  gentle 
Ad^le.  "  But  I  think  we  must  sacri- 
fice our  own  tastes  to  those  of  the 
company." 

"It  is  a  very  amiable  sentiment," 
said  the  epicier. 

"It  is  one  attributed  to  grand- 
mamma's papa,  the  Marquis  de  Cour- 
val.  It  has  become  quite  a  hackneyed 
remark  since,"  said  Ad^le. 

"  Come,  ladies,"  said  the  joyous 
Rosalie  ;  "  I  volunteer  my  slipper." 

"  Asseyez-vous  done,"  said  Madame 
Beavor  to  the  Pole.  "  Have  you  no 
games  of  this  sort  in  Poland  1 " 

"  Madame,  La  Pologne  is  no  more," 
said  the  Pole.  "  But  with  the  swords 
of  her  brave " 

"  No  swords  here,  if  you  please," 
said  Mr.  Love,  putting  his  vast  hands 
on  the  Pole's  shoulders,  and  sinking 
him  forcibly  down  into  the  circle  now 
formed. 

The  game  proceeded  with  great 
vigour  and  much  laughter  from  Ro- 
salie, Mr.  Love,  and  Madame  Beavor, 
especially  whenever  the  last  thumped 
the  Pole  with  the  heel  of  the  slipper. 
Monsieur  Qiraudwas  always  sure  that 
Madame  Giraud  had  tlie  slipper  about 
her,  which  persuasion  on  his  part 
gave  rise  to  many  little  endearments, 
which  are  always  so  innocent  among 
married  people.  The  Vicomte  and 
the  Spicier  were  equally  certain  the 
slipper  was  with  Mademoiselle  AdMe, 
who  defended  herself  with  much  more 
energy  than  might  have  l)een  sup- 
posed in  one  so  gentle.  The  epicier, 
however,  grew  jealous  of  the  atten- 
tions of  his  noble  rival,  and  told  him 
that  he  gSnS'd  mademoiselle  ;  where- 
upon the  Vicomte  called  hira  an  iTti- 
pertinent;  and  the  tall  Frenchman, 
with  the  red  riband,  sprung  up  and 
said, — 


"  Can  I  be  of  any  assistance,  gentle- 
men ? " 

Therewith  Mr.  Love,  the  great 
peace-maker,  interposed,  and,  recon- 
ciling the  rivals,  proposed  to  change 
the  game  to  Colin  Maillard,  A  nglicS, 
"  Blind  Man's  BufF."  Rosalie  clapped 
her  hands,  and  offered  herself  to  be 
blindfolded.  The  tables  and  chairs  were 
cleared  away ;  and  Madame  Beavor 
pushed  the  I'ole  into  Rosalie's  arms, 
who,  having  felt  him  about  the  face 
for  some  moments,  guessed  him  to  be 
the  tall  Frenchman.  During  this  time 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Giraud  hid 
themselves  behind  the  window-curtain. 

"  Amuse  yourself,  mon  ami,"  said 
JIadame  Beavor,  to  the  liberated 
Pole. 

"Ah,  madame,"  sighed  Monsieur 
Sovolofski,  "  how  can  I  be  gay  !  All 
my  property  confiscated  by  the  Em- 
peror of  Russia !  Has  La  Pologne  no 
Brutus  1 " 

"  I  think  you  are  in  love,"  said  the 
host,  clapping  him  on  the  back. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,"  whispered  the 
Pole  to  the  match-maker,  "  that  Ma- 
dame Beavor  has  vingt  mille  livres  de 
rentes  ?  " 

"  Not  a  sous  less." 

The  Pole  mused,  and,  glancing  at 
Madame  Beavor,  said, — "  And  yet, 
madame,  your  charming  gaiety  con- 
soles me  amidst  all  my  sufierings ;" 
upon  which  Madame  Beavor  called 
him  "  flatterer,"  and  rapped  his 
knuckles  with  her  fan ;  the  latter 
proceeding  the  brave  Pole  did  not 
seem  to  like,  for  he  immediately  buried 
his  hands  in  his  trowsers'  pockets. 

The  game  was  now  at  its  meridian. 
Rosalie  was  uncommonly  active,  and 
flew  about  here  and  there,  much  to 
the  harassment  of  the  Pole,  who  re- 
peatedly wiped  his  forehead,  and 
observed  that  it  was  warm  work,  and 
put  him  in  mind  of  the  last  sad  battle 
for  La  Pologne.  Monsieur  Goupille, 
who  had  lately  taken  lessons  in  danc- 
iiiLC,  and   was  vain  of  his  agility— 
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mounled  the  chairs  and  tables,  as 
Kosalie  approached — with  great  grace 
and  gravity.  It  so  happened  that  in 
these  saltations,  he  ascended  a  stool 
near  the  curtain  behind  which  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame  Giraud  were  en- 
sconced. Somewhat  agitated  by  a 
slight  flutter  behind  the  folds,  whicii 
made  him  fanc,y,  on  the  sudden  panic, 
that  Rosalie  was  creeping  that  waj', 
the  ejiicier  made  an  abrupt  pirouette, 
and  the  hook  on  which  the  curtains 
wert  suspended,  caught  his  left  coat- 
tail— 

"  The  fatal  vesture  left  the  unguarded  side  ." 

just  as  he  turned  to  extricate  the  gar- 
ment from  that  dilemma,  Rosalie 
sprung  upon  him,  and  naturally  lifting 
her  hands  to  that  height  where  she 
fancied  the  human  face  divine,  took 
another  extremity  of  Monsieur  Gou- 
pille's  graceful  frame  thus  exposed,  by 
surprise. 

"  I  don't  know  who  this  is.  Quelle 
drdle  de  visage!"  muttered  Rosalie. 

"  Mais,  madame,"  faltered  Monsieur 
Goupille,  looking  greatly  disconcerted. 

The  gentle  Adfele,  who  did  not  seem 
to  relish  this  adventure,  came  to  the 
relief  of  her  wooer,  and  pinched  Ro- 
salie very  sharply  in  the  arm. 

"  That 's  not  fair.  But  I  will  know 
who  this  is,"  cried  Rosalie,  angrily ; 
"  you  sha'n't  escape  ! " 

A  sudden  and  universal  burst  of 
laughter  roused  her  suspicions — she 


drew  back — and  exclaiming, — "Mais, 
quelle  mauvaise  plaisauterie ;  €est 
trop  fort!"  applied  her  fair  hand  to 
the  place  in  dispute,  with  so  hearty 
a  good-will,  that  Monsieur  Goupille 
uttered  a  dolorous  crj',  and  sprung 
from  the  chair,  leaving  the  coat  tail 
(the  cause  of  all  his  woe)  suspended 
upon  the  hook. 

It  was  just  at  this  moment,  and  ii 
the  midst  of  the  excitement  caused  by 
Monsieur  Goupille's  misfortune,  that 
the  door  opened,  and  the  attendant 
re-appeared,  followed  by  a  young  man 
in  a  large  cloak. 

The  new-comer  paused  at  the 
threshold,  and  gazed  around  him  in 
evident  surprise. 

"Diable!"  said  Mr.  Love,  ap- 
proaching, and  gazing  hard  at  the 
stranger.  "  Is  it  possible? — You  are 
come  at  last  1 — Welcome  !  " 

"  But,"  said  the  stranger,  appa- 
rently still  bewildered,  "  there  is  some 
mistake;  you  are  not " 

"  Yes,  I  am  Mr.  Love ! — Love  all 
the  world  over.  How  is  our  friend 
Gregg? — told  you  to  address  yourself 
to  Mr.  Love, — eh? — Mum!— Ladies 
and  gentlemen,  an  acquisition  to  our 
pai-ty.  Fine  fellow,  eh? — Five  feet 
eleven  without  his  shoes, — and  young 
enough  to  hope  to  be  thrice  married 
before  he  dies.  "When  did  you  arrive  ? " 

"  To-day." 

And  thus,  Philip  Morton  and  Mr. 
William  Gawtrey  met  once  more. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

'  Happy  the  man  who,  void  of  care  and  strife. 
In  silken  or  in  leathern  purse  retains 
A  splendid  shilling !  "—The  Splendid  Shilling. 

'  And  wherefore  should  they  take  or  care  for  thought, 
The  unreasoning  vulgar  willingly  obey, 
And  leaving  toil  and  poverty  behind, 
Run  forth  by  different  ways,  the  blissful  boon  to  find." 

West's  Education. 


"  Poor  boy  !  your  story  interests  me. 
The  events  are  romantic,  but  the  moral 
is  practical,  old,  everlasting— life,  boy, 
life.  Poverty  by  itself  is  no  such  great 
curse ;  that  is,  if  it  stops  short  of 
starving.  And  passion  by  itself  is  a 
noble  thing,  sir;  but  poverty  and 
passion  together — poverty  and  feeling 
— poverty  and  pride — the  poverty  one 
is  not  born  to,  but  falls  into ; — and  the 
man  who  ousts  you  out  of  your  easy 
chair,  kicking  you  with  every  turn  he 
takes,  as  he  settles  himself  more  com- 
fortably— wiiy,  there  's  no  romance  in 
that-— hard  every-day  life,  sir  !  Well, 
veil: — so  after  your  brother's  letter 
ou  resigned  yourself  to  that  fellow 
Smith." 

"  No ;  I  gave  him  my  money,  not 
my  soul.  I  turned  from  his  door,  with 
a  few  shillings  that  he  himself  thrust 
into  my  liand,  and  walked  on — I  cared 
not  whither — out  of  the  town,  into  the 
fields — till  night  came ;  and  then, 
just  as  I  suddenly  entered  on  the 
high-road,  many  miles  away,  the  moon 
rose ;  and  I  saw,  by  the  hedge-side, 
Bomething  that  seemed  like  a  corpse  : 
it  was  an  old  beggar,  in  the  last  state 
of  raggedness,  disea.--e,  and  famine. 
He  had  laid  himself  down  to  die.  I 
shared  with  him  what  I  had,  and 
helped  him  to  a  little  inn.  A.8  he  I 
crossed  the  threshold,  he  turued  round  | 


and  blessed  me.  Do  you  know,  the 
moment  I  heard  that  blessing,  a  stone 
seemed  rolled  away  from  my  heart, 
I  said  to  myself, — '  What  then  !  even 
/  can  be  of  use  to  some  one ;  and  I 
am  better  off  than  that  old  man,  for 
I  have  youth  and  health.'  As  these 
thoughts  stirred  in  me,  my  limbs, 
before  heavy  with  fatigue,  grew  light ; 
a  strange  kind  of  excitement  seized 
me.  I  ran  on  gaily,  beneath  the 
moonlight,  that  smiled  over  the  crisp, 
broad  road.  I  felt  as  if  no  house,  not 
even  a  palace,  were  large  enough  for 
me  that  night.  And  when,  at  last, 
wearied  out,  I  crept  into  a  wood,  and 
laid  myself  down  to  sleep,  I  still  mur- 
mured to  myself, — '  1  have  youth  and 
health.'  But,  in  the  morning,  when 
I  rose,  I  str.etched  out  my  arms,  and 
missed  my  brother!  ....  In  two 
or  three  days  I  found  employment 
with  a  farmer;  but  we  quarrelled 
after  a  few  weeks ;  for  once  he  wished 
to  strike  me  :  and  somehow  or  other, 
I  could  work,  but  not  serve.  Winter 
had  begun  when  we  parted. — Oh, 
such  a  winter  ! — Then— then  I  knew 
what  it  was  to  be  houseless.  How  I 
lived  for  some  months — if  to  live  it 
can  be  called — it  would  pain  you  to 
hear,  and  humble  me  to  tell.  At 
last,  I  found  myself  again  in  London; 
and    one    evening,    not   many   dayj 
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since,  I  resolved  at  last — for  nothing 
else  seemed  left,  and  I  had  not  touched 
ftiod  for  two  days — to  come  to  you." 

"  And  why  did  that  never  occur  to 
you  before  1 " 

"  Because,"  said  Philip,  with  a  deep 
blush, — "  because  I  trembled  at  the 
power  over  my  actions  and  my  future 
life  that  I  was  to  give  to  one,  whom 
I  was  to  bless  as  a  benefactor,  yet 
distrust  as  a  guide." 

"  Well,"  said  Love,  or  Gawtrey, 
with  a  singular  mixture  of  irony  and 
compassion  in  his  voice ;  "  and  it  was 
hunger,  then,  that  terrified  you  at  last 
even  more  than  IV 

"  Perhaps  hunger,  —  or  perhaps 
rather  the  reasoning  that  comes  from 
hunger.  I  had  not,  I  say,  touched 
food  for  two  days ;  and  I  was  standing 
on  that  bridge,  from  which  on  one 
side  you  see  the  palace  of  a  head  of 
the  Church,  on  the  other  the  towers 
of  the  Abbey,  within  which  the  men  ■ 
I  have  read  of  in  history  lie  buried,  i 
It  was  a  cold,  frosty  evening,  and  the 
river  below  looked  bright  with  the 
lamps  and  stars.  I  leaned,  weak  and 
sickening,  against  the  wall  of  the 
bridge ;  and  in  one  of  the  arched 
recesses  beside  me  a  cripple  held  out 
his  hat  for  pence.  I  envied  him  ! — 
he  had  a  livelihood ;  he  was  inured  to 
it,  perhaps  bred  to  it ;- — he  had  no 
shame.  Bj'  a  sudden  impulse,  I,  too, 
turned  abruptly  round — held  out  my 
hand  to  the  first  passenger,  and  started 
at  the  shrillness  of  my  own  voice,  as 
it  cried  '  Charity.'  " 

Gawtrey  threw  another  log  on  the 
fire,  looked  complacently  round  the 
comfortable  room,  and  rubbed  his 
hands.  The  young  man  continued, — 
"  •  You  should  be  ashamed  of  your- 
Beif. — I've  a  great  mind  to  give  you 
to  the  police,'  w'^as  the  answer,  in  a 
pert  and  sharp  tone.  T  looked  up, 
and  saw  the  livery  my  father's  menials 
had  worn.  I  had  been  begging  my 
bread  from  Robert  Beaufort's  lackey  ! 
I  said  nothing ;  the  man  went  on  to 


business  on  tiptoe,  that  the  mud  migut 
not  splash  above  the  soles  of  his  shoes. 
Then,  thoughts  so  black  that  they 
seemed  to  blot  out  every  star  from  the 
sky — thoughts,  I  had  often  wrestled 
against,  but  to  which  I  now  gave  my 
self  up  with  a  sort  of  mad  joy — seized 
me :  and  I  remembered  you.  I  had  still 
preserved  the  address  you  gave  me ; 
I  went  straight  to  the  house.  Your 
friend,  on  naming  you,  received  mb 
kindly,  and  without  question,  placed 
food  before  me  —pressed  on  me  clothing 
and  money — procured  me  a  passport 
— gave  me  your  address — and  now  I 
am  beneath  your  roof.  Gawtrey,  I 
know  nothing  yet  of  the  world,  but 
the  dark  side  of  it.  I  know  not  what 
to  deem  you — but  as  you  alone  have 
been  kind  to  me,  so  it  is  to  your 
kindness  rather  than  your  aid,  that  1 
now  cling — your  kind  words  and  kind 

looks — yet :"*he  stopped   short, 

and  breathed  hard. 

"  Yet  you  would  know  more  of 
me.  Faith,  my  boy,  I  cannot  tell  you 
more  at  this  moment.  I  believe 
to  speak  fairly,  I  don't  live  exactly 
within  the  pale  of  the  law.  But  I  'm 
not  a  villain!  —  I  never  plundered 
my  friend  and  called  it  play ! — t 
never  murdered  my  friend  and  called 
it  honour!  —  i  never  seduced  my 
friend's  wife  and  called  it  gallantry!  " 
As  Gawtrey  said  this,  he  drew  the 
words  out,  one  by  one,  through  his 
grinded  teeth,  paused,  and  resumed 
more  gaily, — "  I  struggle  with  For- 
tune ;  viola  tout!  I  am  not  what 
you  seem  to  suppose — not  exactly  a 
swindler,  certainly  not  a  robber  !  But, 
as  I  before  told  you,  I  am  a  charlatan, 
so  is  every  man  who  strives  to  be 
richer  or  greater  than  he  is.  I,  too, 
want  kindness  as  much  as  you  do. 
My  bread  and  my  cup  are  at  your 
service.  I  will  try  and  keep  yoa 
unsulhed,  even  by  the  clean  dirt  that 
now  and  then  sticks  to  me.  On  the 
other  hand,  youth,  my  young  friend, 
,  has  no  right  to  play  the  censor ;  and 
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you  mnst  take  me  as  you  take  tlie 
world,  ■without  being  over  scrupulous 
and  dainty.  My  present  vocation  pays 
well ;  in  fact,  1  am  beginning  to  lay 
by.  My  real  name  and  past  life  are 
thoroughly  unknown,  and  as  yet  un- 
suspected in  tliis  quartiev  ;  for  though 
I  have  seen  much  of  Paris,  my  career 
hitherto  has  passed  in  other  parts  of 
the  city  ; — and  for  the  rest,  own  that 
I  am  well  disguised  !  What  a  bene- 
volent air  this  bald  forehead  gives 
me  —  eh?  True,"  added  Gawtrey, 
somewhat  more  seriously,  "if  I  saw 
how  you  could  support  yourself  in  a 
broader  path  of  life  than  that  in 
which  I  pick  out  my  own  way,  I  might 
say  to  you,  as  a  gay  man  of  fashion 
might  say  to  some  sober  stripling — 
nay,  as  many  a  dissolute  father  says 
(or  ought  to  say)  to  his  son, — '  It  is 
no  reason  you  should  be  a  sinner, 
because  I  am  not  a  saint.'  In  a  word, 
if  you  were  well  off  in  a  respectable 
profession,  you  might  have  safer  ac- 
quaintances than  myself.  But,  as  it 
is,  upon  my  word  as  a  plain  man,  I 
don't  see  what  you  can  do  better." 
Gawtrey  made  this  spc-ch  with  so 
much  frankness  and  ease,  that  it 
seemed  greatly  to  relieve  the  listener, 
and  when  he  wound  up  with,  "  What 
say  you  ?  In  fine,  my  life  is  that  of  a 
great  schoolboy,  getting  into  scrapes 
for  the  fun  of  it,  and  fighting  his  way 
out  as  he  best  can  ! — Will  you  see 
how  you  like  iti"  Philij),  with  a 
confiding  and  grateful  impulse,  put 
his  hand  into  Gawtrey's.  The  host 
shook  itcord'ally,  and,  without  saying 
another  word,  sliewed  his  guest  into 
a  little  cabinet  where  there  was  a  sofa- 
bed,  and  they  parted  for  the  night. 

The  new  life  upon  which  Philip 
Morton  entered  was  so  odd,  so  gro- 
tesque, and  so  amusing,  that  at  his 
age  it  was,  perhaps,  natural  that  he 
should  not  be  clear-sighted  as  to  its 
danger. 

William  Gawtrey  was  one  of  those 
men  who  are  born  to  a»er(   a  certain 


influence  and  ascendancy  wherever 
tiioy  may  be  thrown ;  his  vast  strength, 
his  redundant  health,  had  a  power  of 
themselves— ^a  moral  as  well  as  phy- 
sical power.  He  naturally  possessed 
high  animal  spirits,  beneath  the  sur- 
face of  which,  however,  at  times,  tncre 
was  visible  a  certain  under-current  of 
malignity  and  sjorn.  He  had  evi- 
dently received  a  superior  educarion, 
and  could  conniuuul  at  will  the  manners 
of  a  man  not  unfamiliar  witli  a  politer 
class  of  society.  From  the  first  hour 
that  Philip  had  seen  him  on  the  top  of 

the  coach  on  the  11 road,  this  man 

had  attracted  his  curiosity  and  inter- 
est; the  conversation  he  had  heard 
in  the  churchyard,  the  obligations  he 
owed  to  Gawtrey  in  his  escape  from 
the  officers  of  justice,  the  time  after- 
wards passed  in  his  society  till  they 
separated  at  the  little  inn,  the  rough 
and  hearty  kindliness  Gawtrey  liad 
slicwn  him  at  that  period,  and  the 
hospitality  extended  to  him  now, — all 
contributed  to  excite  his  fancy,  and  in 
much, — indeed  very  much,  entitled 
this  singular  person  to  his  gratitude. 
Morton,  in  a  word,  was  fascinated ; 
this  man  was  the  only  friend  he  had 
made.  I  have  not  thought  it  ne- 
cessary to  detail  to  the  reader  the 
conversations  that  had  taken  place 
l)etween  them,  during  that  passage  of 
Morton's  life  when  he  was  before  for 
some  (lays  Gawtrey's  companion  ;  yet 
those  conversations  had  sunk  deep  in. 
liis  mind.  He  was  struck,  and  almost 
awed,  by  the  profound  gloom  which 
lurked  under  Gawtrey's  broad  humour 
— a  gloom,  not  of  temperament,  but 
of  knowledge.  His  views  of  life,  of 
human  justice  and  human  virtue,  were 
(as,  to  be  sure,  is  commonly  the  case 
with  men  who  have  had  reason  to 
quarrel  with  the  world)  dreary  and 
despairing;  and  Morton's  own  expe- 
rience had  been  so  sad,  that  theso 
opinions  were  more  influential  than 
tliey  could  ever  have  been  with  the 
happy.  However  in  this,  their  seconJ 
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re-union,  there  was  a  greater  gaiety 
tlian  in  their  first :  and  under  his 
host's  roof  Morton  insensibly,  but 
rapidly,  recovered  something-  of  the 
early  and  natural  tone  of  his  impetu- 
ous and  ardent  spirits.  Gawtrey  him- 
self was  generally  a  boon  companion  ; 
their  society,  if  not  select,  was  merrj'. 
When  tiieir  evenings  were  disengaged, 
Gawtrey  was  fond  of  haunting  cafes 
and  theatres,  and  Morton  was  his 
companion ;  Birnie  (Mr.  Gawtrey's 
partner)  never  accompanied  them. 
Refreshed  by  this  change  of  life,  the 
very  person  of  this  young  man  re- 
gained its  bloom  and  vigour,  as  a  plant, 
removed  from  some  choked  atmo- 
sphere and  unwholesome  soil,  where  it 
had  struggled  for  light  and  air,  ex- 
pands on  transplanting ;  the  graceful 
leaves  burst  from  the  long-drooping 
boughSj  and  the  elastic  crest  springs 
upward  to  the  sun  in  the  glory  of  its 
young  prime.  If  there  was  still  a 
certain  fiery  sternness  m  his  aspect,  it 
had  ceased,  at  least,  to  be  haggard  and 
savage,  it  even  suited  the  character  of 
his  dark  and  expressive  features.  He 
might  not  have  lost  the  something  of 
the  tiger  in  his  fierce  temper,  but  in 
the  sleek  hues  and  the  sinewy  sym- 
metry of  the  frame,  he  began  tJ  put 
forth  also  something  of  the  tiger's 
beauty. 

Mr.  Birnie  did  not  sleep  in  the 
house,  he  went  home  nightly  to  a 
lodging  at  some  little  distance.  We 
have  .said  but  little  'ibout  this  man, 
for,  to  all  appearance,  there  was  little 
enough  to  say ;  he  rarely  opened  hisown 
mouth  except  to  Gawtrey,  with  whom 
Philip  often  observed  him  engaged  in 
whispered  conferences,  to  which  he 
was  not  admitted.  His  eye,  however, 
was  less  idle  than  his  lips ;  it  was  not 
a  bright  eye,  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
dull,  and,  to  the  unobservant,  lifeless, 
of  a  pale  blue,  with  a  dim  film  over 
it — the  eye  of  a  vulture  ;  but  it  had 
in  it  a  calm,  heavy,  stealthy  watch- 
fulness, which  inspired  iMorton   with 


great  ilif^trust  and  aversion.  Mr.  Bimio 
not  only  spoke  French  like  a  native, 
but  all  his  habits,  his  gestures,  his 
tricks  of  manner,  were  French ;  not 
the  French  of  good  society,  but  more 
idiomatic, as  it  were,  and  popular.  He 
was  not  exactly  a  vulgar  person,  he 
was  too  silent  for  that,  but  he  was 
evidently  of  low  e\ fraction  and  coarse 
breeding;  his  accomplishments  were 
of  a  mechanic, il  nature :  he  was  an 
extraordinary  arithmelician,  he  was 
a  very  skilful  chemist,  and  kept  a 
laboratory  at  his  lodgings ;  he  mended 
his  own  clothes  and  linen  with  incom- 
parable neatness.  Philip  suspected 
him  of  blacking  his  own  shoes,  but 
that  was  prejudice.  Once  he  found 
Morton  sketching  horses'  heads — Tpmir 
se  desennuyer ;  and  he  made  some 
short  criticisms  on  the  drawings,  which 
showed  him  well  acquainted  with  the 
art.  Philip,  surprised,  sought  to  draw 
him  into  conversation :  but  Birnie 
eluded  the  attempt,  and  observed  tnat 
he  had  once  been  an  engraver. 

Gawtrey  himself  did  not  seem  to 
know  much  of  the  early  life  of  this 
person,  or  at  least  he  did  not  seem  to 
like  much  to  talk  of  him.  The  foot 
step  of  Mr.  Birnie  was  gliding,  noise- 
less, and  catlike ;  he  had  no  sociality  in 
him — enjoyed  nothing — drank  hard 
— but  was  never  drunk.  Somehow  or 
other,  he  had  evidently  over  Gawtrey 
an  influence  little  less  than  that  which 
Gawtrey  had  over  Morton,  but  it  was 
of  a  different  nature  :  Morton  had  con- 
ceived an  extraordinary  afiection  foi 
his  friend,  while  Gawtrey  seemed 
secretly  to  dislike  Birnie,  and  to  be  glad 
whenever  he  quitted  his  presence.  It 
was,  in  truth,  Gawtrey's  custom  when 
Birnie  retired  for  the  night,  to  rub 
his  hands,  bring  out  the  punch-bowl, 
squeeze  the  lemons,  and  while  Philip, 
stretched  on  the  sofa,  listened  to  him, 
between  sleep  and  waking,  to  talk 
on  for  the  hour  together,  often  till 
day-break,  with  that  bizarre  mixture 
of  fewavery  and  feeling,  drollery  and 
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sentiment,  which  made  the  dangerous 
charm  of  his  society. 

One  evening  as  they  thus  sat  toge- 
ther, Morton,  after  listening  for  some 
time  to  liis  companion's  comments  on 
men  and  things,  said  abruptly, — 

"  Gawtrey  !  there  is  so  muoh  in  you 
that  puzzles  me,  so  much  which  I  find 
it  difficult  to  reconcile  with  your  pre- 
sent pursuits,  tliat,  if  I  ask  no  indis- 
creet confidence,  I  should  like  greatly 
to  hear  some  account  of  your  early 
life.     It  would  please  me  to  compare 


it  with  my  own  ;  when  I  am  your  agfe, 
I  will  then  look  back  and  see  what  J 
owed  to  your  example." 

"  My  early  life  !  well  —  you  shall 
hear  it.  It  will  put  you  on  your 
guard,  I  hope,  betimes  against  the 
two  rocks  of  youth — love  and  friend- 
ship." Then,  while  squeezing  the 
lemon  into  his  favourite  beverage, 
which  Morton  observed  he  made 
stronger  than  usual,  Gawtrey  thus 
commenced 
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'All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend  ; 
AVith  spirit  high,  Jolin  learn'd  the  world  to  brave. 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave." — Crabbe. 


■  My  grandfather  sold  walking-sticks 
and  umbrellas  in  the  little  passage  by 
Exeter  'Change;  he  was  a  man  of 
genius  and  speculation.  As  soon  as 
he  had  scraped  together  a  little 
money,  he  lent  it  to  some  poor  devil 
with  a  hard  landlord,  at  twenty  per 
cent.,  and  made  him  take  half  the 
loan  in  umbrellas  or  bamboos.  By 
these  means  he  got  his  foot  into  the 
ladder,  and  climbed  upward  and  up- 
ward, till,  at  the  age  of  forty,  he  had 
amassed  50001.  He  then  looked  about 
fur  a  wife.  An  honest  trader  in  the 
Strand,  who  dealt  largely  in  cotton 
prints,  possessed  an  only  daughter ; 
this  young  lady  had  a  legacy,  from  a 
great  aunt,  of  3220^.,  with  a  small 
street  in  St.  Giles's,  where  the  tenants 
paid  weekly  (all  thieves  or  rogues — 
all,  so  their  rents  were  sure).  Now 
my  grandfather  conceived  a  great 
friendship  for  the  father  of  this  young 
lady ;  gave  him  a  hint  as  to  a  new 
pattern  in  spotted  cottons ;  enticed 
him  to  take  out  a  patent,  and  lent 
him  700'.  for  the  speculation,  applied 
for  the  money  at  the  verj'  moment 
cottons  were  at  their  worst,  and  got 
the  daughter  instead  of  the  money,— - 
by  which  exchange,  you  see,  he  won 
2520?.,  to  say  nothing  of  the  young 
lady.  My  grandfather  then  entered 
into  partnership  with  the  worthy 
trader,  carried  on  the  patent  with 
spirit,  and  begat  two  sons.  As  he 
grew  older,  ambition  seized  him  ;  his 
sons  snould  be  gentlemen — one  was 
No.  166. 


sent  to  College,  the  other  put  into  ^ 
marching  regiment.  My  grandfather 
meant  to  die  worth  a  plum;  but  a 
fever  he  caught  in  visiting  his  tenants 
in  St.  Giles's,  prevented  blm,  and  he 
only  left  20,000?.  equally  divided 
between  the  sons.  My  father,  the 
College  man"  (here  Gawtrey  paused 
a  moment,  took  a  large  draught  of 
the  punch,  and  resumed  with  a  visible 
effort) — "  my  father,  the  College  man, 
was  a  person  of  rigid  principles — bore 
an  excellent  character — had  a  great 
regard  for  the  world.  He  married 
early  and  respectably.  I  am  the  sole 
fruit  of  that  union  ;  he  lived  soberly, 
his  temper  was  harsh  and  morose, 
his  home  gloomy ;  he  was  a  very 
severe  father,  and  my  mother  died 
before  I  was  ten  years  old.  W'lea  I 
was  fourteen,  a  little  old  Frenchman 
came  to  lodge  with  us ;  he  had  been 
persecuted  under  the  old  regime  for 
being  a  philosopher ;  he  filled  my 
head  with  odd  crotchets  which,  more 
or  less,  have  stuck  there  ever  since. 
At  eighteen  I  was  sent  to  St.  John's 
College,  Cambridge.  My  father  was 
rich  enough  to  have  let  me  go  up  in 
the  higher  rank  of  a  pensioner,  but 
he  had  lately  grown  avaricious ;  he 
thought  that  1  was  extravagant ;  he 
made  me  a  sizar,  perhaps  to  spite  me. 
Then,  for  the  first  time,  those  in- 
equalities in  life  which  the  French- 
man had  dinned  into  my  ears  met  mo 
practically.  A  sizar!  another  name 
for  a  dog  !  I  had  such  strength,  health. 
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and  spirits,  that  I  had  more  life  in  my 
little  finger  than  half  the  fellow- 
commoners — genteel,  spindle-shanked 
striplings,  who  might  have  passed 
for  a  collection  of  my  grandfather's 
walking-canes  —  had  in  their  whole 
bodies.  And  I  often  think,"  con- 
tinued Gawtrey,  "that  health  and 
spirits  have  a  great  deal  to  answer 
for !  When  we  are  young  we  so  far 
resemble  savages — who  are  Nature's 
young  people — that  we  attach  pro- 
digious value  to  physical  advantages. 
My  feats  of  strength  and  activity — 
the  clods  I  thrashed — and  the  railings 
I  leaped — and  the  boat-races  I  won — 
are  they  not  written  in  the  chronicle 
of  St.  John's]  These  achievements 
inspired  me  with  an  extravagant  sent^e 
of  my  own  superiority,  I  could  not 
but  despise  the  rich  fellows  whom  I 
could  have  blown  down  with  a  sneeze. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  an  impassable 
barrier  between  me  and  them  —  a 
eizar  was  not  a  proper  associate  for 
the  favourites  of  fortune  !  But  there 
was  one  young  man,  a  year  younger 
than  myself,  of  high  birth,  and  the 
heirtoconsiderablewealth,  who  did  not 
regard  me  with  the  same  supercilious 
insolence  as  the  rest ;  his  very  rank, 
perhaps,  made  him  indifferent  to  the 
little  conventional  formalities  which 
influence  persons  who  cannot  play  at 
football  with  this  round  world ;  he 
was  the  wildest  youngster  in  the 
university —  lamp-breaker  —  tandem- 
driver — mob-fighter — a  very  devil  in 
short — clever,  but  not  in  the  reading 
line — small  and  slight,  but  brave  as 
a  lion.  Congenial  haldts  made  us 
intimate,  avid  I  loved  him  like  a 
brother — better  than  a  brother — as 
a  dog  loves  his  master.  In  all  our 
rows  I  covered  him  with  my  body. 
He  had  but  to  say  to  me,  *  Leap  into 
the  water,'  and  I  would  not  have 
stopped  to  pull  off  my  coat.  In  short, 
I  loved  him  as  a  proud  man  loves  one 
who  stands  betwixt  him  and  con- 
tempt,— as  an  affectionate  man  loves 


one  who  stands  between  him  and  soli- 
tude. To  cut  short  a  long  story  :  my 
friend,  one  dark  night,  committed  an 
outrage  against  discipline,  of  the  most 
unpardonable  character.  There  was 
a  sanctimonious,  grave,  old  fellow  of 
the  College  crawling  home  from  a  tea- 
party  ;  my  friend  and  another  of  his 
set  seized,  blindfolded,  and  hand- 
cuffed this  poor  wretch,  ca'-ned  him, 
VI  et  armis,  back  to  the  house  of  an 
old  maid  whom  he  had  been  courting 
for  the  last  ten  years,  fastened  his 
pigtail  (he  wore  a  long  one)  to  the 
knocker,  and  so  left  him.  You  may 
imagine  the  infernal  hubbub  which 
his  attempts  to  extricate  himself 
caused  in  the  whole  street;  the  old 
maid's  old  maid-servant,  after  empty- 
ing on  his  head  all  the  vessels  of 
wrath  she  could  lay  her  hand  to, 
screamed  '  Rape  and  murder ! '  The 
proctor  and  his  bull-dogs  came 
up,  releaised  the  prisoner,  and  gave 
chase  to  the  delinquents,  who  had 
incautiously  remained  near  to  en- 
joy the  sport.  The  night  was  dark 
and  they  reached  the  College  in 
safety,  but  they  had  been  tracked  to 
the  gates.  For  this  ofience  /  was 
expelled." 

"  Why,  you  were  not  concerned  in 
it?"  said  Philip. 

"  No ;  but  I  was  suspected  and 
accused.  I  could  have  got  off  by 
betraying  the  true  culprits,  but  my 
friend's  father  was  in  public  life 
—a  stern,  haughty,  old  statesman ; 
my  friend  was  mortally  afraid  of 
him — the  onlj'  person  he  vjos  afraid 
of.  If  I  had  too  much  insisted  on 
my  innocence,  I  might  have  set 
inquiry  on  the  right  track.  In  fine. 
I  was  happy  to  prove  my  friendship 
for  him.  He  shook  me  most  ten- 
derly by  the  hand  on  parting,  and 
promised  never  to  forget  my  genu 
rous  devotion.  I  went  home  in  dis 
i^race  :  I  need  not  tell  you  what  iiiij 
father  said  to  me ;  I  do  not  think 
he  ever  loved  me  from   that   hour 
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Shortly  after  this,  my  uncle,  George 
Gawtrey,  the  captain,  returned  from 
abroad ;  he  took  a  great  fancy  to  me, 
and  I  left  my  father's  house  (which 
had  grown  insufferable)  to  live  with 
him.  He  had  been  a  very  handsome 
man — a  gay  spendthrift ;  he  had  got 
through  his  fortune,  and  now  lived^u 
his  wits — he  was  a  professed  gambler. 
His  easy  temper,  his  lively  humour, 
fascinated  me ;  he  knew  the  world 
well  •  and,  like  all  gamblers,  was 
geneious  when  the  dice  were  lucky, — 
which,  to  tell  you  the  truth,  they 
generally  were,  with  a  man  who  had  no 
scruples.  Though  his  practices  were 
a  little  suspected,  they  had  never  been 
discovered.  We  lived  in  an  elegant 
apartment,  mixed  familiarly  with  men 
of  various  ranks,  and  enjoyed  life 
extremely.  I  brushed  oflF  my  college 
rust,  and  conceived  a  taste  for  ex- 
pense :  I  knew  not  why  it  was,  but  in 
my  new  existence  every  one  was  kind 
to  me ;  and  I  had  spirits  that  made  me 
welcome  everywhere.  I  was  a  scamp 
— but  a  frolicsome  scamp — and  that 
is  always  a  popular  character.  As  yet 
I  was  not  dishonest,  but  saw  dishonesty 
round  me,  and  it  seemed  a  very  plea- 
sant, jolly  mode  of  making  money ; 
and  now  I  again  fell  into  contact 
with  the  young  heir.  My  college 
friend  was  as  wild  in  London  as  he- 
had  been  at  Cambridge ;  but  the 
boy-ruffian,  though  not  then  twenty 
years  of  age,  had  grown  into  the 
man-villain." 

Here  Gawtrey  paused,  ami  frowned 
darkly. 

"  He  had  great  natural  parts,  this 
young  man — much  wit,  readiness,  and 
cunning,  and  he  became  very  intimate 
with  my  uncle.  He  learned  of  him 
hiiw  to  play  the  dice,  and  to  pack  the 
cards — he  paid  him  lOOOZ.  for  the 
knowledge ! " 

"  How  !  a  cheat  1  You  said  he  was 
rich." 

"  His  father  was  very  rich,  and  he 
had  a  liberal  allowance,  but  he  was 


very  extra\'agaut ;  and  rich  men  love 
gain  as  well  as  poor  men  do  !  He  had 
no  excuse  but  the  grand  excuse  of  all 
vice — Selfishness.  Young  as  he  was 
he  became  the  fashion,  and  he  fattened 
upon  the  plunder  of  his  equals,  who 
desired  the  honour  of  his  acquaintance 
Now,  I  had  seen  my  uncle  cheat,  but 
I  had  never  imitated  his  example; 
when  the  man  of  fashion  cheated,  and 
made  a  jest  of  his  earnings  and  my 
scruples — when  I  saw  him  courted, 
flattered,  honoured,  and  his  acts  un- 
suspected, because  his  connexions 
embraced  half  the  peerage,  the  tempta- 
tion grew  strong,  but  I  still  resisted 
it.  However,  my  father  always  said 
I  was  born  to  be  a  good-for-nothing, 
and  I  could  not  escape  my  destiny. 
And  now  I  suddenly  fell  in  love — you 
don't  know  what  that  is  yet — so  much 
the  better  for  you.  The  girl  was 
beautiful,  and  I  thought  she  loved 
me — perhaps  she  did — but  I  was  too 
poor,  so  her  friends  said,  for  marriage. 
We  courted,  as  the  saying  is,  in  the 
meanwhile.  It  was  my  love  for  her, 
my  wish  to  deserve  her,  that  made  me 
iron  against  my  friend's  example.  I 
was  fool  enough  to  speak  to  him  of 
Mary — to  present  him  to  her :  this 
ended  in  her  seduction."  (Again 
Gawtrey  paused,  and  breathed  hard.) 
"  T  discovered  the  treachery — I  called 
out  the  seducer — he  sneered  and  re- 
fused to  fight  the  lowborn  adventurer. 
I  struck  him  to  the  earth — and  then 
we  fought,  I  was  satisfied  by  a  ball 
through  my  side !  but  he,"  addec 
Gawtrey,  rubbing  his  hands,  and  witb 
a  vindictive  chuckle, — "Jie  was  a  cripi 
pie  for  life !  When  I  recovered,  I 
found  that  my  foe,  whose  sick  cham- 
ber was  crowded  with  friends  and 
comforters,  had  taken  advantage  of 
my  illness  to  ruin  my  reputation.  He, 
the  swindler,  accused  me  of  his  own 
crime  :  the  equivocal  character  of  m j 
uncle  confirmed  the  charge.  Ifiin, 
his  own  high-born  pupil  was  enabled 
to    unmask,    and    his    disgrace    was 
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visited  on  me.  I  left  my  bed,  to  find  ] 
my  uncle  (all  disguise  over)  an  avowed 
partner  in  a  hell ;  and  myself,  blasted 
alike  in  name,  love,  past  and  future. 
And  then.  Philip, — then  I  commenced 
that  career  which  I  have  trodden 
since,  the  prince  of  good-fellows 
and  good-for-nothings ;  with  ten 
thousand  aliases,  and  as  many  strings 
to  my  bow.  Society  cast  me  off 
when  I  was  innocent.  Egad,  I  have 
had  my  revenge  on  society  since  ! — 
Ho!  hoi  ho!" 

The  laugh  of  this  man  had  in  it  a 
moral  infection.  There  was  a  sort  of 
glorying  in  its  deep  tone ;  it  was  not 
the  hollow  hysteric  of  shame  and  de- 
spair— it  spoke  a  sanguine  joyousness ! 
William  Gawtrey  was  a  man  whose 
animal  constitution  had  led  him  to 
take  animal  pleasure  in  all  things  :  he 
had  enjoyed  the  poisons  he  had  lived 
on. 

"  But  your  father,  —  surely  your 
father " 

"  My  father,"  interrupted  Gawtrey, 
"  refused  me  the  money — (but  a  small 
sum)  —  that,  once  struck  with  the 
strong  impulse  of  a  sincere  penitence, 
I  begged  of  him,  to  enable  me  to  get 
an  honest  living  in  an  humble  trade  : 
his  refusal  soured  the  penitence — it 
gave  me  an  excuse  for  my  career — 
and  conscience  grapples  to  an  excuse 
as  a  drowning  wretch  to  a  straw.  And 
yet  this  hard  father— this  cautious, 
moral,  money-loving  man,  three 
months  afterwards,  suffered  a  rogue 
— almost  'a  stranger — to  decoy  him 
into  a  speculation  that  promised  to 
bring  him  fifty  per  cent. :  he  invested 
in  the  traffic  of  usury  what  had  suf- 
ficed to  save  a  hundred  such  as  I  am 
from  perdition,  and  he  lost  it  all ;  it 
was  nearly  his  whole  fortune ;  but  he 
lives  and  has  his  luxuries  still :  he 
cannot  speculate,  but  he  can  save  : 
he  cared  not  if  I  starved,  for  he  finds 
an  hourly  happiness  in  starving 
himself." 

"  And   your    friend,"   said    Philip, 


after  ;  pause  in  which  his  young 
sympathies  went  dangerously  with 
the  excuses  for  his  benefactor  ;  "  what 
has  become  of  him,  and  the  poor 
girl]" 

"  My  friend  became  a  great  man ; 
he  succeeded  to  his  father's  peerage — 
a^ery  ancient  one — and  to  a  splendid 
income.  He  is  living  still.  Well,  you 
shall  hear  about  the  poo}'  girl!  We 
are  told  of  victims  of  seduction  dying 
in  a  workhouse,  or  on  a  dunghill, 
penitent,  broken-hearted,  and  uncom- 
monlj'  ragged  and  sentimental ; — it 
may  be  a  frequent  ease,  but  it  is  not 
the  worst.  It  is  worse,  1  think,  when 
the  fair,  penitent,  innocent,  credulous 
dupe  becomes  in  her  turn  the  de- 
ceiver— when  she  catches  vice  from 
the  breath  upon  which  she  has  hung 
— when  she  ripens,  and  mellows,  and 
rotsaway  into  painted,  blazing,  staring, 
wholesale  harlotry — when,  in  her  turn, 
she  ruins  warm  youth  with  false  smiles 
and  long  bills — and  when  worse — 
worse  than  all,  when  she  has  children, 
daughters  perhaps,  brought  up  to  the 
same  trade,  cooped,  plumped,  for  some 
hoary  lecher,  without  a  heart  in  their 
bosoms,  unless  a  balance  for  weighing 
money  may  be  called  a  heart :  Mary 
became  this ;  and  I  wish  to  Heaven 
she  had  rather  died  in  an  hospital ! 
Her  lover  polluted  her  soul  as  well  as 
her  beauty :  he  found  her  another 
lover  when  he  was  tired  of  her. 
When  she  was  at  the  age  of  thirty- 
six,  I  met  her  in  Paris,  with  a  daughter 
of  sixteen.  I  was  then  flush  with 
money,  frequenting  salons,  and  play- 
ing the  part  of  a  fine  gentleman  ;  she 
did  not  kno\v  me  at  first ;  and  she 
sought  my  acquaintance.  For  you 
must  know,  my  young  fnend,"  said 
Gawtrey,  abruptly  breaking  off  th? 
thread  of  his  narrative,  "  that  I  am 
not  altogether  the  low  dog  you  might 
suppose  in  seeing  me  here.  At  Paris 
— ah  !  you  don't  know  Pari.s — there 
is  a  glorious  ferment  in  society  in 
which  the  dregs  are  often  upperinost ! 
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I  came  here  at  the  Peace ;  and  here 
have  I  resided  the  greater  part  of  each 
year  ever  since.  The  vast  masses  of 
energy  and  life,  broken  up  by  the 
great  thaw  of  the  Imperial  system, 
floating  along  the  tide,  are  terrible 
icx^bergs  for  the  vessel  of  the  state. 
Some  think  Napoleonism  over — its 
effects  are  only  begun.  Society  is 
shattered  from  one  end  to  the  other, 
and  I  laugh  at  the  little  rivets  by 
which  they  think  to  keep  it  together.* 
But  to  return,  Paris,  I  say,  is  the  at- 
mosphere for  adventurers — new  faces 
and  new  men  are  so  common  here 
that  they  excite  no  impertinent  in- 
quiry, it  is  so  usual  to  see  fortunes 
made  in  a  day  and  spent  in  a  month  ; 
except  in  certain  circles,  there  is  no 
walking  round  a  man's  character  to 
spy  out  where  it  wants  piercing ! 
Some  lean  Greek  poet  put  lead  in  his 
pockets  to  prevent  being  blown  away ; 
• — put  gold  in  your  pockets,  and  at 
Paris  you  may  defy  the  sharpest  wind 
in  the  world, — yea,  even  the  breath 
of  that  old  ^olus— Scandal !  Well, 
then,  I  had  money — no  matter  how 
I  came  by  it — and  health,  and  gaiety; 
and  I  was  well  received  in  the  coteries 
that  exist  in  all  capitals,  but  mostly 
in  France,  where  pleasure  is  the  cement 
that  joins  many  discordant  atoms  : 
here,  I  saj',  I  met  Mary  and  her 
daughter,  by  my  old  friend,  —  the 
daughter,  still  innocent,  but,  sacre! 
in  what  an  element  of  vice  !  We 
knew  each  other's  secrets,  Mary  and 
1,  and  kept  them :  she  thought  me  j 
a  greater  knave  than  I  was,  and  she 
intrusted  to  me  her  intention  of  sell- 
ing her  child  to  a  rich  English  mar- 
quis. On  the  other  hand,  the  poor 
girl  confided  to  me  her  horror  of  the  ' 
scenes  she  witnessed  and  the  snares 
that  surrounded  her.  What  do  you 
think   preserved   her   pure   from   all ' 

♦  This  passage  was  written  at  a  period 
when  the  dynasty  of  Louis  Pliilippe  seemed 
the  most  assund,  and  Napoleonism  was 
Indeed  oonsidured  extinct. 


danger  1  Bah  !  you  will  never  guess  ! 
— It  was  partly  because,  if  example 
corrupts,  it  as  often  deters,  but  prin- 
cipally because  she  loved.  A  girl  who 
loves  one  man  purely  has  about  her 
an  amulet  which  defies  the  advances 
of  the  profligate.  There  was  a  hand- 
some young  Italian,  an  artist,  who 
frequented  the  house  —  he  was  the 
man.  I  had  to  choose,  then,  between 
mother  and  daughter :  I  chose  the  last." 

Philip  seized  hold  of  Gawtrey's 
hand,  grasped  it  warmly,  and  the 
good-for-nothing  continued, — 

"  Do  you  know,  that  I  loved  that 
girl  as  well  as  I  had  ever  loved  the 
mother,  though  in  another  way  ;  she 
was  what  I  had  fancied  the  mother 
to  he;  still  more  fair,  more  graceful, 
more  winning,  with  a  heart  as  full  of 
love  as  her  mother's  had  been  of 
vanity.  I  loved  that  child  as  if  she 
had  been  my  own  daughter — I  in- 
duced her  to  leave  her  mother's  house 
— I  secreted  her — I  saw  her  married 
to  the  man  she  loved — I  gave  her 
away,  and  saw  no  more  of  her  for 
several  months." 

MVhy?" 

"  Because  I  spent  them  in  prison  ! 
The  young  people  could  not  live  upon 
air  ;  I  gave  them  what  I  had,  and,  in 
order  to  do  more,  I  did  something 
which  displeased  the  police ;  I  nar- 
rowly escaped  that  time  :  but  I  am 
popular — very  popular,  and  with 
plenty  of  witnesses,  not  over  scrupu- 
lous, I  got  oflf!  When  I  was  released, 
I  would  not  go  to  see  them,  for  my 
clothes  were  ragged  :  the  police  still 
watched  me,  and  I  would  not  do 
them,  harm  in  the  world  !  Ay,  poor 
wretches  !  they  struggled  so  hard  :  he 
could  get  very  little  by  his  art,  though, 
I  believe,  he  was  a  cleverish  fellow  at 
it,  and  the  money  I  had  given  them 
could  not  last  for  ever.  They  Uvea 
near  the  Champs  Elys6es,  and  ai 
night  I  used  to  steal  out  and  look 
at  them  through  the  window.  They 
seemed  so  happy,  and  so  handsome, 
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ami  so  good ;  but  he  looked  sickly, 
and  1  siiw  that,  like  all  Italiuns. 
he  languished  for  his  own  warm 
climate.  But  man  is  born  to  act 
as  well  as  to  contemplate,"  pursued 
Gawtrej',  clianging  his  tone  into  the 
allegro;  "and  1  was  soon  driven 
into  my  old  ways,  though  in  a  lower 
line.  I  went  to  London,  just  to  give 
my  reputation  an  airing,  and  when  I 
returned,  pretty  flush  again,  the  poor 
Italian  was  dead,  and  Fanny  was  a 
widow,  with  one  boy,  and  enceinu 
with  a  second  cliiUl.  So  tlten  I  souglit 
her  again,  foi  her  mother  had  found 
her  out,  and  wiis  at  her  with  her 
devilish  kindness ;  but  Heaven  was 
merciful,  and  took  her  away  from  both 
of  us :  she  died  in  giving  birth  to  a 
girl,  and  her  last  words  were  uttered 
tome,  imploring  me — tlie  adventurer 
— the  charlatan — the  good-for-nothing 
— to  keep  her  child  from  the  clutelies 
of  her  own  mother.  Well,- sir,  I  did 
what  I  could  for  both  the  children  ; 
but  the  boy  was  consumptive,  like  his 
father,  and  sleeps  at  Pere-la-Cliaise. 
The  girl  is  here — you  shall  see  her 
some  day.  Poor  Fanny  !  if  ever  the 
devil  will  let  me,  I  shall  reform  for 
her  sake ;  meanwhile,  for  her  sake  I 
must  get  grist  for  the  mill.  3Iy  story 
is  concluded,  for  I  need  not  tell  you 
all  of  my  pranks — of  all  the  parts  I 
have  played  in  life.  I  have  never 
been  a  murderer,  or  a  burglar,  or  a 
highway  rol>ber,  or  what  the  law  calls 
a  thief.  I  can  only  say,  as  I  said 
before,  I  have  lived  upon  my  wits,  and 
they  have  been  a  tolerable  capital  on 
Jhe  whole.  I  have  been  an  actor,  a 
money-lender,  a  physician,  a  professor 
of  animal  magnetism,  (that  was  lucra- 
tive till  it  went  out  of  fashion,  perhaps 
it  will  come  in  again  ;)  I  have  been  a 
lawyer,  a  house-agent,  a  dealer  in 
curiosities  and  cWna;  I  have  kept  a 
hotel ;  I  have  set  up  a  weekly  news- 
paper ;  I  have  seen  almost  every  city 
in  Europe,  and  made  acquaintance 
witii  some  of  its  gaols  -  but  z  man 


who  has  plenty  of  brains  g'^neriHy 
falls  on  his  legs." 

"And  your  father?"  said  Philip; 
and  here  he  spoke  to  Gawtrey  of  tlse 
conversation  he  had  overheard  in  the 
churchyard,  but  on  which  a  scruple  of 
natural  delicacy  had  hitherto  kept 
him  silent. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  his  host,  while  a 
slight  blush  rose  to  his  cheeks,  "I 
will  tell  you,  that  though  to  my 
father's  sternness  and  avarice  I  attri- 
bute many  of  my  faults,  I  yet  always 
had  a  sort  of  love  for  him  ;  and  wlien 
in  London,  I  accidentally  heard  that 
he  was  growing  blind,  and  living  with 
an  artful  old  jade  of  a  housekeeper, 
who  might  send  him  to  rest  with  a 
dose  of  magnesia  the  night  after  sne 
had  coaxed  him  to  make  a  will 
in  her  favour.     I   sought  him  out — 

and But  you  say  you  heard  what 

passed." 

"  Yes ;  and  I  heard  him  also  call 
you  by  name,  when  it  was  too  late, 
and  i  saw  the  tears  on  his  cheeks." 

"Did  you] — will  you  swear  to 
that?"  exclaimed  Gawtrey,  with  ve- 
hemence :  then  shading-  his  brow 
with  his  hand,  he  fell  into  a  reverie 
that  lasted  some  moments. 

"  If  anything  happen  to  me,  Philip," 
he  said,  abruptly,  "  perhaps  he  may 
yet  be  a  father  to  poor  Fanny  ;  and 
if  he  takes  to  her,  she  will  repay  him 
for  whatever  pain  I  may,  perhaps, 
have  cost  him.  Stop !  now  I  think 
of  it,  I  will  write  down  his  address 
for  you — never  forget  it — there !  It 
is  time  to  go  to  bed." 

Gawtrey 's  tale  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion on  Philip.  He  was  too  young 
too  inexperienced,  too  much  borne 
away  b^  the  passion  of  the  narrator, 
to  see  that  Gawtrey  had  less  cause  to 
blame  Fate  than  himself  True,  he 
had  been  unjustly  implicated  in  the 
disgrace  of  an  unworthy  uncle,  but  he 
had  lived  with  that  uncle,  though  he 
knew  him  to  be  a  common  cheat; 
true     he    had   been  betrayed  by  a 
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friend,  but  he  had  before  known  that 
friend  to  be  a  man  without  principle 
or  honour.  But  what  wonder  that 
an  ardent  boy  saw  nothing  of  this — 
saw  only  the  good  heart  that  had 
saved  a  poor  girl  from  vice,  and 
sighed  to  relieve  a  harsh  and  ava- 
ricious parent.     Even  tne  hints  that 


Gawtrey  unawares  let  fall  of  prac- 
tices scarcely  covered  by  the  jovial 
phrase  of  "  a  great  schoolboy's 
scrapes,"  either  escaped  the  notice  of 
Philip,  or  were  charitably  construed 
by  him,  in  the  compassion  and  the 
ignorance  of  a  young,  hasty,  aaJ 
grateful  heart. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


'  And  she  's  a  stranger '. 
Women — beware  women." — Middi  btov. 

As  we  love  our  youngest  children  best. 

So  the  last  fruit  of  our  affection, 

Wherever  we  bestow  it,  is  most  strong ; 

Since  'tis  indeed  our  latest  harvest-home, 

Last  merriment  'fore  winter  !" — Webster  :  1-.  rh's  Law  Cait^ 

'  I  would  fain  know  what  kind  of  thing  a  man'a  heart  is  ? 
I  will  report  it  to  you  .  'tis  a  thing  framed 
With  divers  corners!" — Rowley. 


1  HAVE  said  that  Gawtrey's  tale  made 
a  deep  impression  on  Philip ; — that 
impression  was  increased  by  subse- 
quent conversations,  more  frank  even 
than  their  talk  had  hitherto  been. 
There  v.'as  certainly  about  this  man  a 
fatal  charm  which  concealed  liis  vices. 
It  arose,  perhaps,  from  the  perfect 
combinations  of  his  physical  frame — 
from  a  health  which  made  his  spirits 
buoyant  and  hearty  under  all  circum- 
stances— and  a  blood  so  fresh,  so 
sanguine,  that  it  could  not  fail  to 
keep  the  pores  of  the  heart  open.  But 
he  was  not  the  less — for  all  liis  kindly 
impulses  and  generous  feelings,  and 
despite  the  manner  in  whicli,  natu- 
rally anxious  to  make  tlie  least  un- 
favouraldeportraitofliimself  to  Philip, 
he  softened  and  glossed  over  the 
practices  of  his  life — a  thorough  and 
complete  rogue,  a  dangerous,  des- 
perate, reckless  dare-devil ;  it  was 
ea.sy  to  see  wlien  anything  crossed 
him,  by  the  cloud  on  his  shaggy 
brow,  by  the  swelling  of  the  veins  on 
the  forehead,  by  the  dilation  of  the 
broad  nostril,  that,  he  was  one  to  cut 
ills  way  through  every  obstacle  to  an 
end, — choleric,  impetuous,  fierce,  de- 
termined; such,  indeed,  were  the 
qualities  that  made  him  respected 
among    his   associates,    as   his   more 


bland  and  humorous  ones  made  him 
beloved  :  he  was,  in  fact,  the  incarna- 
tion of  that  great  spirit  which  the 
laws  of  the  world  raise  up  against  the 
world,  and  by  which  the  world's  in- 
justice, on  a  large  scale,  is  awfully 
chastised  ;  on  a  small  scale,  merely 
nibbled  at  and  harassed,  as  the  rat 
that  gnaws  the  hoof  of  the  elephant : 
— The  spirit  which,  on  a  vast  theatre, 
rises  up,  gigantic  and  sublime,  in  the 
heroes  of  war  and  revolution — in 
Mirabeaus,  Marals,  Napoleons ;  on  a 
minor  stage,  it  shows  itself  in  dema- 
gogues, fanatical  philosophers,  and 
mob-writers;  and  on  the  forbidden 
boards,  before  whose  reeking  lamps 
outcasts  sit,  at  once  audience  and 
actors,  it  never  produced  a  knave 
more  consummate  in  his  part,  or 
carrying  it  ofT  with  more  buskined 
dignity,  than  William  Gawtrey.  I 
call  him  by  his  aboriginal  name  ;  as 
for  his  other  appellations,  Bacchus 
himself  had  not  so  many! 

One  day,  a  lady,  richly  dressed, 
was  ushered  by  Mr.  Birnie  into  the 
bureau  of  Mr.  Love,  alias  Gawtrey. 
Pliilip  was  seated  by  the  window, 
reading,  for  ihe  first  time,  the  "  Cau- 
dide," — that  work,  next  to  "  Rasselas," 
the  most  hopeless  and  gloomy  of 
sport    of  genius  with  mankind. 
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lady  seemed  rather  embarrassed  when 
"»he  perceived  Mr.  Love  was  not  alone. 
She  drew  back,  and,  drawing  her  veil 
still  more  closely  round  her,  said,  in 
French, — 

"Pardcr  me,  I  would  wish  a  private 
conversation." 

Philip  rose  to  withdraw,  when  the 
lady,  observing  him  with  eyes  whose 
lustre  shone  through  the  veil,  said 
gently,— 

"  But,  perhaps,  the  young  gentle- 
man is  discreet." 

"  He  is  not  discreet,  he  is  discre- 
tion ! — my  adopted  son.  You  may 
confide  in  him — upon  my  honour  you 
may,  madam  ! "  and  Mr.  Love  placed 
his  hand  on  his  heart. 

"  He  is  very  young,"  said  the  lady, 
in  a  tone  of  involuntary  compassion, 
as,  with  a  very  white  hand,  she 
unclasped  the  buckle  of  her  cloak. 

"  He  can  the  better  understand  the 
curse  of  celibacy,"  returned  Mr.  Love, 
smiling. 

The  lady  lifted  part  of  her  veil,  and 
discovered  a  handsome  mouth,  and  a 
set  of  small,  white  teeth ;  for  she,  too, 
smiled,  though  gravely,  as  she  turned 
to  Morton,  and  said — 

"  You  seem,  sir,  more  fitted  to  be 
a  votary  of  the  temple  than  one  of  its 
officers.  However,  Monsieur  Love, 
let  there  be  no  mistake  between  us  ; 
I  do  not  come  here  to  form  a  marriage, 
but  to  prevent  one.  I  understand 
that  Monsieur  the  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont  has  called  into  request  your 
services.  I  am  one  of  the  Vicomte's 
family  ;  we  are  all  anxious  that  he 
should  not  contract  an  engagement 
of  the  strange,  and,  pardon  me,  unbe- 
coming character,  which  must  stamp 
an  union  formed  at  a  public  office." 

"I  assure  you,  madam,"  said  Mr. 
Love,  Avith  dignity,  "  that  we  have 
contributed  to  the  very  first " 

"Mon  Dieu! "  interrupted  the  lady, 
■*ith  much  impatience,  "  spare  me  an 
eulogy  on  your  establishment :  I  have 
no  doubt  it  is  very  respectable ;  and 


for  grisettes  and  e^nciers  may  do  ex- 
tremely well.  But  the  Vicomte  is  a 
man  of  birth  and  connexions.  la  a 
word,  what  he  contemplates  is  pre- 
posterous. I  know  not  what  fee 
Monsieur  Love  expects ;  but  if  he 
contrive  to  amuse  Monsieur  dc  Yauda- 
mont,  and  to  frustrate  every  connexion 
he  proposes  to  form,  that  fee,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  shall  be  doubled.  Do 
3'ou  understand  me '! " 

"  Perfectly,  madam  ;  yet  it  is  not 
your  ofier  that  will  bias  me,  but  the 
desire  to  oblige  so  charming  a  lady." 

"  It  is  agreed,  then  1 "  said  the  lady, 
carelessly ;  and  as  she  spoke,  she 
again  glanced  at  Philip. 

"  If  madame  will  call  again,  I  will 
inform  her  of  my  plans,"  said  Mr. 
Love. 

"  Yes,  I  will  call  again.  Good 
morning  !  "  As  she  rose  and  passed 
Philip,  she  wholly  put  aside  her  veil, 
and  looked  at  him  with  a  gaze  en- 
tirely free  from  coquetry,  but  curious, 
searching,  and  perhaps  admiring — 
the  look  that  an  artist  may  give  to  a 
picture  that  seems  of  more  value  thun 
the  place  where  he  finds  it  would 
seem  to  indicate.  The  countenance 
of  the  lady  herself  was  fair  and  noble, 
and  Philip  felt  a  strange  thrill  at  his 
heart  as,  with  a  slight  inclination  of 
her  head,  she  turned  from  the  room. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Gawtrey,  laughing, 
"this  is  not  the  first  time  I  have  been 
paid  by  relations  to  break  off  the 
marriages  I  had  formed.  Egad !  if 
one  could  open  a  bureau  to  make 
married  people  single,  one  would 
soon  be  a  Croesus  !  Well,  then,  this 
decides  me  to  complete  the  union  be- 
tween Monsieur  Goupille  and  Made- 
moiselle dc  Courvil.  I  had  balanced 
a  little  hitherto  between  the  epiciir 
and  the  Vicomte.  Now  I  will  con- 
clude matters.  Do  you  know,  Phil, 
I  think  you  have  made  a  conquest?  " 

"  Pooh  !  "  said  Philip,  colouring. 

In  effect,  that  very  evening  Mr. 
Love  saw  both  the  epicier  and  Adele, 
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and  fixed  the  marriage-day.  As 
Monsieur  Goupille  was  a  person  of 
great  distinction  in  the  Faubourg, 
this  wedding  was  one  upon  which 
Mr.  Love  congratulated  himself 
greatly ;  and  he  cheerfully  accepted 
an  invitation  for  himself  and  his 
^rtuers  to  honour  the  7ioces  with 
lueir  presence. 

A  night  or  two  before  the  day 
Bxed  for  the  marriage  of  Monsieur 
Goupille  and  the  aristocratic  Adfele, 
when  Mr.  Birnie  had  retired,  Gawtrey 
made  his  usual  preparations  for  en- 
joying himself.  But  this  time  the 
cigar  and  the  punch  seemed  to  fail 
of  their  effect.  Gawtrey  remained 
moody  and  silent :  and  Morton  was 
thinking  of  the  bright  eyes  of  the 
lady  who  was  so  much  interested 
against  the  amours  of  the  Vicomte 
de  Vaudemont. 

At  last,  Gawtrey  broke  silence, — 
"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I 
told  you  of  my  little  protegee  ;  I  have 
been  buying  toys  for  her  this  morning; 
she  is  a  beautiful  creature  :  to-morrow 
is  her  birth-day— she  will  then  be  six 
years  old.  But— but— "  here  Gaw- 
trey sighed, — "I  fear  she  is  not  all 
right  here,"  and  he  touched  his  fore- 
head. 

"  I  should  like  much  to  see  her," 

said  Philip,  not   noticing  the  latter 

remark. 

"  And  you  shall — you  shall  come 

^th    me    tomorrow.       Heigho !     I 

should  not  like  to  die,  for  her  sake  !  " 
"Does  her  wretched  relation  attempt 

to  regain  herV 
"  Her  relation  !      No  ;   she   is  no 

juore — she  died  about  two  years  since! 

Poor   Mary  !    I  —  well,  this  is  folly. 

But  Fanny  is  at  present  in  a  convent; 

they  are  all  kind  to  her,  but  then  I 

pay  well ;  if  I  were  dead,  and  the  pay 

stopped,  —  again  I  ask,  what  would 

become  of  her,  unless,  as  I  before  said, 

my  father " 

"  But  you   are  making  a  fortune 

aow  1 " 


"  If  this  lasts— yes  ;  but  I  live  in 
fear — the  police  of  this  cursed  city  arc 
lynx-eyed  :  however,  that  is  the  bright 
side  of  the  question." 

"  Why  not  have  the  child  with  you, 
since  you  love  her  so  muchl  She 
would  be  a  great  comfort  to  you." 

"  Is  thisa  place  fora  child— a  girl]" 
said  Gawtrey,  stamping  his  foot  im- 
patiently. "  I  should  go  mad  if  I 
saw  that  villainous  deadman's  eye 
bent  upon  her!  " 

"  You  speak  of  Birnie.  How  can 
you  endure  him  1 " 

"  When  you  are  my  age  you  will 
know  why  we  endure  what  we  dread 
— why  we  make  friends  of  those  who 
else  wjuld  be  most  horrible  foes  :  no, 
no — nothing  can  deliver  me  of  this 
man  but  Death.  And— and — "  added 
Gawtrey,  turning  pale,  "  I  cannot 
murder  a  man  who  eats  my  bread. 
There  are  stronger  ties,  uiy  lad,  than 
affection,  that  bind  men,  like  galley- 
slaves,  together.  He  wlio  can  hang 
you  puts  the  halter  round  your  neck 
and  leads  you  by  it  like  a  dog." 

A  shudder  came  over  the  young 
listener.  And  what  dark  secrets, 
known  only  to  those  two,  had  bound, 
to  a  man  seemingly  his  subordinate 
and  tool,  the  strong  will  and  resolute 
temper  of  William  Gawtrey  ? 

"  But,  begone,  dull  care ! "  ex- 
claimed Gawtrey,  ro\ising  him.?elf. 
•■'And,  after  all,  Birnie  is  a  usefu' 
fellow,  and  dare  no  more  turn  againsi 
me  than  I  against  him  !  Why  dou'l 
you  drink  more '! 

"  <0h  !  have  you  e'er  heard  of  the  fame«. 
Captain  Wattle?'" 

and  Gawtrey  broke  out  into  a  loud 
Bacchanalian  hymn,  in  which  Philip 
could  find  no  mirth,  and  from  which 
the  songster  suddenly  paused  to  ex- 
claim,— 

"Mind    you    ^ry    nothing   about 

Fanny   to  Birnie;    my  secrets  with 

him  are  not  of  that  nature.    He  could 

'i  not  hurt  her,  poor  lamb  !  it  is  true,— 
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at  least,  as  far  as  I  can  foresee.  But 
one  can  never  feel  too  sure  of  one's 
lamb,  if  one  once  introduces  it  to  the 
butcher!" 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  the 
bureau  was  closed,  and  Philip  and 
Gawtrey  repaired  to  the  convent.  It 
was  a  dismal-looking  place  as  to  the 
exterior;  but,  within,  there  was  a 
large  garden,  well  kept,  and,  not- 
withstanding the  winter,  it  seemed 
fair  and  refreshing,  compared  with 
the  polluted  streets.  The  window  of 
the  room  into  which  they  were  shown 
looked  upon  the  green  sward,  with 
walls  covered  with  ivy  at  the  farther 
end.  And  Philip's  own  childhood 
came  back  to  him  as  he  gazed  on  the 
quiet  of  the  lonely  place. 

The  door  opened— an  infant  voice 
was  heard,  a  voice  of  glee— of  rap- 
ture ;  and  a  child,  light  and  beautiful 
as  a  fairy,  bounded  to  Gawtrey's 
breast. 

Nestling  there,  she  kissed  his  face, 
his  hands,  his  clothes,  with  a  passion 
that  did  not  seem  to  belong  to  her 
age,  laughing  and  sobbing  almost  at 
a  breath. 

On  his  part,  Gawtrey  appeared 
equally  affected  ;  he  stroked  down  her 
hair  with  his  huge  hand,  calling  her 
all  manner  of  pet  names,  in  a  tremu- 
lous voice  that  vainly  struggled  to  be 
gay. 

At  length  he  took  the  toys  he  had 
brought  with  him  from  his  capacious 
pockets,  and  strewing  them  on  the 
floor,  fairly  stretched  his  vast  bulk 
along ;  while  the  child  tumbled  over 
him,  sometimes  grasping  at  the  toys, 
and  then  again  returning  to  his  bosom, 
and  laying  her  head  there,  looked  up 
quietly  into  his  eyes,  as  if  the  joy 
were  too  much  for  her. 

ilorton,  unheeded  by  both,  stood 
by  with  folded  arms.  He  thought  of 
his  lost  and  ungrateful  brother,  and 
muttered  to  himself, — 

"  Fool !  when  she  is  older,  she  will 
forsake  him  ! " 


Fanny  betrayed  in  her  face  the 
Italian  origin  of  her  father.  She  had 
that  exceeding  richness  of  complexion 
which,  though  not  common  even  in 
Italy,  is  only  to  be  found  in  the 
daughters  of  that  land,  and  which 
harmonised  well  with  the  purple 
lustre  of  her  hair,  and  the  full,  clear 
iris  of  the  dark  eyes.  Never  were 
parted  cherries  brighter  than  her 
dewy  lips ,-  and  the  colour  of  the  open 
neck  and  the  rounded  arms  was  of  a 
whiteness  still  more  dazzling,  from 
the  darkness  of  the  hair  and  the  car- 
nation of  the  glowing  cheek. 

Suddenly  Fanny  started  from  Gaw- 
trey's arms,  and  running  up  to  Morton, 
gazed  at  him  wistfully,  and  said,  in 
French, — 

"Who  are  you?  Do  you  come 
from  the  moon?— I  think  you  do." 
Then  stopping  abruptly,  she  broke 
into  a  verse  of  a  nursery-song,  which 
she  chaunted  with  a  low,  listless  tone, 
as  if  she  were  not  conscious  of  the 
sense.  As  she  thus  sung,  Morton, 
looking  at  her,  felt  a  strange  and 
painful  doubt  seize  him.  The  child's 
eyes,  though  soft,  were  so  vacant  in 
their  gaze. 

"And  why  do  I  come  from  the 
moon  ? "  said  he. 

"  Because  you  look  sad  and  cross. 
I  don't  like  you  —  I  don't  like  the 
moon,  it  gives  me  a  pain  here  ! "  and 
she  put  her  hand  to  her  temples. 
"  Have  you  got  anything  for  Fanny 
—poor,  poor  Fanny  ? "  and,  dwelling 
on  the  epithet,  she  shook  her  head 
mournfully, 

"You  are  rich,  Fanny,  with  all 
those  toys." 

"  Am  I  ?— everybody  calls  me  poor 
Fanny— everybody  but  papa;"  and 
she  ran  again  to  Gawtrey,  and  laid 
her  head  on  his  shoulder. 

"  She  calls  me  papa!"  said  Gawtrey, 
kissing  her;  "you  hear  it?  — Blesa 
her !  " 

"  And  you  never  kiss  anyone  but 
Fanny— you  have  no  other  little  girl?" 
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said  the  child,  earnestly,  and  with  a 
look  less  vacant  than  that  which  had 
s;i(Ulened  Morton. 

"  No  other — no — nothing  under 
heaven,  and  perhaps  above  it,  but 
you!"  and  he  clasped  her  in  his  arms. 
"  But,''  he  added,  after  a  pause — "  but 
mind  me,  Fanny,  you  must  like  this 
gentleman.  He  will  be  always  good 
to  you :  and  he  had  a  little  brother 
whom  he  was  as  fond  of  as  I  am  of 
you." 

"  No,  I  won't  like  him — I  won't 
like  anybody  but  you  and  my  sister !  " 

"  Sister! — who  is  your  sister  1 " 

The  child's  face  relapsed  into  an 
expression  almost  of  idiotcy.  "  I 
don't  know — I  never  saw  her.  I  hear 
her  sometimes,  but  I  don't  understand 
what  she  says. —  Hush  ! — come  here !" 
and  she  stole  to  the  window  on  tiptoe. 
Gawirey  followed  and  looked  out. 

"  Do  you  hear  her,  now  ] "  said 
Fanny.     "  What  does  she  say  V 

As  the  girl  spoke,  some  bird  among 
the  evergreens  uttered  a  shrill,  plain- 
tive cry,  rather  than  song, — a  sound 
which  the  thrush  occasionally  makes 
in  the  winter,  and  which  seems  to 
express  something  of  fear,  and  pain, 
and  impatience. 

"  What  does  she  say  ? — can  you  tell 
me  ]  "  asked  the  child. 

'•  Pooh  !  that  is  a  bird  ;  why  do  you 
call  it  your  sister  1 " 

"  I  don't  know  ! — because  it  is — 
because  it — because — I  don't  know — 
is  it  not  in  paiul— do  something  for 
it,  papa ! " 

Gawtrey  glanced  at  Morton,  whose 
face  betokened  his  deep  pity,  and 
creeping  up  to  him,  whispered, — 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  really  touched 
here  1  No,  no,  she  will  outgrow  it — 
I  am  sure  she  will  I  " 

Morton  sighed. 

Fanny  by  this  time  had  again 
seated  herself  in  the  middle  of  the 
floor,  and  arranged  her  toys,  but,  with- 
out seeming  to  take  pleasure  in  them. 

At   last   Gawtrey    was   obliged   to 


depart.  The  lay  sister,  who  had 
charge  of  Fanny,  was  summoned  into 
the  parlour,  and  then  the  child's 
manner  entirely  changed, — her  face 
grew  purple  —  she  sobbed  with  as 
much  anger  as  grief  ;  "  She  would  not 
leave  papa — she  would  not  go — that 
she  would  not !" 

"  It  is  always  so,"  whispered  Gawtrey 
to  Morton,  in  an  abashed  and  apolo- 
getic voice.  "  It  is  so  difficult  to  get 
away  from  her.  Just  go  and  talk 
with  her  while  I  steal  out." 

^lorton  went  to  her, as  she  struggled 
with  the  patient,  good-natured  sister, 
and  began  to  soothe  and  caress  her, 
till  she  turned  on  him  her  large  humid 
eyes,  and  said,  mournfully, — 

"  Tu  es  mecltant,  tu.    Poor  Fanny!" 

"But  this  pretty  doll "  began 

the  sister. 

The  child  looked  at  it  joylessly, — 

"  And  papa  is  going  to  die  !" 

"  Whenever  Monsieur  goes,"  whis- 
pered the  nun,  "  she  always  says  that 
he  is  dead,  and  cries  herself  quietly 
to  sleep  ;  when  Monsieur  returns,  she 
says  he  is  come  to  life  again.  Some 
one,  I  suppose,  once  talked  to  her 
about  death;  and  she  thinks  when 
she  loses  sight  of  any  one,  that  that  ia 
death." 

"  Poor  child  I"  said  Morton,  with  a 
trembling  voice. 

The  child  looked  up,  smiled, strok 
his  cheek  with  her  little  hand,  a 
said, — 

"  Thank  you  ! — Yes ! — poor  Fanny  I 
Ah,  he  is  going — see  I — let  me  go  too 
— tu  es  mechavt." 

"  But,"  said  Morton,  detaining  her 
gently,  "  do  you  know  that  you  give 
him  pain? — you  make  him  cry  by 
showing  pain  yourself.  Don't  make 
him  so  sad  I" 

The  child  seemed  struck,  hung 
down  her  head  for  a  moment,  as  if  in 
thought,  and  then,  jumping  from 
Morton's  lap,  ran  to  Gawtrey,  put  up 
her  pouting  lips,  and  said, — 

"  One  ki.ss  more  I  " 
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Gawtrey  kissed  her,  and  turned 
iway  hi?  head. 

"  Fanny  is  ag-ood  girl ;"  and  Fanny, 
as  she  spoke,  went  back  to  Morton, 
and  put  her  little  fingers  into  her 
eyes,  as  if  either  to  shut  out  Gawtrey's 
retreat  from  her  sight,  or  to  press  back 
her  tears. 

"  Give  me  the  doll  now,  sister 
Marie." 

Morton  smile<l  and  sighed,  placed 
the  child,  who  struggled  no  more,  in 
the  nun's  arms,  and  left  the  room  ; 
but  as  he  closed  the  door,  he  looked 
back,  and  saw  that  Fanny  had  escaped 
from  the  sister,  thrown  herself  on 
the  floor,  and  was  crying,  but  not 
loud. 

"  Is  she  not  a  little  darling  ■?"  said 
Gawtrey,  as  they  gained  the  street. 

"  She  is,  indeed,  a  most  beautiful 
child !" 

"  And  you  will  love  her  if  I  leave 
her  penniless,"  said  Gautrey  abruptly. 
"  It  was  your  love  for  your  mother 
and  your  brother  that  made  me  like 
you  from  the  tirst.  Ay,"  continued 
Gawtrey,  in  a  tone  of  great  earnest- 
ness,— "  ay,  and  whatever  may  happen 
to  me,  I  will  strive  and  keep  you,  my 
poor  lad,  harmless ;  and  what  is  bet- 
ter, innocent  even  of  such  matters  as 
sit  light  enough  on  my  own  well- 
seasoned  conscience.  In  turn,  if  ever 
you  have  the  power,  be  good  to  her, — 
yes,  be  good  to  her  1  and  I  won't  say  a 
harsh  word  to  you  if  ever  you  like  to 
turn  king's  evidence  against  myself." 

"  Gawtrey  !  "  said  Morton,  reproach- 
fully, and  almost  fiercely. 


"  Bah  ! — such  things  are  !  But  tell 
me  honestly,  do  you  think  she  is  very 
strange — very  deficient]" 

"  I  have  not  seen  enough  of  her  to 
judge,"  answered  Morton,  evasively. 

"She  is  so  changeful,"  persisted 
Gawtrey  :  "  sometimes  you  would  say 
that  she  was  above  her  age,  she  comes 
out  with  such  thoughtful,  clever 
things ;  then,  the  next  moment,  she 
throws  me  into  despair.  These  nuns 
are  very  skilful  in  education ; — at 
least,  they  are  said  to  be  so.  The 
doctors  give  me  hope,  too ;  you  see 
her  poor  mother  was  very  unhappy 
at  the  time  of  her  birth,— delirious, 
indeed, — that  may  account  for  it.  I 
often  fancy  that  it  is  the  constant  ex- 
citement which  her  state  occasions 
me,  that  makes  me  love  her  so  much ; 
you  see  she  is  one  who  can  never  shift 
for  herself  I  mitst  get  money  for  her; 
I  have  left  a  little  already  with  the 
superior,  and  I  would  not  touch  it  to 
save  myself  from  famine  '  If  she  has 
money,  people  will  be  kind  enough  to 
her.  And  then,"  continued  Gawtrey, 
"  you  must  perceive  that  she  loves 
nothing  in  the  world  but  me — me, 
whom  nobody  else  loves  !  Well — well, 
now  to  the  shop  again ! " 

On  returning  home,  the  bonne  in- 
formed them  that  a  lady  had  called, 
and  asked  both  for  Monsieur  Love 
and  the  young  gentleman,  aud  seemed 
much  chagrined  at  missing  both.  By 
the  description,  Morton  guessed  she 
was  the  fjiir  incognita,  and  felt  dis- 
appointed at  having  lost  the  inter- 
view. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


"The  cursed  carle  was  at  his  wonted  trade. 
Still  tempting  heedless  men  into  his  snare, 
In  witching  wise,  as  I  before  have  said  ; 
But  when  he  haw,  in  goodly  gear  array'd, 
The  grave  majestic  knight  approaching  nigh, 
His  countenance  fell." — Thomson  :  Castle  0/ Indolence. 


The  morning  rose  tiiat  was  to  unite 
Monsieur  Goupille  with  Mademoiselle 
Adele  de  Courval.  Tlie  ceremony 
was  performed,  and  bride  and  bride- 
groom went  through  that  trying 
ordeal  witli  becoming  gravity.  Only 
the  elegant  Adele  seemed  more  un- 
affectedly agitated  than  Mr.  Love 
could  well  account  for  ;  she  was  very 
nervous  in  church,  and  more  often 
turned  her  eyes  to  the  door  than 
to  the  altar.  Perhaps  she  wanted  to 
run  away  ;  but  it  was  either  too  late 
or  too  early  for  that  proceeding.  The 
rite  performed,  the  happy  pair  and 
their  friends  adjourned  to  the  Cadran 
Bleu,  tliat  restaurant  so  celebrated  in 
the  festivities  of  tlie  good  citizens  of 
Paris.  Here  Mr.  Love  had  ordered, 
at  the  epiciefs  expense,  a  most 
tasteful  entertainment. 

"  Sao-e!  but  you  liave  not  played 
the  economist,  Mon.-^ieur  Lofe,"  said 
Monsieur  Goupille,  rather  queru- 
lously, as  he  glanced  at  the  long 
room  adorned  with  artificial  flowers, 
and  the  table  d,  cinquante  couverts. 

"Bah,"  replied  Mr.  Love,  "you 
can  retrench  afterwards.  Think  of 
the  fortune  she  brought  you." 

"It  is  a  pretty  sum,  certainly," 
said  Monsieur  Goupille,  "and  the 
notary  is  perfectly  satisfied." 

"  There  is  not  a  marriage  in  Paris 
that  does  me  more  credit,"  said  Mr. 
Love;  and  he  marched  off  to  receive 
the  compliments  and  congratulations 


that  awaited  him  among  such  of  the 
guests  as  were  aware  of  his  good 
offices.  The  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont 
was  of  course  not  present.  He  had 
not  been  near  Mr.  Love  since  Adt^le 
had  accepted  the  fpicier.  But  Madame 
Beavor,  in  a  white  bonnet  lined  with 
lilac,  was  hanging,  sentimentally,  on 
the  arm  of  the  Pole,  who  looked  very 
grand  with  his  white  favour ;  and 
Mr.  Higgins  had  been  introduced,  by 
Mr.  Love,  to  a  little  dark  Creole,  who 
wore  paste  diamonds,  and  had  very 
languishing  eyes ;  so  that  Mr.  Love's 
heart  might  well  swell  with  satisfac- 
tion at  the  prospect  of  the  various 
blisses  to  come,  which  might  owe 
their  origin  to  his  benevolence.  In 
fact,  that  archpriest  of  the  Temple  of 
Hymen  was  never  more  great  than 
he  was  that  day ;  never  did  his  es- 
tablishment seem  more  solid,  his 
rejiutation  ihore  popular,  or  his  for- 
tune more  sure.  He  was  the  life  of 
the  party. 

The  banquet  over,  the  revelier." 
prepared  for  a  dance.  Monsieur 
Goupille,  in  tights,  still  tighter  than 
he  usually  wore,  and  of  a  rich  nan- 
keen, quite  new,  with  striped  silk 
stockings,  opened  the  ball  with  the 
lady  of  a  rich  pdtissier  in  the  same 
Faubourg;  Mr.  Love  took  out  the 
bride.  The  evening  advanced  ;  and 
after  several  other  dances  of  ceremony, 
Monsieur  Goupille  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  dedicate  one  to  connubial 
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afl'ection.  A  country-dance  was  called, 
and  the  epicier  claimed  the  fair  hand 
of  the  gentle  Adfele.  About  this  time, 
two  persons,  not  hitherto  perceived, 
had  quietly  entered  the  room,  and, 
standing  near  the  doorway,  seemed 
'jxamining  the  dancers,  as  if  in  search 
for  some  one.  They  bobbed  their 
heads  up  and  down,  to  and  fro — now 
stopped— now  stood  on  tiptoe.  The 
one  was  a  tall,  large-whiskered,  fair- 
haired  man  ;  the  other  a  little,  thin, 
neatly  dressed  person,  who  kept  his 
liand  on  the  arm  of  his  companion, 
and  whispered  to  him  from  time  to 
time.  The  whiskered  gentleman  re- 
plied in  a  guttural  tone,  which  pro- 
claimed his  origin  to  be  German.  The 
busy  dancers  did  not  perceive  the 
strangers.  The  bystanders  did,  and 
a  hum  of  curiosity  circled  round  ;  who 
could  they  be  1  —  who  had  invited 
them  1 —  they  were  new  faces  in  the 
Faubourg  —  perhaps  relations  to 
Adfele? 

In  high  delight  the  fair  bride  was 
skipping  down  the  middle,  while  Mon- 
sieurGoupille, wiping  hisforehead  with 
care,  admired  her  agility;  when,  lo 
and  behold  !  the  whiskered  gentleman 
I  have  described,  abruptly  advanced 
from  his  companion,  and  cried — 

"  La  voiln  I — sacre  tonnerre  !  " 

At  that  voice — at  that  apparition, 
the  bride  halted  ;  so  suddenly  indeed, 
that  she  had  not  time  to  put  down 
both  feet,  but  remained  with  one  high 
in  the  air,  while  the  other  sustained 
itself  on  the  light  fantastic  toe.  The 
company  naturally  imagined  this  to 
be  an  operatic  flourish,  which  called 
for  approbation.  Monsieur  Love,  who 
was  thundering  down  behind  her, 
cried  "  Bravo ! "  and  as  the  well- 
grown  gentleman  had  to  make  a  sweep 
to  avoid  disturbing  her  equili!)rii,m, 
he  came  full  against  the  whiskered  i 
stranger,  and  sent  him  ofl"  as  a  bat 
sends  a  ball. 

"  Mon  Dieu!"  cried  Monsieur 
Qoupille.     "  Madouce  a??iie— she  has 


fainted  away !  "  And,  indeed,  Adfele 
had  no  sooner  recovered  her  balance, 
than  she  resigned  it  once  more  into 
the  arms  of  the  startled  Pole,  who  waa 
happily  at  hand. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  German 
stranger,  who  had  saved  himself  from 
falling  by  coming  with  h;s  full  force 
upon  the  toes  of  Mr.  Higgi  ns,  again  ad- 
vanced to  the  spot,  and,  rudely  seizing 
the  fair  bride  by  the  arm,  exclaimed, — 

"  No  sham  if  you  pie  ise,  madame 
— speak  !  What  the  devil  have  you 
done  with  the  money  1 " 

"  Eeally,  sir,"  said  Monsieur  Gou- 
pille,  drawing  up  his  cravat,  "  this  is 
very  extraordinary  conduct !  What 
have  you  got  to  say  to  this  lady's 
money  ] — it  is  my  money  now,  sir  !  " 

"  Oho !  it  is,  is  it  ]  we  '11  soon  see 
that.  Approchez  done.  Monsieur 
Favart,  Jaites  voire  devoir."  * 

At  these  words  the  .small  companion 
of  the  stranger  slowly  sauntered  to 
the  spot,  while  at  the  sound  of  hia 
name  and  the  tread  of  his  step,  the 
throng  gave  way  to  the  right  and  left. 
For  Monsieur  Favart  was  one  of  the 
most  renowned  chiefs  of  the  great  Pa- 
risian police— a  man  worthy  to  be  the 
contemporary  of  the  illustriousVidocq. 

"  Galmez  vous,  Tnessieurs  ;  do  not 
be  alarmed,  ladies,"  said  this  gentle- 
man, in  the  mildest  of  all  human 
voices;  and  certainly  no  oil  dropped 
on  the  waters  ever  produced  so  tran- 
quillising  an  effect  as  that  small, 
feeble,  gentle  tenor.  The  Pole  in 
especial,  who  Avas  holding  the  fair 
bride  with  both  his  arms,  shook  all 
over,  and  seemed  about  to  let  his 
burden  gradually  slide  to  the  floor, 
when  Monsieur  Favart,  looking  at 
him  with  a  benevolent  smile,  said, — 

"Aha,  mon  brave!  c'est  toi.  Resfez 
done.  Hestez,  tenant  toujours  la 
dame!"  f 


*  Approach,  then,  Monsieur  Favart,  and 
do  your  duty. 

j-  Aha,  my  fine  fellow!  it 'g  you.  Stay 
then.    Stay,  always  holding  the  dame. 
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The  Pole,  thus  condemned,  in  the 
French  idiom,  "  always  to  hold  the 
dame,"  mecliauicall}'  raised  liie  arms 
\ie  had  previously  dejected,  and  the 
police  ofKcer,  with  an  approving  nod 
of  the  liead,  said, — 

"  Boa  !  ne  boiigez  point,  c'est  fa .'  "  * 

Monsieur  Goiipille,  in  equal  surprise 
and  indignation  to  see  his  better  half 
tlms  consigned,  without  any  care  to 
his  own  marital  feelings,  to  the  arms 
of  another,  was  about  to  snatch  her 
from  the  Pole,  when  Monsieur  Favart, 
touching  him  on  tlie  breast  with  his 
little  finger,  said,  in  the  suavest 
manner, — 

"  J/o«  bourgeois,  meddle  not  with 
what  does'not  concern  you  !" 

"  With  what  does  not  concern  me!  " 
repeated  Monsieur  Goupille,  drawing 
himself  up  to  so  great  a  stretch  that 
he  seemed  pulling  oft"  his  tights  the 
wrong  way.  "  Explain  yourself,  if 
you  please  !     This  lady  is  my  wife  ! " 

"  Say  that  again, — that 's  all !"  cried 
the  wliiskercd  stranger,  in  most  hor- 
rible French,  and  with  a  furious 
grimace,  as  he  shook  both  his  fists 
'ust  under  the  nose  of  the  ejiicier. 

'•  Say  it  again,  sir,"  said  Monsieur 
Goupille,  by  no  means  daunted  ;  "  and 
wliy  should  not  I  say  it  again  ] — That 
lady  is  my  wife  !  " 

"  You  lie  ! — sh/i  is  mine  !  "  cried 
the  German  ;  and  bending  down,  he 
caught  the  fair  Adtile  from  the  Pole 
witli  as  little  ceremony  as  if  she  had 
never  iiad  a  great-grandfather  a  mar- 
quis, and  giving  iier  a  shake  tliat 
might  have  roused  the  dead,  thundered 
out, — 

"Speak!  Madame  Hihl !  Are  you 
my  wile  or  not  T' 

"Monstre!"  murmured  Adfele, 
opening  her  eyes. 

"  There — you  hear — she  owns  me  ! " 
said  tiie  German,  appealing  to  the 
company  with  a  triumi»liant  air. 

"  C'est.  vrai!  "  said  the  soft  voice  of 
the  policeman.    "  And  now,  pray  don't 


*  Oood  !  don't  btir— that  'h  it. 


let  us  disturb  your  amusements  any 
longer.  We  have  njiacre-xt  the  door. 
Remove   your  lady.  Monsieur  Bihl." 

"  Monsieur  Lofe! — Monsieur  Lofe  !" 
cried,  or  rather  screeched,  the  epicier, 
darting  across  tha  room,  and  seizing 
the  cIia;/  by  tlie  tail  of  his  coat,  just 
as  he  was  half  way  through  the  door, 
"  Come  back  !  Quelle  viauvaise  plais- 
anterie  mefaites-vous  id?*  Did  you 
not  tell  me  that  lady  was  single?  Am 
I  married  or  not  1  Do  1  stand  on  my 
head  or  my  heels  ] " 

"  Hush — hush !  monbonhourgeois !  " 
whispered  Mr.  Love,  "  all  shall  be 
explained  to-morrow ! " 

"Who  is  this  gentleman?"  asked 
Monsieur  Favart,  approaching  Mr. 
Love,  who  seeing  himself  in  for  it, 
suddenly  jerked  oft'  the  epicier,  thrust 
his  hands  down  into  bis  breeches 
pockets,  buried  his  chin  in  his  cravat, 
elevated  his  eyebrows,  s<;rewed  in  iiis 
eyes,  and  putted  out  his  clieeks,  so 
that  the  astonished  Monsieur  Goupille 
really  thought  himself  bewitched,  and 
literally  did  not  recognise  the  face  of 
the  match-maker. 

"  Who  is  this  gentleman  ? "  repeated 
the  little  officer,  standing  beside,  or 
rather  below,  Mr.  Love,  and  looking 
so  diminutive  by  the  contrast,  that 
you  might  liavc  fincied  that  tlie  Priest 
of  Hymen  had  only  to  breathe  to  blow 
him  away. 

"Who  should  he  be,  monsieur?" 
cried,  with  great  pertncss,  Madame 
Rosalie  Caumartin,  coming  to  tho 
relief,  with  the  generosity  of  her  sex. 
—  "This  is  Monsieur  Lofe  —  Anglais 
celiibre.  What  have  you  to  say  against 
him  ? " 

"  He  has  got  five  hundred  francs  of 
mine!"  cried  i\\(i  ei,.cier. 

The  jioliceman  scanned  Mr.  Love, 
with  great  attention.  "  So  you  are  in 
Paris  again  ?  —  Hein  !  —  voTia  jouez 
toujours  voire  rdle  !  "f 


*  VVlmt  scurvy  trick  is  this  you  're  i)Iaying 
me? 
+  Yi)U  're  always  acting  your  part. 
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'^Mafoi!"  said  Mr.  Love,  boldly ; 
"I  doii't  understand  what  monsieur 
means ;  my  character  is  well  known 
— go  and  inquire  it  in  London — ask 
the  Secretary  of  Foreign  Afiliirs  what 
is  said  of  me — inquire  of  my  Aml)as- 
sador — demand  of  my " 

"  Votre  passepo7-t.  monsieur  ?  " 

"  It  is  at  home.  A  gentleman  does 
not  carry  his  passport  in  his  pocket 
when  he  goes  to  a  ball  !  " 

"  I  will  call  and  see  it — au  revoir  ! 
Take  my  advice  and  leave  Paris;  I 
think  I  have  seen  you  somewhere  !  " 

"  Yet  I  have  never  had  the  honour 
to  marry  monsieur  !  "  said  Mr.  Love, 
with  a  polite  bow. 

In  return  for  his  joke,  the  police- 
man gave  Mr.  Love  one  look — it  was 
a  quiet  look,  very  quiet ;  but  Mr. 
Love  seemed  uncommonly  affected 
by  it ;  he  did  not  say  another  word, 
but  found  himself  outside  .the  house 
in  a  twinkling.  Monsieur  Favart 
turned  round  and  saw  the  Pole  making 
himself  as  small  as  possible  behind 
the  goodly  proportions  of  Madame 
Beavor. 

"  What  name  does  that  gentleman 
go  by  ] " 

"  So — vo — lofski,  the  heroic  Pole," 
cried  Madame  Beavor,with  sundry  mis- 
givings at  the  unexpected  cowardice 
of  so  great  a  patriot. 

"  Hein  !  take  care  of  yourselves, 
ladies.  I  have  nothing  against  that 
person  this  time.  But  Monsieur  La- 
tour  has  served  his  apprenticeship  at 
the  galleys,  and  is  no  more  a  Pole 
than  I  am  a  Jew." 

"  And  this  lady's  fortune  !  "  cried 
Monsieur  Goupille,  pathetically ;  "  the 
settlements  are  alt  made — the  notaries 
all  paid.  I  am  sure  there  must  be 
eome  mistake." 

Monsieur  Bihl,  who  had  by  this, 
time  restored  his  lost  Helen  to  her 
senses,  stalked  up  to  the  epicicr,  drag- 
ging the  lady  along  with  him. 

"Sir,  there   is   no   misl^ke!     But, 
when  I  have  got  the  money,  if  you 
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like  to  have  the  lady  you  are  welcome 
to  her." 

"  Mi'vsire!"  again  m'3"'<ired  *i/he 
fair  Adele. 

"The  long  and  the  short  ol  it,"  sai'' 
Monsieur  Favart,  "  is,  that  Monsieur 
Bilil  is  a  brave  gargon,  and  has  been 
half  over  the  world  as  a  courier." 

"  A  courier  ! "  exclaimed  seversj 
voices. 

"Madame  was  nursery-goveraess  td 
an  English  milord.  They  married, 
and  quarelled — no  harm  in  tha'.^e. 
amis;  nothing  more  common.  M.^n 
.sieur  Bihl  is  a  very  faithful  fellow  : 
nursed  his  last  master  in  an  illnes-s 
that  ended  fatally,  because  lie  tra- 
velled with  his  doctor.  Milord  left 
him  a  handsome  legacy — he  retired 
from  service,  and  fell  ill  perhaps  from 
idleness  or  beer.  Is  not  that  the  .-tory, 
Monsieur  Bihl ! " 

"  He  was  always  drunk  —  the 
wretch  ! "  sobbed  Adfele. 

"  That  was  to  drown  my  do- 
mestic sorrows,"  said  the  Ocniian ; 
"  and  when  I  was  sick  ia  my  bed, 
madame  ran  off  with  m  money. 
Thanks  to  monsieur,  I  b  ve  found 
both,  and  I  wish  you  a  ery  good 
night." 

"  Daiisez  vous  toujoitrs,  les  amis," 
said  the  officer,  bowing.  An  following 
Adh\e  and  her  spouse,  the  little  man 
left  the  room  — where  he  had  caused, 
in  chests  so  broad  and  limbs  so 
doughty,  much  the  same  consterna- 
tion as  that  which  some  diminutive 
ferret  occasions  in  a  burro  of  rabbits 
j  twice  his  size. 

Morton  had  outstayed  Mr.  Love. 
But  he  thought  it  unnecessary  to 
linger  long  after  that  gentleman's 
departure;  and,  in  the  genei.d  hubbub 
]  that  ensued,  he  crept  out  unyerceived, 
and  soon  arrived  at  the  bureau.  He 
found  Mr.  Love  and  Mr.  Birnie  already 
engaged  in  packing  up  their  eti'ects. 
"  Why— when  did  ijou  leave!"  said 
Morton  t<i  Mr   Birnie. 

"  I  Sinv  the  policeman  eTiter." 
l\ 
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"  And  why  the  deuce  did  not  yon 
tell  us  ] "  said  Gawtrey. 

"  Every  man  for  himself.  Besides, 
Mr.  Ijove  was  dancing,"  replied  Mr. 
Birnie,  with  a  dull  glance  of  disdain. 

"  Philosopiiy  !  "  muttered  Gawtrey, 
thrustiu'::  his  dress-coat  into  his  trunk ; 
then  suddenly  changing  his  voice, 
"  Ha!  ha!  it  was  a  very  good  joke 
after  all — own  I  did  it  well.  Ecod ! 
if  he  had  not  given  me  that  look,  I 
think  I  should  have  turned  the  tables 
on  him.  But  those  d — d  fellows  learn 
of  the  mad  doctors  how  to  tame  us. 
Faith,  my  heart  went  down  to  m^ 
shoes — yet  I  'm  no  coward  ! " 

"  But,  after  all,  he  evidently  did 
not  know  you,"  said  Mortou  ;  "  and 
what  has  he  to  say  against  you.  Your 
trade  is  a  strange  one,  but  not  dis- 
honest.    Why  give  up  as  if " 

"  My  young  friend,"  interrupted 
Gawtrey,  "  whether  the  officer  comes 
after  us  or  not,  our  trade  is  ruined : 
that  infernal  Aa61c,  with  her  fabu- 
lous grandmaman,  has  clone  for  us. 
Goupille  will  blow  the  temple  about 
our  oars.  No  help  for  it — eh,  Bir- 
nie 1 " 

"  None." 

"  Go  to  bed,  Philip  :  we  '11  call  thee 
ai  daybreak,  for  we  must  make  clear 
work  before  our  neighbours  open  their 
shutters." 

Reclined,  but  half  undressed,  on 
his  bed  in  the  little  cabinet,  Morton 
revolved  the  events  of  the  evening. 
The  thought  that  he  should  see  no 
more  of  that  white  hand  and  that 
lovely  mouth,  which  still  haunted  his 
recollection  as  appertaining  to  the 
incognita,  greatly  indisposed  him  to- 
wards the  abrupt  flight  intended  by 
Gawtrey,  wliile  (so  much  had  his 
faith  in  that  person  depended  upon 
respect  for  iiis  confident  daring,  and 
so  thoroughly  fearless  was  Morton's 
own  nature)  he  felt  himself  greatly 
shaken  in  his  allegiance  to  the  cliicf, 
by  recollecting  the  effect  produced 
on  his  valour  by  a  siimle  glance  from 


the  instrument  of  law.     He  had  not 

yet  lived  long  enough  to  be  aware 
that  men  are  sometimes  the  Repre- 
sentatives cf  Things ;  that  what  the 
scytale  was  to  the  Spartan  hero,  a 
sheriff's  writ  often  is  to  a  Waterloo 
medallist ;  that  a  Bow  Street  runner 
will  enter  the  foullest  den  where 
Murder  sits  with  his  fellows,  and  pick 
out  his  prey  with  the  beck  of  his  fore- 
finger. That,  in  short,  the  thing 
called  Law,  once  made  tangi'ole  and 
present,  rarely  fails  to  palsy  the  fierce 
heart  of  the  thing  called  Crime.  Foi 
Law  is  the  symbol  of  all  mankind 
reared  against  One  Foe— the  Man  of 
Crime.  Not  yet  aware  of  this  truth, 
nor,  indeed,  in  the  least  suspecting 
Gawtrey  of  worse  offences  than  those 
of  a  charlatanic  and  equivocal  pro- 
fession, the  young  man  mused  over 
his  protector's  cowardice  in  disdain 
and  wonder;  till,  wearied  with  con- 
jectures, distrust,  and  shame  at  his 
own  strange  position  of  obligation  to 
one  whom  he  could  not  respect,  he 
fell  asleep. 

When  he  woke  he  saw  the  grey 
light  of  dawn  that  streamed  cheer- 
lessly through  his  shniteriess  window, 
struggling  with  the  faint  ray  of  a 
candle  that  Gawtrey,  shading  with  his 
hand,  held  over  the  slecjier.  He 
started  uj),  and,  in  the  confusion  of 
waking  and  the  imperfect  light  by 
which  he  beheld  the  strong  features 
of  Gawtrey,  half  imagined  it  was  a  foe 
who  stood  before  him. 

"  Take  care,  man  ! "  said  Gawtrey, 
as  Morton,  in  this  belief,  grasped  his 
arm.  "  You  have  a  precious  rough 
gripe  of  your  own.  Be  quiet,  will 
you  ■?  I  have  a  word  to  say  to  you.'' 
Here  nwtrey,  placing  the  candle  on 
a  chair,  returned  to  the  door  and 
closed  it. 

"  Look  you,"  he  said  in  a  whisper, 
"  I  have  nearly  run  through  my  circle 
of  invention,  and  my  wit,  fertile  as  it 
is,  can  present  to  me  little  encourage- 
nient  in  tlif   'uture.     The  eyes  of  this 
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Favart,  once  on  me,  every  disguise 
and  every  double  will  not  long  avail. 
I  dare  not  return  to  London ;  I  am 
too  well  known  in  Brussells,  Berlin, 

and  Vienna " 

"  But,"  interrupted  Morton,  raising 
himself  on  his  arm,  and  fixing  his 
dark  eyes  upon  his  host, — "  but  you 
have  told  me  again  and  again  that 
you  have  committed  no  crime,  why 
then  be  so  fearful  of  discovery  1 "  _ 

"  "Why,"  repeated  Gawtrey,  with  a 
slight  hesitation  which  he  instantly 
overcame,  "  why !  have  not  you  your- 
self learned  that  appearances  have  the 
effect  of  crimes  ■!— were  you  not  chased 
as  a  thief  when  I  rescued  you  from 
your    foe    the    law  ]— are    you    not, 
though  a  boy  in  years,  under  an  alias, 
and   an   exile  from  your  own  land  I 
And  how  can  you  put  these  austere 
questions  to  me,   who  am   growing, 
grey  in    the    endeavour    to   extract 
sunbeams  from   cucumbers  —  subsis- 
tence from   poverty  1    I  repeat  that 
there  are  reasons  why  I  must  avoid, 
for  the  present,  the  great  capitals.     I 
must  sink  in  life,  and  take  to  the 
provinces.    Birnie  is  sanguine  as  ever : 
but  he  is  a  terrible  sort  of  comforter. 
Enough  of  that.     Now  to  yourself: 
our  savings  are  less  than  you  might 
expect ;  to  be  sure,  Birnie  has  been 
treasurer,  and  I  have  laid  by  a  little 
for  Fanny,  which  I  will  rather  starve 
than  touch.     There  remain,  however, 
150  napoleons,  and  our  efiects,  sold 
at  a  fourth  their  value,  will  fetch  150 
more.     Here  is  your  share.     I  have 
compassion   on  you.      I   told  you    I 
would  bear  you  harmless  and  innocent. 
Leave  us,  while  yet  time." 

It  seemed,  then,  to  Morton  that 
Gawtrey  had  divined  his  thoughts  of 
shame  and  escape  of  the  previous 
night ;  perhaps  Gawtrey  had  :  and 
such  is  the  human  heart,  that,  instead 
of  welcoming  the  very  release  he  had 
half  contemplated,  now  that  it  was 
offered  him,  Philip  shrunk  from  it  as 
a  base  desertion. 


"  Poor  Gawtrey ! "  said  he,  pushiA 
back  the  canvass  bag  of  gold  held  oi 
to  him,  "you  shall  not  go  over  th 
world,  and  feel  that  the  orphan  you 
fed  and  fostered  left  you  to  starve 
with  your  money  in  his  pocket.  When 
you  again  assure  me  that  you  have 
committed  no  crime,  you  again  re- 
mind me  that  gratitude  has  no  right 
to  be  severe  upon  the  shifts  and  errors 
of  its  benefactor.  If  you  do  not  con- 
form to  society,  what  has  society  done 
for  me  1  No  !  I  will  not  forsake  you 
in  a  reverse.  Fortune  has  given  you 
a  fall.  What,  then,  courage,  and  at 
her  again  ! " 

These    last    words    were    said    so 
heartily  and    cheerfully  as    Morton 
sprung  from   the  bed,  that  they  in- 
spirited   Gawtrey,    who    had    really 
desponded  of  his  lot. 
I      "  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  cannot  reject 
the  only  friend  left  me ;  and  while  I 
live -.    But  I  will  make  no  pro- 
fessions.    Quick,   then,   our  luggage 
tis  already  gone,  and  I  hear   Birnie 
1  grunting'the  rogue's  march  of  retreat." 
Morton's   toilette   was    soon    com- 
pleted, and  the  three  associates  bade 
adieu  to  the  bureau. 

Birnie,  who  was  taciturn  and  im- 
penetrable as  ever,  walked  a  little 
before  as  guide.  They  arrived,  at 
length,  at  a  semirier's  shop,  placed 
in  an  alley  near  the  Porte  St.  Denis. 
The  serruj-i'er  himself,  a  tall,  begrimed, 
black-bearded  man,  was  taking  tho 
shutters  from  his  shop  as  they  ap- 
proached. He  and  Birnie  exchanged 
silent  nods ;  and  the  former,  leaving 
his  work,  conducted  them  up  a  very 
filthy  flight  of  stairs  to  an  attic,  where 
a  bed,  two  stools,  one  table,  and  an 
old  walnut-tree  bureau,  formed  the 
sole  articles  of  furniture.  Gawtrey 
looked  rather  ruefully  round  the 
black,  low,  damp  walls,  and  said,  in  a 
crest-fallen  tone, — 

«  We  were  better  off  at  the  Temple 
of  Hymen.  But  get  us  a  bottle  of 
wine,  some  eggs,  and  a  fryingpan.— 
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by  Jove,  I  am  a  capital  hand  at  an 
omelet  ! " 

The  serrurier  nodded  again,  grinned, 
and  withdrew. 

"  Rest  here,"  said  Birnie,  in  his 
calm,  passionless  voice,  that  seemed 
to  Morton,  however,  to  assume  an 
unwonted  tone  of  command.  "  I  will 
go  and  make  the  best  bargain  1  can 
for  our  furniture,  buy  fresh  clothes, 
and  engage  our  places  for  Tours." 

"  For  Tours '!  "  repeated  Morton. 

"  Yes,  there  are  some  English  there; 
one  can  live  wherever  there  are  Eng- 
lish," said  Gawtrey. 

"  Hum  ! "  grunted  Birnie,  drily, 
and,  buttoning  up  his  coat,  he  walked 
Blowly  away. 

About  noon   he   returned   with  a 


bundle  of  clothes,  which  Gawtrey 
who  always  regained  his  elasticity  of 
spirit  wherever  there  was  fair  play 
to  his  talents,  examined  with  great 
attention,  and  many  exclamations  of 
"  Bon,  c'est  fa." 

"  I  have  done  well  with  the  Jew," 
said  Birnie,  drawing  from  his  coat 
pocket  two  heavy  bags,  "  One  hundred 
and  eighty  napoleons.  We  shall  com 
mence  with  a  good  capital." 

"  You  are  right,  my  friend,"  said 
Gawtrey. 

The  serrurier  was  then  despatched 
to  the  best  restaurant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  the  three  adventurers 
made  a  less  Socratie  diniiei  than 
might  have  been  expected. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

"  Then  out  again  he  flies  to  wing  his  mazy  round." 

Thomson's  Castle  of  Indolence. 

"  Again  he  gazed, '  It  is,'  said  he, '  the  same  ; 
There  sits  he  upright  in  his  seat  secure, 
As  one  whose  conscience  is  correct  and  pure.'  "— Crabbb. 


The  adventurers  arrived  at  Tours, 
and  established  themselves  there  in  a 
lodging,  without  any  incident  worth 
narrating  by  the  way. 

At  Tours,  Morton  had  nothing  to 
do  but  take  his  pleasure  and  enjoy 
himself.    He  passed  for  a  young  heir ; 
Gawtrey  for  his  tutor — a  doctor  in 
divinity;  Birnie  for  his  valet.     The 
task  of  maintenance  fell  on  Gawtrey, 
who  hit  otf  his  character  to  a  hair ; 
larded  his  grave  jokes  with  University 
scraps  of  Latin  ;  looked  big  and  well- 
fed  ;  wore  knee-breeches  and  a  shovel 
hat ;  and  played  whist  with  the  skill 
of  a  veteran  vicar.     By  his  science  in 
that  game,  he  made,  at  first,  enough, 
at  least,  to  defray  their  weekly  ex- 
penses.    But,    by  degrees,  the  good 
people  at  Tours,  who,  under  pretence 
of  health,  were  there   for   economy, 
grew  shy  of  so  excellent  a  player  ;  and 
though  Gawtrey  always  swore  solemnly 
that  he  played  with  the  most  scru- 
pulous honour,  (an  asseveration  which 
Morton,  at  least,  implicitly  believed,) 
and  no  proof  to  the  contrary  was  ever 
detected,  yet  a  first-rate  card-player  is 
always  a  suspicious  character,  unless 
the  losing  parties  know  exactly  who 
he    is.     The    market    fell    oif,    and 
Gawtrey  at  length  thought  it  prudent 
to  extend  their  travels. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Mr.  Gawtrey,  "  the 
world  now-a-days  has  grown  so  osten 
tatious,  that  one  cannot  travel  ad- 
vantageously without  a  post  chariot 
and  four  horses."      At  length  they 


found  themselves  at  Milan,  which  at 
that  time  was  one  of  the  El  Dorados 
for   gamesters.      Here,    however,   for 
want  of  introductions,  Mr.  Gawtrey 
found  it  difficult  to  get  into  society. 
The  nobles,  proud  and  rich,  played 
high,  but  were  circumspect  in  their 
company ;  the  bourgeoisie,  industrious 
and  energetic,  preserved  much  of  the 
old  Lombard  shrewdness  ;  there  were 
no  tables  d'hdte  and  public  reunions. 
Gawtrey  saw  his  little   capital  daily 
diminishing,  with  the  Alps  at  the  rear, 
and  Poverty  in  the  van.     At  length, 
always  on  the  qui  vive,  he  contrived 
to  make  acquaintance  with  a  Scotch 
family   of  great   respectability.      He 
effected  this  by  picking  up  a  snuff-box 
which  the  Scotchman  had  dropped  in 
taking   out   his  handkerchief.     This 
politeness   paved  the  way  to  a  con- 
versation   in    which    Gawtrey    made 
himself  so  agreeable,  and  talked  with 
such  zest  of  the  Modern  Athens,  and 
the  tricks  practised  upon  travellers, 
that  he  was  presented  to  Mrs.  Mae- 
gregor ;  cards  were  interchanged ;  and, 
as   Mr.   Gawtrey    lived    in    tolerable 
style,    the    Macgregors    pronounced 
him  "  a  vara  genteel  mon."     Once  in 
the   house   of    a  respectable   person, 
Gawtrey   contrived    to   turn   himself 
round  and  round,  till  he  burrowed  a 
•hole    into    the    English    circle    then 
settled  in  Milan.     His  whist-playing 
came  into  requisition,  and  once  more 
Fortune  smiled  upon  Skill. 

To  this  house  the  pupil  one  evening 
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acconipauied  tlie  tutor.  Wlieri  the 
wliist  party,  consisting  of  two  tables, 
was  formed,  the  young  man  found 
liimself  left  out  with  an  old  gentle- 
man, who  seemed  loquacious  and 
goodnatured,  and  who  put  many 
questions  to  Morton,  which  he  found 
it  difficult  to  answer.  One  of  the 
whist  tables  was  now  in  a  state  of 
revolution,  viz.,  a  lady  had  cut  out, 
and  a  gentleman  cut  in,  wlien  the 
door  opened,  and  Lord  Lilburne  was 
announced. 

Mr.  Macgregor,  rising,  advanced 
with  great  respect  to  ,his  personage. 

"  I  scarcely  ventured  to  hope  you 
would  coom.  Lord  Lilburne,  the  night 
is  so  cold." 

"  You  did  not  allow  sufficiently, 
then,  for  the  dullness  of  my  solitary 
inn  and  the  attractions  of  your  circle. 
Aha!  whist  I  see." 

"  You  play  sometimes  ? " 
"  Very  seldom,  now;  I  have  sown 
•  all  my  wild  oats,  and  even  the  ace  of 
spades  can    scarcely   dig    them   out 
again." 
"  Ha !  ha !  vara  gude." 
"  I  will  look  on,"  and  Lord  Lil- 
burne drew  his   diair   to   the  table, 
exactly  opposite  to  Mr.  Gawtrey. 
The  old  gentleman  turned  to  Philip. 
"  An  extraordinary  man.  Lord  Lil- 
burne;  you   have   heard  of  him,  of 
course  ? " 

"  No,  indeed  ;  what  of  him  ? "  asked 
the  young  man,  rousing  himself. 

"  What  of  himr'  said  the  old  gen- 
tlemiin,  with  a  smile ;  "  why  the 
newspapers,  if  you  ever  read  them, 
will  tell  you  enough  of  the  elegant,' 
the  witty  Lord  Lillmrne ;  a  man  of 
eminent  talent,  though  indolent.  He 
was  wild  in  his  youth,  as  clever  men 
often  are;  but,  on  attaining  his  title 
and  fortune,  and  marrying  into  the 
family  of  the  then  premier,  he  became 
more  sedate.  They  say  he  might 
make  a  great  figure  in  politics  if  he 
would.  He  has  a  very  high  reputa- 
tion -very.     People  do  sav  he  is  .still 


fond  of  pleasure,  but  that  is  a  com. 
mon  failing  amongst  the  aristocracy. 
Morality  is  only  found  in  the  middle 
classes,  young  gentleman.  It  is  a 
lucky  family,  that  of  Lilburne;  his 

sister,  Mrs.  Beaufort " 

"  Beaufort ! "  exclaimed  Morton, 
and  then  muttered  to  himself,— "Ah, 
true— true,  I  have  heard  the  name  of 
Lilburne  before." 

"  Do  3'ou  know  the  Beauforts  ?  Wei  1, 
you  remember  how  luckily  Robert' 
Lilburne's  brother-in-law,  came  into 
that  fine  property  just  as  his  prede- 
cessor was  about  to  marry  a " 

Morton  scowled  at  his  garrulous 
acquaintance,  and  stalked  abruptly  to 
the  card  table. 

Ever  since  Lord  Lilburne  had  seated 
himself  opposite  to  Mr.  Gawtrey,  that 
gentleman  had  evinced  a  perturbation 
of  manner  that  became  obvious  to  the 
company.     He  grew  deadly  pale,  his 
hands  trembled,   he  moved   uneasily 
in  his  seat,  he  missed  deal,  he  trumped 
his  partner's  best  diamond,  finally  he 
revoked,  threw  down  his  money,  and 
said,  with  a  forced  smile,  "  That  the 
heat  of  the  room  overcame  him."    As 
he  rose,  Lord  Lilburne  rose  also,  and 
the  eyes  of  both  met.     Those  of  Lil- 
burne were  calm,  but  penetrating  and 
inquisitive   in   their  gaze;    those   of 
Gawtrey  were  like  balls  of  fire.     He 
seemed    gradually   to    dilate    in   his 
height,  his  broad  chest  expanded,  he 
breathed  hard. 

"  Ah,  Doctor,"  said  Mr.  Macgregor, 
"let  me  introduce  you  to  Lord  Lil- 
burne." 

The  peer  bowed  haughtily;  Mr. 
Gawtrey  did  not  return  the  .salutation,' 
but  with  a  sort  of  gulp  as  if  he  were 
swallowing  som.e  burst  of  passion, 
strode  to  the  fire ;  and  then,  turning 
round,  again  fixed  his  gaze  upon  the 
new  guest.  Lilburne,  however,  who 
had  never  lost  his  self  composure  at 
this  strange  rudeness,  was  now  quietly 
talking  with  their  host. 

"  Your  Doctor  seems  an  eoccntrio 
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man^a    little    absent — learned,    I 
suppose.      Have  you  been  to  Como, 

j-et?" 

Mr.  Gawtrey  remained  by  the  fire 
beating  the  devil's  tattoo  upon  the 
chimney-piece,  and  ever  and  anon 
turning  his  glance  towards  Lilburne, 
who  seemed  to  have  forgotten  his 
existence. 

Both  these  guests  stayed  till  the 
party  broke  up;  Mr.  Gawtrey  appa- 
rently wishing  to  outstay  Lord  Lil- 
burne ;  for,  when  the  last  went  down 
stairs,  Mr.  Gawtrey,  nodding  to  his 
comrade,  and  giving  a  hurried  bow  to 
the  host,  descended  also.  As  they 
passed  the  porter's  lodge,  they  found 
Lilburne  on  the  step  of  his  carriage  ; 
he  turned  his  head  abruptly,  and 
again  met  Mr.  Gawtrey's  eye  ;  paused 
a  moment,  and  whispered  over  his 
shoulder, — 

"  So  we  remember  each  other,  sir  1 
— Let  us  not  meet  again;  and,  on 
that  condition,  byegones  are  bye- 
gones." 

"  Scoundrel ! "  muttered  Gawtrey, 
clenching  his  fists  ;  but  the  peer  had 
sprung  into  his  carriage  with  a  light- 
ness scarcely  to  be  expected  from  his 
lameness,  and  the  wheels  whirled 
within  an  inch  of  the  soi-disant  doc- 
tor's right  pump. 

Gawtrey  walked  on  for  some  mo- 
ments in  great  excitement ;  at  length 
he  turned  to  his  companion  : 

"  Do  you  guess  who  Lord  Lilburne 
isl  I  will  tell  you— my  first  foe  and 
Fanny's  grandftither  !  Now,  note  the 
justice  of  Fate  :  Here  is  this  man — 
mark  well — this  man  who  commenced 
life  by  putting  his  faults  on  my  own 
shoulders  !  From  that  little  boss  has 
fungused  out  a  terrible  hump.  This 
man  who  seduced  my  affianced  bride, 
and  then  left  her  whole  soul,  once 
fair  and  blooming — I  swear  it — with 
its    leaves  fresh   from    the  dews  of 


heaven,  one  rank  leprosy, — this  man 
who,  rolling  in  riches,  learned  to  cheat 
and  pilfer  as  a  boy  learns  to  dance 
and  play  the  fiddle,  and  (to  damn 
me,  whose  happiness  he  had  blasted) 
accused  me  to  the  world  of  his  own 
crime! — here  is  this  man  who  has 
not  left  oiF  one  vice,  but  added  to 
those  of  his  youth  the  bloodless  craft 
of  the  veteran  knave;— here  is  this 
man,  flattered,  courted,  great,  march' 
ing  through  lanes  of  bowing  parasitea 
to  an  illustrious  epitaph  and  a  marble 
tomb,  and  I,  a  rogue  too,  if  you  will, 
but  rogue  for  my  bread,  dating  from 
him  my  errors  and  my  ruin  !  I — vaga- 
bond —  outcast—  skulking  through 
tricks  to  avoid  crime — why  the  diifer- 
ence]  Because  one  is  born  rich  and 
the  other  poor — because  he  has  no 
excuse  for  crime,  and  therefore  no  one 
suspects  him ! " 

The  wretched  man  (for  at  that 
moment  he  was  wretched)  paused 
breathless  from  his  passionate  and 
rapid  burst,  and  before  him  rose  in 
its  marble  majesty,  with  the  moon 
full  upon  its  shining  spires  —  the 
wonder  of  Gothic  Italy — the  Cathedral 
Church  of  Milan. 

"  Chafe  not  yourself  at  the  universal 
fiite,"  said  the  young  man,  with  a 
bitter  smile  on  his  lips  and  pointing 
to  the  cathedral,  "  I  have  not  lived 
long,  but  I  have  learned  already 
enough  to  know  this — he  who  could 
raise  a  pile  like  that,  dedicated  to 
heaven,  would  be  honoured  as  a  saint; 
he  who  knelt  to  God  by  the  road-side 
under  a  hedge  would  be  sent  to  the 
house  of  correction  as  a  vagabond  ' 
The  difference  between  man  and  man 
is  money,  and  will  be,  when  you,  the 
despised  charlatan,  aud  Lilburne,  the 
honoured  cheat,  have  not  left  as  much 
dust  behind  you  as  will  till  a  snufF-box. 
Comfort  yourself,  you  are  in  the 
m^ority." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 


"  A  desert  wild 
Before  them  stretched  bare,  comfortless,  and  vast. 
With  gibbets,  bones,  and  carcasses  defiled." 

Thomson's  Cattle  of  Indolence. 


Mr.  Gawtret  did  not  wi.'5h  to  give  his 
foe  the  triumph  of  thinking  he  had 
driven  him  from  Milan ;  he  resolved 
to  stay  and  brave  it  cut ;  hut  when 
he  appeared  in  public,  he  found  the 
acquaintances  he  had  formed  bow 
politely,  but  cross  to  the  other  side  of 
the  way.  Xo  more  invitations  to  tea 
and  cards  showered  in  upon  the  jolly 
parson.  He  was  puzzled,  for  people, 
while  they  shunned  him  did  not 
appear  uncivil.  He  found  out  at  last 
that  a  report  was  circulated  that  he 
was  deranged;  though  he  could  not 
trace  this  rumour  to  Lord  Lilburne, 
he  was  at  no  loss  to  guess  from  wtiom 
it  had  emanated.  His  own  eccen- 
tricities, especially  his  recent  manner 
at  Mr.  Macgregor's,  gave  confirmation 
to  the  charge.  Again  the  funds  began 
to  sink  low  in  the  canvass  bags,  and, 
at  length,  in  despair,  Mr.  Gawtrey  was 
obliged  to  quit  the  field.  They  re- 
turned to  France  through  Switzerland 
—a  count ly  too  poor  for  gamesters ; 
and  ever  since  the  interview  with 
Lilburne,  a  great  change  had  come 
over  Gawtreys  gay  spirit :  he  grew 
moody  and  thoughtful,  he  took  no 
pains  to  replenish  the  common  stock, 
he  talked  much  and  seriously  to  his 
young  friend  of  poor  Fanny,  and 
owned  that  he  yearned  to  see  her 
again.  The  desire  to  return  to  Paris 
haunted  him  like  a  fatality,  he  saw 
the  danger  that  awaited  him  there, 
but  it  only  allured  him  the  more,  as 
the  candle  does  the  moth  whose  wings 
it  has    sing'jd.      Birnie,  who,    in  all 


their  vicissitudes  and  wanderings, 
their  ups  and  downs,  retained  the 
same  tacit,  immoveable  demeanonr, 
received  with  a  sneer  the  orders  at 
last  to  march  back  upon  the  French 
capital,  "  You  would  never  have  left 
it,  if  you  had  taken  my  advice,"  he 
said,  and  quitted  the  room. 

Mr.  Gawtrey  gazed  after  him  and 
muttered,  "Is  the  die  then  ca-sf!" 

"  What  does  he  mean  ? "  said  Mor- 
ton. 

"  You  will  know  soon,"  replied 
Gawtrey,  and  he  followed  Birnie  ;  and 
from  that  time  the  whispered  confe- 
rences with  that  person,  which  had 
seemed  suspended  during  their  tra 
vels,  were  renewed. 


One  morning,  three  men  were  seen 
entering  Paris  on  foot  through  the 
Porte  St.  Denis.  It  was  a  fine  day  in 
spring,  and  the  old  city  looked  gay 
with  its  loitering  passengers  and 
gaudy  shops-,  and  under  that  clear 
blue  exhilarating  sk}',  so  peculiar  to 
France. 

Two  of  these  men  walked  abreast, 
the  other  preceded  them  a  few  steps. 
The  one  who  went  first — thin,  pale, 
and  threadbare — yet  seemed  to  suffer 
the  least  from  fatigue :  he  walked 
with  a  long,  swinging,  noiseless  stride, 
looking  to  the  right  and  left  from  the 
corners  of  his  eyes.  Of  the  two  who 
followed,  one  was  handsome  and  finely 
formed,  but  of  swarthy  complexion, 
young,  yet  with  a  look  of  care ;  th§ 
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ether,  of  sturdy  frame,  leaned  on  a 
thick  stick,  and  his  eyes  were  gloomily 
cast  down. 

"  Philip,"  said  the  last,  "  in  coming 
back  to  Paris — I  feel  that  T  am  coming 
back  to  my  grave  !  " 

"  Pooh  ! — you  were  equally  despon- 
dent in  our  excursions  elsewhere." 

"  Because  I  was  always  thinking  of 
poor  Fanny,  and  because — because — 
Birnie  was  ever  at  me  with  his  horrible 
temptations ! '" 

"  Birnie  !  I  loathe  the  man !  Will 
you  never  get  rid  of  him  ]  " 


"  I  cannot !  Hush  !  he  will  hear 
us !  How  ualucky  we  have  been ! 
and  now  without  a  sous  in  our  pocket* 
— here  the  dunghill — there  the  gaol ! 
We  are  in  his  power  at  last!" 

"  His  power!  what  mean  you  ?" 

"  What  ho  !  Birnie  !  "  cried  Gaw 
trey,  unheeding  Morton's  question, 
"  Let  us  halt  and  breakfast  :  I  am 
tired." 

"  You  forget ! — we  have  no  moiiey 
till  we  make  it!"  returned  Biruia 
coldly. —  "Come  to  the  ffn-urier':-'— 
t*  will  trust  U8 ' '' 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"Oaant  Beggary  and  Scorn  with  many  hell-hounds  more." 

Thomson's  Castle  of  IndolentC 

"  The  other  was  a  fell,  despiteful  fiend." — Ibid. 

"Your  happiness  behold  I  then  straight  a  wand 
He  waved,  an  anti-magic  power  that  hath 
Truth  from  illusive  falsehood  to  command." — Ibid. 

"  But  what  for  us,  the  children  of  despair, 
Brought  to  the  brink  of  hell — what  hope  remains? 
Rksolve,  Rbsolte  !  "—Ibid. 


It  may  be  observed  tbat  there  are 
certain  years  in  which  in  a  civilised 
country  some  particular  crime  comes 
into  vogue.  Its  flares  its  season,  and 
then  burns  out.  Tlius  at  one  time  we 
have  Burking — at  another,  Swingism 
— now,  suicide  is  in  vogue — now,  poi- 
soning tradespeople  in  apple-dump- 
lings—  now,  little  boys  stab  each 
other  with  penknives — now,  common 
soldiers  shoot  at  their  sergeants. 
Almost  every  year  there  is  one  crime 
peculiar  to  it ;  a  sort  of  annual  which 
overruns  the  country,  but  does  not 
bloom  again.  Unquestionably  the 
Press  has  a  great  deal  to  do  witli 
these  epidemics.  Let  a  newspaper 
once  give  an  account  of  some  out-of- 
the-way  atrocity  that  has  the  charm 
of  being  novel,  and  certain  depraved 
minds  fasten  to  it  like  leeches.  They 
brood  over  and  revolve  it — the  idea 
^rows  up,  a  horrid  phantasmalian 
monomania;*  and  all  of  a  sudden,  in 
a  hundred  different  places,  the  one 
seed  sown  by  the  leaden  types  springs 
np  into  foul  flowering.  But  if  the 
first   reported    aboriginal   crime   has 


*  An  old  Spanish  writer,  treating  of  the 
Inquisition,  has  gome  very  striking  remarks 
on  the  kind  of  madness  which,  wlienover 
some  terrible  notoriety  is  given  to  a  j)artieii- 
lar  offence,  leads  persons  of  distempered 
fancy  to  accuse  themselves  of  it.  He  obsi-rves 


been  attended  with  impunity,  how 
much  more  does  the  imitative  faculty 
cling  to  it.  Ill-judged  mercy  falls, 
not  like  dew,  but  like  a  great  heap  of 
manure,  on  the  rank  deed. 

Now  it  happened  that  at  the  time 
I  write  of,  or  rather  a  little  before, 
there  had  been  detected  and  tried  in 
Paris  a  most  redoubted  coiner.  He 
had  carried  on  the  business  with  a 
dexterity  that  won  admiration  even 
for  the  offence  ;  and,  moreover,  he  had 
served  previously  with  some  distinc- 
tion at  Austerlitz  and  Marengo.  The 
consequence  was  that  the  public  went 
with  instead  of  against  him,  and  his 
sentence  was  transmuted  to  three 
years'  imprisonment  by  the  govern- 
ment. For  all  governments  in  free 
countries  aspire  rather  to  be  popular 
than  just. 

No  sooner  was  this  case  reported  in 
the  journals,  and  even  the  gravest 
took  notice  of  it — which  is  not  common 
with  the  scholastic  journals  of  France, 
-—no  sooner  did  it  make  a  stir  and  a 
sensat  ion,  and  cover  the  criminal  with 
celebrity,    than    the    result    became 


that  when  the  cruelties  of  the  Inquisitinn 
.against  the  imaginary  crime  of  sorcery  were 
the  most  barbarous,  this  singular  frenzy  led 
numbers  to  accuse  themselves  of  sorcery. 
The  publication  and  celebrity  of  the  crime 
begat  the  desire  of  the  crime. 
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noticeable  in   a  very   large  issue  of 
false  money. 

Coining  in  the  year  I  now  write  of 
was  the  fashionable  crime.  The  police 
were  roused  into  full  vigour :  it  be- 
came known  to  them  that  there  was 
one  gang  Ln  especial  who  cultivated 
this  art  with  singular  success.  Their 
coinage  was,  indeed,  so  good,  so 
•superior  to  all  their  rivals,  that  it 
was  often  unconsciously  preferred  by 
the  public  to  the  real  mintage.  At 
the  same  time  they  carried  on  their 
calling  with  such  secrecy,  that  they 
utterly  baffled  discovery. 

An  immense  reward  was  offered  by 
ihe  bureau  to  any  one  who  would 
betray  his  accomplices,  and  Monsieur 
Favart  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a 
commission  of  inquiry.  This  person 
had  himself  been  &  faux  monnoyer, 
and  was  an  adept  in  the  art,  and  it 
was  he  who  had  discovered  the  re- 
doubted coiner  who  had  brought  the 
crime  into  such  notoriety  ; — Monsieur 
Favart  was  a  man  of  the  most  vigi- 
lant acuteness,  the  most  indefatigable 
research,  and  of  a  courage  which,  ^er- 
naps,  is  more  common  than  we  sup- 
pose. It  is  a  popular  error  to  suppose 
that  courage  means  courage  in  every 
thing.  Put  a  hero  on  board  ship  at 
a  five-barred  gate, — and  if  he  is  not 
used  to  hunting  he  will  turn  pale. 
Put  a  fox-hunter  on  one  of  the  Swiss 
chasms,  over  which  the  mountaineer 
springs  like  a  roe  and  his  knees  will 
knock  under  him. — People  are  brave 
in  the  dangers  to  which  they  accustom 
themselves,  either  in  imagination  or 
practice. 

Monsieur  Favart  then  was  a  man 
of  the  most  daring  bravery  in  facing 
rogues  and  cut-throats.  He  awed 
them  with  his  very  eye  ;  yet  he  had 
been  known  to  have  been  kicked 
down  stairs  by  his  wife,  and  when  he 
was  drawn  into  the  grand  army,  he 
deserted  the  eve  of  his  first  battle. 
Such,  as  moralists  say,  is  the  incon- 
sistency of  man !  , 


But  Monsieur  Favart  Avas  sworn  to 
trace  the  coiners,  and  he  had  never 
failed  yet  in  any  enterprise  he  under- 
took. One  day  he  presented  himself 
to  his  chief  with  a  countenance  so 
elated,  that  that  penetrating  function- 
ary said  to  him  at  once, — 

"  You  have  heard  of  our  messieurs ! " 

"  I  have :  I  am  to  visit  them  to- 
night." 

"  Bravo !  How  many  men  will  you 
take  ] " 

"  From  twelve  to  twenty  to  leave 
without  on  guard.  But  I  must  enter 
alone.  Such  is  the  condition :  an 
accomplice  who  fears  his  own  throat 
too  much  to  be  openly  a  betrayer, 
will  introduce  me  to  the  house, — nay, 
to  the  very  room.  By  his  descrip- 
tion, it  is  necessary  !•  should  know 
the  exact  locale  in  order  to  cut  off 
retreat;  so  to-morrow  night  I  shall 
surround  the  beehive  and  take  the 
honey." 

"  They  are  desperate  fellows,  these 
coiners  always  ;  better  be  cautious." 

"  You  forget,  I  was  one  of  them, 
and  know  the  masonry." 

About  the  same  time  this  conversa- 
tion was  going  on  at  the  bureau  of 
the  police,  in  another  part  of  the  town 
Morton  and  Gawtrey  were  seated 
alone.  It  is  some  weeks  since  they 
entered  Paris,  and  spring  has  mel- 
lowed into  summer.  The  house  in 
which  they  lodged  was  in  the  lordly 
quartier  of  the  Faubourg  St.  Ger- 
main ;  the  neighbouring  streets  were 
venerable  with  the  ancient  edifices  of 
a  fallen  noblesse;  but  their  tenement 
was  in  a  narrow,  dingy  lane,  and  the 
building  itself  seemed  beggarly  and 
ruinous  The  apartment  was  in  an 
attic  on  the  sixth  story,  and  the 
window,  placed  at  the  back  of  the 
lane,  looked  upon  another  row  of 
houses  of  a  better  description,  that 
communicated  with  one  of  the  great 
streets  of  the  quartier.  The  space 
between  their  abode  and  their  oppo- 
site neighbours  was  so  narrow   that 
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the  Sim  could  scarcely  pierce  between. 
In  the  height  of  summer  might  be 
found  there  a  perpetual  shade. 

The  pair  were  seated  by  the  win- 
dow. Gawtrey,  well-dressed,  smooth- 
shaven,  as  in  his  palmy  time ;  Morton, 
in  the  same  garments  with  which  he 
had  entered  Paris,  weather  stained  and 
ragged.  Looking  towards  the  case- 
ments of  the  attic  in  the  opposite 
house,  Gawtrey  said,  mutteringly, — 
•■  I  wonder  where  Birnie  has  been, 
and  why  he  is  not  returned  :  I  grow 
suspicious  of  that  man.". 

"Suspicious of  what  1"  asked  Morton. 
"  Of  his  honesty  ?  Wonld  he  rob  you  1 " 

"Rob  me!  Humph — perhaps!  But 
you  see  I  am  in  Paris,  in  spite  of  the 
hints  of  the  police ;  he  may  denounce 
me." 

"Whj'  then  suffer  him  to  lodge 
away  from  you?" 

"  Why  t  because,  by  having  sepa- 
rate houses,  there  are  two  channels  of 
escape.  A  dark  night,  and  a  ladder 
thrown  across  from  window  to  window, 
lie  is  with  us,  or  we  with  him." 

"But  wherefore  such  precautions] 
You  blind — you  deceive  me ;  what 
have  you  done  1 — what  is  your  em- 
ployment now  '! — You  are  mute. — 
Hark  you,  Gawtrey  !  I  have  pinned 
my  fate  to  you — I  am  fallen  from 
hope  itself.  At  times  it  almost  makes 
me  mad  to  look  back — and  yet  you 
do  not  trust  me.  Since  your  return 
to  Paris  you  are  absent  whole  nights 
— often  days ;  you  are  moody  and 
thoughtful — yet,  whatever  your  busi- 
ness, it  seems  to  bring  you  ample 
returns." 

"  You  think  that,"  said  Gawtrey, 
mildly,  and  with  a  sort  of  pity  in  his 
voice,  "yet  you  refuse  to  take  even 
the  money  to  change  those  rags." 

"  Because  I  know  not  how  the 
money  was  gained.  Ah  I  Gawtrey  ; 
I  am  not  too  proud  for  charity,  but  I 
am  for " 

He  checked  the  word  upjjcrmost  in 
bis  thoughts,  and  resumed,  — 


"  Yes  ;  your  occupations  seem  lucra- 
tive. It  was  but  yesterday  Biniie 
gave  me  fifty  napoleons,  for  which  lie 
said  you  wished  change  in  silver." 

"Did   he?      The    ras Well  : 

and  you  got  change  for  them  ? " 

"  I  know  not  why,  but  I  refused." 

"That  was  right,  Philip.  Do  no- 
thing that  man  tells  you." 

"  Will  you  then  trust  me  1  You 
are  engaged  in  some  horrible  traffic  ! 
it  may  be  blood  I  I  am  no  longer  a 
boy— I  have  a  will  of  my  own — I  will 
not  be  silently  and  blindly  entrapped 
to  perdition.  If  I  march  thither,  it 
shall  be  with  my  own  consent.  Trust 
me,  and  this  day,  or  we  part  to- 
morrow." 

"  Be  ruled.  Some  secrets  it  is 
better  not  to  know." 

"It  matters  not!  I  have  come  to 
my  decision  : — I  ask  yours." 

Gawtrey  paused  for  some  moments 
in  deep  thought.  At  last,  he  lifted 
his  eyes  to  Philip,  and  replied,— 

"  Well,  then,  if  it  must  be.  Sooner 
or  later  it  must  have  been  so,  and  I 
waiTt  a  confidant.  You  are  bold,  and 
will  not  shrink.  You  desire  to  know 
my  occupation — will  you  witness  it 
to-night  1 " 

"  I  am  prepared  :  to-night !  " 

Here  a  stej)  was  heard  on  the  stairs 
— a  knock  at  the  door — and  Birnie 
entered. 

He  drew  aside  Gawtrey,  and  whis- 
pered him,  as  usual,  for  .some  mo- 
ments. 

Gawtrey  nodded  his  head,  and  then 
said  aloud, — 

"  To-morrow  we  shall  talk  without 
reserve  before  my  young  friend.  To- 
night he  joins  us." 

"Tonight! — very  well!"  said  Bir- 
nie, with  his  cold  sneer.  "  He  must 
take  the  oath  ;  and  you,  with  your  life, 
will  be  responsible  for  his  honesty '!  " 

"Ay!  it  is  the  rule." 

"  Goodbye,  then,  till  we  meet,"  said 
Birnie,  and  withdrew. 

"  J  wonder."  .said  Gawtrey.  musinglj 
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and  between  his  grinded  teeth,  "  whe- 
ther I  shall  ever  have  a  good  fair  shot 
at  that  fellow]  Ho!  ho!"  and  his 
laugh  shook  the  walls. 

Morton  looked  hard  at  Gawtrey,  as 
the  latter  now  sunk  down  in  his  chair, 
and  gazed  with  a  vacant  stare,  that 
seemed  almost  to  partake  of  imbe- 
cility, upon  the  opposite  wall.  The 
careless,  reckless,  jovial  expression, 
which  usually  characterised  the  fea- 
tures of  the  man,  had  for  some  weeks 
given  place  to  a  restless,  anxious,  and 
at  times  ferocious,  aspect;  like  the 
beast  that  first  finds  a  sport  while  the 
hounds  are  yet  afar,  and  his  limbs  are 
yet  strong,  in  the  chase  which  marks 
him  for  his  victim,  but  grows  despe- 
rate with  rage  and  fear  as  the  day 
nears  its  close,  and  the  death-dogs 
pant  hard  upon  his  track  :  but  at  that 
moment,  the  strong  features,  with 
their  gnarled  muscle  and  iron  sinews, 
seemed  to  have  lost  every  sign  both  of 
passion  and  the  will,  and  to  be  locked 
in  a  stolid  and  dull  repose.  At  last 
he  looked  up  at  Morton,  and  said, 
with  a  smile  like  that  of  an  old  man 
in  his  dotage, — 

"  I  'm  thinking  that  my  life  has 
been  one  mistake]  I  had  talents — 
you  would  not  fancy  it — but  once  I 
was  neither  a  fool  nor  a  villain !  Odd, 
isn't  it]   Just  reach  me  the  brandy." 

But  Morton,  with  a  slight  shudder, 
turned  and  left  the  room. 

He  walked  on  mechanically,  and 
gained,  at  last,  the  superb  Quai  that 
borders  the  Seine :  there,  the  pas- 
sengers became  more  frequent;  gay 
equipages  rolled  along ;  the  white 
and  lofty  mansions  looked  fair  and 
stately  in  the  clear  blue  sky  of  early 
summer;  beside  him  flowed  the 
sparkling  river,  animated  with  the 
painted  baths  that  floated  on  its  sur- 
face :  earth  was  merry  and  heaven 
serene ;  his  heart  was  dark  through 
all :  Night  within — Morning  beauti- 
ful without !  At  last  he  paused  by 
that  bridge,  stately  with  the  statues 


of  those  whom  the  caprice  of  time 
honours  with  a  name ;  for  though 
Zeus  and  his  gods  be  overthrown, 
while  earth  exists  will  live  the  wor- 
ship of  Dead  Men; — the  bridge  liy 
which  you  pass  from  the  royal  Tuile- 
ries,  or  the  luxurious  streets  beyond 
the  Rue  de  Rivoli,  to  the  Senate  of 
the  emancipated  People,  and  the 
gloomy  and  desolate  grandeur  of  the 
Faubourg  St.  Germain,  in  whose  ve- 
nerable haunts  the  impoverished  de- 
scendants of  the  old  feudal  tyrants, 
whom  the  birth  of  the  Senate  over- 
threw, yet  congregate ; — the  ghosts  of 
departed  powers  proud  of  the  shadows 
of  great  names.  As  the  English  out- 
cast paused  midway  on  the  bridge, 
and  for  the  first  time  lifting  his  head 
from  his  bosom,  gazed  around,  there 
broke  at  once  on  his  remembrance 
that  terrible  and  fatal  evening  when, 
hopeless,  friendless,  desperate,  he  had 
begged  for  charity  of  his  uncle's  hire- 
ling, with  all  the  feelings  that  then 
(so  imperfectly  and  lightly  touched 
on  in  his  brief  narrative  to  Gawtrey) 
had  raged  and  blackened  in  his  breast, 
urging  to  the  resolution  he  had 
adopted,  casting  him  on  the  ominous 
friendship  of  the  man  whose  guidance 
he  even  then  had  suspected  and  dis- 
trusted. The  spot  in  either  city  had 
had  a  certain  similitude  and  corres- 
pondence each  with  each :  at  the 
first,  he  had  consummated  his  despair 
of  human  destinies — he  had  dared  to 
forget  the  Providence  of  God— he  had 
arrogated  his  fate  to  himself:  by  the 
first  bridge  he  had  taken  his  resolve ; 
by  the  last  he  stood  in  awe  at  the 
result ! — stood  no  less  poor — no  less 
abject — equally  in  rags  and  squalor ; 
but  was  his  crest  as  haughty  and  his 
eye  as  fearless,  for  was  his  conscience 
as  free  and  his  honour  as  unstained  1 
Those  arches  of  stone — those  rivers 
that  rolled  between,  seemed  to  him 
then  to  take  a  more  mystic  and  typi 
cal  sense  than  belongs  to  the  outer 
world  —  they   were    the    bridges    to 
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the  Rivers  of  his  Life,  Plunged  in 
tlioughts  so  confused  and  dim  that  he 
couUl  scarcely  distinguish,  through 
t-he  chaos,  the  one  streak  of  light 
which,  perhaps,  heralded  the  recon- 
struction or  regeneration  of  the  ele- 
ments of  his  soul ; — two  passengers 
halted,  also,  by  his  side. 

"  You  will  be  late  for  the  debate," 
said  one  of  them  to  the  other.  "  Why 
do  you  stop  ? " 

"  My  friend,"  said  the  other,  "  I 
never  pass  this  spot  without  recalling 
the  time  when  I  stood  here  without 
a  sou,  or,  as  I  thought,  a  chance  of 
one,  and  impiously  meditated  self-de- 
struction." 

"  You  ! — now  so  rich — so  fortunate 
in  repute  and  station  ! — is  it  possible? 
How  was  it]  A  lucky  chancel — a 
sudden  legacy]" 

"  No  :  Time,  Faith,  and  Energy — 
the  three  Friends  God  has  given  to 
the  Poor ! " 

The  men  moved  on ;  but  Morton, 
who  had  turned  his  face  towards  them, 
fancied  that  the  last  speaker  fixed  on 
him  his  bright,  cheerful  eye,  with  a 
meaning  look ;  and  when  the  man 
was  gone,  he  repeated  those  words, 
and  hailed  them  in  his  heart  of  hearts 
as  an  augury  from  above. 

Quickly,  then,  and  as  if  by  magic, 
the  former  confusion  of  his  mind 
seemed  to  settle  into  distinct  shapes 
of  courage  and  resolve.  "  Yes,"  he 
muttered ;  "  I  will  keep  this  night's 
appointment  I  will  learn  the  secret 
of  these  men's  life.  In  my  inexperi- 
ence and  destitution,  I  have  suffered 
myself  to  be  led  hitherto  into  a  part- 
nership, if  not  with  vice  and  crime,  at 
leai^t  with  subterfuge  and  trick.  I 
awake  from  my  reckless  boyhood — 
my  unworthy  palterings  with  my 
better  self  If  Gawtrcy  be  as  I  dread 
to  find  him — if  he  be  linked  in  some 
guilty  and  hateful  traffic   with   that 

loathsome   accomplice — I    will ." 

lie  paused,  for  his  heart  whispered, 
"  Well,  and  even  bo, — the  ijuilty  man 


clothed  and  fed  thee!"  "  I  will,"  re- 
sumed his  thought,  in  answer  to  his 
heart — "  I  will  goon  my  knees  to  him 
to  fly  while  there  is  yet  time,  to  work 
— beg — starve— perish  even — rather 
than  lose  the  right  to  look  man  in 
the  face  without  a  blush,  and  kneel 
to  his  God  without  remorse  !" 

And  as  he  thus  ended,  he  felt  sud- 
denly as  if  he  himself  were  restored 
to  the  perception  and  the  joy  of  the 
Nature  and  the  World  around  him  ; 
the  NIGHT  had  vanishes'  from  his  soul 
— lie  inhaled  the  balm  and  freshness 
of  the  air — he  comprehended  the  de- 
light which  the  liberal  June  was  scat- 
tering over  the  earln  —  he  looked 
above,  and  his  eyes  were  suffused  with 
pleasure,  at  the  smile  of  the  soft  blue 
skies.  The  morning  became,  as  it 
were,  a  part  of  his  own  being ;  and 
he  felt  that  as  the  world  in  spite  of 
the  storms  is  fair,  so  in  spite  of  evil 
God  is  good.  He  walked  on — he 
passed  the  bridge,  but  his  step  was  no 
more  the  same, — he  forgot  his  rags. 
Why  should  he  be  ashamed  ]  And 
thus,  in  the  very  flush  of  this  new  and 
strange  elation  and  elasticity  of  spirit, 
he  came  unawares  upon  a  group  of 
young  men,  lounging  before  the  porch 
of  one  of  the  chief  hotels  in  that  splen- 
did Rue  de  Rivoli,  wherein  Wealth 
and  the  English  have  made  their 
homes.  A  groom,  mounted,  was  lead- 
ing another  horse  up  and  down  the 
road,  and  the  young  men  were  making 
their  comments  of  approbation  upon 
both  the  horses,  especially  the  one 
led,  which,  was,  indeed,  of  uncommon 
beauty  and  great  value.  Even  Mor- 
ton, in  whom  the  boyish  passion  of 
his  earlier  life  yet  existed,  paused  to 
turn  his  experienced  and  admiring 
eye  upon  the  stately  shape  and  pace 
of  the  noble  animal,  and  as  he  did  so, 
a  name  too  well  remembered  came 
upon  his  ear. 

"  Certainly,  Arthur  Beaufort  is  the 
most  enviable  fellow  in  Europe !  " 

"  Why,   yes,"  said  another  of  the 
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young  men  ;  "  he  has  plenty  of  money 
— is  good-looking,  devilish  good-na 
turedj  clever,  and  spends  like  a 
prince." 

"  Has  the  best  horses ! " 
"The  best  luck  at  roulette!" 
"  The  prettiest  girls  in  love  with 
Jiim  !" 

"  And  no  one  enjoys  life  more.  Ah ! 
here  he  is  ! " 

The  group  parted  as  a  light,  grace- 
ful iigure  came  out  of  a  jeweller's 
shop  that  adjoined  the  hotel,  and 
halted  gaily  amongst  the  loungers. 
Morton's  first  impulse  was  to  harry 
from  the  spot ;  his  second  impulse 
arrested  his  step,  and,  a  little  apart, 
and  half-hid  beneath  one  of  the  arches 
i>f  the  colonnade  which  adorns  the 
street,  the  Outcast  gazed  upon  the 
Heir.  There  was  no  comparison  in 
the  natural  personal  advantages  of 
the  two  young  men ;  for  Philip  Mor- 
ton, despite  all  the  hardships  of  his 
rough  career,  had  now  grown  up  and 
ripened  into  a  rare  perfection  of  form 
and  feature.  His  broad  cliest,  his 
erect  air,  his  lithe  and  symmetrical 
length  of  limb,  united,  happily,  the 
attributes  of  activity  and  strength ; 
and  thous'h  there  was  no  delicacy 
of  youthful  bloom  Hipon  his  dark 
cheek,  and  though  lines  which  should 
have  come  later  marred  its  smooth- 
ness with  the  signs  of  care  and 
thought,  yet  an  expression  of  intelli- 
gence and  daring,  equally  beyond  his 
years,  and  the  evidence  of  hardy,  ab- 
stemious, vigorous  health,  served  to 
show  to  the  full  advantage  the  outline 
of  features  which,  noble  and  regular, 
though  stern  and  masculine,  the  artist 
might  have  borrowed  for  his  ideal  of 
a  young  Spartan  arming  for  his  first 
battle.  Arthur,  slight  to  feebleness, 
and  with  the  paleness,  partly  of  con- 
stitution, partly  of  gay  excess,  on  his 
fair  and  clear  complexion,  had  fea- 
tures for  less  symmetrical  and  impres- 
sive than  his  cousin  :  but  what  tlien^ 
All  that  are  bestowed  by  elegance  of 


dress,  the  refinements  of  hixxuious 
habit,  the  nameless  grace  that  comes 
from  a  mind  and  a  manner  polished 
— the  one  by  literary  culture,  the 
other  by  social  intercourse,  invested 
the  person  of  the  heir  with  a  fascina- 
tion that  rude  Nature  alone  ever  fails 
to  give.  And  about  him  there  was  i 
gaiety,  an  airiness  of  spirit,  an  atmo- 
sphere  of  enjovment,  which  bespoke 
one  who  is  in  love  with  life. 

"  Why,  this  is  lucky !  I  'm  so  glad 
to  see  j'ou  all !  "  said  Arthur  Beaufort, 
with  that  silver-ringing  tone,  and 
charming  smile,  which  are  to  the 
happy  spring  of  man  what  its  music 
and  its  sunshine  are  to  the  spring  of 
earth.  "  You  must  dine  with  me  at 
Verey's.  I  want  something  to  rouse 
me  to-day ;  for  I  did  not  get  home  from 
the  Salon*  till  four  this  morning." 

"  But  you  won  ] " 

"  Yes,  Marsden.  Hang  it !  I  always 
■win :  I  who  could  so  well  afford  "to 
lose  :  I  'm  quite  ashamed  of  my  luck ! " 

"  It  is  easy  to  spend  what  one 
wins,"  observed  Mr.  Marsden,  senten- 
tiously  ;  "  and  I  see  you  have  been  at 
the  jeweller's!  A  present  for  Cecile  ? 
Well,  don't  blush,  my  dear  fellow. 
What  is  life  without  women?" 

"And  wine?"  said  a  second. 

"And  playl"  said  a  third. 

"  And  wealth  V  said  a  fourth. 

"  And  you  enjoy  them  all !  Happy 
fellow  ! "  said  a  fifth. 

The  Outcast  pulled  his  hat  over  hik 
brows,  and  walked  away. 

"This  dear  Paris!"  said  Beaufort, 
as  his  eye  carelessly  and  unconsci- 
ously followed  the  dark  form  retreat- 
ing through  the  arches ; — "  this  dear 
Paris  !  I  must  make  the  most  of  it 
while  I  stay !  I  have  only  been  here  a 
few  weeks,  and  next  week  I  must  go." 

"Pooh! — your  health  is  better: 
you  don't  look  like  the  same  man." 

*  The  most  celebrated  (faminR- house  in 
Paris  in  tlie  day  before  gaming-houses  wero 
siipprossed  by  the  well-directed  energy  ol 
the  government. 
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"  Yon  think  so  really  1  Still  I  don't 
know :  tlie  doctors  say  that  I  must 
ekher  go  to  the  German  waters — the 
season  \s  begun — -or " 

"Or  what]" 

"  Live  loss  with  such  pleasant  com- 
panions, my  dear  fellow  !  But  as  you 
Bay,  what  is  life  without " 

"  Women ! " 

"  Wine ! " 

"  Play ! " 

"  Wealth ! " 

"  Ha !  ha !  '  Throw  physic  to  the 
dogs  :  I  '11  none  of  it ! '" 

And  Arthur  leaped  lightly  on  his 
saddle,  and  as  he  rode  gaily  on,  hum- 
ming the  favourite  air  of  the  last 
opera,  the  hoofs  of  his  horse  si)lashed 
the  mud  over  afoot-passenger  halting 
at  the  crossing.  Morton  checked  the 
fiery  exclamation  rising  to  his  lips ; 
and  gazing  after  the  brilliant  form 
that  hurried  ou  towards  the  Champs 
Elysees,  his  eye  caught  the  statues  on 
the  bridge,  and  a  voice,  as  of  a  cheer- 
ing angel,  whispered  again  to  his 
heart,  "  time,  faith,  energy  I  " 

The  expression  of  his  countenance 
grew  calm  at  once,  and  as  he  con- 
tinued his  rambles  it  was  with  a  mind 
that,  casting  off  the  burdens  of  the 
past,  looked  serenely  and  steadily  on 
the  obstacles  and  hardsliips  of  the 
future.  We  have  seen  tluit  a  scruple 
of  conscience,  or  of  pride,  not  without 
its  nobleness,  had  made  him  refuse 
the  importunities  of  Gawtrey  for  less 
sordid  raiment ;  the  same  feeling 
made  it  hi-  custom  to  avoid  sharing 
the  luxurious  and  dainty  food  with 
which  Gawtrey  was  wont  to  regale 
liim.self.  For  that  strange  man, 
whose  wonderful  felicity  of  tempera- 
ment and  constitution  rendered  him, 
in  all  circumstances,  keenly  alive  to 
the  hearty  and  animal  enjoyments  of 
life,  would  still  emerge,  as  the  day 
declined,  from  their  wretched  apart- 
ment, and,  trusting  to  his  disguises, 
in  which  indeed  he  possessed  a  mas- 
terly art,  repair  to  one  of  the  ho.tii'7 


description  of  7-estawant«,-am\  feast 
away  his  cares  for  the  moment 
William  Gawtrey  would  not  have 
cared  three  straws  for  the  curse  of 
Damocles.  The  sword  over  his  head 
would  never  have  spoiled  his  appetite ! 
lie  had  lately,  too,  taken  to  drinking 
much  more  deeply  than  he  had  been 
used  to  do — the  fine  intellect  of  the 
man  was  growing  thickened  and 
dulled ;  and  this  was  a  spectacle  thai 
Morton  could  not  bear  to  contemplate. 
Yet  so  great  was  Gawtrey's  vigour  of 
health,  that,  after  draining  wine  and 
spirits  enough  to  have  despatched  a 
company  of  fox-hunters,  and  after  be- 
traying, sometimes  in  uproarious  glee, 
sometimes  in  maudlin  self-bewailings, 
that  he  himself  was  not  quite  invul- 
nerable to  the  thyrsus  of  the  god,  he 
would — on  any  call  on  his  energies, 
or  especially  before  departing  on 
those  mysterious  expeditions  wlr"** 
kept  him  from  home  half,  and  so. mi- 
times  all,  the  night — plunge  his  h  ^art 
into  cold  water — drink  as  much  of 
the  lymph  as  a  groom  woidd  b.n'e 
shuddered  to  bestow  on  a  hors 
close  his  eyes  in  a  doze  for  half  an 
hour,  and  wake,  cool,  sober,  and  col- 
lected, as  if  he  had  livsd  according 
to  the  precepts  of  Socrates  or  Cornaro ! 
But  to  return  to  Morion.  It  was 
his  habit  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible 
sharing  the  good  cheer  of  his  com- 
panion ;  and  now,  as  he  entered  the 
Champs  Elysfies,  he  saw  a  little  family, 
consisting  of  a  young  nicchaiuc,  his 
wife,  and  two  children,  who,  with  that 
love  of  harmless  recreation  which  yet 
characterises  the  French,  had  taken 
advantage  of  a  holyday  in  the  craft, 
and  were  enjoying  their  simple  meal 
undertheshadowof  thetrees.  Whetlier 
in  hunger  or  in  envy,  Morton  paused 
and  contemplated  the  happy  group. 
Along  the  road  rolled  the  equipages 
and  trampled  the  steeds  of  those  to 
whom  all  life  is  a  holiday.  Inhere, 
was  Pleasure — under  those  trees  was 
Ilappiuess.      One  of  the  children,  a 
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little  boy  of  about  six  years  old,  ob- 
serving the  attitude  and  gaze  of  the 
pausing  wayfarer,  ran  to  him,  and 
holding  up  a  fragment  of  a  coarse 
kind  of  cake,  said  to  him  winningly, 
• — "  Take  it — I  have  had  enough  !  " 
The  child  reminded  Morton  of  his 
brother — his  heart  melted  within  him 
— he  lifted  the  young  Samaritan  in  his 
arms,  and,  as  he  kissed  him,  wept. 

The  mother  observed  and  rose  also. 
She  laid  her  hand  on  his  own — "  Poor 
boy  I  why  do  you  weep  1 — can  we  re- 
lieve you  ? " 

Now  that  bright  gleam  of  human 
nature,  suddenly  darting  across  the 
sombre  recollections  and  associations 
of  his  past  life,  seemed  to  Morton,  as 
if  it  came  from  Heaven,  in  approval 
and  in  blessing  of  this  attempt  at 
reconciliation  to  his  fote. 

"  I  thank  you,"  said  he,  placing  the 
child  on  the  ground,  and  passing  his 
hand  over  his  eyes, — "  I  thank  you — 
yes !  Let  me  sit  down  amongst  you." 
And  he  sat  down,  the  child  by  his 
side,  and  partook  of  their  fare,  and 
was  merry  with  them, — ^the  proud 
Philip  !  —  had  he  not  begun  to  dis- 
cover the  "  precious  jewel  "  in  the 
"  ugly  and  venomous  "  Adversity  1 

The  mechanic,  though  a  gay  fellow 
on  the  whole,  was  not  without  some 
of  that  discontent  of  his  station  which 
is  common  with  his  class  ;  he  vented 
it,  however,  not  in  murmurs,  but  in 
iei:  vo.  He  was  satirical  on  the  car- 
riages and  the  horsemen  that  passed  ; 
and  lolling  on  the  grass,  ridiculed  his 
betters  at  his  ease. 

"  Hush  !  "  said  his  wife,  suddenly ; 
"  here  comes  Madame  de  Merville ;  " 
and  rising  as  she  spoke,  she  made  a 
respectful  inclination  of  her  head 
towards  an  open  carriage  that  was 
passing  very  slowly  towards  the 
town. 

"Madame  de  Mervi^'e!"  repeated 
fbe  husband,  rising  als),  and  lifting 
Dis  cap  from  his  head.  "Ah  !  I  have 
nothins  to  say  against  her!  " 

No.  168. 


Morton  looked  instinctively  towards 
the  carriage,  and  saw  a  fair  counte- 
nance turned  graciously  to  answer 
the  silent  salutations  of  the  mechanic 
and  his  wife — a  countenance  that  had 
long  haunted  his  dreams,  though  of 
late  it  had  faded  aw.ay  beneath  harsher 
thoughts  — •  the  countenance  of  the 
stranger  whom  he  had  seen  at  the 
hureau  of  Gawtrey,  v  hen  that  worthy 
personage  had  borne  a  more  melli- 
tiuous  name.  He  started  and  changed 

!  colour  :  the  lady  herself  now  seemed 
suddenly  to  recognise  him  :  for  their 
eyes  met, and  she  bent  forward  eagerly. 
She  pulled  the  cheek-string — the  car- 
riage halted  —  she  beckoned  to  the 
mechanic's  wife,  who  went  up  to  the 

•  road-side. 

"I  worked  once  for  that  lady," 
said  the  man,  with  a  tone  of  feeling, 
"  and  when  my  wife  fell  ill  last  winter 
she  paid  the  doctors.  Ah,  she  is  an 
angel  of  charity  and  kindness ! "' 

j  Morton  scarcely  heard  this  eulo- 
gium,  for  he  observed,  by  something 
eager  and  inquisitive  in  the  face  o/ 
Madame  de  Merville,  and  by  the  sud- 
den manner  in  which  the  mechanic's 
helpmate  turned  her  head  to  the 
spot  on  which  he  stood,  that  he  was 
the  object  of  their  conversation.  Once 
more  he  became  suddenly  aware  of 
his  ragged  dress,  and  with  a  natural 
shame — a  fear  that  charity  might  be 
extended  to  him  from  her — he  mut- 

!  tered  an  abrupt  farewell  to  the  opera- 
tive, and,  without  another  glance  at 
the  carriage,  walked  away. 

Before  he  had  got  many  paces,  the 
wife  however  came  up  to  him,  breath- 
less. "  Madame  de  Merville  would 
speak  to  you,  sir!"  she  said,  with 
more  respect  than  she  had  hitherto 
thrown  into  her  manner.  Philip 
paused  an  instant,  and  again  strode 
on. 

"  It  must  be  some  mistake,"  he  said, 
hurriedly  :  "  I  have  no  right  to  expect 
such  an  honour." 

He  struck  across  the  road,  gained 
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the  opposite  side,  and  had  vanished 
from  Madame  de  Merville's  eyes,  be- 
fore the  woman  regained  the  carriage. 
But  still  that  calm,  pale,  and  some- 
what melancholy  face,  presented  itself 
before  him  ;  and  as  he  walked  again 
through  the  town,  sweet  and  gentle 
fancies  crowded  confusedly  on  his 
heart.  On  that  soft  summer  day, 
memorable  for  so  many  silent  but 
mighty  events  in  that  inner  life  whicli 
prepares  the  catastrophes  of  the  outer 
one ;  as  in  the  region,  of  which  Virgil 
has  sung,  the  images  of  men  to  be 
born  hereafter  repose  or  glide  —  on 
that  soft  summer  day,  he  felt  he  had 
reached  the  age  when  Youth  begins 
to  clothe  in  some  human  shape  it.s 
first  vague  ideal  of  desire  and 
love. 

In  such  thoughts,  and  still  wander- 
ing, the  day  wore  away,  till  he  found 
himself  in  one  of  the  lanes  that  sur- 
round that  glittering  Microcosm  of 
the  vices,  the  frivolities,  the  hollow 
show,  and  the  real  beggary  of  the  gay 
City — the  gardens  and  the  galleries 
of  the  Palais  Royal.  Surprised  at  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  it  was  then  on 
the  stroke  of  seven,  he  was  about  to 
return  homewards,  when  the  loud 
voice  of  Gawtrey  sounded  behind,  and 
that  personage,  tapping  him  on  the 
back,  said, — 

"  Hollo, my  young  friend,  well  met! 
This  will  be  a  night  of  trial  to  you. 
Empty  stomachs  produce  weak  nerves. 
Come  along !  you  must  dine  with  me. 
A  good  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  old  wine 
— come  !  nonsense,  I  say  you  shall 
'.ome  !     Vive  lajoie!" 

While  speaking,  he  had  linked  his 
arm  in  Morton's,  and  hurried  him  on 
several  paces  in  spite  of  his  struggles  ; 
but  just  as  the  words  Vive  lajoie  left 
his  lips,  he  stood  still  and  mute,  as  if 
a  thunder-bolt  had  fallen  at  his  feet ; 
and  Morton  felt  that  heavy  arm  shiver 
and  tremble  like  a  leaf.  He  looked 
up.  and  just  at  the  entrance  of  that 
parf,  of  the   Palaia   Ecyal  in  which 


are  situated  the  restaurants  of  Verej 
and  Vefour,  he  saw  two  men  stand- 
ing but  a  few  paces  before  them, 
and  gazing  full  on  Gawtrey  and 
himself. 

"  It  is  my  evil  genius,"  muttered 
Gawtrey,  grinding  his  teeth. 

"And  mine!"  said  Morton. 

The  younger  of  the  two  men  thus 
apostrophised  made  a  step  towards 
Philip,  when  his  companion  drew  him 
back  and  whispered, — "  What  are  you 

about Do  you  know  that  young 

man  ? " 

"  He  is  my  cousin ;  Philip  Beau- 
fort's natural  son  ! " 

"  Is  he  ]  then  discard  him  for  ever. 
He  is  with  the  most  dangerous  knave 
in  Europe ! " 

As  Lord  Lilburne — for  it  was  he 
— thus  whispered  his  nephew,  Gawtrey 
strode  up  to  him  ;  and,  glaring  full 
in  his  face,  said  in  a  deep  and  hollow 
tone, — "  There  is  a  hell,  my  lord, — I 
go  to  drink  to  our  meeting  !  "  Thus 
saying,  he  took  ofif  his  hat  with  a 
ceremonious  mockery,  and  disappeared 
within  the  adjoining  restaurant,  kept 
by  Vefour. 

"  A  hell  I "  said  Lilburne,  with  his 
frigid  smile  ;  "  the  rogue's  head  runs 
upon  gambling-houses  !  " 

"  And  I  have  suffered  Philip  again 
to  escape  me,"  said  Arthur,  in  self- 
reproach  :  for  while  Gawtrey  had 
addressed  Lord  Lilburne,  Morton  had 
plunged  back  amidst  the  labyrinth 
of  alleys.  "  How  have  I  kept  my 
oath  1"        . 

"  Come !  your  guests  must  have 
arrived  by  this  time.  As  for  that 
wretched  young  man,  dep'^nd  upon  it 
that  he  is  corrupted  body  and  soul." 

"  But  he  is  my  own  cousin." 

"  Pooh  !  there  is  no  relationship 
in  natural  children :  besides,  he  will 
find  you  oui  fast  enough.  Ragged 
claimants  are  not  long  too  proud  to 
beg." 

"You  speak  in  earnest V  said 
Arthur,  irresolutely. 
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"  Ay  !  trust  my  experience  of  the 
world — A  lions  !  " 

And  in  a  cabinet  of  the  very  rest- 
aurant, adjoining  that  in  which 
tne  solitary  Gavrtrey  gorged  his 
r<>n&eience,    Lilbume,    Arthur,    and 


their  gay  friends,  soon  forgetful 
of  all  but  the  roses  of  the  mo 
ment,  bathed  their  airy  spirits  in 
the  dews  of  the  mirthful  wine.  Oil, 
extremes  of  life  •  Oh,  Ni;rht !  C*b. 
Morning ! 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

'  Meantime  a  moving  scene  was  open  laid, 
That  lazar  liouse." 

Thomson.    Castle  of  Indolence. 


It  was  near  midnight.  At  the  mouth 
of  the  lane  in  which  Gawtrey  resided 
the'e  stood  four  men.  Not  far  dis- 
*Aut,  in  the  broad  street  at  angles 
ivith  the  lane,  were  heard  the  wheels 
of  carriages  and  the  sound  of  music. 
A  lady,  fair  in  form,  tender  of  heart, 
stainless  in  repute,  was  receiving  her 
friends  ! 

"  Monsieur  Favart,"  said  one  of  the 
men  to  the  smallest  of  the  four; 
"you  understand  tlie  conditions — 
20,000  francs  and  a  free  pardon  ] " 

"Nothing  more  reasonable — it  is 
understood.  Still  I  confess  that  I 
should  like  to  have  my  men  close  at 
hand.  I  am  not  given  to  fear ;  but, 
this  is  a  danu'erous  experiment." 

"  You  knew  the  danger  beforehand 
and  subscribed  to  it ;  you  must  enter 
ilone  with  me,  or  not  at  all.  Mark 
fou,  the  men  are  sworn  to  murder 
Aim  who  betrays  them.  Not  for 
twenty  times  20,000  francs  would  I 
have  them  know  me  as  the  informer. 
^  My  life  were  not  worth  a  day's  pur- 
chase. Now,  if  you  feel  secure  in 
your  di.-iguise,  all  is  safe.  You  will 
have  seen  them  at  their  work — you 
will  recognise  their  persons — you  can 
depose  against  them  at  the  trial — I 
shall  have  time  to  quit  France." 

"  Well,  w^l!  !  as  you  please." 

"Mind,  y  )U  must  wait  in  the  vault 
with  thom  till  they  separate.  We 
have  so  planted  your  men  that  what- 
ever street  each  of  the  gang  takes  in 
going  home,  he  can  be  seized  quietly 
and  at  once.  The  bravest  and  craftiest 
©f  all,  who,  though  he  has  but  just 


joined,  is  already  their  captain  ; — h 
the  man  I  told  you  of,  who  lives  in 
the  house,  you  must  take  after  hia 
return,  in  his  bed.  It  is  the  sixth 
story  to  the  right,  remember  :  here  is 
the  key  to  his  door.  He  is  a  giant  in 
strength,  and  will  never  be  taken 
alive  if  up  and  armed."  . 

"Ah,  I  comprehend  !  —  Gilbert  I " 
(and  Favart  turned  to  one  of  his  com- 
panions who  had  not  yet  spoken) 
"  take  three  men  besides  yourself, 
according  to  the  directions  I  gave 
you, — the  porter  will  admit  you,  that's 
arranged.  Make  no  noise.  If  I  don't 
return  by  four  o'clock,  don't  wait  for 
me,  but  proceed  at  on<:e.  Look  well 
to  your  primings.  Take  him  alive,  if 
possible  —  at  the  worst,  dead.  And 
now — mon  ami — lead  on  !  " 

The  traitor  nodded,  and  walked 
slowly  down  the  street.  Favart, 
pausing,  whispered,  hastily  to  the 
man  whom  he  had  called  Gilbert,  — 

"  Follow  me  close — get  to  the  dool 
of  the  cellar — place  eight  men  within 
hearing  of  my  whistle — recollect  the 
picklocks,  the  axes.  If  you  hear  the 
whistle,  break  in;  if  not,  I'm  safe, 
and  the  first  orders  to  seize  the  cap- 
tain in  his  room  stand  good." 

So  saying,  Favart  strode  after  his 
guide.  The  door  of  a  large,  but  ill- 
favoured-looking  house,  stood  ajar— 
they  entered  —  passed  unmolested 
throup  I  acourt-yard — descended  some 
stairs:  the  guide  unlocked  the  door 
of  a  c*^  dar,  and  took  a  dark  lantern 
from  I  ider  his  cloak.  As  he  drew 
up  the  slide,  tjie  dim  light  gleameo 
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on  barrels  and  wine-casks,  which 
appeared  to  fill  up  the  space.  KoUing 
aside  one  of  these,  the  guide  lifted  a 
trap-door,  and  lowered  his  lantern. 
"  Enter,"  said  he ;  and  the  two  men 
disappeared. 


The  coiners  were  at  their  work. 
A  man,  seated  on  a  stool  before  a 
desk,  was  entering  accounts  in  a  large 
book.  That  man  was  William  Gaw- 
trey.  W  hile,  with  the  rapid  precision 
of  honest  mechanics, — the  machinery 
of  the  Dark  Trade,  went  on  in  its 
several  departments.  Apart—  alone 
— at  the  foot  of  a  long  table,  sat  Philip 
Morton.  The  truth  had  exceeded  his 
darkest  suspicions.  He  had  consented 
to  take  the  oath  not  to  divulge  what 
was  to  be  given  to  his  survey ;  and, 
when  led  into  that  vault,  the  bandage 
vas  taken  from  his  eyes,  it  was  some 
minutes  before  he  could  fully  com- 
prehend the  desperate  and  criminal 
occupations  of  the  wild  forms  amidst 
which  towered  the  burly  stature  of 
his  benefactor.  As  the  truth  slowly 
grew  upon  him,  he  shrunk  from  the 
side  of  Gawtrey  ;  but,  deep  compas- 
sion for  his  friend's  degradation  swal- 
lowing up  the  horror  of  the  trade,  he 
flung  himself  on  one  of  the  rude  seats, 
and  felt  that  the  bond  between  them 
Was  indeed  broken,  and  that  the  next 
morning  he  should  be  again  alone  in 
the  world.  Still,  as  the  obscene  jests, 
the  fearful  oaths,  that  from  time  to 
time  rang  through  the  vault,  came 
on  his  ear,  he  cast  his  haughty  eye  in 
such  disdain  over  the  groups,  that,Gaw- 
trey  observing  him,  trembled  for  his 
Bafety ;  and  nothing  but  Philip's  sense 
of  his  own  impotence,  and  the  brave, 
not  timorous,  desire  not  to  perish  by 
Buch  hands,  kept  silent  the  fiery  de- 
nunciations of  a  nature,  still  proud 
and  honest,  that  quivered  on  his  lips. 
All  present  were  armed  with  pistols 
and    cui/Iasses    except   Morton,   who 


'  suffered    the    weapons    presented   to 

him  to  lie  unheeded  on  the  table. 
j  "  Courage,  vies  amis ! "  said  Gawtrey, 
closing  his  book, — "  Courage  ! — a  few 
months  more,  and  we  shall  have  made 
i  enough  to  retire  upon,  and  enjoy  our- 
I  selves  for  the  rest  of  the  days.  Where 
J  is  Birnie  ] " 

;  "  Did  he  not  tell  you]"  said  one  of 
the  artisans,  looking  up.  "  He  has 
found  out  the  cleverest  hand  in 
France, — the  very  fellow  who  helped 
Bouchard  in  all  hisfive-franc  pieces.  He 
has  promised  to  bring  him  to-nigbt." 
"  Ay,  I  remember."  returned  Gaw- 
trey, "  he  told  me  this  morning, — he 
is  a  famous  decoy  !  " 

"  I  think  so,  indeed  ! "  quoth  a 
coiner ;  '"  for  he  caught  you,  the  best 
head  to  our  hands  that  ever  les  in- 
dustrids  were  blessed  with  —  sacr6 
Jiclitre  !  " 

'•  Flatterer !  "  said  Ga^^^trey,  coming 
from  the  desk  to  the  table,  and  pour- 
ing out  wine  from  one  of  the  bottles 
into  ahuge  flagon — "To  your  healths !" 

Here  the  door  slided  back,  and 
Birnie  glided  in. 

"  AVhere  is  your  booty,  mon  brave  ?" 
said  Gawtrey.  "  We  only  coin  money ; 
you  coin  men,  stamp  with  your  own 
seal,  and  send  them  current  to  the 
devil !  " 

The  coiners,  who  liked  Birnie's 
ability  (for  the  ci-devant  engraver  waf 
of  admirable  skill  in  their  craft),  but 
who  hated  hisjoyiess  manner.?,  laughed 
at  this  taunt,  which  Birnie  did  not 
seem  to  heed,  except  by  a  malignant 
gleam  of  his  dead  eye. 

"  If  you  mean  the  celebrated  coiner, 
Jacques  Giraumont,  he  waits  without. 
You  know  our  rules — I  cannot  admit 
him  without  leave." 

"  Bon!  we  give  it, — eh,  messieurs?" 
said  Gawtrey. 

'•  Ay — ay,"  cried  several  voices. 
"  He  knows  the  oath,  and  will  hear 
the  penalty." 

"  Yes,  he  knows  the  oath."  replied 
BLrnie,  and  glided  back. 
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In  a  moment  more  he  returned 
with  a  small  man  in  a  mechanic's 
blouse.  The  new-comer  wore  the  re- 
publican beard  and  moustache, — of  a 
sandy  grey — his  hair  was  the  same 
colour ;  and  a  black  patch  over  one 
ej'e  increased  the  ill-favoured  appear- 
ance of  his  features. 

"  Dinhle !  Monsieur  Giraumont ! 
but  you  are  more  like  Vulcan  than 
Adonis  ! "  said  Gawtrey. 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about 
Vulcan,  but  I  know  how  to  make  five- 
franc  pieces,"  said  Monsieur  Girau- 
mont, doggedly. 

"  Are  you  poor  1 " 

"As  a  church  mouse!  The  only 
thing  belonging  to  a  church,  since 
the  Bourbons  came  back,  that  is 
poor ! " 

At  this  sally,  the  coiners  who  had 
gathered  round  the  table,  uttered  the 
shout  with  which, in  all  circumstances, 
Frenchnieu  receive  a  hon  m</L 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Gawtrey.  "  Who 
responds,  with  his  own  life,  for  your 
fidelity  ? " 

"  I,"  said  Birnie. 

"  Administer  the  oath  to  him." 

Suddenly  four  men  advanced,  seized 
the  visitor,  and  bore  him  from  the 
vault  into  another  one  witliin.  After 
a  few  moments  they  returned. 

"  He  has  taken  the  oath  and  heard 
the  penalty." 

"  Dealh  to  yourself,  your  wife,  your 
son,  and  your  grandson,  if  you  betray 
us  !" 

"  I  have  neither  son  nor  grandson  ; 
as  for  my  wife,  Mon^idir  le  Uaj)iiane, 
you  offer  a  bribe  instead  of  a  threat 
when  you  talk  of  hr  dealh  \" 

"Sucre!  but  you  will  be  an  addi- 
tion to  our  circle,  w?o?i  brave!"  said 
Gawtrey,  laughing;  while  again  the 
grim  circle  shouted  applause. 

"  But  I  suppose  you  care  for  your 
own  life." 

"Otherwise  I  shouhl  have  preferred 
starving  to  coming  here,"  answered 
the  laconic  neophyte. 


"  I  have  done  with  you.  Your 
health  ! " 

On  this  the  coiners  gathered  round 
Monsieur  Giraumont,  shook  him  by 
the  hand,  and  commenced  many  ques- 
tions with  a  view  to  ascertain  his 
skill. 

"  Show  me  your  coinage  first ;  I 
see  you  use  both  the  die  and  the  fur- 
nace. Hem  !  this  piece  is  not  bad — 
you  have  struck  it  from  an  iron  die  1 
— right — it  makes  the  impression 
sharper  than  plaster  of  Paris,  But 
you  take  the  poorest  and  the  most 
dangerous  part  of  the  trade  in  taking 
the  Home  Market.  I  can  put  you 
in  a  way  to  make  ten  times  as  much 
—  and  with  safety!  Look  at  this!" 
— and  Monsieur  Giraraount  took  a 
forged  Spanish  dollar  from  his  pocket, 
so  skilfully  manufactured  that  the 
connoisscnvrs  were  lost  in  admiration 
— "you  may  pass  thousands  of  these 
all  over  Europe,  except  France,  and 
who  is  ever  to  detect  you  1  But  it 
will  require  better  machinery  than 
you  have  here." 

Thus  conversing.  Monsieur  Girau- 
mont did  not  perceive  that  Mr.  Gaw- 
trey had  been  examining  him  very 
curiously  and  minutely.  But  Birnie 
had  noted  their  chiefs  attention,  and 
once  attempted  to  join  his  new  ally, 
when  Gawtrey  laid  his  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  stopped  him. 

"  Do  not  speak  to  your  friend  till 

I  bid  you,  or "  he  stopped  short, 

and  touched  his  pistols. 

Birnie  grew  a  shade  more  pale,  but 
replied  with  his  usual  sneer, — 

"Suspicious! — well,  so  much  the 
better ! "  and  seating  himself  care- 
lessly at  the  table,  lighted  his  pipe. 

"  And  now.  Monsieur  Giraumont," 
said  Gawtrey,  as  he  took  the  head  of 
the  table,  "  come  to  my  right  hand. 
A  half  h<diday  in  your  honour.  Clear 
these  infernal  instruments ;  and  more 
wine,  mcs  aitiis  !  " 

The  i)arty  arranged  themselves  at 
th»    table.      Among    the    desperate 
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there  is  almost  invariably  a  tendency 
to  mirth.  A  solitary  ruffian,  indeed, 
is  moody,  but  a  gang  of  ruffians  are 
jovial.  The  coiners  talked  and  laughed 
loud.  Mr.  Birnie,  from  his  dogged 
silence,  seemed  apart  from  the  rest, 
though  in  the  centre.  For  in  a  noisy 
circle,  a  silent  tongue  builds  a  wall 
round  its  owner.  But  that  respect- 
able personage  kept  his  furtive  watch 
upon  Girn,umont  and  Gawtrey,  who 
appeared  uii'cing  together,  very  amica- 
bly. The  yuiuis-er  novice  of  that  night, 
equally  silent,  .-eated  towards  the  bot- 
tom of  the  table,  was  not  less  watchful 
than  Birnie.  An  uneasj',  undefinable 
foreboding  had  come  over  him  since 
the  entrance  of  Monsieur  Giraumont ; 
this  had  been  increased  by  the  man- 
ner of  Mr.  Gawtrej'.  His  faculty  of 
observation,  which  was  very  acute, 
had  detected  something  false  in  the 
chief's  blandness  to  their  guest. — 
something  dangerous  in  the  glittering 
eye  that  Gawtrey  ever,  as  he  spoke  to 
Giraumont,  bent  on  that  person's  lips 
as  he  listened  to  his  reply.  For, 
whenever  William  Gawtrey  suspected 
a  man,  he  watched  not  his  eyes  but 
his  lips. 

Waked  from  his  scornful  reverie,  a 
strange  spell  chained  Mortons  atten- 
tion to  the  chief  and  the  guest,  and 
he  bent  forward,  with  parted  mouth 
and  straining  ear,  to  catch  their 
conversation. 

"  It  seems  to  me  a  little  strange," 
said  Mr.  Gawtrey,  raising  his  voice  so 
as  to  be  heard  by  the  party,  "  that  a 
coiner  so  dexterous  as  Monsieur  Gi- 
raumont, should  not  be  known  to  any 
of  us  except  our  friend  Birnie." 

"  Not  at  all,"  replied  Giraumont : 
"  I  worked  only  with  Boucliard  and 
two  others,  since  sent  to  the  galleys. 
We  were  but  a  small  fraternity — every- 
thing has  its  commencement." 

"  C'est  juste  :  buvez  done,  cher 
ami.'"  * 

*  That 's  right :  drink,  then,  dear  friend. 


The  wine  circulated:  Gawtrey  began 
again. 

"  You  have  had  a  bad  accident, 
seemingly  Monsieur  Giraumont,— 
how  did  you  lose  your  eye  ]  " 

"  In  a  scuffle  with  the  gens  d'armes 
the  night  Bouchard  was  taken  and  I 
escaped  :  such  misfortunes  are  on  the 
cards." 

"  C'est  juste:  buvez  done,  Monsieur 
Oiraumont !  "  * 

Again  there  was  a  pause,  and  again 
Gawtrey's  deep  voice  was  heard. 

"  You  wear  a  wig,  I  think,  Jlonsieur 
Giraumont] — to  judge  by  your  eye- 
lashes your  own  hair  has  been  a  hand- 
somer colour." 

"  We  seek  disguise  not  beauty,  my 
host !  and  the  police  have  sharp  eyes.' 

"  C'est  juste,  buvez  done — vieux  Be- 
nard! — when  did  we  two  meet  last  1  "t 

"  Never,  that  I  know  of !  " 

"  Ce  n'est  pas  vrai!  buvez  done, 
MONSIEUR  FA  VAETJ  "  J 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  the 
company  started  in  dismay  and  con- 
fusion, and  the  police  officer,  forgetting 
himself  for  the  moment,  sprung  from 
his  seat,  and  put  his  right  hand  into 
his  blouse. 

"  Ho,  there !  —  treason !  "  cried 
Gawtrey,  in  a  voice  of  thunder ;  and 
he  caught  the  unhappj'  man  by  the 
throat. 

It  was  the  work  of  a  moment. 
Morton,  where  he  sat,  beheld  a  strug- 
gle— he  heard  a  death-cry.  He  saw 
the  huge  form  of  the  master-coiner 
rising  above  all  the  rest,  as  cutlasses 
gleamed  and  eyes  sparkled  round. 
He  saw  the  quivering  and  powerless 
frame  of  the  unhappy  guest  raised 
aloft  in  those  mighty  arms,  and  pre- 
sently it  was  hurled  along  the  table 
— bottles  crashing — the  board  shaking 
beneath  its  weight — and   lay  before 


*  That 's  right :  drink,  then,  Jlonsieur 
Giraumont . 

t  That 's  right :  drink,  then,  old  fox. 

}  That 's  not  true  :  drink,  then,  Monsieui 
Faviirt. 
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the  very  eyes  of  Morton,  a  distorted 
and  lifeless  mass.  At  the  same  in- 
stant, Gawtrey  sprang  upon  tlie  table, 
his  black  frowTi  singling  out  from  the 
group  the  ashen,  cadaverous  face  of 
the  shrinking  traitor.  Birnie  had 
darted  from  the  table, — he  was  half 
way  towards  the  sliding  door — his 
face,  turned  over  his  shoulder,  met 
the  eyes  of  the  chief. 

"  Devil  ! "  shouted  Gawtrey,  in  his 
terrible  voice,  which  the  echoes  of 
the  vault  gave  back  from  side  to  side 
^-"  did  I  not  give  thee  up  my  soul 
that  thou  mightest  not  compass  my 
death  1  Hark  ye !  thus  die  my 
slavery  and  all  our  secrets  !  "  The 
explosion  of  his  pistol  half  swallowed 
up  the  last  word,  and  with  a  single 
groan  the  traitor  fell  on  the  floor, 
pierced  through  the  brain,  —  then 
there  was  a  dead  and  grim  hush  as 
the  smoke  rolled  slowly  along  the 
roof  of  the  dreary  vault. 

Morton  sank  back  on  his  seat,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  hands.  The 
last  seal  on  the  fate  of  The  Man  op 
Ckime  was  set;  the  last  wave  in  the 
terrible  and  mysterious  tide  of  his 
destiny  liad  dashed  on  his  soul  to  the 
shore  whence  there  is  no  return. 
Vain,  now  and  henceforth,  the  hu- 
mour, the  sentiment,  the  kindly  im- 
pulse, the  social  instincts  which  had 
invested  that  stalwart  shape  with 
dangerous  fascination,  which  had  im- 
plied the  hope  of  ultimate  repentauce, 
of  redemption  even  in  this  world. 
The  Hour  and  the  Circumstance  had 
eized  their  prey;  and  the  self-defence, 
which  a  lawless  career  rendered  a  ne- 
cessity, left  the  eternal  die  of  blood 
opou  his  doom  ! 

"  Friends,  I  have  saved  you,"  said 
Gawtrey,  slowly  gazing  on  the  corpse 
of  his  second  victim,  while  he  returned 
the  pistol  to  his  belt :  "  I  have  not 
quailed  before  this  man's  eye  (and  he 
spurned  the  clay  of  the  officer  as  he 
spoke  with  a  revengeful  scorn)  with- 
out treasuring  up  its  aspect  in  my 


I  heart  of  hearts.     I  knew  him  when 

}  he  entered — knew  him  through  his 
disguise — yet  faith,  it  was  a  clever 
one  !  Turn  up  his  face  and  gaze  on 
him  now;  he  will  never  terrify  us 
again,  unless  there  be  truth  in  ghosts !  "* 
Murmuring  and  tremulous  the  coin- 
ers scrambled  on  the  table  and  ex- 
amined the  dead  man.  From  this 
task  Gawtrey  interrupted  them,  for 
his  quick  eye  detected,  with  the  pistols 
under  the  policeman's  W  'Use,  a  whistle 
of  metal  of  curious  on  instruction,  and 
he  conjectured  at  once  that  danger 
was  yet  at  hand. 

i  "  I  have  saved  you,  I  say,  but  only 
for  the  hour.  This  deed  cannot  sleep 
— see,  he  had  help  within  call.  The 
police  know  where  to  look  for  their 
comrade — we  are  dispersed.  Each 
for  himself.  Quick,  divide  the  spoils! 
Sauve qui  peut ! " 

I      Then  Morton  heard  where  he  sat, 

I  his  hands  still  clasped  before  his  face, 
a  confused  hubbub  of  voices,  thegingle 
of  money,  the  scrambling  of  feet,  the 
creaking  of  doors, — all  was  silent  ! 

A  strong  grasp  drew  his  hands 
from  his  eyes. 

"Your  first  scene  of. life  against 
life,"    said    Gawtrey's    voice,    which 

t  seemed  fearfully  changed  to  the  ear 
that  heard  it.  "  Bah  !  what  would 
you  think  of  a  battle  ]  Come  to  our 
eyrie  :  the  carcasses  are  gone." 

Morton  looked  fearfully  round  the 
vault.  He  and  Gawtrey  were  alone. 
His  eyes  sought  the  places  where  the 
dead  had  lain — they  were  removed — 
no  vestige  of  the  deeds,  not  even  a 
drop  of  blood. 

"  Come,    take    up    your    cutlass. 

!  come ! "    repeated   the   voice   of    the 

\  chief,  as  with  his  dim  lantern,  now 
the  sole  light  of  the  vault,  he  stood 
in  the  shadow  of  the  doorway. 

I  Morton  rose,  took  up  the  weapon 
mechanically,  and  followed  that  terri- 
ble guide,  mute  and  unconscious,  as  a 
Soul  follows  a   Dream   through   the 

i  House  of  Sleeo  I 
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'  Sleep  no  mote."— Macbeth. 


Aptbe  winding  through  gloomy  and 
labyrinthine  passages,  which  con- 
ducted to  a  different  range  of  cellars 
from  those  entered  by  the  unfortu- 
nate Favart,  Gawtrey  emerged  at  the 
foot  of  a  flight  of  stairs,  which,  dark, 
narrow,  and  in  many  places  broken, 
had  been  probably  appropriated  to 
servants  of  the  house  in  its  days  of 
palmier  glory.  By  these  steps  the 
pair  regained  their  attic.  Gawtrey 
placed  the  lantern  on  the  table  and 
seated  himself  in  silence.  Morton, 
who  had  recovered  his  self-possession 
and  formed  his  resolution,  gazed  on 
him  for  some  moments  equally  taci- 
turn ;  at  length  he  spoke, — 

"  Gawtrey ! " 

"  I  bade  you  not  call  me  by  that 
name,"  said  the  coiner ;  for  we  need 
scarcely  say  that  in  his  new  trade  he 
had  assumed  a  new  appellation. 

"  It  is  the  least  guilty  one  by  which 
I  have  known  you,"  returned  Morton, 
firmly.  "  It  is  for  the  last  time  I  call 
you  by  it !  I  demanded  to  see  by 
what  means  one  to  whom  I  had  en- 
trusted my  fate  supported  himself. 
I  have  seen,"  continued  the  young 
man  still  firmly,  but  with  a  livid  cheek 
and  lip,  "  and  the  tie  between  us  is 
rent  for  ever.  Interrupt  me  not !  it 
is  not  for  me  to  blame  j'ou.  I  have 
eaten  of  your  bread  and  drank  of  your 
cup.  Confiding  in  you  too  blindly, 
and  believing  that  you  were  at  least 
free  from  those  dark  and  terrible 
crimes  for  which  there  is  no  expia- 
tion, at  least  in  this  life — my  con- 
science seared  by  distress,  my  very 
Boul    made   donnaat   by  deapair.    I 


surrendered   myself   to  one  leading 

a  career  equivocal,  suspicious,  dis- 
honourable perhaps,  but  still  not,  aa 
I  believed,  of  atrocity  and  bloodshed. 
I  wake  at  the  brink  of  the  abyss — my 
mother's  hand  beckons  to  me  from 
the  grave ;  I  think  I  hear  her  voice 
while  I  address  you — I  recede  while 
it  is  yet  time — we  part,  and  for  ever !" 

Gawtrey,  whose  stormy  passion  was 
still  deep  upon  his  soul,  had  listened 
hitherto  in  sullen  and  dogged  silence, 
with  a  gloomy  frown  on  his  knitted 
brow  ;  he  now  rose  with  an  oath, — 

"  Part !  that  I  may  let  loose  on  the 
world  a  new  traitor !  Part !  when  you 
have  seen  me  fresh  from  an  act  that, 
once  whispered,  gives  me  to  the  guil- 
lotine !   Part — never !  at  least  alive !  " 

"  I  have  said  it,"  said  Morton,  fold- 
ing his  arms  calmly;  "  I  say  it  to  your 
face,  though  I  might  part  from  you 
in  secret.  Frown  not  on  me,  man  of 
blood  !  I  am  fearless  as  yourself  !  In 
another  minute  I  am  gone." 

"Ah  !  is  it  80-1 "  said  Gawtrey ;  and 
glancing  round  the  room,  which  con- 
tained two  doors,  the  ona,  concealed 
by  the  draperies  of  a  bed,  commu- 
nicating with  the  stairs  by  which 
they  had  entered,  the  other  with  the 
landing  of  the  principal  and  com 
mon  flight :  he  turned  to  the  former^ 
within  his  reach,  which  he  locked, 
and  put  the  key  into  his  pocket,  and 
then,  throwing  across  the  latter  a 
heavj-  swing  bar,  wliich  fell  into  its 
socket  with  a  harsh  noise, — before  the 
threshold  he  placed  his  vast  bulk,  and 
burst  into  his  loud,  fierce  laugh, — 
"  Ho !  ho  !  slave  and  fool,  once  mine, 
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you  were  mine  body  and  soul  for 
ever ! " 

"  Tempter,  I  defy  you  1  stand  back  ! " 
And,  firm  and  dauntless,  Morton  laid 
his  hand  on  the  giant's  vest. 

Gawtrey  seemed  more  astonished 
than  enraged.  He  looked  hard  at 
his  daring  associate,  on  whose  lip  the 
down  was  yet  scarcely  dark. 

"  Boy,"  oaid  he,  "  off !  do  not  rouse 
the  devil  in  me  again  !  I  could  crush 
you  with  a  hug." 

"  My  soul  supports  my  body,  and 
*  am  armed,"  said  Morton,  laying 
hand  on  his  cutlass.  "  But  you  dare 
not  harm  me,  nor  I  you ;  blood- 
stained as  you  are,  you  gave  me 
shelter  and  bread ;  but  accuse  me 
not  that  I  will  save  my  soul  while 
it  is  yet  time !  —  Shall  my  mother 
have  blessed  me  in  vain  upon  her 
death-bed  ] " 

Gawtrey  drew  back,  and  Morton, 
by  a  sudden  impulse,  grasped  his 
hand. 

"  Oh  !  hear  me — hear  me !  "  he  cried, 
with  great  emotion.  "  Abandon  this 
horrible  career;  you  have  been  de- 
coyed and  betrayed  to  it  by  one  who 
can  deceive  or  terrify  you  no  more  ! 
Abandon  it,  and  1  will  never  desert 
you.  For  her  sake — for  your  Fanny's 
sake — pause,  like  me,  before  the  gulf 
swallow  us.  Let  us  fly  ! — far  to  the 
new  World — to  any  land  where  our 
thews  and  sinews,  our  stout  hands 
and  hearts,  can  find  an  honest  mart. 
Men,  desperate  as  we  are,  have  yet 
risen  by  honest  means.  Take  her, 
your  orphan,  with  us.  We  will 
Avork  for  her,  both  of  us.  Gawtrey  ! 
hear  me.  It  is  not  my  voice  that 
speaks  to  you — it  is  your  good 
angel's  ! " 

Gawtrey  fell  back  against  the  wall, 
and  his  chest  heaved. 

"  jNIorton,"  he  said,  with  choked 
and  tremulous  accents,  "  go  now ; 
leave  me  to  my  fate !  I  have  sinned 
against  you — shamefully  sinned.  It 
•eemed  to  me  so  sweet  to  have  a 


friend  ; — in  your  youth  and  character 
of  mind  there  was  so  much  about 
which  the  tough  strings  of  my  heart 
wound  themselves,  that  I  could  not 
bear  to  lose  you — to  suffer  you  to 
know  me  for  what  I  was.  I  blinded — 
I  deceived  you  as  to  my  past  deeds; 
that  was  base  in  me  :  but  I  swore  to 
my  own  heart  to  keep  you  unexposed 
to  every  danger,  and  free  from  every 
vice  that  darkened  my  own  path.  I 
kept  that  oath  till  this  night,  when, 
seeing  that  you  began  to  recoil  from 
me,  and  di-cading  that  you  should 
desert  me,  1  thought  to  bind  you  to 
me  for  ever  by  implicating  you  in 
this  fellow.ship  of  crime.  I  am  pu- 
nished, and  justly.  Go,  I  repeat — 
leave  me  to  the  fate  that  strides  nearer 
and  nearer  to  me  day  by  day.  You 
are  a  boy  still — I  am  no  longer  young 
Habit  is  a  .second  nature.  Still — still  I 
could  repent — I  could  begin  life  again; 
But  repose  ! — to  look  back — to  re- 
member—to be  haunted  night  and 
day  with  deeds  that  shall  meet  me 
bodily  and  face  to  face  on  the  last 
day " 

"  Add  not  to  the  spectres !  Come 
— fly  this  night — this  hour ! " 

Gawtrey  paused,  irresolute  and 
wavering,  when  at  that  moment  he 
j  heard  steps  on  the  stairs  below.  Ho 
started — as  starts  the  boar  caught 
in  his  lair — and  listened,  pale  and 
breathless. 

"  Hush  ! — they  are  on  us  ! — they 
come ! "  as  he  whispered,  the  key 
from  without  turned  in  the  wards — 
the  door  shook.  "  Soft ! — the  bar 
preserves  us  both — this  way."  And 
the  coiner  crept  to  the  door  of  the 
private  stairs.  He  unlocked  and 
opened  it  cautiously.  A  man  sprang 
through  the  aperture — 

"  Yield! — you  are  ray  prisoner ! '' 

"  Never ! "  cried  Jawtrey,  hurling 
back  the  intruder,  and  clapping-to 
the  door,  though  other  and  stout  men 
were  pressing  against  it  with  all  theii 
power. 
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"  Ho  !   ho  !     Vrho  shall  open  the  ' 
tiger's  cage  ? " 

At  both  doors  now  were  heard  the 
sounds  of  voices.  "  Open  in  the  king's 
name,  or  expect  no  mercy  ! " 

"  Hist !  "  said  Gawtrey.  "  One  way 
yet — the  window — the  rope." 

Morton  opened  the  casement  — 
Gawtrey  uncoiled  the  rope.  The 
dawn  was  breaking;  it  was  light  in 
the  streets,  but  all  seemed  quiet  with- 
out. The  doors  reeled  and  shook 
beneath  the  pressure  of  the  pursuers. 
Gawtrey  flung  the  rope  across  the 
street  to  the  opposite  parapet ;  after 
two  or  three  efforts,  the  grappling- 
hook  caught  firm  hold — the  perilous 
path  was  made. 

"  On  ! — quick  ! — loiter  not ! "  whis- 
pered Gawtrey  :  "  you  are  active — it 
fseeras  more  dangerous  than  it  is — 
cling  with  both  hands — shut  your 
yes.  AYhen  on  the  other  side — you 
see  the  window  of  Birnie's  room, — 
enter  it — descend  the  stairs — let  your- 
self out,  and  you  are  safe." 

"  Go  first ; "  said    Morton,  in   the 
same   tone :   "  I  will    not  leave  you 
now  :  you  will  be  longer  getting  across 
than  I  shall.     I  will  keep  guard  till  i 
you  are  over." 

"Hark!  hark! — are  you  mad  1 
You  keep  guard !  What  is  your 
strength  to  mine  ]  Twenty  men  shall 
not  move  that  door,  while  my  weight 
is  against  it.  Quick,  or  you  destroy 
us  both  !  Besides,  you  will  hold  the 
rope  for  me,  it  may  not  be  strong 
enough  for  my  bulk  of  itself.  Stay !  | 
— stay  one  moment.  If  you  escape, 
and  I  fall — Fanny — my  father,  he  will 
take  care  of  her, — ^you  remember — 
thanks  !  Forgive  me  all !  Go  ;  that 's 
right ! " 

With  a  firm  pnlse,  Morton  threw 
himself  on  that  dreadful  bridge ;  it 
swung  and  crackled  at  his  weight. 
Shifting  his  grasp  rapidly — holding 
his  breath  —  with  set  teeth — with 
closed  eyes — he  moved  on — he  gained 
the  parapet — he  stood   safe  on  the 


opposite  side.  And  now,  straining 
his  eyes  across,  he  saw  through  the 
open  casement  into  the  chamber  ha 
had  just  quitted.  Gawtrey  was  still 
standing  against  the  door  to  the  prin- 
cipal staircase,  for  that  of  the  two  wa« 
the  weaker  and  the  more  assailed. 
Presently  the  explosion  of  a  firearm 
was  heard ;  they  had  shot  through 
the  i>anel.  Gawtrey  seemed  wounded, 
for  he  staggered  forward,  and  uttered 
a  fierce  cry  ;  a  moment  more,  and  he 
gained  the  window — he  seized  the 
rope — he  hung  over  the  tremendous 
depth  !  Morton  knelt  by  the  parapet, 
holding  the  grappling-hook  in  its 
place,  with  convulsive  grasp,  and  fix- 
ing his  eyes,  bloodshot  with  fear  and 
suspense,  on  the  huge  bulk  that  clung 
for  life  to  that  slender  cord  ! 

"  Le  voild  !  le  voild .'"  cried  a  voice 
from  the  opposite  side.  Morton  raised 
his  gaze  from  Gawtrey  ;  the  casement 
was  darkened  by  the  forms  of  the 
pursuers — -they  had  burst  into  the 
room — an  officer  sprung  upon  the 
parapet,  and  Gawtrey,  now  aware  of 
his  danger,  opened  his  eyes,  and,  as 
he  moved  on,  glared  upon  the  foe. 
The  policeman  deliberately  raised  his 
pistol— Gawtrey  arrested  himself— 
from  a  wound  in  his  side  the  blood 
trickled  slowly  and  darkly  down,  drop 
by  drop,  upon  the  stones  below ;  even 
the  officers  of  law  shuddered  as  they 
eyed  him — his-  hair  bristling — his 
cheek  white — his  lips  drawn  convul- 
sively from  his  teeth,  and  his  e3'e 
glaring  from  beneath  the  frown  of 
agony  and  menace  in  which  yet  spoke 
the  indomitable  power  and  fierceness 
of  the  man.  His  look,  so  fixed — so 
intense — so  stern,  awed  the  police- 
man ;  his  hand  trembled  as  he  fired, 
and  the  ball  struck  the  parapet  an 
inch  below  the  spot  where  Morton 
knelt.  An  indistinct,  wild,  gurgling 
sound — half-laugh,  half-yell — of  scorn 
and  glee,  broke  from  Gawtrey 's  lips. 
He  swung  himself  on — near — near- 
nearer — a  yard  from  the  parapet. 
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"  You  are  saved  !  "  cried  Morton  ; 
when  at  that  moment  a  volley  burst 
from  the  fatal  casement — the  smoke 
rolled  over  both  the  fugitives — a  groan, 
or  rather  howl,  of  rage,  and  despair, 
and  agony,  appalled  even  the  hardiest 
on  whose  ear  it  came.  Morton  sprung 
to  his  feet  and  looked  below.  He  saw 
on  the  rugged  stones,  far  down,  a  dark, 
formless,  motionless  mass — the  strong 
man  of  passion  and  levity — the  giant 
who  had  played  with  life  and  soul,  as 
ui  infant  with   the  baubles  that  it 


prizes  and  breaks — was  what  the 
Caesar  and  the  leper  alike  are,  when 
the  clay  is  without  God's  breath, — 
what  glory,  genius,  power,  and  beauty 
would  be  for  ever  and  forever,  if  there 
were  no  God ! 

"  There  is  another ! "  cried  the 
voice  of  one  of  the  pursuers.    "  Fire  f 

"  Poor  Gawtrey  !  "  muttered  Philip, 
"  I  will  fulfil  your  last  wish ; "  and 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  bullet  that 
whistled  by  him,  he  disappeared 
behind  the  parapet. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


"  Gently  moved 
By  the  soft  wind  of  whispering  silks." — Dbckeb. 


The  reader  may  remember  that  while 
Monsieur  Favart  and  Mr.  Birnie  were 
holding  commune  in  the  lane,  the 
sounds  of  festivity  were  heard  from  a 
house  in  the  adjoining  street.  To  that 
house  we  are  now  summoned. 

At  Paris,  the  gaieties  of  balls,  or 
toirees,  are,  I  believe,  very  rare  in 
that  period  of  the  year  in  which  they 
are  most  frequent  in  London.  The 
entertainment  now  given  was  in 
honour  of  a  christening ;  the  lady 
who  gave  it,  a  relation  of  the  new- 
born. 

Madame  de  Merville  was  a  young 
widow ;  eveu  before  her  marriage  she 
had  been  distinguished  in  literature ; 
she  had  written  poems  of  more  than 
common  excellence ;  and  being  hand- 
some, of  good  family,  and  large  fortune, 
her  talents  m.ade  her  an  object  of 
more  interest  than  they  might  other- 
wise have  done.  Her  poetry  showed 
great  sensibility  and  tenderness.  If 
poetry  be  any  index  to  the  heart,  you 
would  have  thought  her  one  to  love 
truly  and  deeply.  Nevertheless,  since 
she  married — as  girls  in  France  do — 
not  to  please  herself,  but  her  parents, 
she  made  a  mariage  de  convenance. 
Monsieur  de  Merville  was  a  sober, 
sensible  man,  past  middle  age.  Not 
being  fond  of  poetry,  and  by  no  means 
iioveting  a  professional  author  for  his 
wife,  he  had  during  their  union,  which 
lasted  four  years,  discouraged  his 
wife's  liaison  with  Apollo.  But  her 
mind,  active  and  ardent,  did  not  the 
less  prey  upon  itself.  At  the  age  of 
fourand-twenty  she  became  a  widow. 


with  an  income  large  even  in  England 
for  a  single  woman,  and  at  Paris  con- 
stituting no  ordinary  fortune.  Madame 
de  ilerville,  however,  though  a  person 
of  elegant  taste,  was  neither  ostenta- 
tious nor  selfish ;  she  had  no  children, 
and  she  lived  quietly  in  apartments, 
handsome  indeed,  but  not  more  than 
adequate  to  the  small  establishment 
which — where,  as  on  the  Continent, 
the  costlj'  convenience  of  an  entire 
house  is  not  usually  incurred— sufficed 
for  her  retinue.  She  devoted  at  least 
half  her  income,  which  was  entirely 
at  her  own  disposal,  partly  to  the  aid 
of  her  own  relations,  who  were  not 
rich,  and  partly  to  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  literature  she  cultivated. 
Although  she  shrunk  from  the  ordeal 
of  publication,  her  poems  and  sketches 
of  romance  were  read  to  her  own 
friends,  and  possessed  an  eloquence 
seldom  accompanied  with  so  much 
modesty.  Thus,  her  reputation,  though 
not  blown  aboiit  the  winds,  was  high 
in  her  own  circle,  and  her  position 
in  fashion  and  in  fortune  made  her 
looked  up  to  by  her  relations  as  the 
head  of  her  family ;  they  regarded  her 
as  fenwie  superieure,  and  her  advice 
with  them  was  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand. Eug6nie  de  Merville  was  a 
strange  mixture  of  qualities  at  once 
feminine  and  masculine.  On  the  one 
hand,  she  had  a  strong  will,  inde- 
pendent views,  some  contempt  for  the 
world,  and  followed  her  own  inclinar 
tions  without  servility  to  the  opinion 
of  others  ;  on  the  other  hand,  she  was 
susceptible,    romantic,    of   a    sweet. 
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affectionate,  kind  disposition.  Her 
visit  to  M.  Love,  however  indiscreet, 
was  not  less  in  accordance  with  her 
character  than  her  charity  to  the 
mechanic's  wife;  masculine  and  care- 
less where  an  eccentric  thing  was  to 
be  done — curiosit}'  satisfied,  or  some 
object  in  female  diplomacy  achieved 
— womanly,  delicate,  and  gentle,  the 
instant  her  benevolence  was  appealed 
to  or  her  heart  touched.  She  had 
now  been  three  years  a  widow,  and 
was  consequently  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
seven.  Despite  the  tenderness  of  her 
poetry  and  her  character,  her  reputa- 
tion was  unblemished.  She  had  never 
been  in  love.  People  who  are  nmch 
occupied  do  not  fall  in  love  easily  ; 
besides,  Madame  de  Merville  was 
refining,  exacting,  and  wished  to  find 
heroes  where  she  only  met  handsome 
dandies  or  ugly  authors.  Moreover, 
Eugenie  was  both  a  vain  and  a  proud 
person  —  vain  of  her  celebrity,  and 
proud  of  her  birth.  She  was  one, 
whose  goodness  of  heart  made  her 
always  active  in  promoting  the  happi- 
ness of  others.  She  was  not  only 
generous  and  charitable,  but  willing 
to  serve  people  by  good  offices  as  well 
as  money.  Everybody  loved  her.  The 
new-born  infant,  to  whose  addition  to 
the  Christian  community  the  fete  of 
this  night  was  dedicated,  was  the 
pledge  of  an  union  which  Madame  de 
Merville  had  managed  to  effect  be- 
tween two  young  persons,  first  cousins 
to  each  other,  and  related  to  herself. 
There  had  been  scruples  of  parents  to 
remove — money  matters  to  adjust — 
Eugenie  had  smoothed  all.  The  hus- 
band and  wife,  still  lovers,  looked  up 
to  her  as  the  author,  under  Heaven, 
of  their  happiness. 

The  gaia  of  that  night  had  been, 
therefore,  of  a  nature  more  than 
usually  pleasurable,  and  the  mirth 
did  not  sound  hollow,  but  rung  from 
the  heart.  Yet,  as  Eugenie  from 
time  to  time  contemplated  the  young 
couple,  whose  eyes  ever  sought  each 


other — so  fair,  so  tender,  and  so 
joyous  as  they  seemed — a  melancholy 
shadow  darkened  her  brow,  and  she 
sighed  involuntarily.  Once  the  young 
wife,  Madame  d'Anville,  approaching 
her  timidly,  said, — 

"  Ah  !  my  sweet  cousin,  when  shall 
we  see  you  as  happy  as  ourselves? 
There  is  such  happiness,"  she  added, 
innocently  and  with  a  blush,  "in 
being  a  mother! — that  little  life  all 
one's  own — it  is  something  to  think 
of  every  hour ! " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  Eugenie,  smiling, 
and  seeking  to  turn  the  conversation 
from  a  subject  that  touched  too  nearly 
upon  feelings  and  thoughts  her  pride 
did  not  wish  to  reveal, — "  perhaps,  it 
is  you  then  who  have  made  our  cousin, 
poor  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  so 
determined  to  marry  ?  Pray,  be  more 
cautious  with  him.  How  difficult  I 
have  found  it  to  prevent  his  bringing 
into  our  family  some  one  to  make  us 
all  ridiculous ! " 

"  True,"  said  Madame  d'AnviJle, 
laughing.  "  But  then,  the  Vicomte 
is  so  poor  and  in  debt.  He  would  fall 
in  love,  not  with  the  demoiselle  but 
the  dower.  A  propos  bf  that,  how 
cleverly  you  took  advantage  of  his 
boastful  confession  to  break  off  his 
liaisons  with  that  bureau  de  manage." 

"  Yes ;  I  congratukitv.  iKysn  If  on 
that  manoeuvre.  Unpleasant  as  it 
was  to  go  to  such  a  place  (for,  of 
course,  I  could  not  send  for  Monsieur 
Love  here),. it  would  have  been  still 
more  unpleasant  to  have  received 
such  a  Madame  de  Vaudemont  as  oui 
cousin  would  have  presented  to  us. 
Only  think,  — he  was  the  rival  of  an 
epicier  J  I  heard  that  there  was 
some  curious  denouement  to  the  farce 
of  that  establishment;  but  1  could 
never  get  from  Vaudemont  the  parti- 
culars. He  was  ashamed  of  them,  1 
fancy." 

"  What  droll  professions  there  are 
in  Paris ! "  said  Madame  d'Anville ; 
"  as  if  people  could  not  marry  without 
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going  to  an  office  for  a  spouse  as  we 
go  for  a  servant !  And  so  the  esta- 
blishment is  broken  up?  And  you 
never  again  saw  -  that  dark,  wild- 
lookiug  boj'  who  so  struck  your  fancy, 
that  you  have  taken  him  as  the 
original  for  the  Murillo  sketch  of  the 
youth  in  that  charming  tale  you  read 
to  us  the  other  evening.  Ah  !  cousin, 
1  think  you  were  a  little  taken  with 
him ;  the  bureau  de  mariage  had  its 
allurements  for  you  as  well  as  for  our 
poor  cousin  .' "  The  young  mother 
said  this  laughingly  and  carelessly. 

"  Pooh  !  "  returned  Mailame  de 
Merville,  laughing  also ;  but  a  slight 
blush  broke  over  her  natural  paleness. 
"  But  aijropos  of  the  Vicomte.  You 
know  how  cruelly  he  has  behaved  to 
that  poor  boy  of  his  by  his  English 
wife^never  seen  him  since  he  was  an 
infant — kept  him  at  some  school  in 
England ;  and  all  because  his  vanity 
does  not  like  the  w^orld  to  know  that 
he  has  a  son  of  nineteen  !  Well,  I 
nave  induced  him  to  recal  this  poor 
youth." 

"■'  Indeed!  and  how?" 

"  Why,"  said  Eugenie,  with  a  smile, 
'•  he  wanted  a  loan,  poor  man,  and  I 
could  therefore  impose  conditions  by 
way  of  interest.  But  I  also  managed 
to  conciliate  him  to  the  proposition, 
by  representing  that,  if  the  young 
man  were  good-looking,  he  might, 
himself,  with  our  connexions,  &c.,  form 
an  advantageous  marriage  ;  and  that 
in  such  a  case,  if  the  father  treated 
him  now  justly  and  kindly,  he  would 
naturally  partake  with  the  father 
whatever  benefits  the  marriage  might 
:onfer." 

"  Ah  !  you  are  an  excellent  diplo- 
matist, Eugenie;  and  you  turn  people's 
heads  by  always  acting  from  your  heart. 
Hush,  here  comes  the  Vicomte  ! " 

"  A  delightful  ball,"  said  Monsieur 
de  Vaudemont,  approaching  the 
no&Tess.  "  Pray,  has  that  youug 
lady  yonder,  in  the  pink  dress,  any 
'ortunel     She    is    protty — eh} — ^you 


observe  she  is  looking  at  me — I  mean 
at  us !  " 

"  My  dear  cousin,  what  a  compli- 
ment you  pay  to  marriage.  You  have 
had  two  wives,  and  you  are  ever  on 
the  qui  vive  for  a  third  !  " 

"  What  would  you  have  me  do  ? — 
we  cannot  resist  the  overtures  of  j-our 
bewitching  sex  Hum — what  fortune 
has  she  ] " 

"  Not  a. sow;  besides  she  is  engaged." 

"  Oh !  now  I  look  at  her — she  is  not 
pretty — not  at  all.  I  made  a  mistake. 
I  did  not  mean  her.  I  meant  the 
young  lady  in  blue." 

"  Worse  and  worse — she  is  married 
already.     Shall  I  present  you?" 

"  Ah,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont," 
said  Madame  d'Anville,  "  have  you 
found  out  a  new  bimau  de  nuiriage?" 

The  Vicomte  pretended  not  to  hear 
that  question.  But,  turning  to 
Eugenie,  took  her  aside,  and  said  with 
an  air  in  which  he  endeavoured  to 
throw  a  great  deal  of  sorrow, — "  You 
know,  my  dear  cousin,  that  to  oblige 
you,  I  consented  to  send  for  my  son, 
though,  as  I  always  said,  it  is  very 
unpleasant  for  a  man  like  me  in  the 
prime  of  life  to  hawk  about  a  great 
boy  of  nineteen  or  twenty.  People 
soon  say,  '  Old  Vaudemont  and  young 
A'audemont.'  However,  a  father's 
feelings  are  never  appealed  to  in  vain." 
(Here  the  Vicomte  put  his  handker- 
chief to  his  eyes,  and  after  a  pause, 
continued,) — "  I  sent  for  him, — 1  even 
went  to  your  old  bonne,  Madame 
Dufour,  to  make  a  bargain  for  her 
lodgings,  and  this  day,  guess  my  grief, 
I  received  a  letter  sealed  with  black. 
My  son  is  dead  ! — a  sudden  fever — it 
is  shocking ! " 

"  Horrible !  dead  ! — your  own  son, 
whom  you  hardly  ever  saw — never 
since  he  was  an  infant !  " 

"  Yes,  that  softens  the  blow  very 
•much.  And  now  you  see  /  must 
marry.  If  the  boy  had  been  good- 
looking,  and  like  me,  and  so  forth, 
why,  as  you  observed,  he  might  have 
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aiac<>  a  enofi  match,  and  allowed  me 
d  certain  sum,  or  we  could  have  all 
lived  togcmer." 

"  And  your  son  is  dead,  and  you 
come  to  a  ball ! " 

'"  Je  suis  philosopJie,"  said  the 
Vicomte,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
"  And.  as  you  say,  I  never  saw  him. 
It  saves  me  seven  hundred  francs 
n-vea-r.     Don't  say  a  word  to  any  cue 


— I  sha'n't  give  out  that  he  is  dead, 
poor  fellow  !  Pray  be  discreet :  you 
see  there  are  some  ill-natured  peo- 
ple who  might  <think  it  odd  I  do 
not  shut  myself  up.  I  can  wait  till 
Paris  is  quite  empty.  It  would  be 
a  i)ity  to  lose  any  opportunity  at 
present,  for  now,  you  see,  I  mtist 
marry  !  "  And  the  philosoplie  saun- 
tered away. 
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CHAPTER  Xn. 


Gbiomar. 
"Those  devotion^  I  am  to  pay 
Are  writteu  in  my  heart,  not  in  this  book." 

Er.ter  Rurino. 
'  1  am  pursued — all  tlie  ports  are  stopped  too. 
Not  any  hope  to  escnpe — behind,  before  me. 
On  either  side,  I  am  beset." 

BEAUiMONT  AND  FLETCHER :  The  Custoni  vf  the  Counirf. 


The  party  were  just  gone  —  it  was 
already  the  peep  of  day — the  wheels 
of  the  last  carriage  had  died  in  the 
aistance. 

Madame  de  Merville  had  dismissed 
her  woman,  and  was  seated  in  her 
own  room  leaning  her  head  musingly 
on  her  hand. 

Beside  her  was  the  table  that  held 
her  MSS.  and  a  few  books,  amidst 
which  were  scattered  vases  of  flowers. 
On  a  pedestal  beneath  the  window 
was  placed  a  marble  bust  of  Dante. 
Through  the  open  door  were  seen  in 
perspective  the  rooms  just  deserted 
by  her  guests — the  lights  still  burned 
in  the  chandeliers,  and  girandoles, 
contending  with  the  daylight  that 
came  through  the  half-closed  cur- 
tains. The  person  of  the  inmate  was 
in  harmony  with  the  apartment.  It 
was  characterised  by  a  certain  grace 
which,  for  want  of  a  better  epithet, 
writers  are  prone  to  call  classical  or 
antique.  Her  complexion,  seeming 
paler  than  usual  by  that  light,  was 
jet  soft  and  delicate — the  features 
well  cut,  but  small  and  womanly. 
About  the  face  there  was  that  rarest 
of  all  charms,  the  combination  of  in- 
tellect with  sweetness — the  eyes,  of  a 
dark  blue,  were  thoughtful,  perhaps 
melancholy,  in  their  expression  ;  but 
the  long  dark  lashes,  and  the  shape 
of  the  eves,  themselves  more  long  than 
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full,  gave  to  their  intelligence  a  softness 
approaching  to  languor,  increajcd, 
perhaps,  by  that  slight  s-hado\v  round 
and  below  the  orbs  which  is  common 
with  those  who  have  tasked  too  much 
either  the  mind  or  the  heart.  The 
contour  of  the  face,  without  being 
sharp  or  angular,  had  yet  lost  a  little 
of  the  roundness  of  earlier  youth;  and 
the  hand  on  which  she  leaned  was, 
perhaps,  even  too  white,  too  delicate, 
for  the  beauty  which  belongs  tO' 
health  ;  but  the  throat  and  bust  were 
of  exquisite  symmetry. 

"  1  am  not  happy,"  murmured 
Eugenie  to  herself;  "yet  I  scarce 
know  why.  Is  it  really  as  we  women 
of  romance  have  said  till  the  saying 
is  worn  threadbare,  that  the  destiny 
of  women  is  not  fame  but  love? 
Strange,  then,  that  while  I  have  so 
often  pictured  what  love  should  be,  I 
have  never  felt  it.  And  now — and 
now,"  she  continued,  half  rising,  and 
vdih  a  natural  pang, — "  now  1  am  no 
longer  in  m.v  first  youth.  If  I  loved, 
should  I  be  loved  again  ]  How  happy 
that  young  pair  seemed  —  they  are 
never  alone !" 

At  this  moment,  at  a  distance,  was 
heard  the  report  of  fire-arms — again ! 
Eugenie  started,  and  called  to  her  ser- 
vant, who,  with  one  of  the  waiters  hired 
for  the  night,  was  engaged  in  remov- 
ing, and  nibbling  as  he  removed,  the 
•  13 
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remains  of  the  feast.  "  What  is  that, 
at  this  hour  ]  —  open  the  window  and 
look  out ! " 

"  I  can  see  nothing,  madame." 

"Again  —  that  is  the  third  time. 
Go  into  the  street  and  look — some 
one  must  be  in  danger." 

The  servant  and  the  waiter,  both 
curious,  and  not  willing  to  part  com- 
pany, ran  dovra  the  stairs,  and  thence 
into  the  street. 

Meanwhile  Morton,  after  vainly 
attempting  Birnie's  window,  which 
the  traitor  had  previously  locked  and 
barred  against  the  escape  of  his  in- 
tended victim,  crept  rapidly  along 
the  roof,  screened  by  the  parapet  not 
only  from  the  shot  but  the  sight  of 
the  foe.  But  just  as  he  gained  the 
point  at  which  the  lane  made  an  angle 
with  the  broad  street  it  adjoined,  he 
cast  his  eyes  over  the  parapet,  and 
perceived  that  one  of  the  officers  had 
ventured  himself  to  the  fearful  bridge : 
he  was  pursued  —  detection  and  cap- 
ture seemed  inevitable.  He  paused 
and  breathed  hard.  He,  once  the 
heir  to  such  fortunes,  the  darling  of 
such  affections ! — he,  the  hunted  ac-, 
complice  of  a  gang  of  miscreants  ! 
That  was  the  thought  that  paralysed 
— the  disgrace,  not  the  danger.  But 
he  was  in  advance  of  the  pursuer — he 
hastened  on — he  turned  tlie  angle — 
he  heard  a  shout  behind  from  the 
opposite  side — the  officer  had  passed 
the  bridge  :  "  it  is  but  one  man  as 
yet,"  thought  he,  and  his  nostrils 
dilated  and  his  hands  clenched  as  he 
glided  on,  glancing  at  each  casement 
as  he  passed. 

Now  as  youth  and  vigour  thus 
struggled  against  Law  for  life,  near  at 
hand  Death  was  busy  with  toil  and 
disease. 

In  a  miserable  grabat,  or  garret,  a 
mechanic,  yet  young,  and  stricken  by 
a  lingering  malady  contracted  by  the 
labour  of  his  occupation,  was  slowly 
passing  from  that  world  whicli  had 
frowned  on  his  cradle,  and  relaxed 


not  the  gloom  of  its  aspect  to  com- 
fort his  bed  of  Death.  Now  this 
man  had  married  for  love,  and  hia 
wife  had  loved  him  ;  and  it  was  the 
cares  of  that  early  marriage  which 
had  consumed  him  to  the  bone.  But 
extreme  want,  if  long  continued,  eatp 
up  love  when  it  has  nothing  else  to  ea' 
And  when  people  arc  very  long  dying 
tlie  people  they  fret  and  trouble,  begin 
to  tliink  of  that  too  often  hypocritical 
prettiness  of  phrase  called  "a  happy 
release."  So  the  worn-out  and  half- 
Himished  wife  did  not  care  tliree  straws 
for  the  dying  husl)and  whom  a  year 
or  two  ago  she  had  vowed  to  love  and 
cherish  in  sickness  and  in  health.  But 
still  she  seemed  to  caro,  for  she  moaned, 
and  pined,  and  wept,  as  the  man's 
breath  grevp  fainter  and  fainter. 

"  Ah,  Jean  !  "  said  she,  sobbing, 
"  what  will  become  of  me,  a  poor  lone 
widow,  with  nobody  to  work  for  my 
bread  1 "  And  with  that  thought  she 
took  on  worse  (ban  before. 

"  I  am  stifling,"  said  the  dying 
man,  rolling  round  his  ghastly  eyes. 
"  How  hot  it  is !  Open  the  window;  I 
should  like  to  see  the  light — day-light 
once  again." 

"  Mon  Dieu  !  what  whims  he  has, 
poor  man  ! "  muttered  the  woman, 
without  stirring. 

The  poor  wretch  put  out  h  is  skeletoH 
hand  and  clutched  his  wife's  arm. 

" I  shan't  trouble  you  long,  Marie ! 
Air — air ! " 

"  Jean,  you  will  make  yourself 
worse  —  besides,  I  shall  catch  my 
death  of  cold.  I  have  scarce  a  rag 
on,  but  I  will  just  open  the  door." 

"  Pardon  me,"  groaned  the  sufferer; 
"  leave  me,  then." 

Poor  fellow !  perhaps  at  that  mo- 
ment the  thought  of  unkindness  was 
sharper  than  the  sharp  cough  which 
brought  blood  at  every  paroxysm.  He 
did  not  like  her  so  near  him,  but  he 
did  not  blame  her.  Again,  I  say,— 
poor  fellow! 

The  woman  opened  the  door,  went 
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to  the  other  side  of  the  room  and  sat 
down  on  an  old  box  and  began  darning 
an  old  neck-handkerchief.  The  silence 
was  soon  broken  by  the  moans  of  the 
fast-dying  man,  and  again  he  mut- 
tered, as  he  tossed  to  and  fro,  with 
baked  white  lips, — 

"  Je  metcmffe  ! — Air ! " 

There  was  no  resisting  that  pra3'er, 
it  seemed  so  like  the  last.  The  wife 
laid  down  the  needle,  put  the  hand- 
kerchief round  her  throat,  and  opened 
the  window. 

"  Do  you  feel  easier  now  ] " 

"  Bless  you,  Marie  —  yes ;  that 's 
good — good.  It  puts  me  in  mind  of 
old  days,  that  breath  of  air,  before  we 
came  to  Paris.  I  wish  I  could  work 
for  you  nou:,  Marie." 

"Jean!  my  poor  Jean!"  said  the 
woman,  and  the  words  and  the  voice 
took  back  her  hardening  heart  to  the 
fresh  fields  and  tender  thoughts  of 
the  past  time.  And  she  walked  up 
to  the  bed,  and  he  leaned  his  temples, 
damp  with  livid  dews,  upon  her 
breast. 

"  I  have  been  a  sad  burden  to  you, 
Marie :  we  should  not  have  married 
so  soon ;  but  I  thought  I  was  stronger. 
Don"t  cry ;  we  have  no  little  ones, 
thank  God.  It  will  be  much  better 
for  you  when  I  am  gone." 

And  so,  word  after  word  gasped  out, 
— he  stopped  suddenly  and  seemed  to 
fall  asleep. 

The  wife  then  attempted  gently  to 
lay  him  once  more  on  his  pillow  — 
the  head  fell  back  heavily — the  jaw 
had  dropped — the  teeth  were  set — 
the  eyes  were  open  and  like  stone — 
the  truth  broke  on  her  ! — 

"Jean  —  Jean  I  My  God,  he  is 
dead !  and  I  was  unkind  to  him  at 
the  last  I "  With  these  words  she  fell 
upon  the  corpse,  happily  herself  in- 
sensible. 

Just  at  that  moment  a  human  face, 
peered  in  at  the  window.  Through 
that  aperture,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
a  young  man  leaped  lightly  into  the 


room.  He  looked  round  with  a  hur- 
ried glance,  but  scarcely  noticed  the 
forms  stretched  on  the  pallet.  It  was 
enough  for  him  that  they  seemed  to 
sleep,  and  saw  him  not.  He  stole 
across  the  room,  the  door  of  which 
Marie  had  left  open,  and  descended 
the  stairs.  He  had  almost  gained 
the  court-yard  into  which  the  stairs 
conducted, when  he  heard  voices  below 
by  the  porters  lodge. 

"  The  police  have  discovered  a  gang 
of  coiners ! " 

"  Coiners ! " 

"  Yes,  one  has  been  shot  dead !  I 
have  seen  his  body  in  the  kennel : 
another  has  fled  along  the  roofs — a 
desperate  fellow  !  We  were  to  watch 
for  him.  Let  us  go  up-stairs  and  get 
on  the  roof  and  look  out." 

By  the  hum  of  approval  that  fol- 
lowed this  proposition,  Morton  judged 
rightly  that  it  had  been  addressed  to 
several  persons  whom  curiosity  and 
the  explosion  of  the  pistols  had  drawn 
from  their  beds,  and  who  were  grouped 
round  the  porter's  lodge.  What  was 
to  be  done  ] — to  advance  was  impos- 
sible :  was  there  yet  time  to  retreat  ? 
— it  was  at  least  the  only  course  left 
him ;  he  sprang  back  up  the  stairs ; 
he  had  just  gained  the  first  flight 
when  he  heard  steps  descending  ; 
then,  suddenly,  it  flashed  across  him 
that  he  had  left  open  the  window 
above — that,  doubtless,  by  that  im- 
prudent oversight  the  oflicer  in  pur- 
suit had  detected  a  clue  to  the  path 
he  had  taken.  What  was  to  be  done  > 
— die  as  Gawtrey  had  done  ! — death 
rather  than  the  galleys.  As  he  thus 
resolved,  he  saw  to  the  right  the  open 
door  of  an  apartment  in  which  lights 
still  glimmered  in  their  sockets.  It 
seemed  deserted — he  entered  boldly 
and  at  once,  closing  the  door  after 
him.  Wines  and  viands  still  left  on 
the  table;  gilded  mirrors,  reflecting 
the  stern  face  of  the  solitary  intruder; 
here  and  there  an  artificial  flower; 
a  knot  of  riband  on  the  floor;  all 
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betokening  the  gaieties  and  graces  of 
luxurious  life^the  dance,  the  revel, 
the  feast — all  this  iu  one  apartment ! 
— above,  iu  the  same  house,  the  pallet 
— the  corpse — the  widow— famine  and 
woe!  Such  is  a  great  citjM  such, 
above  all,  is  Paris !  where,  under  the 
same  roof,  are  gathered  such  anta- 
gonist varieties  of  the  social  state ! 
Nothing  strange  in  this ;  it  is  strange 
and  sad,  that  so  little  do  people  thus 
neighbours  know  of  each  other,  that 
the  owner  of  those  rooms  had  a  heart 
soft  to  every  distress,  but  she  did  not 
know  the  distress  so  close  at  hand. 
The  music  that  had  charmed  her 
guests  had  mounted  gailj'  to  the  vexed 
ears  of  agony  and  hunger.  Morton 
passed  the  first  room— a  second — he 
jame  to  a  third,  aud  Eugenie  de  Mer- 
fille,  looking  up  at  that  instant,  saw 
before  her  an  apparition  that  might 
well  have  alarmed  the  boldest.  His 
head  was  uncovered — his  dark  hair 
shadowed  in  wild  and  disorderly  pro- 
fusion the  pale  face,  and  features, 
beautiful  indeed,  but  at  that  moment 
of  the  beauty  which  an  artist  would 
impart  to  a  young  gladiator — stamped 
with  defiance,  menace,  and  despair. 
The  disordered  girb — the  fierce  aspect 
— the  dark  eyes,  that  literally  shone 
through  the  shadows  of  the  room — 
all  conspired  to  increase  the  terror  of 
80  abrupt  a  presence. 


"  What  are  you  1  —  What  do  you 
seek  here?"  said  she,  faltcringly, 
placing  her  hand  on  the  bell  as  she 
spoke. 

Upon  that  soft  hand  Morton  laid 
his  own. 

"  I  seek  my  life  !  I  am  pursued  ! 
I  am  at  your  mercy  !  I  am  innocent ! 
Can  you  save  me  'i " 

As  he  spoke,  the  door  of  the  outer 
room  beyond  was  heard  to  open,  anrf 
steps  and  voices  were  at  hand. 

"  Ah  !"  he  exclaimed,  recoiling  aS 
he  recognised  her  face.  "  And  is  it 
to  you  that  I  have  fled  1 " 

Eugenie  also  recognised  the 
stranger;  and  there  was  something 
in  their  relative  positions — the  sup- 
pliant, the  protectress — that  excited 
both  her  imagination  and  her  pity. 
A  slight  colour  mantled  to  her  cheeks 
— her  look  was  gentle  and  compas- 
sionate. 

"  Poor  boy  !  so  young  !  "  she  said, 
"  Hush ! " 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his, 
retired  a  few  steps,  lifted  a  curtain 
drawn  across  a  recess — and  pointing 
to  an  alcove  that  contained  one  of 
those  sofa-beds  common  in  French 
houses,  added  in  a  whisper, — 

"  Enter — you  are  saved." 

Morton  obeyed,  and  Eugenie  to- 
placed  the  curtain. 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 


GUIOMAR. 

••  Speak  !    What  are  you  ?  " 

RUTILIO. 

••  Gracious  woman,  hear  me.    I  am  a  stranger; 
And  in  that  1  answer  all  your  demands." 

Custom  of  the  Country. 


Eugenie  replaced  the  curtain.  And 
Bcarcely  had  she  done  so,  ere  the  steps 
in  the  outer  room  entered  the  cham- 
ber where  she  stood.  Her  servant 
was  accompanied  by  two  officers  of 
the  police. 

"  Pardon,  madame,"  said  one  of  the 
latter ;  "  but  we  are  in  pursuit  of  a 
criminal.  We  think  he  must  have 
entered  this  house  tlirough  a  window 
above  while  your  servant  was  in  the 
street.     Permit  us  to  search  ? " 

"  Without  doubt,"  answered  Eug6nie, 
seating  herself.  "  If  he  has  entered, 
look  in  the  other  apartments.  I  have 
not  quitted  this  room." 

"You  are  right.  Accept  our 
apologies." 

And  the  officers  turned  back  to 
examine  every  corner  where  the  fugi- 
tive was  not.  For  in  that,  the  scouts 
of  Justice  resembled  their  mistress : 
when  does  man's  justice  look  to  the 
right  place] 

The  servant  lingered  to  repeat  the 
tale  he  had  heard — the  sight  he  had 
seen.  When,  at  that  instant,  be  saw 
the  curtain  of  the  alcove  slightly 
Btirred.  He  uttered  an  exclamation 
— sprung to the bed — his  hand  touched 
the  curtain — Eugenie  seized  his  arm. 
She  did  not  speak  ;  but  as  he  turned 
his  eyes  to  her,  astonished,  he  saw 
that  she  trembled,  and  that  her  cheek 
was  as  white  as  marble. 

"  Madame,"  he  said,  hesitating, 
"  there  is  some  one  hid  in  the  recess." 


"There  is!     Be  silent!" 

A  suspicion  flashed  across  the  ser- 
vant's mind.  The  pure,  the  proud, 
the  immaculate  Eugenie ! 

"  There  is  I  —  and  in  madame's 
chamber ! "  he  faltered  unconsciously. 

Eugenie's  quick  apprehensions 
seized  the  foul  thought.  Her  eyes 
flashed — her  cheek  crimsoned.  But 
her  lofty  and  generous  nature  con- 
quered even  the  indignant  and  scorn- 
ful burst  that  rushed  to  her  lips.  The 
truth  ! — could  she  trust  the  man  ]  A 
doubt — and  the  charge  of  the  human 
life  rendered  to  her  might  be  betrayed. 
Her  colour  fell — tears  gushed  to  her 
eyes. 

"  I  have  been  kind  to  you,  Franqois. 
Not  a  word  ! " 

"  Madame  confides  in  me  —  it  is 
enough,"  said  the  Frenchman,  bowing, 
with  a  slight  smile  onhishps;  and 
be  drew  back  respectfully. 

One  of  the  police-officers  re-entered. 

"  We  have  done,  madame,  he  is  not 
here.     Aha  !  that  curtain  !  " 

"  It  is  madame's  bed,"  said  Francois. 
"  But  I  have  looked  behind." 

"  I  am  most  sorry  to  have  dis- 
arranged you,"  said  the  policeman, 
satisfied  with  the  answer ;  "  but  we 
shall  have  him  yet."    And  he  retired. 

The  last  footsteps  died  away,  the 
last  door  of  the  apartments  closed 
behind  the  officers,  and  Eugenie  and 
lier  servant  stood  alone  gazing  on 
each  other. 
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"You  may  retire,"  sa'nl  ihc,  at  last; 
and  taking  her  purse  from  the  table, 
she  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

The  man  took  it,  with  a  significant 
look. 

"  Madame  may  depend  on  my  dis- 
cretion." 

Eugenie  was  alone  again.  Those 
words  rang  in  her  ear, — Euggnie  de 
^lerville  dependent  on  the  discretion 
of  her  lackey !  She  sunk  into  her 
chair,  and,  her  excitement  succeeded 
liy  exhaustion,  leaned  her  face  on  her 
hands,  and  burst  into  tears.  Slie  was 
aroused  by  a  low  T^oice,  she  looked  up, 
and  the  young  man  was  kneeling  at 
her  feet. 

"Go — go!"  she  said:  "I  have 
done  for  you  all  I  can.  You  heard — 
you  heard — my  own  hireling,  too  ! 
At  the  hazard  of  my  own  good  name 
vou  are  saved.     Go  !  " 

"  Of  your  good  name !  " — for  Eu- 
genie forgot  that  it  was  looks,  not 
words,  that  had  so  wrung  her  pride 
"  Your  good  name,"  he  repeated  :  and 
glancing  round  the  room — the  toilette, 
the  curtain,  the  recess  he  had  quit- 
ted— all  that  bespoke  that  chastest 
sanctuary  of  a  chaste  woman,  which 
for  a  stranger  to  enter  is,  as  it  were, 
to  profane — her  meaning  broke  on 
him.  "Your  good  name! — your 
hireling!  No,  madame — no!"  And 
as  he  spoke,  he  rose  to  his  feet.  "  Not 
for  me,  that  sacrifice !  Your  hu- 
manity shall  not  cost  you  so  dear. 
Ho,  there  !  I  am  the  man  you  seek." 
And  he  strode  to  the  door. 

Eugenie  was  penetrated  with  the 
answer.  She  sprung  to  him  —  she 
grasped  his  garments. 

"  Hush  !  hush  ! — for  mercy's  sake  ! 
What  would  you  do?  Think  you  I 
could  ever  be  happy  again,  if  the  con- 
fidence you  placed  in  me  were  be- 
trayed? Be  calm — be  still.  I  knew 
not  what  I  said.  It  will  be  easy  to 
undeceive  the  mandator — when  you 
are  saved.  And  you  are  innocent, — 
are  yon  not  ?  " 


"  Oh,  madam,"  said  Morton,  "  from 
nij^  soul,  I  say  it,  I  am  innocent — not 
of  poverty  —  wretchedness  —  error- 
shame  ;  I  am  innocent  of  crime.  May 
Heaven  bless  you  ! "  And  as  he  re- 
verently kisFcd  the  hand  laid  on  his 
arm,  there  w-as  something  in  his  voice 
so  touching,  in  his  manner  something 
so  above  his  fortunes,  that  Eugenie 
was  lost  in  her  feelings  of  compa.ssion, 
surprise,  and  something,  it  might  be, 
of  admiration  in  her  wonder. 

"  And,  oh  !  "  he  said,  passionately, 
gazing  on  her  with  his  dark,  brilliant 
eyes,  liquid  with  emotion,  "you  have 
made  my  life  sweet  in  saving  it.  You 
— ^j'OU — of  whom,  ever  since  the  first 
time,  almost  the  sole  time,  I  beheld 
you — I  have  so  often  mused  and 
dreamed.  Henceforth,  whatever  be- 
fal  me,  there  will  be  some  recollec- 
tions that  will — that " 

He  stopped  short,  for  his  heart  was 
too  full  for  words;  and  the  silence 
said  more  to  Eugenie  than  if  all  the 
eloquence  of  Kousseau  had  glowed 
upon  his  tongue. 

"  And  who,  and  what  are  you  1 " 
she  asked,  after  a  pause. 

"An  exile — an  orphan — an  out- 
cast !     I  have  no  name  !      Farewell !  " 

"  No  —  stay  yet  —  the  danger  is 
not  past.  Wait  till  my  servant  is 
gone  to  rest;  I  hear  him  yet.  Sit 
down — sit  down.  And  whither  would 
you  go  1 " 

"  I  know  not." 

"  Have  you  no  friends  1" 

"  None."    ■ 

"  No  home  ? " 

"  None." 

"  And  the  police  of  Paris  so  vigi- 
lant  !  "  cried  Eugenie,  wringing  her 
hands.  "  What  is  to  be  done  ?  I 
shall  have  saved  you  in  vain — you 
will  be  discovered  !  Of  what  do  they 
charge  you  t    Not  robbery — not " 

And  she,  too,  stopi)ed  short,  for  she 
did  not  dare  to  breathe  the  black 
word — "  Murder ! " 

"  I  know  not,"  said  Morton,  p-itting 
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his  hand  to  his  forehead,  "  except  of 
being  frieuds  with  the  only  man  who 
befriended  me — and  they  have  killed 
him  ! " 

"  Another  time  you  shall  tell  me 
all." 

"  Another  time  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
eagerly — "  shall  I  see  you  again  1 " 

Eugenie  blushed  beneath  the  gaze 
and  the  voice  of  joj^. 

"  Yes,"  she  said ;  "  yes.  But  I  must 
reflect.  Be  calm — be  silent.  Ah  ! — 
a  happy  thought ! " 

She  sat  down,  wrote  a  hasty  line, 
sealed,  and  gave  it  to  ]\[orton. 

"  Take  this  note,  as  addressed,  to 
Madame  Dufour  ;  it  will  provide  you 
with  a  safe  lodging.  She  is  a  person 
I  can  depend  on — an  old  servant  who 
lived  with  mj  mother,  and  to  whom 
I  have  given  a  small  pension.  She 
has  a  lodging — it  is  lately  vacant — 
I  promised  to  procure  her  a  tenant, 
— go — say  nothing  of  what  has  passed. 
I  will  see  her,  and  arrange  all.  Wait ! 
— hark! — all  is  still!  I  will  go  first, 
and  see  that  no  one  watches  you. 
Stop,"  (and  she  threw  open  the  win- 
dow, and  looked  into  the  court.) 
"  The  porter's  door  is  open — that  is 
fortunate!  Harry  on,  and  God  be 
with  you ! " 

In  a  few  minutes  Morton  was  in 
the  streets.  It  was  still  early — the 
thoroughfares  deserted — none  of  the 
shops  yet  open.  The  address  on  the 
note  was  to  a  street  at  some  distance, 
Dn  the  other  side  of  the  Seine.  He 
passed  along  the  same  Quai  which  he 
had  trodden  but  a  few  hours  since — 
he  passed  the  same  splendid  bridge 
on  which  he  had  stood  despairing,  to 
quit  it  revived — he  gained  the  Rue 
Faubourg  St.  Honore.  A  young  man 
in  a  cabriolet,  on  whose  fair  cheek 
burned  the  hectic  of  late  vigils  and 
lavish  dissipation,  was  rolling  leisurely 
home  from  the  gaming-house, at  which 
he  had  been  more  than  usually  fortu- 
nate— his  pockets  were  laden  with 
notes  and  gold.     He  bent  forwards  as 


Morton  passed  him.  Philip,  absorbed 
in  his  reverie,  perceived  him  not,  and 
continued  his  way.  The  gentleman 
turned  down  one  of  the  streets  to  the 
left,  stopped,  and  called  to  the  servant 
dozing  behind  his  cabriolet. 

"  Follow  that  passenger !  quietly — 
see  where  he  lodges ;  be  sure  to  find 
out  and  let  me  know.  I  shall  go 
home  without  you."  With  that  he 
drove  on. 

Philip,  unconscious  oii\ie  espionage, 
arrived  at  a  small  house  in  a  quiet 
but  respectable  .street,  and  rang  the 
bell  several  times  before  at  last  he 
was  admitted  by  Madame  Dufour 
herself,  in  her  nightcap.  The  old 
woman  looked  askant  and  alarmed  at 
the  unexpected  apparition.  But  the 
note  seemed  at  once  to  satisfy  her. 
She  conducted  him  to  an  apartment 
on  the  first  floor,  small,  but  neatly 
and  even  elegantly  furnished ;  con- 
sisting of  a  sitting-room  and  a  bed- 
chamber, and  said,  quietly, —   ' 

"  ^7ill  they  suit  monsieur?  " 

To  monsieur  they  seemed  a  palace. 
Morton  nodded  assent. 

"  And  will  monsieur  sleep  for  a  short 
time  1 " 

"  Yes." 

"  The  bed  is  well-aired.  The  rooms 
have  only  been  vacant  three  days 
since.  Can  I  get  you  anything  till 
your  luijgage  arrives  ] " 

"  No?' 

The  woman  left  him.  He  threw  off 
his  clothes — flung  himself  on  the  bed 
— and  did  not  wake  till  noon. 

When  his  eyes  unclosed — when  they 
rested  on  that  calm  chamber,  with  its 
air  of  health,  and  cleanliness,  and  com- 
f.irt,  it  was  long  before  he  could  con- 
vince himself  that  he  was  yet  awake. 
He  missed  the  loud,  deep  voice  of 
Gawtrey  —  the  smoke  of  the  dead 
man's  meerschaum — thegloomy  garret 
— the  distained  walls — the  stealthy 
whisper  of  the  loathed  Birnie  ;  slowly 
the  life  led  and  the  life  gone  within 
the  last  twelve  hours  grew  upon  his 
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struggling  memory.  He  groaned,  and 
turned  uneasily  round,  when  the  door 
slightly  opened,  and  he  sprung  up 
fiercely, — 

"  Who  is  there  1 " 

"  It  is  only  I, sir,"  answered  Madame 
Dufour.  "  I  have  been  in  three  times 
to  see  if  you  were  stirring.  There  is 
a  letter  I  believe  for  you,  sir;  though 
there  is  no  name  to  it."  and  she  laid 
the  letter  on  the  chair  beside  him. 
Did  it  come  from  her — the  saving 
anuel]  He  seized  it.  The  cover  was 
blank;  it  was  sealed  with  a  small 
de\  ice,  as  of  a  ring  seal.  He  tore  it 
open,  and  found  four  billets  de  banque 
for  1000  francs  each, — a  sum  equiva- 
lent in  our  money  to  about  160^. 

"  Who  sent  this,  the — the  lady  from 
whom  I  brought  the  note  ]  " 

"  Madame  de  Merville  ]  certainly 
not,  sir,"  said  Madame  Dufour,  who, 
with  the  privilege  of  age,  was  now 
unscrupulously  filling  the  water-jugs 
and  Settling  the  toilette-table.  "  A 
young  man  called  about  two  hours 
after  you  iiad  gone  to  bed;  and  de- 
scribing you,  inquired  if  you  lodged 
here,  and  what  your  name  was.  I 
said  you  had  just  arrived,  and  that 
I  did  not  yet  know  your  name.  So 
he  went  away,  and  came  again  half- 
an-hour  afterwards  with  this  letter, 
which  he  charged  me  to  deliver  to  you 
safely." 

"  A  young  man — a  gentleman  V 

"Ko,  sir;  he  seemed  a  smart  but 
common  sort  of  lad."  For  the  unso- 
phisticated Madame  Dufour  did  not 
discover  in  the  plain  black  frock  and 
drab  gaiters  of  the  bearer  of  that  letter 
the  simple  livery  of  an  English  gen- 
tleman's groom. 

Whom  could  it  come  from,  if  not 
from  Madame  de  Merville!  Perhaps 
one  of  Gawtrey's  late  friends.  A  sus- 
picion of  Arthur  Beaufort  crossed 
him,  but  he  indignantly  dismissed  it. 
Men  are  seldom  credulous  of  what 
they  are  unwilling  to  believe  !  What 
kindness  had  the  Beauforts  hitherto 


shown  him? — Left  his  mother  to 
perish  broken-hearted —  stolen  from 
him  his  brother,  and  steeled,  in  that 
brother,  the  only  heart  wherein  he  had 
a  right  to  look  for  gratitude  and  love  ! 
No,  it  mvst  be  Madame  de  Merville. 
He  dismissed  Madame  Dufour  for  pen 
and  paper —  rose — wrote  a  letter  to 
Eugenie  — grateful,  bat  proud,  and 
enclosed  the  notes.  He  then  sum- 
moned Madame  Dufour,  and  sent  her 
with  his  despatch. 

"  Ah,  madame,"  said  the  ci-devant 
bonne,  when  she  found  herself  in 
Eugenie's  presence.  "  The  poor  lad  ! 
how  handsome  he  is,  and  how  shame- 
ful in  the  Vicomte  to  let  him  wear 
such  clothes ! " 

"  The  Vicomte  !  " 

"  Oh,  my  dear  mistress,  you  must 
not  deny  it.  You  told  me,  in  your 
note,  to  ask  him  no  questions,  but  I 
guessed  at  once.  The  Vicomte  told 
me  himself  that  he  should  have  the 
young  gentleman  over  in  a  few  days. 
You  need  not  be  ashamed  of  him. 
You  will  see  what  a  difference  clothes 
will  m;ike  in  his  appearance ;  and  I 
have  taken  it  on  myself  to  order  a 
tailor  to  go  to  him.  The  Vicomte 
must  pay  me," 

"  Not  a  word  to  the  Vicomte  as 
yet.  We  will  surprise  him,"  said 
Eugenie,  laughing. 

Madame  de  Merville  hi.d  been  all 
that  morning  trying  to  in^nnt  some 
story  to  account  for  her  interest  in 
the  lodgei",  and  now  how  Fortune 
favoured  her ! 

"  But  is  that  a  letter  for  me  ? " 

"  And  I  had  almost  forgot  it,"  said 
Madame  Dufour,  as  she  extended  the 
letter. 

Whatever  there  bad  hitherto  been 
in  the  circumstances  connected  with 
Morton,  that  had  roused  the  in- 
terest and  excited  the  romance  of 
Eugenie  de  Merville,  her  fancy  was 
yet  more  attracted  by  the  tone  of  the 
letter  she  now  read.  For  though 
Morton,  more  accustomed  to  speak 
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than  to  write  French,  expressed  him- 
self with  less  precision,  and  a  less 
euphuistic  selection  of  phrase,  than 
the  authors  and  ilegans  who  formed 
her  usual  correspondents ;  there  was 
an  innate  and  rough  nobleness — a 
strong  and  profound  feeling  in  every 
line  of  his  letter,  which  increased  her 
surprise  and  admiration. 

"  All  that  surrounds  him — all  that 
belongs  to  him,  is  strangeness  and 
mystery  ! "  murmured  she ;  and  she 
sat  down  to  reply. 

When  Madame  Dufour  departed 
with,  that  letter,  Eugenie  remained 
silent  and  thoughtful  for  more  than 
an  hour.  Morton's  letter  before  her ; 
and  sweet,  in  their  indistinctness, 
were  the  recollections  and  the  images 
that  crowded  on  her  mind. 

Morton,  satisfied  by  the  earnest  and 
solemn  assurances  of  Eugenie  that  she 
was  not  the  unknown  donor  of  the 
sum  she  reinclosed,  aft.r  puzzling 
himself  in  vain  to  form  any  new  con- 
jectures as  to  the  quarter  whence  it 
came,  felt  that  under  his  present  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  an  absurd 
Quixotism  to  refuse  to  apply  what  the 
ven'  Prorideace  to  whom    he   had 


anew  consigned  himself  seemed  to 
have  sent  to  his  aid.  And  it  placed 
him,  too,  beyond  the  offer  of  all 
pecuniary  assistance  from  one  from 
whom  he  could  least  have  brooked  to 
receive  it.  He  consented,  therefore, 
to  all  that  the  loquacious  tailor  pro- 
posed to  him.  And  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  have  recognised  the 
wild  and  frenzied  fugitive  in  the 
stately  and  graceful  form,  with  itj 
young  beauty  and  air  of  well-born 
pride,  which  the  next  day  sat  by  the 
side  of  Eugenie.  And  that  day  he 
told  his  sad  and  troubled  story,  and 
Eugenie  wept ;  and  from  that  day  he 
came  daily ;  and  two  weeks — happy, 
dreamlike,  intoxicating  to  both — 
passed  by ;  and  as  their  last  sun  set, 
he  was  kneeling  at  her  feet,  and 
breathing  to  one  to  whom  the  homage 
of  wit,  and  genius,  and  complacent 
wealth,  had  hitherto  been  vainly 
proffered,  the  impetuous,  agitated, 
delicious  secrets  of  the  First  Love. 
He  spoke,  and  rose  to  depart  for  ever — 
when  the  look  and  sigh  detained  him. 
The  next  day,  after  a  sleepless  night, 
Eugenie  de  Merville  sent  for  the 
Vicomte  de  Vaudemont. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


"  A  silver  river  small 
In  sweet  accents 
Its  music  vents; — 
The  warbling  virginal 
To  which  tlie  merry  birds  do  sing, 
Timfed  with  stops  of  gold  the  silver  string." 

Sir  Richard  Fanshavt. 


One  evening,  several  weeks  after  the 
events  just  commemorated,  a  stranger, 
leading  in  his  hand  a  young  child, 

entered   the  church-yard   of  H . 

The  sun  had  not  long  set,  and  the 
short  twilight  of  deepening  summer 
reigned  in  the  tranquil  skies ;  you 
might  still  hear  from  the  trees  above 
the  graves  the  chirp  of  some  joyous 
bird  ; — what  cared  he,  the  d-enizen  of 
the  skies,  for  the  dead  that  slept  below .' 
.-what  did  he  value  save  the  green- 
ness and  repose  of  the  spot, — to  him 
alike,  the  garden  or  the  grave !  As 
the  man  and  the  child  passed,  the 
robin,  scarcely  scared  by  their  tread 
from  the  long  grass  beside  one  of  the 
mounds,  looked  at  them  with  its 
bright,  blithe  eye.  It  was  a  famous 
plot  for  the  robin — the  old  church- 
yard !  That  domestic  bird  —  "  the 
friend  of  man,"  as  it  has  been  called 
by  the  poets — found  a  jolly  supper 
among  the  worms ! 

The  stranger,  on  reaching  the 
middle  of  the  sacred  ground,  paused 
and  looked  round  him  wistfully.  He 
then  approached,  slowly  and  hesita- 
tingly, an  oblong  tablet,  on  which 
were  graven,  in  letters  yet  fresh  and 
new,  these  words : — 

TO  THB 

WEMORV  OP  ONK  CALUMMIATKD  AND  WRONGED, 

THIS  BURIAL-STOVE  IS  DEDICATED 

BY  HER  SON. 

Such,  with  the  addition  of  the.  dates 


of  birth  and  death,  was  the  table! 
which  Philip  Morton  had  directed  to 
be  placed  over  his  mother's  bones ; 
and  around  it  was  set  a  simple  palisade, 
which  defended  it  from  the  tread  of 
the  children,  who  sometimes,  in  de- 
fiance of  the  beadle,  played  over  the 
dust  of  the  former  race. 

"  Thy  son  ! "  muttered  the  stranger, 
while  the  child  stood  quietly  by  his 
side,  pleased  by  the  trees,  the  grass, 
the  song  of  the  birds,  and  recking 
not  of  grief  or  death, — "  thy  son ! — 
but  not  thy  favoured  son — ttiy  dar- 
ling— thy  youngest  bom ;'  on  what 
spot  of  earth  do  thine  eyes  look  down 
on  lurn.  ?  Surely  in  heaven  thy  love 
has  preserved  the  one  whom  on  earth 
thou  didst  most  cherish,  from  the 
sufferings  and  the  trials  that  have 
visited  the  less-favoured  outcast.  Oh, 
mother — mother!  —  it  was  not  his 
crime — not  Philip's — that  he  did  not 
fulfil  to  the  last  the  trust  bequeathed 
to  him  !  Huppier,  perhap.s,  as  it  is ! 
And,  oh  !  if  thy  memory  be  graven  as 
deeply  in  my  brother's  heart  as  my 
own,  how  often  will  it  warn  and  save 
him  !  That  memory  I — it  has  been  to 
me  the  angel  of  my  life !  To  thee— 
to  thee,  even  in  death,  I  owe  it,  if, 
though  erring,  I  am  not  criminal, —  if 
I  have  lived  with  the  lepers,  and  am 
still  undefiled!"  His  lips  then  were 
silent — not  his  heart ! 

After  a  few  minutes  thus  consumed 
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he  turned  to  the  child,  and  said, 
gently  and  in  a  tremulous  voice, — 
"  Fanny,  you  have  been  taught  to 
pray — you  vdW  live  near  this  spot, — 
will  you  come  sometimes  here  and 
pray  that  you  may  grow  up  good  and 
innocent,  and  become  a  blessing  to 
those  who  love  you  1 " 

"  AVill  papa  ever  come  to  hear  me 
pray  ? " 

That  sad  and  unconscious  question 
Avent  to  the  heart  of  Morton.  The 
child  could  not  comprehend  death. 
He  had  sought  to  explain  it,  but  she 
had  been  accustomed  to  consider  her 
protector  dead  when  he  was  absent 
from  her,  and  she  still  insisted  that 
he  must  come  again  to  life.  And  that 
man  of  turbulence  and  crime,  who  had 
passed  unrepentant,  unabsolved,  from 
sin  to  judgment :  it  was  an  awful 
question  —  "If  he  should  hear  her 
prayl" 

"  Yes ! "  said  he,  after  a  pause, — 
"yes,  Fanny,  there  is  a  Father  who 
will  hear  you  pray ;  and  pray  to  Him 
to  be  merciful  to  those  who  have  been 
kind  to  you.  Fanny,  you  and  I  may 
never  meet  again  ! " 

"  Are  you  goiug  todietoo?  MSchant, 
every  one  dies  to  Fanny !"  and,  clinging 
to  him  endearingly,  she  put  up  her 
lips  to  kiss  him.  He  took  her  in  his 
arms  J  and,  as  a  tear  fell  upon  her 
rosy  cheek,  she  said,  "  Don't  cry, 
brother,  for  I  love  you." 

' '  Do  you,  dear  Fanny  1  Then,  for 
my  sake,  when  you  come  to  this  place, 
li  any  one  will  give  you  a  few  flowers, 
scatter  them  on  that  stone.  And  now 
tve  will  go  to  one  whom  you  must 
love  also,   and  to  whom,  as  I  have 

told  you,  he  sends  you  ;  he  who 

Come ! " 

As  he  thus  spoke,  and  placed  Fanny 
again  on  the  ground,  he  was  startled 
to  see,  precisely  on  the  spot  where  he 
had  seen  before  the  like  apparition — 
on  tne  same  spot  where  the  father 
had  cursed  the  son,  the  motionless 
form  of  an  old  man.     Morton  recog- 


nised, as  if  by  an  instinct  rather  than 
by  an  effort  of  the  memory,  the  person_ 
to  whom  he  was  bound. 

He  walked  slowly  towards  him ; 
but  Fanny  abruptly  left  his  side,  lured 
by  a  moth  that  flitted  duskily  over 
the  graves. 

"  Your  name,  sir,  I  think,  is  Simon 
Gawtrey?"  said  Morton.  "  I  have  come 
to  England  in  quest  of  you." 

"  Of  me  1 "  said  the  old  man,  half 
rising,  and  his  eyes,  now  completely 
blind,  rolled  vacantly  over  Morton's 
person, — "  Of  me  ] — for  what  1 — Who 
are  you  1 — I  don't  know  your  voice  ! " 

"  I  come  to  you  from  your  son ! " 

"  My  son  1 "  exclaimed  the  old  man, 
with  great  vehemence, — "  the  repro- 
bate !  —  the  dishonoured  !  —  the  in- 
famous I — the  accursed " 

"  Hush  !  you  revile  the  dead !  " 

"  Dead  !  "  muttered  the  wretched 
father,  tottering  back  to  the  seat  he 
had  quitted, — "  dead  ! "  and  the  sound 
of  his  voice  was  so  full  of  anguish, 
that  the  dog  at  his  feet,  which  Morton 
had  not  hitherto  perceived,  echoed  it 
with  a  dismal  cry,  that  recalled  to 
Philip  the  awful  day  in  which  he  had 
seen  the  son  quit  the  father  for  the 
last  time  on  earth. 

The  sound  brought  Fanny  to  the 
spot;  and,  with  a  laugh  of  delight, 
which  made  to  it  a  strange  contrast, 
she  threw  herself  on  the  grass  beside 
the  dog  and  sought  to  entice  it  to 
plaj'.  So  there,  in  that  place  of  death, 
were  knit  together  the  four  links  in 
the  Great  Chain ; — lusty  and  blooming 
life — desolate  and  doting  age  —  in- 
fancy, yet  scarce  conscious  of  a  soul — 
and  the  dumb  brute,  that  has  no 
warrant  of  a  Hereafter ! 

"  Dead  ! — dead  ! "  repeated  the  old 
man,  covering  his  sightless  balls  with 
his  withered  bauds.   "  Poor  William  !" 

"  He  remembered  you  to  the  last. 
He  bade  me  seek  you  out — he  bade 
me  replace  the  guilty  son  with  a  thing 
pure  and  innocent,  as  he  had  been 
had  he  died  in  his  cradle  -a  child  to 
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comfort  3-our  old  age !  Kneel,  Fanny, 
[  have  found  you  a  father  who  will 
cherish  j-ou — (oh !  you  will,  sir,  will 
j-ou  not  i) — as  he  whom  you  may  see 
fto  more ! " 

There  was  something  in  Morton's 
Toice  so  solemn,  that  it  awed  and 
touched  both  the  old  man  and  the 
infant;  and  Fanny,  creeping  to  the 
protector  thus  assigned  to  her,  and 
putting  her  little  hands  confidingly 
on  his  knees,  said, — 

"  Fanny  will  love  you  if  papa 
wished  it.     Kiss  Fanny." 

"  Is  it  his  child — his ! "  said  the  blind 
Jan,  sobbing.  "  Come  to  mj^  heart ; 
here — here  !     0  God,  forgive  me!" 

Morton  did  not  think  it  right  at 
that  moment  to  undeceive  him  with 
regard  to  the  poor  child's  true  con- 
nexion with  the  deceased ;  and  he 
waited  in  silence  till  Simon,  after  a 
burst  of  passionate  grief  and  tender- 
ness, rose,  and,  still  clasping  the  child 
to  his  breast,  said, — 

"  Sir,  forgive  me ! — I  am  a  very 
weak  old  man — I  have  many  thanks 
to  give — I  have  much  too,  to  learn. 
My  poor  son !  he  did  not  die  in  want, 
— did  he?" 

The  particulars  of  Gawtrey's  fate, 
with  his  real  name  and  the  various 
aliases  he  had  assumed,  had  appeared 
in  the  French  journals,  and  been  par- 
"ially  copied  into  the  English;  and 
.dlorton  had  expected  to  have  been 
Haved  the  painful  narrative  of  that 
'"earful  death  ;  but  the  utter  seclusion 
of  the  old  man,  his  infirmity,  and  his 
estranged  habits,  had  shut  him  out 
from  tne  intelligence  that  it  now  de- 
'olved  on  Philip  to  communicate. 
Morton  hesitated  a  little  before  he 
answered, — 

"  It  ifl  late  now ;  you  are  not  yet 
prepared  to  receive  this  poor  infant  at 
your  home,  nor  to  hear  the  details  I 
have  to  state.  I  arrived  in  England 
but  to-day.  I  shall  lodge  in  the 
neighbourhood,  for  it  is  dear  to  me. 
If  I  may  feel  sure,  then,  that  you  will 


receive  and  treasure  this  sacred  and 
last  deposit  bequeathed  to  you  by 
your  unhappy  son,  I  will  bring  my 
charge  to  you  to-morrow,  and  we  will 
then,  more  calmly  than  we  can  now, 
talk  over  the  past." 

"  You  do  not  answer  my  question," 
said  Simon,  passionately ;  "  answer 
that,  and  I  will  wait  for  the  rest. 
They  call  me  a  miser !  Did  I  send 
out  my  only  child  to  starve  ]  Answer 
that ! " 

"  Be  comforted.  He  did  not  die  in 
want ;  and  he  has  even  left  some 
little  fortune  for  Fanny,  which  I  was 
to  place  in  your  hands." 

"  And  he  thought  to  bribe  the  old 
miser  to  be  human  !  Well— well — 
well !     I  will  go  home." 

"  Lean  on  me  !  " 

The  dog  leapt  playfully  on  his 
master  as  the  latter  rose,  and  Fanny 
slid  from  Simon's  arms  to  caress  and 
talk  to  the  animal  in  her  own  waj'. 
As  they  slowly  passed  through  the 
churchyard;  Simon  muttered  incohe- 
rently to  himself  for  several  paces, 
and  Morton  would  not  disturb,  since 
he  could  not  comfort,  him. 

At  last,  he  said  abruptly, — "  Did 
my  son  repent  1 " 

"  I  hope,"  answered  Morton,  eva- 
sively, "  that,  had  his  life  been  spared, 
he  would  have  amended  !  " 

"  Tush,  sir ! — I  am  past  seventy  ; 
we  repent ! — we  never  amend  !  "  And 
Simon  again  sunk  into  his  own  dim 
and  disconnected  reveries. 

At  length  they  arrived  at  the  blind 
man's  house.  The  door  was  opened 
to  them  by  an  old  woman  of  dis- 
agreeable and  sinister  aspect,  dressed 
out  much  too  gaily  for  the  station  of 
a  servant,  though  such  was  her  reputed 
capacity ;  but  the  miser's  affliction 
saved  her  from  the  chance  of  his  com- 
ment on  her  extravagance.  As  she 
stood  in  the  door-way  with  a  candle  in 
her  hand,  she  scanned  curiously,  ant' 
with  no  welcoming  eye,  her  master's 
J  companions. 
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"  Mrs.  Boxer,  my  son  is  dead  ! "  said 
Simon,  in  a  hollow  voice. 

"  And  a  good  tiling  it  is,  then, 
sir ! " 

"  For  .shame,  voman!"  said  Morton, 
indignantly. 

"  Hey-day  !  sir  I  Whom  have  we 
got  here  ? " 

"  One,"  said  Simon,  sternly,  "  whom 
you  will  treat  with  respect.  He  brings 
me  a  blensing  to  lighten  my  loss.  One 
harsh  word  to  this  child,  and  you  quit 
my  house ! " 

The  woman  looked  perfectly  thun- 
derstruck ;  but,  recovering  herself,  she 
said,  whiningly, — 

"  I !  a  harsh  word  to  anything  my 
dear,  kind  master  cares  for.  And, 
Lord,  what  a  sweet  pretty  creature  it 
is !     Come  here,  my  dear  !  " 

But  Fanny  shrunk  back,  and  would 
not  let  go  Philip's  hand. 

"  To-morrow,  then,"  said  Morton  ; 
and  he  was  turning  away,  when  a 
sudden  thought  seemed  to  cross  the 
old  man, — 

"  Stay,  sir, — stay  !  I — I — did  my 
son  say  I  was  rich  1  I  am  very,  very 
poor — nothing  in  the  house,  or  I  should 
have  been  robbed  long  ago  !  " 

"  Your  son  told  me  to  bring  money, 
not  to  ask  for  it !  " 

"  Ask  for  it !  No  ;  but,"  added  the 
old  man,  and  a  gleam  of  cunning  in- 
telligence shot  over  his  face, — "but  he 
had  got  into  a  bad  set.  Ask  ! — No  ! 
— Put  up  the  door-chain,  Mrs.  Boxer ! " 

It  was  with  doubt  and  misgivings 
that  Morton,  the  next  day,  consigned 
the  child,  who  had  already  nestled 
herself  into  the  warmest  core  of  his 
heart,  to  the  care  of  Simon.  Nothing 
short  of  that  superstitious  respect, 
which  all  men  owe  to  the  wishes  of 
the  dead,  would  have  made  him  select 
for  her  that  asylum  ;  for  Fate  had 
now,  in  brightening  his  own  pros- 
pects, given  him  an  alternative  in  the 
benevolence  of  Madame  de  Merville. 
But  Gawtrey  had  been  so  earnest  on 
the  subject,  that  he  felt  as  if  he  had 


no  right  to  hesitate.  And  was  it  not 
a  sort  of  atonement  to  any  faults  the 
son  might  have  committed  against 
the  parent,  to  place  by  the  old  man'i 
hearth  so  sweet  a  charge  ? 

The  strange  and  peculiar  mind 
and  chari.oter  of  Fauuy  uiaue  l...:, 
however,  yet  more  anxious  tliau  oiliei 
wise  he  might  have  been.  She  cei 
tainly  deserved  not  the  harsh  nam 
of  imbecile  or  idiot,  but  she  was  dil 
ferent  from  all  other  children  ;  she  felt 
more  acutely  than  most  of  her  age, 
but  she  could  not  be  taught  to  reason. 
There  was  something  either  oblique 
or  deficient  in  her  intellect,  which 
justified  the  most  melancholy  appre- 
hensions; yet  often,  when  some  dis- 
ordered, incoLerGut,  inexplicable  train 
of  ideas  most  saddened  the  listener, 
it  would  be  followed  by  fancies  so 
exquisite  in  their  strangeness,  or  feel- 
ings so  endearing  in  their  tenderness, 
that  suddenly  she  seemed  as  much 
above,  as  before  she  seemed  below,  the 
ordinary  measure  of  infant  compre- 
hension. She  was  like  a  creature  to 
which  Nature,  in  some  cruel  but  bright 
caprice,  has  given  all  that  belongs  to 
poetry,  but  denied  all  that  belongs  to 
the  common  understanding  necessary 
to  mankind  ;  or,  as  a  fairy  changeling, 
not,  indeed,  according  to  the  vulgar 
superstition,  malignant  and  deformed, 
but  lovelier  than  the  children  of  men, 
and  haunted  by  dim  and  struggling 
associations  of  a  gentler  and  fairer 
being,  yet  wholly  incapable  to  learn 
the  dry  and  hard  elements  which 
make  up  the  knowledge  of  actual 
life. 

Morton,  as  well  as  he  could,  sought 
to  explain  to  Simon  the  peculiaritier 
in  Fanny's  mental  constitution.  Ht 
urged  on  him  the  necessity  of  pro- 
viding for  her  careful  instruction,  and 
Simon  promised  to  send  her  to  the 
best  school  the  neighbourhood  could 
afford  ;  but,  as  the  old  man  spoke,  he 
dwelt  so  much  on  the  supposed  fact 
that   Fanny  was  William's  daughter 
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and  with  his  remorse,  or  affection,  I 
there  ran  so  interwoven  a  thread  of 
selfishness  and  avarice,  that  Morton 
thought  it  wouki  be  dangerous  to  his 
interest  in  the  child  to  undeceive  his 
error.  He,  therefore, — perhaps  ex- 
cusably enough, — remained  silent  on 
that  subject. 

Gawtrey  had  placed  with  the  su- 
perior of  the  convent,  together  with 
an  order  to  give  up  the  child  to  any 
one  who  should  demand  her  in  his 
true  name,  which  he  confided  to  the 
superior,  a  sum  of  nearly  300^.,  which 
he  solemnly  swore  had  been  honestly 
■obtained,  and  which,  in  all  his  shifts 
and  adversities,  he  had  never  allowed 
himself  to  touch.  This  sum,  with 
the  trifling  deduction  made  for  arrears 
due  to  the  convent,  Morton  now  placed 
[r-  Simon's  hands.  The  old  man 
clenched  the  money,  which  was  for 
the  most  in  French  gold,  with  a  con- 
vulsive gripe ;  and  then,  as  if  ashamed 
of  the  impulse,  said, — 

"  But  you,  sir, — will  any  sum — that 
is,  any  reasonable  sum — be  of  use  to 
you  1 " 

■  "  No  !  and  if  it  were,  it  is  neither 
yours  nor  mine — it  is  hers.  Save 
it  for  her,  and  add  to  it  what  you  can." 

While  this  conversation  took  place, 
Fanny  had  been  consigned  to  the 
care  of  Mrs.  Boxer,  and  Philip  now 
rose  to  see  and  bid  her  farewell  before 
he  departed. 

"  I  may  come  again  to  visit  you, 
Air.  Gawtrey ;  and  I  pray  Heaven  to 
find  that  you  and  Fanny  have  been  a 
mutual  blessing  to  each  other.  Oh, 
remember  how  your  son  loved  her  !  " 

"  He  had  a  good  heart  in  spite  of 
all  his  sins.  Poor  William ! "  said 
Simon. 

Philip  Morton  heard,  and  his  lip 
curled  with  a  sad  and  a  just  disdain. 

If,  when  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
William  Gawtrey  had  quitted  his 
father's  re  of,  the  father  had  then  re- 
membered that  the  son's  heart  was 
good, — the  son  had  been  alive  still,  an 


honest  and  a  happy  man.  Do  ye  not 
laugh,  0  ye  all-listening  Fiends !  when 
men  praise  those  dead  whose  virtues 
they  discovered  not  when  alive]  It 
takes  much  marble  to  build  the  sepul- 
chre— how  little  of  lath  and  plaster 
would  have  repaired  the  garret ! 

On  turning  into  a  small  room  ad- 
joining the  parlour  in  which  Gawtrey 
sat,  Morton  found  Fanny  standing 
gloomily  by  a  dull,  soot-grimed  win- 
dow, which  looked  out  on  the  dead 
walls  of  a  small  yard.  Mrs.  BoXci, 
seated  by  a  table,  was  employed  in 
trimming  a  cap,  and  putting  ques- 
tions to  Fanny  in  that  falsetto  voice 
of  endearment  in  which  people  not 
used  to  children  are  apt  to  address 
them. 

"And  so,  my  dear,  they've  never 
taught  you  to  read  or  write  1  You've 
been  sadly  neglected,  poor  thing  ! " 

"  We  must  do  our  best  to  supply 
the  deficiency,"  said  Morton,  as  he 
entered. 

"  Bless  me,  sir,  is  that  you  1 "  and 
the  gouvernante  bustled  up  and 
dropped  a  low  courtesy ;  for  Morton, 
dressed  then  in  the  garb  of  a  gentle- 
man, was  of  a  mien  and.  person  calcu- 
lated to  strike  the  gaze  of  the  vulgar. 

"Ah,  brother!"  cried  F;niny,  for 
by  that  name  he  had  tan-hfc  her  'o 
call  him  ;  and  she  flew  i'  h!g  iidr. 
"  Come  away — it 's  ugly  there —  l 
makes  me  cold." 

"My  child,  I  told  you,  you  luiisl 
stay ;  but  I  shall  hope  to  see  you  again 
some  day.  '  Will  you  not  be  kind  to 
this  poor  creature,  ma'am?  Forgive 
me,  if  I  offended  you  last  night,  and 
favour  me  by  accepting  this  to  show 
that  we  are  friends."  As  he  spoke, 
he  slid  his  purse  into  the  woman's 
hand.  "  I  shall  feel  ever  grateful  for 
whatever  you  can  do  for  Fanny." 

"  Fanny  wants  nothing  from  any 
one  else  ;  Fanny  wants  her  brother." 

"  Sweet  child  !  I  fear  she  don't  tak? 
to  me.  Will  you  like  me,  Miss  Fanny!* 

"No!  get  alontr!" 
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"  Fie,  Fanny  !— you  remember  you 
did  not  take  to  me  at  first.  But  she 
b  so  affectionate,  ma'am ;  she  never 
forgets  a  kindness." 

"  I  will  do  all  I  can  to  please  her, 
Bir.  And  so  she  is  really  master's 
grandchild  1 "  The  woman  fixed  her 
eyes,  as  she  spoke,  ss.  intently  on 
Morton,  that  he  felt  embarrassed,  and 
busied  hiiuself,  ^vithout  a  iswering,  in 
caressing  and  soothing  J'.anny.  who 
now  seemed  to  awake  to  th  -  affliction 
about  to  visit  her  ;  for  thoug  h  she  did 
not  weep — she  very  rarely  'i\ept — her 
slight  frame  trembled — hereyesclosed 
— her  cheeks,  even  her  lips,  were  white 
— and  her  delicate  hands  were  clasped 
tightly  round  the  neck  of  the  one 
about  to  abandon  her  to  strange 
breasts. 

Morton  was  greatly  moved.  "  One 
ki.ss,  Fanny !  and  do  not  forget  me 
ffhen  we  meet  again." 

The  child  pressed  her  lips  to  his 
cheek,  but  the  lips  were  cold.  He 
put  her  down  gently  ;  she  stood  mute 
and  passive. 

"  Remember  that  he  wished  me  to 
leave  you  here,"  whispered  Morton, 
using  an  argument  that  never  failed. 
"We  must  obey  him:  and  so — God 
bless  you,  Fanny  ! " 

He  rose  and  retreated  to  the  door  ; 
the  child  unclosed  her  eyes,  and  gazed 
at  him  with  a  strained,  painful,  im- 
ploring gaze  :  her  lips  moved,  but 
she  did  not  speak.  Morton  could  not 
bear  that  silent  woe.  He  sought  to 
smile  on  her  consolingly ;  but  the 
smile  would  not  come.  He  closed 
the  door,  and  hurried  from  the  house. 

From  that  day  Fanny  settled  into 
a  kind  of  dreary,  inanimate  stupor, 
which  resembled  that  of  the  somnam- 
bulist whom  the  magnetiser  forgets 
to  waken.  Hitherto,  with  all  the 
eccentricities  or  deficiencies  of  her 
mind,  had  mingled  a  wild  and  airy 
gaiety.  That  was  vanished.  She 
spoke  little — she  never  played — no 
tojB   could  lure  her — even  the  poor 


dog  failed  to  win  her  notice.  If  she 
was  told  to  do  anything,  she  stared 
vacantly,  and  stirred  not.  She 
evinced,  however,  a  kind  of  dumb 
regard  to  the  old  blind  man  ;  she 
would  creep  to  his  knees,  and  sit 
there  for  hours,  .seldom  answering 
when  he  addressed  her  ;  but  uneasy, 
anxious,  and  restless,  if  he  left  her. 

"Will  you  die  tooV  she  asked 
once ;  the  old  man  understood  her 
not,  and  she  did  not  try  to  explain. 
Early  one  morning,  some  days  after 
Morton  was  gone,  they  missed  her  : 
she  was  not  in  the  house,  nor  the  dull 
yard  where  she  was  sometimes  dis- 
missed and  told  to  plaj- — told  in  vain. 
In  great  alarm,  the  old  man  accused 
Mrs.  Boxer  of  having  spirited  her 
away ;  and  threatened  and  stormed 
so  loudly,  that  the  woman,  against 
her  will,  went  forth  to  the  search. 
At  last,  she  found  the  child  in  the 
churchyard,  standing  wistfully  beside 
a  tomb. 

"What  do  you  here,  you  little 
plague  ? "  said  Mrs.  Boxer,  rudely 
seizing  her  by  the  arm. 

"  This  is  the  way  they  will  both: 
come  back  some  day  !     I  dreamt  so ! "' 

"  If  ever  I  catch  you  here  again  ! ' 
said  the  housekeeper ;  and,  wiping 
her  brow  with  one  hand,  she  struck 
the  child  with  the  other.  Fanny  had 
never  been  struck  before.  She  re- 
coiled in  terror  and  amazement;  and, 
for  the  first  time  since  her  arrival, 
burst  into  tears. 

"  Come — come,  no  crying  !  and  if 
you  tell  master,  I  '11  beat  j'ou  within 
an  inch  of  your  life  ! "  So  saying,  she 
caught  Fanny  in  her  arms  ;  and,  walk- 
ing al)Out,  scolding  and  menacinij, 
till  she  had  frightened  back  the  child's 
tears,  she  returned  triumphantly  to  the 
house,  and,  bursting  into  the  parlour, 
exclaimed,  "  Here's  the  little  darling, 
sir ! " 

When  old  Simon  learned  where  the 
child  had  been  found,  lie  was  glad ; 
for  it  was  his  constant  habit,  whea- 
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ever  the  evening  was  <:ae,  to  glide 
out  to  that  churcli^ard — his  dog  liis 
guide — and  sit  on  his  one  favourite 
spot  opposite  the  setting  sun.  Tliis, 
not  so  niucli  for  ttie  sanctity  of  the 
phice,  or  the  meditations  it  might 
inspire,  as  because  it  was  the  nearest, 
the  safest,  and  the  loneliest  spot,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  liishonie,  where 
the  blind  man  could  inhale  the  air, 
and  bask  in  the  light  of  heaven. 
Hitherto,  thinking  it  sad  for  the 
child,  he  had  never  taken  her  with 
him :  indeed,  at  the  hour  of  his 
monotonous  excursion,  she  had  gene- 
rally been  banished  to  bed.  Now 
she  was  permitted  to  accompany  him  ; 
and  the  old  man  and  the  infant  would 
sit  there  side  by  side,  as  Age  and 
Infancy  rested  side  by  side  in  the 
graves  below.  The  first  symptom  of 
childlike  interest  and  curiosity  that 
Fanny  betrayed  M'as  awakened  by  the 
affliction  of  her  protector.  One  even- 
ing, as  they  thus  sat,  she  made  him 
explain  what  the  desolation  of  blind- 
ness is.  She  seemed  to  comprehend 
him,  though  he  did  not  seek  to  adapt 
his  complaints  to  her  understanding. 

"  Fanny  knows,"  said  she,  touch- 
ingly  ;  "for  she,  too,  is  blind  here;" 
and  she  pressed  her  hands  to  her 
temples. 

Notwithstanding  her  silence  and 
strange  ways,  and  although  he  could 
not  see  the  exquisite  loveliness  which 
Nature,  as  in  remorseful  pity,  had 
lavished  on  her  outward  form,  Simon 
soon  learned  to  love  her  better  than 
he  had  ever  loved  yet:  for  tlioy 
most  cold  to  the  child  are  often  do- 
tards to  the  grandchild.  For  her 
even  his  avarice  slept.  Dainties, 
never  before  known  at  his  sparing 
board,  were  ordered  to  tempt  her 
appetite;  —  toy-shops  ransacked  to 
amuse  her  indolence.  He  was  long, 
however,  before  he  could  prevail  on 
himself  to  fulfil  his  promise  to  Morton, 
and  rob  himself  of  her  presence.  At 
leugth,  however,  wearied   with  Mrs. 


Boxer's  l.amentalions  at  her  ignorance, 
and  alarmed  himself  at  .some  evidences 
of  helplessnes-s,  which  made  him  dread 
to  think  what  her  future  might  be 
when  left  alone  in  life,  he  placed  her 
at  a  day-school  in  the  suburb.  Here 
Fanny,  for  a  considerable  time,  justi- 
fied the  harshest  assertions  of  her 
stupidity.  She  could  not  even  keep 
her  eyes  two  minutes  together  on  the 
page  from  which  she  was  to  learn 
the  mysteries  of  reading;  months 
passed  before  she  mastered  the  alpha- 
bet, and,  a  month  after,  she  had  again 
forgot  it,  and  the  labour  was  renewed. 
The  only  thing  in  which  she  showed 
ability,  if  so  it  might  be  called,  was 
in  the  use  of  the  needle.  The  sisters 
of  the  convent  had  already  taught 
her  many  pretty  devices  in  this  art, 
and  when  she  found  that  at  the  school 
they  were  admired — that  she  was 
praised  instead  of  blamed — her  vanity 
was  pleased,  and  she  learned  so  rea- 
dily all  that  they  could  teach  in  this 
not  unprofitable  accomplishment,  that 
Mrs.  Boxer  slyly  and  secretly  turned 
her  tasks  to  account,  and  made  a 
weekly  perquisite  of  the  poor  pupil's 
industry.  Another  faculty  she  pos- 
sessed, in  common  with  persons 
usually  deficient,  and  with  the  lower 
species,  ■ —  viz.  a  most  accurate  and 
faithful  recollection  of  places.  At 
first,  Mrs.  Boxer  had  been  duly  sent 
morning,  noon,  and  evening,  to  take 
her  to,  or  bring  her  from,  the  school ; 
but  this  was  so  great  a  grievance  to 
Simon's  solitary  superintendent,  and 
Fanny  coaxed  the  old  man  so  endcar- 
iiinly  to  allow  her  to  go  and  return 
alone,  that  the  attendance,  unwelcome 
to  both,  w^as  waved.  Fanny  exulted 
in  this  liberty ;  and  she  never,  in 
going  or  in  returning,  missed  passing 
through  the  burial-ground,  and  gazing 
wistfully  at  the  tomb  from  whcli  she 
yet  l)elieved  Morton  would  one  day 
reappear.  With  his  memory,  she  che- 
rished also  that  of  her  earlier  ant* 
more  ;2;uilty  protector;  but  they  were 
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leparate  feelings,  which  she  distin- 
guished in  her  own  way, — 

"  Papa  had  given  her  up.  She 
knew  that  he  would  not  have  sent  her 
iway,  far — far  over  the  great  water,  if 
ne  had  meant  to  see  Fanny  again  ; 
but  her  brother  was  forced  to  leave 
her- — he  would  come  to  life  one  day, 
and  then  they  should  live  together  !  " 

One  day,  towards  the  end  of  autumn, 
as  her  schoolmistress,  a  good  woman 
on  the  whole,  but  who  had  not  yet 
had  the  wit  to  discover  by  what  chords 
to  tune  tlie  instrument,  over  which 
80  wearily  she  drew  her  unskilful 
hand — one  day,  we  say,  the  school- 
mistress happened  to  be  dressed  for  a 
christening  party  to  which  she  was 
invited  in  the  suburb  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, after  the  morning  lessons,  the 
pupils  were  to  be  dismissed  to  a  holi- 
day. As  Fanny  now  came  last,  with 
the  hopeless  spelling-book,  she  stop- 
ped suddenly  short,  and  her  eyes 
rested  with  avidity  upon  a  large 
bouquet  of  exotic  flowers,  with  which 
the  good  lady  had  enlivened  the  centre 
of  the  parted  kerchief,  whose  yellow 
gauze  modestly  veiled  that  tender 
section  of  female  beauty  which  poets 
have  likened  to  hills  of  snow  —  a 
chilling  simile  !  It  was  then  autumn  ; 
and  field,  and  even  garden  flowers 
were  growing  rare. 

"  Will  you  give  me  one  or  those 
flowers'!"  said  Fanny,  dropping  her 
book. 

"  One  of  these  flowers,  child ! 
why  1 " 

Fanny  did  not  answer  ;  but  one  of 
the  elder  and  cleverer  girls  said, — 

"  Oh  !  she  comes  from  France,  you 
know,  ma'am,  and  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics put  flowers,  and  ribands,  and 
things,  over  the  graves ;  you  recollect, 
ma'am,  we  were  reading  yesterday 
about  Pfere-la-Chaise  1" 

"Well !  what  then?" 

"And  Miss  Fanny  will  do  any  kind 
of  work  for  us  if  we  will  give  her 
Bowers." 

No.  "^ 


"  My  brother  told  me  where  to  pi< 
them  ;-  -but  these  pretty  flowers,  » 
never  had  any  like  thom ;  they  may 
bring  him  back  again  !  I  '11  be  so 
good  if  you'll  give  me  one, — only 
one!" 

"  Will  you  learn  your  lesson  if  I 
do,  Fanny  ] " 

"  Oh  !  yes  !     Wait  a  moment ! " 

And  Fanny  stole  back  to  her  desk, 
put  the  hateful  book  resolutely  before 
her,  pressed  both  hands  tightly  on 
her  temples, — Eureka  I  the  chord  was 
touched ;  and  Fanny  marched  in 
triumph  through  half  a  column  of 
hostile  double-syllables  ! 

From  that  day  the  S(!hoolmistresa 
knew  how  to  stimulate  her,  and 
Fanny  learned  to  read  :  her  path  to 
knowledge  thus  literally  strewn  with 
I  flowers  !  Catherine,  thy  children  were 
far  oftj  and  thy  grave  looked  gay  ! 

It  naturally  happened  that  those 
short  and  simple  rhymes,  often  sacred, 
which  are  repeated  in  schools  as  helps 
to  memory,  made  a  part  of  her  stu- 
dies ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  sound  of 
verse  struck  upon  her  fancy  than  it 
seemed  to  confuse  and  agitate  anew 
all  her  senses.  It  was  like  the  music 
of  some  breeze,  to  which  dance  and 
tremble  all  the  young  leaves  of  a  wild 
plant.  Even  when  at  the  convent 
she  had  been  fond  of  repeating  the 
infant  rhymes  with  which  they  had 
sought  to  lull,  or  to  amuse  her,  but 
now  the  taste  was  more  strongly  de- 
veloped. She  confounded,  however, 
in  meaningless  and  motley  disorder, 
the  various  snatches  of  song  that  came 
to  her  ear,  weaving  them  together  in 
some  form  which  she  understood,  but 
which  was  jargon  to  all  others  ;  and 
often,  as  she  went  alone  through  the 
green  lanes  or  the  bustling  streets, 
the  passenger  would  turn  in  pity  and 
fear  to  hear  her  half  chant  —  half 
murmur — ditties  that  seemed  to  suit 
only  a  wandering  and  unsettled  ima 
gination.  And  as  Mrs.  Boxer,  in  hex 
visits  to   the   various  shops    in   th« 
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suburb,  took  care  to  bemoan  ber  bard 
fate  in  attending  to  a  creature  so  evi- 
dently moon-stricken,  it  was  no  won- 
der that  the  manner  and  habits  of 
the  chiki,  coupled  with  that  strange 
predilection  to  haunt  the  burial- 
ground,  which  is  not  uncommon  with 
persons  of  weak  and  disordered  intel- 
\\'t,  confirmed  the  character  thus 
given  to  her. 

So,  as  she  tripped  gaily  and  lightly 
along  the  thoroughfares,  the  children 
would  draw  aside  from  her  path, 
and  whisper,  with  superstitious  fear 
mingled  with  contempt, — "It's  the 
idiot  girl  !" — Idiot ! — how  much  more 
of  heaven's  light  was  there  in  that 
cloud  than  in  the  rushlights  that, 
flickering  in  sordid  chambers,  shed 
on  dull  things  the  dull  ray — esteem- 
ing themselves  as  stars  ! 

Months — years  passed — Fanny  was 
thirteen,  when  there  dawned  a  new 
era  to  her  existence.  Mrs.  Boxer  had 
never  got  over  her  first  grudge  to 
Fanny.  Her  treatment  of  the  poor 
girl  was  always  harsh,  and  sometimes 
cruel.  But  Fanny  did  not  complain  ; 
and  as  Mrs.  Boxer's  manner  to  her 
before  Simon  was  invariably  cringing 
and  caressing,  the  old  man  never 
guessed  the  hardships  his  supposed 
grandchild  underwent.  There  had 
been  scandal  some  years  back  in  the 
suburb  about  the  relative  connexion 
of  the  master  and  the  housekeeper; 
and  the  flaunting  dress  of  the  latter, 
something  bold  in  her  regard,  and 
certain  whispers  that  her  youth  had 
not  been  vowed  to  Vesta,  confirmed 
the  suspicion.  The  only  reason  why 
we  do  not  feel  sure  that  the  rumour 
was  false  is  this, — Simon  Gawtrey  had 
been  so  hard  on  the  early  follies  of  his 
Bon  !  Certainly,  at  all  events,  the 
woman  had  exercised  great  influence 
over  the  miser  before  the  arrival  of 
Fanny,  and  she  had  done  much  to 
steel  his  selfishness  against  the  ill- 
fated  William.  And,  as  certainly,  she 
had  fiilly  calculated  on  succeeding  to 


the  savings,  whatever  they  might  be, 
of  the  miser,  whenever  Providence 
should  be  pleased  to  terminate  his 
days.  She  knew  that  Simon  had, 
many  years  back,  made  his  will  in  her 
favour ;  she  knew  that  he  had  not 
altered  that  will :  she  believed,  there- 
fore, that  in  spite  of  all  his  love  for 
Fanuy,  he  loved  his  gold  so  much 
more,  that  he  could  not  accustom 
himself  to  the  thought  of  bequeathing 
it  to  hands  too  helpless  to  guard  the 
treasure.  This  had  in  some  measure 
reconciled  the  housekeeper  to  the 
intruder;  whom,  nevertheless,  she 
hated  as  a  dog  hates  another  dog,  not 
only  for  taking  his  bone,  but  for  look- 
ing at  it. 

But  suddenly  Simon  fell  ill.  His 
age  made  it  probable  he  would  die. 
He  took  to  his  bed — his  breathing 
grew  fainter  and  fainter — he  seemed 
dead.  Fanny,  all  unconscious,  sat  by 
his  bedside  as  usual,  holding  her  breath 
not  to  waken  him.  Mrs.  Boxer  flew 
to  the  bureau — she  unlocked  it^she 
could  not  find  the  will ;  but  she  found 
three  bags  of  bright  old  guineas  :  the 
sight  charmed  her.  She  tumbled 
them  forth  on  the  distained  green 
cloth  of  the  bureau — she  began  to 
count  them ;  and  at  that  moment, 
the  old  man,  as  if  there  were  a  secret 
magnetism  between  himself  and  the 
guineas,  woke  from  his  trance.  His 
blindness  saved  him  the  pain  that 
might  have  been  fatal,  of  seeing  the 
unhallowed  profanation  ;  but  he  heard 
the  chink  of  the  metal.  The  very 
sound  restored  his  strength.  But 
the  infirm  are  always  cunning  —  he 
breathed  not  a  suspicion.  "  Mrs. 
Boxer,"  said  he,  faintly,  "  I  think  I 
could  take  some  broth."  Mrs.  Boxer 
rose  in  great  dismay,  gently  reclosed 
the  bureau,  and  ran  down  stairs  for 
the  broth.  Simon  took  the  occasion 
to  question  Fanny  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  learnt  the  operation  of  the  heir- 
exjjectant,  than  he  bade  the  girl  first 
lock  the  bureau  and  bring  him  the 
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key,  and  next  run  to  a  lawyer,  (whose 
address  he  gave  her,)  and  fetch  him 
instantly. 

With  a  malignant  smile  the  old 
man  took  the  broth  from  his  hand- 
maid,— "  Poor  Boxer,  you  are  a  dis- 
interested creature,"  said  he,  feebly ; 
"  I  think  you  will  grieve  when  I  go." 

Mrs.  Boxer  sobbed  ;  and  before  she 
had  recovered,  the  lawyer  entered. 
That  day  a  new  will  was  made ;  and 
the  lawyer  politely  informed  Mrs. 
Boxer  that  her  services  would  be 
dispensed  with  the  next  morning, 
when  he  should  bring  a  nurse  to  the 
house.  Mrs.  Boxer  heard,  and  took 
her  resolution.  As  soon  as  Simon 
again  fell  asleep,  she  crept  into  the 
room — led  away  Fanny — locked  her 
up  in  her  own  chamber — returned — 
searched  for  the  key  of  the  bureau, 
which  she  found  at  last  under  Simon's 
pillow — possessed  herself  of  all  she 
could  lay  her  hands  on — and  the  next 
morning  she  had  disappeared  for  ever ! 
Simon's  loss  was  greater  than  might 
have  been  supposed ;  for,  except  a  ' 
trifling  sum  in  the  Savings'  Bank,  he, 
like  many  other  misers,  kept  all  he 
had,  in  notes  or  specie,  under  his  own 
lock  and  key.  His  whole  fortune, 
indeed,  was  far  less  than  was  sup- 
posed ;  for  money  does  not  make 
money  unless  it  is  put  out  to  interest, 
— and  the  miser  cheated  himself. 
Such  portion  as  was  in  bank-notes 
Mrs.  Boxer  probably  had  the  prudence 
to  destroy ;  for  those  numbers  which 
Simon  could  remember  were  never 
traced ;  the  gold,  who  could  swear  to  1 
Except  the  pittance  in  the  Savings' 
Bank,  and  whatever  might  be  the 
paltry  worth  of  the  house  he  rented, 
the  father  who  had  enriched  the  me- 
nial to  exile  the  son  was  a  beggar  in 
his  dotage.  This  ne^^■8,  however,  was 
carefully  concealed  from  him  by  the 
advice  of  the  doctor,  whom,  on  his 
own  responsibility,  the  lawyer  intro- 
duced, till  he  had  recovered  sufliciently 


to  bear  the  shock  without  danger ;  and 
the  delay  naturally  favoured  Mrs. 
Boxer's  escape. 

Simon  remained  for  some  momenta 
perfectly  stunned  and  speechless  when 
the  news  was  broken  to  him.  Fanny, 
in  alarm  at  his  increasing  paleness, 
sprang  to  his  breast.  He  pushed  her 
away, — "  Go — go — go,  child,"  he  said ; 
"  I  can't  feed  you  now.  Leave  me  to 
starve." 

"  To  starve  ! "  said  Fanny,  wonder- 
ingly ;  and  she  stole  away,  and  sat 
herself  down  as  if  in  deep  thought. 
She  then  crept  up  to  the  lawyer 
as  he  was  about  to  leave  the  room, 
after  exhausting  his  stock  of  common- 
place consolation ;  and  putting  her 
hand  in  his,  whispered,  "  I  want  to 
talk  to  you — this  way  :" — She  led  him 
through  the  passage  into  the  open 
air.  "  Tell  me,"  she  said,  "  when  poor 
people  try  not  to  starve,  don't  they 
work  ]" 

•*  My  dear,  yes." 

"  For  rich  people  buy  poor  people's 
work  1 " 

"  Certainly,  my  dear ;  to  be  sure." 

"  Very  well.  Mrs.  Boxer  used  to 
sell  my  work.  Fanny  will  feed  grand- 
papa !  Go  and  tell  him  never  to  say 
'  starve '  again." 

The  good-natured  lawyer  was  moved, 
— "  Can  you  work,  indeed,  my  poor 
girl  ?  Well,  put  on  your  bonnet,  and 
come  and  talk  to  my  wife." 

And  that  was  the  new  era  in  Fanny's 
existence !  Her  schooling  was  stopped. 
But  now  life  schooled  her.  Necessity 
ripened  her  intellect.  And  many  a 
hard  eye  moistened, — as  seeing  her 
glide  with  her  little  basket  of  fancy 
work  along  the  streets,  still  murmur- 
ing her  happy  and  bird  like  snatches 
of  unconnected  song — men  and  chil- 
dren alike  said  mth  respect,  in  which 
there  was  now  no  contempt,  "  It 's  the 
idiot  girl  who  supports  her  blind 
grandfather  ! " 

They  called  her  idiot  still  J 
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CHAPTER  I. 

<*  Oh,  that  sweet  gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  lake  t  ' 

Wilson's  City  of  the  Plague. 


If,  reader,  you  have  ever  looked 
through  a  solar  microscope  at  the 
monsters  in  a  drop  of  water,  perhaps 
you  have  wondered  to  yourself  how 
things  so  terrible  have  been  hitherto 
unknown  to  you — you  have  felt  a 
loathing  at  the  limpid  element  you 
hitherto  deemed  so  pure — you  have 
half  fancied  that  you  would  cease  to 
be  a  water-drinker ;  yet,  the  next  day 
you  have  forgotten  the  grim  life  that 
started  before  you,  with  its  countless 
shapes,  in  that  teeming  globule ;  and, 
if  so  tempted  by  your  thirst,  you  have 
not  shrunk  from  the  lying  crystal, 
although  myriads  of  the  horrible  Un- 
seen are  mangling,  devouring,  gorging 
each  other,  in  the  liquid  you  so  tran- 
quilly imbibe;  so  is  it  with  that 
ancestral  and  master  element  called 
Life.  Lapped  in  your  sleek  comforts, 
and  lolling  on  the  sofa  of  your  patent 
conscience — when,  perhaps  for  the 
first  time,  you  look  through  the  glass 
of  science  upon  one  ghastly  globule  in 
the  waters  that  heave  around,  that 
fill  up,  with  their  succulence,  the 
pores  of  earth,  that  moisten  every 
atom  subject  to  your  eyes,  or  handled 
by  your  touch — you  are  startled  and 
dismayed ;  you  say,  mentally,  "  Can 


such  things  be  ?  I  never  dreamed  of 
this  before !  I  thought  what  was 
invisible  to  me  was  non-existent  in 
itself — I  will  remember  this  dread 
experiment."  The  next  day  the  ex- 
periment is  forgotten. — The  Chemist 
may  purify  the  Globule — can  Science 
make  pure  the  World  ? 

Turn  we  now  to  the  pleasant  sur- 
face, seen  in  the  whole,  broad  and  fair 
to  the  common  eye.  Who  would  judge 
well  of  God's  great  designs,  if  he  coulc 
look  on  no  drop  pendent  from  the 
i-trse-tree,  or  sparkling  in  the  sun, 
without  the  help  of  his  solar  micro- 
scope] 

It  is  ten  years  after  the  night  on 
which  William  Gawtrey  perished  : — I 
transport  you,  reader,  to  the  fairest 
scenes  in  England,  —  scenes  conse 
crated,  by  the  only  true  pastoral  poetry 
we  have  known,  to  Contemplation  an(/ 
Repose. 

Autumn  had  begun  to  tinge  the 
foliage  on  the  banks  of  Winander- 
mere.  It  had  been  a  summer  of  un- 
usual warmth  and  beauty ;  and  if  that 
year  you  had  visited  the  English  lakes, 
you  might,  from  time  to  time,  amidst 
the  groups  of  happy  idlers  you  en- 
countered, have  singled  oat  two  pM^ 
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«ons  for  interest,  or,  perhaps,  for  envy. 
Two  who  might  have  seemed  to  you 
in  peculiar  harmony  with  those  serene 
and  soft  retreats,  botli  young — both 
beautiful.  Lovers  you  would  have 
guessed  them  to  be ;  but  such  lovers 
as  Fletcher  might  have  placed  under 
the  care  of  his  "  Holy  Shepherdess" — 
forms  that  might  have  reclined  by 

"  The  Virtuous  well,  about  whose  flowery 

banks 
The    nimble-footed    fairies    dance   their 

rounds 
By  the  pale  moonshine." 

For  in  the  love  of  those  persons  there 
seemed  a  purity  and  innocence  that 
suited  well  their  youth  and  the  cha- 
racter of  their  beauuy.  Perhaps,  in- 
deed, on  the  girl's  side,  love  sprung 
rather  from  those  affections  which  the 
spring  of  life  throws  upward  to  the 
surface,  as  the  spring  of  earth  docs  its 
flowers,  than  from  that  concentrated 
and  deep  absorption  of  self  in  self, 
which  alone  promises  endurance  and 
devotion,  and  of  which  fi.rst  love,  or 
ratlier  the  first  foncy,  is  often  less 
pusceptible  than  that  which  grows 
out  of  the  more  thoughtful  fondness 
of  maturer  years.  Yet  he,  the  lover, 
was  of  so  rare  and  singular  a  beauty, 
that  he  might  well  seem  calculated  to 
awaken,  to  the  utmost,  the  love  which 
wins  the  heart  through  the  eyes. 

But  to  begin  at  the  beginning.  A 
lady  of  fashion  had,  in  the  autumn 
previous  to  the  year  on  which  our 
narrative  reopens,  taken,  with  her 
daughter^  a  girl  then  of  about  eigh- 
xicn,  the  tour  of  the  English  lakes. 
Charmed  by  the  beauty  of  Winander- 
mere,  and  finding  one  of  the  most 
commodious  villas  on  its  banks  to  be 
Jet,  they  had  remained  there  all  the 
rvinter.  In  the  early  spring  a  severe 
illness  had  seized  the  elder  lady,  and 
finding  herself,  as  she  slowly  reco- 
rered,  unfit  for  the  gaieties  of  a  Lon- 
don season,  nor  unwilling,  perhaps, — 
for  slie  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  day 
—to  postpone  for  another  year  the 


cUhut  of  her  daughter,  she  had  con- 
tinued her  sojourn,  with  short  inter- 
vals of  absence,  for  a  whole  year.  Her 
husband,  a  busy  man  of  the  world, 
with  occupation  in  London,  and  fine 
estates  in  the  country,  joined  them 
only  occasionally,  glad  to  escape  the 
still  beauty  of  landscapes,  which 
brought  him  no  rental,  and  therefore 
aflfbrded  no  charm  to  his  eye. 

la  tie  first  month  of  their  arrival 
at  \^'inandermere,  the  mother  and 
daughter  had  made  an  eventful  ac- 
quaintance in  the  following  manner. 

One  evening,  as  they  were  walking 
on  their  lawn,  which  sloped  to  the 
lake,  they  heard  the  sound  <^f  a  flute, 
played  with  a  skill  so  exquisite  as  to 
draw  them,  surprised  and  spell-bound, 
to  the  banks.  The  musician  was  a 
young  man,  in  a  boat,  which  he  had 
moored  beneath  the  trees  of  their 
demesne.  He  was  alone,  or,  rather, 
he  had  one  companion,  in  a  large 
Newfoundland  dog,  that  sat  watchful 
at  the  helm  of  the  boat,  and  appeared 
to  enjoy  the  music  as  much  as  his 
master.  As  the  ladies  approached 
the  spot,  the  dog  growled,  and  the 
young  man  ceased,  though  without 
seeing  the  fair  causes  of  his  com- 
panion's displeasure.  The  sun,  then 
setting,  .shone  full  on  his  countenance 
as  he  looked  round ;  and  that  coun- 
tenance was  one  that  might  have 
haunted  the  nymphs  of  Delos;  the 
fixce  of  Apollo,  not  as  the  hero,  but 
the  shepherd — not  of  the  bow,  but  of 
the  lute — not  the  Python-slayer,  but 
the  young  dreamer  by  shady  places — 
he  whom  the  sculptor  has  portrayed 
leaning  idly  against  the  tree — tne 
boy-god  whose  home  is  yet  on  earth, 
and  to  whom  the  Oracle  and  the 
Spheres  are  still  unknown. 

At  that  moment  the  dog  leaped 
from  the  boat,  and  the  elder  lady 
uttered  a  faint  cry  of  alarm,  which, 
directing  the  attention  of  tlie  mu- 
sician, brought  him  also  ashore.  He 
called   ofl"'   his  dog,  and  apologised, 
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mth  a  not  ungraceful  mixture  of  dif- 
fidence and  ease,  for  his  intrusion. 
He  was  not  aware  the  place  was  in- 
habited— it  was  a  favourite  haunt  of 
his — he  lived  near.  The  elder  lad}' 
was  pleased  with  his  address,  and 
struck  with  his  appearance.  There 
was,  indeed,  in  his  manner  that  inde- 
finable charm,  which  is  more  attrac- 
tive than  mere  personal  appearance, 
and  which  can  never  be  imitated  or 
acquired.  They  parted,  however, 
without  establishing  any  formal  ac- 
quaintance. A  few  days  after,  they 
met  at  dinner  at  a  neighbouring 
house,  and  were  introduced  by  name. 
That  of  the  young  man  seemed  strange 
to  the  ladies ;  not  so  theirs  to  him. 
He  turned  pale  when  he  heard  it, 
and  remained  silent  and  aloof  the  rest 
of  the  evening.  They  met  again  and 
often;  and  for  some  weeks — nay, even 
for  months — lie  appeared  to  avoid,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  acquaintance  so 
auspiciously  begun  ;  but  by  little  and 
little,  the  beauty  of  the  younger  lady 
seemed  to  gain  ground  on  his  diffi- 
dence or  repugnance.  Excursions 
among  the  neighbouring  mountains 
threw  them  together,  and  at  last  he 
fairly  surrendered  himself  to  the  charm 
he  had  at  first  determined  to  resist. 

This  young  man  lived  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  lake,  in  a  quiet  house- 
hold, of  which  he  was  the  idol.  His 
life  had  been  one  of  almost  monastic 
purity  and  repose;  his  tastes  were 
accomplished,  his  character  seemed 
soft  and  gentle;  but  beneath  that 
calm  exterior,  flashes  of  passion — the 
nature  of  the  poet,  ardent  and  sensi- 
tive— would  break  forth  at  times.  He 
had  scarcely  ever,  since  his  earliest 
childhood,  quitted  those  retreats;  he 
knew  nothing  of  the  world,  except  in 
books — books  of  poetry  and  romance. 
Those  with  whom  he  lived — his  rela- 
tions, an  old  bachelor,  and  the  old 
bachelor's  sisters,  old  maids — seemed 
equally  innocent  and  insxperienced. 
U  was  a  family  whom  the  rich  re 


spected,  and  the  poor  loved — inoffen- 
sive, charitable,  and  well  off.  To 
whatever  their  easy  fortune  might  be, 
he  appeared  the  heir.  The  name  of 
this  young  man  was  Charles  Spencer; 
the  ladies  were  Mrs.  Beaufort,  and 
Camilla  her  daughter. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  though  a  shrewd 
woman,  did  not  at  first  perceive  any 
danger  in  the  growing  intimacy  be- 
tween Camilla  and  the  younger 
Spencer.  Her  daughter  was  not  her 
favourite — not  the  object  of  her  one 
thought  or  ambition.  Her  whole  heart 
and  soul  were  wrapped  in  her  son 
Arthur,  who  lived  principally  abroad. 
Clever  enough  to  be  considered  capa- 
ble, when  he  pleased,  of  achieving 
distinction,  good-looking  enough  to 
be  thought  handsome  by  all  who  were 
on  the  qui  vive  for  an  advantageous 
match,  good-natured  enough  to  be 
popular  with  the  society  in  Avhicli  he 
lived,  scattering  to  and  fro  money 
without  limit, — Arthur  Beaufort,  at 
the  age  of  thirty,  had  established  one 
of  those  brilliant  and  evanescent  repu- 
tations, which,  for  a  few  years,  reward 
the  ambition  of  the  fine  gentleman.  It 
was  precisely  the  reputation  that  the 
mother  could  appreciate,  and  which 
even  the  more  saving  father  secretly 
admired,  while,  ever  respectable  in 
phrase,  Mr.  Eobert  Beaufort  seemed 
openly  to,  regret  it.  This  son  was,  I 
say,  everything  to  them  ;  they  cared 
little,  in  comparison,  for  their  daugh- 
ter. How  could  a  daughter  keep  up 
the  proud  name  of  Beaufort  ]  How- 
ever well  she  might  marry,  it  was 
another  house,  not  theirs,  which  her 
graces  and  beauty  would  adorn.  More- 
over, the  better  she  might  marry,  the 
greater  her  dowry  would  naturally  be, 
— ^the  dowry,  to  go  out  of  the  family  I 
And  Arthur,  poor  fellow !  was  so  ex- 
travagant, that  really  he  would  want 
every  sixpence.  Such  was  the  rea- 
soning of  the  father.  The  mother 
reasoned  less  upon  the  matter.  Mrs. 
Reitnfort.  faded  and  meafirCj  in  blonde 
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and  cachemere,  was  jealous  of  the 
charms  of  her  daughter ;  and  she  her- 
self, growing  sentimental  and  lachry- 
mose as  she  advanced  in  life,  as  silly 
women  often  do,  had  convinced  her- 
self that  Camilla  was  a  girl  of  no 
feeling. 

Miss  Beaufort  was,  indeed,  of  a  cha- 
racter singularly  calm  and  placid ;  it 
was  the  character  tJiat  charms  men 
in  proportion,  perhaps,  to  their  own 
strength  and  passion.  She  had  been 
rigidly  brought  up — her  affections  had 
been  very  early  chilled  and  subdued ; 
they  moved,  therefore,  now,  with  ease, 
in  the  serene  path  of  her  duties.  She 
held  her  parents,  especially  her  father, 
in  reverential  fear,  and  never  dreamed 
of  the  possibility  of  resisting  one  of 
their  wishes,  much  less  their  com- 
mands. Pious,  kind,  gentle,  of  a  fine 
and  never-ruffled  temper,  Camilla,  an 
admirable  daughter,  was  likely  to 
make  no  less  admirable  a  wife ;  you 
might  depend  on  her  principles,  if 
ever  you  could  doubt  her  affection. 
Few  girls  were  more  calculated  to  in- 


spire love.  You  would  scarcely  won- 
der at  any  folly,  any  madness,  which 
even  a  wise  man  might  commit  for 
her  sake.  This  did  not  depend  on 
her  beauty  alone,  though  siie  was  ex- 
tremely lovely  rather  than  handsome 
and  of  that  style  of  loveliness  which 
is  universally  fascinating :  the  figure, 
especially  as  to  the  arms,  throat,  and 
bust,  was  exquisite ;  the  mouth  dim- 
pled ;  the  teeth  dazzling ;  the  eyes  of 
that  velvet  softness  which  to  look  on 
is  to  love.  But  her  charm  was  in  a 
certain  prettiness  of  manner,  an  ex- 
ceeding innocence,  mixed  with  the 
most  captivating,  because  unconsci- 
ous, coquetry.  With  all  this,  there 
was  a  freshness,  a  joy,  a  virgin  aad 
bewitching  candour  in  her  voice,  her 
laugh — ^you  might  almost  say  in  her 
very  movements.  Such  was  Camilla 
Beaufort  at  that  age.  Such  she  seemed 
to  others.  To  her  parents  she  wa« 
only  a  great  girl  rather  in  the  way. 
To  Mrs.  Beaufort  a  rival,  to  Mr.  Beau 
fort  an  incumbrance  on  the  property. 
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CHAPTER  IL 

♦  *  *  "The  moon 
Saddening  the  solemn  night,  yet  with  that  sadneRS 
Mingling  the  breath  of  undisturbed  Peace." 

Wiiaon:  City  of  the  Plagub. 

*  *  *  «  Tell  me  his  fate. 
Say  that  he  lives,  or  say  that  he  is  dead  ■ 
But  tell  me — tell  me  I — 

******* 
I  see  him  not — some  cloud  envelopes  him,"— Ibid. 


One  day  (nearly  a  year  after  their  first 
introduction)  as  with  a  party  of  friends 
Camilla  and  Charles  Spencer  were 
riding  through  those  wild  and  roman- 
tic scenes  which  lie  between  the  sunny 
Winandermere  and  the  dark  and  sul- 
len Wastwater,  their  conversation  fell 
on  topics  more  personal  than  it  had 
hitherto  done,  for  as  yet,  if  they 
felt  love,  they  had  never  spoken  of 
it. 

The  narrowness  of  the  path  allowed 
only  two  to  ride  abreast,  and  the  two 
to  whom  I  confine  my  description 
were  the  last  of  the  little  band. 

"  How  I  wish  Arthur  were  here  !  " 
said  Camilla ;  "  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  him." 

"  Are  you  1  He  lives  much  in  the 
world — the  world  of  which  I  know 
nothing.  Are  we  then  characters  to 
suit  each  other?" 

"  He  is  the  kindest — the  best  of 
human  beings !  "  said  Camilla,  rather 
evasively,  but  with  more  warmth  than 
usually  dwelt  in  her  soft  and  low 
voice. 

"  Is  he  so  kind  1 "  returned  Spencer, 
musingly.  "  Well,  it  may  be  so.  And 
who  would  not  be  kind  to  you  1  Ah ! 
it  is  a  beautiful  connexion  that  of 
brother  and  sister — I  never  had  a 
sister  ! " 

"  Have  you  then  a  brother  ] "  asked 


Camilla,  in  some  surprise,  and  turning 
her  ingenuous  eyes  full  on  her  com- 
panion. 

Spencer's  colour  rose — rose  to  his 
temples :  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
answered  "  No  ; — no  brother  !  "  then, 
speaking  in  a  rapid  and  hurried  tone, 
he  continued,  "  My  life  has  been  a 
strange  and  lonely  one.  I  am  an 
orphan.  I  have  mixed  with  few  of 
my  own  age  :  my  boyhood  and  youth 
have  been  spent  in  these  scenes ;  my 
education  such  as  Nature  and  books 
could  bestow,  with  scarcely  any  guide 
or  tutor  save  my  guardian — the  dear 
old  man  !  Thus  the  world,  the  stir 
of  cities,  ambition,  enterprise, — all 
seem  to  me  as  things  belonging  to  a 
distant  land  to  which  I  shall  nevei 
wander.  Yet  I  have  had  my  dreams. 
Miss  Beaufort ;  dreams  of  which  these 
solitudes  still  form  a  part — but  soli- 
tudes not  unshared.  And  lately  I 
have  thought  that  those  dreams  might 
be  prophetic.  And  you — do  you  \oye 
the  world  ? " 

"  I,  like  you,  have  scarcely  tried  it," 
said  Camilla,  with  a  sweet  laugh.  "  But 
I  love  the  country  better, — oh  !  for 
1  letter  than  what  little  I  have  seen  of 
towns.  But  for  you,"  she  continued, 
with  a  charming  hesitation,  "  a  man 
is  so  different  from  us, — for  you  to 
shrink  from  the  world — you,  so  young 
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and  with  talents  too — nay,  it  is  true  ! 
— it  seems  to  me  strange." 

"  It  may  be  so,  but  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  feelings  of  dread — what 
vague  forebodings  of  terror  seize 
me  if  I  carry  my  thoughts  beyond 
these  retreats.  Perhaps,  my  good 
guardian " 

"Your  uncle  1"  interrupted  Camilla. ' 

"  Ay,  my  uncle — may  have  contri- 
buted to  engender  feelings,  as  you 
say,  strange  at  my  age ;  but  still "  | 

"  Still  what ! "  [ 

"  My  earlier  childhood,"  continued 
Spencer,  breathing  hard  and  turning 
pale,  "  was  not  spent  in  the  happy 
home  I  have  now  ;  it  was  passed  in  a 
premature  ordeal  of  suffering  and 
pain.  Its  recollections  have  left  a 
dark  shadow  on  my  mind,  and  under 
that  shadow  lies  every  thought  that 
points  towards  the  troublous  and  h\- 
bouring  career  of  other  men.  But," 
he  resumed  after  a  i)ause,  and  in  a 
deep,  earnest,  almost  solemn  voice, — 
"  but,  after  all,  is  this  cowardice  or  [ 
wisdom  1  I  find  no  monotony — no 
tedium  in  this  quiet  life.  Is  there 
not  a  certain  morality — a  certain 
religion  in  the  spirit  of  a  secluded 
and  country  existence  ]  In  it  we  do 
not  know  the  evil  passions  which 
ambition  and  strife  are  said  to  arouse. 
I  never  feel  jealous  or  envious  of  other 
men ;  I  never  know  what  it  is  to 
hate  ;  my  boat,  my  horse,  our  ganlen, 
music,  books,  and,  if  I  may  dare  to 
say  so,  the  solemn  gladness  that  comes 
from  the  hopes  of  another  life, — these 
fill  up  every  hour  with  thoughts  and 
pursuits,  peaceful,  happy,  and  without 
a  cloud,  till  of  late,  when — when "  j 

"  When  what  1 "  said  Camilla,  inno- 
cently. 

"  When  I  have  longed,  but  did  not 
dare  to  ask  another,  if  to  .share  such  a 
lot  would  content  her!  "  1 

He  bent,  as  he  spoke,  his  soft  blue 
eyes   full  upon  the  blushing  face  of 
her  whom  he  addressed,  and  Camilla  ; 
Half  smiled  and  half  sighed, —  J 


"  Our  companions  are  far  before 
us,"  said  she,  turning  away  her  face , 
"  and  see,  tlie  road  is  now  smooth." 
She  quickened  her  horse's  pace  as  she 
said  this;  aiid  Spencer,  too  new  to 
women  to  interpret  favourably  her 
evasion  of  his  words  and  looks,  fell 
into  a  profound  silence  which  lasted 
during  the  rest  of  their  excursion. 

As  towards  the  decline  of  day  he 
bent  his  solitary  way  home,  emotions 
and  passions  to  which  his  life  had 
hitherto  been  a  stranger,  and  which, 
alas  !  he  had  vainly  imagined  a  life  so 
tranquil  would  everlastingly  restrain, 
swelled  his  heart. 

"  She  does  not  loveme,"  he  muttered, 
half  aloud;  "she  will  leave  me,  and 
what  then  will  all  the  beauty  of  the 
landscape  seem  in  my  eyes'?  And 
how  dare  I  look  up  to  her  1  Even  if 
her  cold,  vain  mother — her  father, 
the  man,  they  say,  of  forms  and 
scruples,  were  to  consent,  would  they 
not  question  closely  of  my  true  birth 
and  origin  1  And  if  the  one  blot  were 
overlooked,  is  there  no  othei  ''  His 
early  habits  and  vices,  his/ — a  bro- 
ther's— his  unknown  career  terminat- 
ing at  any  day,  perhaps,  in  shame,  in 
crime,  in  exposure,  in  the  gibbet, — 
will  they  overlook  this  ? "  As  he 
spoke,  he  groaned  aloud,  and,  as  if 
impatient  to  escape  himself,  spurred 
on  his  horse  and  rested  not  till  he 
reached  the  belt  of  trim  and  sober 
evergreens  that  surrounded  his  hitherto 
happy  home. 

Leaving  his  horse  to  find  its  way 
to  the  stables,  the  young  man  passed 
through  rooms,  which  he  found  de- 
serteil,  to  the  lawn  on  the  other  side, 
which  sloped  to  the  smooth  waters  of 
the  lake. 

Here,  seated  under  the  one  large  tree 
that  formed  the  pride  of  the  lawn,  over 
which  it  cast  its  shadow  broad  and 
far,  he  perceived  his  guardian  poring 
idly  over  an  oft-read  book,  one  of 
those  books  of  which  literary  dreamers 
are  apt  to   grow  fanatically  fond — 
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DooVs  by  the  old  English  writers,  full 
of  phrases  and  conceits  half  quaint 
and  half  sublime,  interspersed  v^•ith 
praises  of  the  country,  imbued  with  a 
poetical  rather  than  orthodox  religion, 
and  adorned  i^ith  a  strange  mixture 
of  monastic  learning  and  aphorisms 
collected  from  the  weary  experience 
of  actual  life. 

To  the  left,  by  a  green-house,  built 
between  the  house  and  the  lake,  might ' 
be  seen  the  white  dress  and  lean  form 
of  the  eldest  spinster  sister,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  flowers — for  she  had 
been  early  crossed  in  love — was  con- 
signed ;  at  a  little  distance  from  her, 
the  other  two  were  seated  at  work, 
and  conversing  in  whispers,  not  to 
disturb  their  studious  brother,  no 
doubt  upon  the  nephew,  who  was 
their  all  in  all.  It  Avas  the  calmest 
hour  of  eve,  and  the  quiet  of  the 
several  forms,  their  simple  and  harm- 
less occupations — if  occupations  they 
might  be  called — the  breathless  foliage 
rich  in  the  depth  of  summer ;  behind, 
the  old-fashioned  house,  unpretending, 
not  mean,  its  open  doors  and  windows 
giving  glimpses  of  the  comfortable 
repose  within  ;  before,  the  lak-e.  with- 
out a  ripple  and  catching  the  gleam 
of  the  sunset  clouds, — all  made  a  pic- 
ture of  that  complete  ti'anquillity  and 
stillness,  which  sometimes  soothes  and 
sometimes  saddens  us,  according  as 
we  are  in  the  temper  to  woo  Coxtekt. 

The  young  man  glided  to  his  guar- 
dian and  touched  his  shoulder, — 
"  Sir,  may  I  speak  to  you  ] — Hush  ! 
thy  need  not  see  us  now !  it  is  only 
j'ou  I  would  speak  with." 

The  elder  Spencer  rose  ;  and,  with 
his  book  still  in  his  hand,  moved  side 
by  side  with  his  nephew  under  the 
shadow  of  the  tree  and  towards  a 
walk  to  the  right,  which  led  for  a 
short  distance  along  the  margin  of 
ihe  lake,  backed  by  the  interlaced 
boughs  of  a  thick  copse. 

"  Sir  ! "  said  the  young  man,  speak- 
ing first,   and  \\ith  a  visible   effort,  ] 


"your  cautions  have  been  in  vain! 
I  love  this  girl — this  daughter  of  the 
haughty  Beauforts!  I  love  her — better 
than  life  I  love  her  !  " 

"  My  poor  boy,"  said  the  uncle 
tenderly,  and  with  a  simple  fondness 
passing  his  arm  over  the  speaker's 
shoulder,  "do  not  think  I  can  chide 
you — I  know  what  it  is  to  love  in 
vain  ! " 

"  In  vain  ! — but  why  in  vain  ] "  ex- 
claimed the  younger  Spencer,  with  a 
vehemence  that  had  in  it  something 
of  both  agony  and  fierceness.  "  She 
may  love  me — she  shall  love  mc  ! " 
and  almost  for  the  first  time  in  his 
life,  the  proud  consciousness  of  his 
rare  gifts  of  person  spoke  in  his 
kindled  eye  and  dilated  stature.  "  Do 
they  not  say  that  Nature  has  been 
favourable  to  me  \ — What  rival  have 
I  here? — Is  she  not  young? — And 
{sinking  his  voice  till  it  almost 
breatheti  like  music)  is  not  love  con 
tagious  ] " 

"  I  do  not  doubt  that  she  may  love 
you — who  would  not  ?  but — but — the 
parents,  will  they  ever  consent  ?  " 

"  Nay ! "  answered  the  lover,  ivs 
with  that  inconsistency  common  to 
passion,  he  now  argued  stubbornly 
against  those  fears  in  another  to  which 
he  had  just  before  yielded  in  himself, 
— "  Nay  ! — after  all,  am  I  not  of  their 
own  blood  ] — Do  I  not  come  from  the 
elder  branch  ? — Was  I  not  reared  in 
equal  luxury  and  with  higher  hopes '{ 
— And  my  mother — mj'  poor  mother 
— did  she  not  to  the  last  maintain  our 
birthright  —  her  own  honour? — Has 
not  accident  or  law  unjustly  stripped 
us  of  our  true  station  ? — Is  it  not  for 
us  to  forgive  spoliation  ! — Am  I  not, 
in  fact,  the  person  who  descends,  who 
forgets  the  wrongs  of  the  dead — the 
heritage  of  the  living  ? " 

The  young  man  had  never  yet  as- 
sumed this  tone — had  never  yet  shown 
.that  he  looked  back  to  the  history 
connected  with  his  birth  with  the 
feelings  of  resentment   and   the    re- 
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membrauee  of  wrong.  It  was  a  tone 
contrary  to  his  habitual  calm  and  con- 
tentment— it  struck  forcibly  on  his 
listener — and  the  elder  Spencer  was 
silent  for  some  moments  before  he 
replied,  "  If  you  feel  thus,  (and  it  is 
natural,)  you  have  yet  stronger  reason 
to  struggle  against  this  unhappy 
aiFection." 

"  1  have  been  conscious  of  that,  sir," 
replied  the  young  man,  mournfully. 
'•  I  have  struggled  ! — and  I  say  again  it 
is  in  vain  !  I  turn,  then,  to  f\ice  the 
obstacles  !  My  birth — let  us  suppose 
that  the  Beauforts  overlook  it.  Did 
vou  not  tell  me  that  Mr.  Beaufort 
wrote  to  inform  you  of  the  abrupt  and 
intemperate  visit  of  my  brother — of 
his  determination  never  to  forgive  it  ] 
I  think  I  remember  something  of  this 
years  ago." 

"It  is  true  ! "  said  the  guardian  ; 
"  and  the  conduct  of  that  brother  is, 
in  fact,  the  true  cause  why  you  never 
ought  to  reassume  your  proper  name  ! 
— never  to  divulge  it,  even  to  the 
family  with  whom  you  connect  your- 
self by  man'iage  ;  but,  above  all,  to 
the  Beauforts,  who  for  that  cause,  if 
that  cause  alone,  would  reject  your 
Buit." 

The  young  man  groaned — placed 
one  hand  before  his  eyes,  and  with 
the  other  grasped  his  guardian's  arm 
convulsively,  as  if  to  check  him  from 
proceeding  farther  ;  but  the  good  man, 
not  divining  his  meaning,  and  ab- 
sorbed in  his  subject,  went  on,  irri- 
tating the  wound  he  had  touched. 

"Reflect! — your  brother  in  boyhood 
■  -in  the  dying  hours  of  his  mother, 
scarcely  saved  from  the  crime  of  a 
thief,  flying  from  a  friendly  pursuit 
with  a  notorious  reprobate ;  after- 
wards implicated  in  some  discredit- 
able transaction  about  a  horse,  reject- 
ing all — every  haud  that  could  save 
him,  clinging  by  choice  to  the  lowest 
companions  and  the  meanest  habits, 
disappearing  from  the  country,  and 
last  seen,  ten  years  ago — the  beard 


not  yet  on  his  chin — with  that  sam« 
reprobate  of  whom  I  have  spoken,  in 
Paris;  a  day  or  so  only  before  his 
companion,  a  coiner — a  murderer — 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  police  !  You 
remember  that  when,  in  your  seven- 
teenth year,  you  evinced  some  desire  to 
retake  your  name — nay,  even  to  retind 

i  that  guilty  brother — I  placed  before 
you,  as  a  sad  and  terrible  duty,  the 
newspaper  that  contained  the  parti- 
culars of  the  death  and  the  former 
adventures  of  that  wretched  accom- 
plice, the  notorious  Gawtrey.  And, — 
telling  you  that  Mr.  Beaufort  had  long 
since  written  to  inform  nie  that  his 
own  son  and  Lord  Lilburne  had  seen 
your  brother  in  company  with  the  mis- 
creant just  before  his  fate — nay,  was, 
in    all    probability,    the  very  youth 

j  described  in  the  account  as  found  in 

1  his  chamber  and  escaping  the  pursuit 
— I  asked  you  if  you  would  now  ven- 
ture to  leave  that  di.sguise — that 
shelter  under  which  you  would  for 
ever  be  safe  from  the  opprobrium  of 

I  the  world — from  the  shame  that, 
sooner  or  later,  your  brother  must 
bring  upon  your  name  ! " 

"It  is  true — it  is  true ! "  said  the 
pretended  nephew,  in  a  tone  of  great 
anguish,  and  with  trembling  lips 
which  the  blood  had  forsaken.  "  Hor- 
rible to  look  either  to  his  past  or  his 
future  !  But — but — we  have  heard 
of  him  no  more — no  one  ever  has 
learned  his  fate.  Perhaps — perhaps " 
(and  he  seemed  to  breathe  more  freely) 
— "  my  brother  is  no  more  I " 

And  poor  Catherine — and  poor 
Philip — had  it  come  to  this  1  Did 
the  one  brother  feel  a  sentiment  of 
release,  of  joy,  in  conjecturing  the 
death — perhaps  the  death  of  violence 
and  shame  —  of  his  fellow-orphan  1 
Mr.  Spencer  shook  his  head  doubt- 
ingly,  but  made  no  reply.  The  young 
man  sighed  heavily  and  strode  on  for 
several  paces  in  advance  of  his  pro- 
tector, then,  turning  back,  ho  laid  his 
hand  on  his  shoulder. 
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"  Sir,"  he  said  iu  a  low  voice  and 
with  downcast  eyes,  "jou  are  right: 
this  disguise — this  false  name — must 
be  for  ever  borne !  Why  need  the 
Beauforts,  then,  ever  know  who  and 
what  I  am  ]  Why  not  as  your  nepliew 
— nephew  to  one  so  resjiected  and 
exemplary — proflFer  my  ckiims  and 
plead  my  cause '  " 

"  They  are  proud — so  it  is  said — 
and  worldly; — you  know  my  family 
was  in  trade — still — but — "  and  here 
Mr.  Spencer  broke  oft"  from  a  tone  of 
doubt  into  that  of  despondency,  "  but, 
recollect,  though  Mrs.  Beaufort  may 
not  remember  the  circumstance,  both 
her  husband  and  her  sou  have  seen 
me — have  known  my  name.  Will 
the}'  not  suspect,  when  ouce  intro- 
duced to  you,  the  stratagem  that  has 
been  ado^jted  ^ — Nay,  has  it  not  been 
from  that  very  fear  that  you  have 
wished  me  to  shun  the  acquaintance 
of  the  family]  Both  Jlr.  Beaufort 
aad  Arthur  saw  you  in  childhood,  and 
their  suspicion  once  aroused,  they 
may  recognise  you  at  once ;  your 
features  are  developed,  but  not  alto- 
gether changed.  Come,  come  ! — my 
adopted,  my  dear  son,  shake  ofi^  this 
fantasy  betimes :  let  us  change  the 
scene :  I  will  travel  with  you — read 
with  you — go  where " 

"  Sir — sir  !  "  exclaimed  the  lover, 
smiting  his  breast,  "you  are  ever 
kind,  compassionate,  generous;  but 
do  not— do  not  rob  me  of  hope.  I 
have  never — thanks  to  you — felt,  save 
in  a  momentary  dejection,  the  curse 
of  my  birth.  Now  how  heavily  it  falls  ! 
Where  shalJ  I  look  for  comfort  ? " 

As  he  spoke,  the  sound  of  a  bell 
broke  over  the  translucent  air  and 


the  slumbering  lake  :  it  was  the  bell 
that  every  eve  and  morn  summoned 
that  innocent  and  pious  family  to 
prayer.  The  old  man's  face  changed 
as  he  heard  it; — changed  from  its  cus- 
tomary indolent,  absent,  listless  aspect, 
into  an  expression  of  dignity,  even  of 
animation. 

"  Hark ! "  he  said,  pointing  up 
wards;  "Hark!  it  chides  you.  Who 
shall  say,  '  icliere  shall  I  look  for  com- 
fort '  while  God  is  in  the  Heavens  1 " 

The  young  man,  habituated  to  the 
fiiith  and  observance  of  religion,  till 
they  had  pervaded  his  whole  nature, 
bowed  his  head  in  rebuke ;  a  few  tears 
stole  from  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  right,  father"  he  said 
tenderly,  giving  emphasis  to  the  de- 
served and  endearing  name.  "  I  am 
comforted  already ! " 

So,  side  by  side,  silently  and  noise- 
lessl}',  the  young  and  the  old  man 
glided  back  to  the  house.  When  they 
gained  the  quiet  room  in  which  the 
family  usually  assembled,  the  sisters 
and  servants  were  already  gathered 
round  the  table.  They  knelt  as  the 
loiterers  entered.  It  was  the  wonted 
duty  of  the  younger  Spencer  to  rearl 
the  prayers;  and,  as  he  now  did  so, 
his  graceful  countenance  more  hushed, 
his  sweet  voice  more  earnest  than 
usual,  in  its  accents  :  who  that  heard 
could  have  deemed  the  heart  within 
convulsed  by  such  stormy  passions* 
Or  was  it  not  in  that  hour — that 
solemn  commune — soothed  from  its 
woe  1  0,  beneficent  Creator !  thou  who 
inspirest  all  the  tribes  of  earth  with 
the  desire  to  pray,  hast  thou  not,  in 
that  divinest  instinct,  bestowed  on  at 
the  happiest  of  thy  gifts  ] 
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CHAPTER  III. 

'  Bertram.    I  mean  the  business  is  not  ended,  as  fearing  to  hear  of  it  hereafter. 

1st  Soldier.    Do  you  know  this  Captain  Dumain  ?  ' 


Onb  evening,  some  weeks  after  the 
date  of  the  hist  chapter,  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort  sat  alone  in  his  house  in 
Berkeley  Square.  He  had  arrived 
that  morning  from  Beaufort  Court, 
on  his  way  to  Win:indermere,  to  which 
he  was  summoned  by  a  letter  from  his 
wife. 

That  year  was  an  agitated  and  event- 
ful epoch  in  England ;  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort had  recently  gone  through  the 
bustle  of  an  election — not,  indeed, 
contested ;  for  his  popularity  and  his 
property  defied  all  rivalry  in  his  own 
county. 

The  rich  man  had  just  dined,  and 
was  seated  in  lazy  enjoyment  by  the 
aide  of  the  fire,  which  he  had  had 
lighted,  less  for  the  warmth — though 
it  was  then  September — than  for  the 
companionship  ; — engaged  in  finish- 
ing his  madeira,  and,  with  half-closed 
eyes,  munching  liis  devilled  biscuits. 

"  I  am  sure,"  he  soliloquised  while 
thus  employed,  "  I  don't  know  ex- 
actly what  to  do, — my  wife  ought  to 
decide  matters  where  the  ghi  is  con- 
cerned ;  a  son  is  another  aflfair — that's 
the  use  of  a  wife.     Humph  1  " 

"  Sir,"  said  a  fat  servant,  opening 
the  door,  "  a  gentleman  wishes  to 
see  you  upon  very  particular  business." 

"  Business  at  this  hour !  Tell  him 
to  go  to  Mr.  Blackwell." 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  Stay  !  perhaps  he  is  a  constituent, 
Simmons.  Ask  him  if  he  belongs  to 
the  county," 


All 's  Well  that  Endt  Well. 

"  Yes,  sir." 

"  A  great  estate  is  a  great  plague," 
muttered  Mr.  Beaufort ;  "  so  is  a  great 
constituency.  It  is  pleasanter,  after 
all,  to  be  in  the  House  of  Lords.  I 
suppose  I  could  if  I  wished ;  but  then 
one  must  rat — that 's  a  bore.  I  will 
consult  Lilburne.  Humph  ! "  Th*^ 
servant  re-appeared. 

"  Sir,  he  says  he  does  belong  to  the 
county." 

"  Show  him  in  1 — What  sort  of  a 
person  ? " 

"  A  sort  of  gentleman,  sir ;  that  is," 
continued  the  butler,  mindful  of  five 
shillings  just  slipped  within  his  palm 
by  tlie  stranger,  "  quite  the  gentle- 
man." 

"  More  wine,  then — stir  up  the  fire." 

In  a  few  moments  the  visitor  was 
ushered  into  the  apartment.  He  was 
a  man  between  fifty  and  sixty,  but 
still  aiming  at  the  appearance  of 
youth.  His  dress  evinced  military 
pretensions  ;  consisting  of  a  blue  coat, 
buttoned  up  to  the  chin,  a  black  stocky 
loose  trousers-  of  the  fashion  called 
Cossacks,  and  brass  spurs.  He  wore 
a  wig,  of  great  luxuriance  in  curl  and 
rich  auburn  in  hue;  with  large  whisk- 
ers of  the  same  colour,  slightly  tinged 
with  grey  at  the  roots.  By  the  im- 
perfect light  of  the  room  it  was  not 
perceptible  that  the  clothes  were  some- 
what threadbare,  and  that  the  boots, 
cracked  at  the  side,  admitteil  glimpses 
of  no  very  white  hosiery  within.  Mr. 
Beaufort,  reluctantly  rising  from  hia 
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repose  and  gladly  sinking  back  to 
it,  motioned  to  a  chair,  and  put 
on  a  doleful  and  doubtful  semi- 
smile  of  welcome.  The  servant 
placed  the  wine  and  glasses  before 
the  stranger; — the  host  and  visitor 
were  alone. 

"  So,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  lan- 
guidly, "  you  are  from shire  ;  I 

suppose  about  the  canal, — may  I  offer 
you  a  glass  of  wine  1 " 

"  Most  hauppy,  sir— your  health  !  " 
and  the  stranger,  with  evident  satis- 
faction, tossed  off  a  bumper  to  so 
complimentary  a  toast. 

"  About  the  canal  1 "  repeated  Mr. 
Beaufort. 

"  No,  sir,  no !  You  parliament 
gentlemen  must  hauve  a  vaust  deal 
of  trouble  on  your  haunds — very  foine 
property  I  understaund  yours  is,  sir. 
Sir,  allow  me  to  drink  the  health  of 
your  good  lady !  " 

"  I  thank  you,  Mr.'  — ,  Mr.  — ,  what 
did  you  say  your  name  was  1 — I  beg 
you  a  thousand  pardons." 

"  No  offaunce  in  the  least,  sir  ;  no 
ceremony  with  me — this  is  perticler 
good  madeira ! " 

"  May  I  ask  how  I  can  serve  you  1 " 
said  Mr.  Beaufort,  struggling  between 
the  sense  of  annoyance  and  the  fear 
to  be  uncivil.  "  And  pray,  had  I 
the  h  inour  of  your  vote  in  the  last 
election?" 

"No,  sir,  no!  It's  mauny  years 
since  I  have  been  in  your  part  of  the 
world,  though  I  was  born  there." 

"  Then  I   don't    exactly  see " 

began  Mr.  Beaufort,  and  stopped  with 
dignity. 

"  Why  I  call  on  you,"  put  in  the 
stranger,  tapping  his  boots  with  his 
cane ;  and  then  recognising  the 
rents,  he  thrust  both  feet  under  the 
table. 

"  I  don't  say  that ;  but  at  this  hour 
I  am  seldom  at  leisure — not  but  what 
I  am  always  at  the  service  of  a  con- 
stituent, that  is,  a  voter  !     Mr. '-, 
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I  beg  your  pardon,  I  did  not  catch 

your  name." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  stranger,  helping 
himself  to  a  third  glass  of  wine ; 
"  here 's  a  health  to  your  young  folk! 
And  now  to  business."  Here  the 
visitor,  drawing  liis  chair  nearer  to 
his  host,  assuming  a  more  grave 
aspect,  and  dropping  something  of 
his  stilted  pronunciation,  continued, 
— "  You  had  a  brother?" 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  with 
a  verj-  changed  countenance. 

"And  that  brother  had  a  wife  !" 

Had  a  cannon  gone  oft'  in  the  ear 
of  Mr.  Eobert  Beaufort,  it  could  not 
have  shocked  or  stunned  him  more 
than  that  simple  word  \dth  which  hia 
companion  closed  his  sentence.  He 
fell  back  in  his  chair — his  lips  apart, 
his  eyes  fixed  on  the  stranger.  He 
sought  to  speak,  but  his  tongue  clove 
to  his  mouth. 

"  That  wife  bad  two  sons,  born  in 
wedlock ! " 

"  It  is  false  ! "  cried  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, finding  a  voice  at  length,  and 
springing  to  his  feet.  "And  who 
are  you,  sir?  and  what  do  you  mean 
by " 

"  Hush  ! "  said  the  stranger,  per- 
fectly unconcerned,  and  regaining 
the  dignity  of  his  haw-haw  enunci- 
ation :  "  better  not  let  the  servants 
hear  aunything.  For  my  pawt,  I 
think  servants  hauve  the  longest 
pair  of  ears  of  auny  persons,  iiot 
excepting  jauckasses ;  their  ears 
stretch  from  the  pauntry  to  the 
parlour.  Hush,  sir  ! — perticler  good 
madeira,  this !  " 

"  Sir  ! "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  strug- 
gling to  preserve,  or  rather  recover, 
his  temper,  "  your  conduct  is  exceed- 
ingly strange  ;  but  allow  me  to  say, 
that  you  are  wholly  misinformed. 
My  brotlier  never  did  marry ;  and  if 
you  have  anything  to  say  on  behalf  of 
those  young  men — his  natural  sons — 
I  refer  you  to  my  solicitor,  Mr.  Black- 
Q  15 
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well,  of  Lincoln's  Inn.     I  wish  you  a 
good  evening." 

"  Sir  I — the  same  to  you — I  won't 
trouble  you  auny  farther;  it  was  only 
out  of  koindness  I  called — I  am  not 
used  to  be  treated  so — sir,  I  am  in 
his  maujesty's  service — sir,  you  will 
foind  that  the  witness  of  the  marriage 
is  forthcoming;  you  will  think  of  me 
then,  and,  perhaps,  be  sorry.  But 
I  've  done,  — '  Your  most  obedient 
humble,  sir  ! '  "  And  the  stranger, 
with  a  flourish  of  his  hand,  turned  to 
the  door. 

At  the  sight  of  this  determination 
on  the  part  of  his  strange  guest, 
a  cold,  uneasy,  vague  presentiment 
seized  Mr.  Beaufort.  There,  not  flashei!, 
but  rather  froze,  across  him  the  recol- 
lection of  his  brother's  emphatic  but 
disbelieved  assurances — of  Catherine's 
obstinate  assertion  of  her  sons'  alleged 
rights  —  rights  which  her  lawsuit, 
undertaken  on  her  own  behalf,  had 
not  compromised ; — a  fresh  lawsuit 
might  be  instituted  by  the  son,  and 
the  evidence  which  had  been  wanting 
m  the  former  suit  might  be  found  at 
last.  With  this  remembrance  and 
these  reflections  came  a  horrible  train 
of  shadowy  fears, — witnesses,  verdict, 
surrender,  spoliation — arrears — ^ruin  ! 

The  man,  who  had  gained  the 
door,  turned  back  and  looked  at 
him  with  a  complacent,  half-trium- 
phant leer  upon  his  impudent,  reck- 
less face. 

"Sir,"  then  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  mildly, 
"  I  repeat  that  you  had  better  see  Mr. 
Blackwell." 

The  tempter  saw  his  triumph.  "  I 
have  a  secret  to  communicate,  which 
it  is  best  for  you  to  keep  snug.  How 
mauny  people  do  you  wish  me  to  see 
about  it  t  Come,  sir,  there  is  no  need 
of  a  lawyer ;  or,  if  you  think  so,  tell 
him  yourself  Now  or  never,  Mr. 
Beaufort." 

"  I  can  have  no  objection  to  hear 
anything  you  have  to  say,  sir,"  said 


the  rich  man,  yet  more  mildly  than 
before;  and  then  added,  with  a 
forced  smile,  "  though  my  rights  are 
already  too  confirmed  to  admit  of  a 
doubt." 

Without  heeding  the  last  assertion, 
the  stranger  coolly  walked  back,  re- 
sumed his  seat,  and,  placing  both 
arms  on  the  table  and  looking 
Mr.  Beaufort  full  in  the  face,  thus 
proceeded, — 

"Sir,  of  the  marriage  between  Philip 
Beaufort  and  Catherine  Morton  there 
were  two  witnesses  :  the  one  is  dead, 
the  other  went  abroad — the  last  is 
alive  still ! " 

"If  so,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  who, 
not  naturally  deficient  in  cunning 
and  sense,  felt  every  faculty  now 
prodigiously  sharpened,  and  was 
resolved  to  know  the  precise  grounds 
for  alarm,  — "  if  so,  why  did  not 
the  man — it  was  a  servant,  sir,  a 
man-servant,  whom  Mrs.  Morton 
pretended  to  rely  on — appear  on  the 
trial  ] " 

"  Because,  I  say,  he  was  abroad 
and  could  not  be  found;  or,  the 
search  after  him  miscaurried,  from 
clumsy  management  and  a  lack  of 
the  rhino." 

"  Hum  !  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort — "  one 
witness — one  witness,  observe,  there 
is  only  one !  —  does  not  alarm  me 
much.  It  is  not  what  a  man  de- 
poses, it  is  what  a  jury  believe, 
sir !  Moreover,  what  has  become 
of  the  young  men? — They  have 
never  been  heard  of  for  years.  They 
are  probably  dead  ;  if  so,  I  am  heb  - 
at-law ! " 

"  I  know  where  one  of  them  is  to 
be  found,  at  all  events." 

"The  elder]— Philip]"  asked  Mr. 
Beaufort,  anxiously,  and  with  a  fear- 
ful remembrance  of  the  energetic  and 
vehement  character  prematurely  ex- 
hibited by  his  nephew> 

"  Pavvdon  me  '  I  need  nol  aunsw 
that  question." 
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"  Sir !  a  lawsuit  of  this  nature, 
against  one  in  possession,  is  very 
doubtful,  and,"  added  the  rich  man 
drawing  himself  up — "  and,  perhaps, 
very  expensive  ! " 

"  The  young  man  I  speak  of  does 
not  want  friends,  who  will  not  grudge 
the  money," 

"  Sir !  "  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  rising 
and  placing  his  back  to  the  fire — 
"sir!  what  is  your  object  in  this 
communication]  Do  you  come, 
on  the  part  of  the  young  man, 
to  propose  a  compromise  1 — If  so,  be 
plain ! " 

"  I  come  on  my  own  pawt.  It  rests 
with  you  to  say  if  the  young  men 
shall  never  know  it !  " 

"  And  what  do  you  want  ? " 

"  Five  hundred  a-year  as  long  as 
the  secret  is  kept." 

"And  how  can  you  prove  that  there 
is  a  secret,  after  alii  " 

"  By  producing  the  witness,  if  you 
wish." 

"Will  he  go  halves  in  the  600?. 
a-year  1 "  asked  Mr.  Beaufort,  artfully. 

"  That  is  moy  affair,  sir,"  replied 
he  stranger. 

"  What  you  say,"  resumed  Mr. 
Beaufort,  "is  so  extraordinary — so 
unexpected,  and  still,  to  me,  seems  so 
improbable,  that  I  must  have  time  to 
consider.  If  you  will  call  on  me  in  a 
week,  and  produce  your  facts,  I  will 
give  you  my  answer.  I  am  not  the 
man,  sir,  to  wish  to  keep  any  one  out 
of  his  true  rights,  but  I  will  not  yield, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  imposture." 

"  If  you  don't  want  to  keep  them 
out  of  their  rights,  I  'd  best  go  and 
tell  my  young  gentlemen,"  said  the 
stranger,  with  cool  impudence. 

"  I  tell  you  I  must  have  time," 
repeated  Beaufort,  disconcerted.  "  Be- 
sides, I  have  not  myself  alone  to  look 
to,  sir,"  he  added,  with  dignified 
emphasis — "  I  am  a  father ! " 

"  This  day  week  I  will  call  on 
you  again.    Good  evening,  Mr.  Beau- 


fort!" And  the  man  stretched  out 
his  hand  with  an  air  of  amicable  con- 
descension. 

TherespectableMr.Beaufortchanged 
colour,  hesitated,  and  finally  suffered 
two  fingers  to  be  enticed  into  the 
grasp  of  the  visitor,  whom  he  ardently 
wished  at  that  bourne  whence  no  visitor 
returns. 

The  stranger  smiled,  stalked  to 
the  door,  laid  his  finger  on  his  lip, 
winked  knowingly,  and  vanished, 
leaving  Mr.  Beaufort  a  prey  to  such 
feelings  of  uneasiness,  dread,  and 
terror,  as  may  be  experienced  by  a 
man  whom,  on  some  inch  or  two  of 
slippery  rock,  the  tides  have  suddenly 
surrounded. 

He  remained  perfectly  still  for  some 
moments,  and  then  glancing  round 
the  dim  and  spacious  room,  his  eyes 
took  in  all  the  evidences  of  luxury 
and  wealth  which  it  betrayed.  Above 
the  huge  sideboard,  that  on  festive 
days  groaned  beneath  the  hoarded 
weight  of  the  silver  heirlooms  of  the 
Beauforts,  hung,  in  its  gilded  frame, 
a  large  picture  of  the  family  seat,  with 
the  stately  porticoes — the  noble  park 
— the  groups  of  deer;  and  around 
the  wall,  interspersed  here  and  there 
with  ancestral  portraits  of  knight 
and  dame,  long  since  gathered  to 
their  rest,  were  placed  masterpieces  of 
the  Italian  and  Flemish  art,  which 
generation  after  generation  had  slowly 
accumulated,  till  the  Beaufort  Col- 
lection had  become  the  theme  of 
connoisseurs  and  the  study  of  young 
genius. 

The  still  room,  the  dumb  pictures 
— even  the  heavy  sideboard,  seemed 
to  gain  voice,  and  speak  to  him 
audibly.  He  thrust  his  hand  into  the 
folds  of  his  waistcoat,  and  griped  his 
own  flesh  convulsively  ;  then,  striding 
to  and  fro  the  apartment,  he  en- 
deavoured to  re-collect  his  thoughts. 

"  I  dare  not  consuH  Mrs.  Beaufort," 
he   muttered;  "no — no, —  she  is  a 
<»  2 
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fool  !  Besides  she's  not  in  the 
"w&y.  No  time  to  lose — I  will  go  to 
Lilburne." 

Scarce  had  that  thought  crossed 
him  than  he  hastened  to  put  it  into 
execution.  He  rang  for  his  hat  and 
gloves,  and  sallied  out  on  foot  to  Lord 
liilbui-ne's  house  in  Park  Lane, — the 
distance  was  short,  and  impatience 
has  long  strides. 

He  knew  Lord  Lilburne  was  in  town, 
for  that  personage  loved  London  for 
its  own  sake  ;  and  even  in  September 
he  would  have  said  with  the  old 
Duke  of  Qneensbury,  when  some  one 
observed  that  London  was  very  empty 
— "  Yes ;  but  it  is  fuller  than  the 
country." 

Mr.  Beaufort  found  Lord  Lilburne 
reclined  en  a  sofa,  by  the  open  window 
of  his  drawing-room,  beyond  which 
the  early  stars  shone  upon  the  glim- 
mering trees  and  silver  turf  of  the 
deserted  park.  Unlike  the  simple 
dessert  of  his  respectable  brother-in- 
law,  the  costliest  fruits,  the  richest 
wines  of  France,  graced  the  small 
table  placed  beside  his  sofa ;  and  as 
the  stuixh  man  of  forms  and  method 
entered  the  room  at  one  door,a  rustling- 
silk,  that  vanished  through  the  aper- 
ture of  another,  seemed  to  betray 
tokens  of  a  tete-d-tete,  probably  more 
agreeable  to  Lilburne  than  the  one 
ivith  which  only  our  narrative  is 
joncerned. 

It  would  have  been  a  curious  study 
for  .such  men  as  love  to  gaze  upon  the 
dark  and  wily  features  of  human  cha- 
racter, to  have  watched  the  contrast 
between  the  reciter  and  the  listener, 
as  Beaufort,  with  much  circumlocur 
tion,  much  aflected  disdain,  and  real 
anxiety,  narrated  the  singular  and 
ominous  conversation  between  himself 
and  his  visitor. 

The  servant,  in  introducing  Mr. 
Beaufort,  had  added  to  the  light  of 
the  room  ;  and  the  candles  shone  full 
tn  the  face  and  form  of  Mr.  Peaufort. 


All  about  that  gentleman  was  so  com- 
pletely in  unison  with  the  world's 
forms  and  seemings,  that  there  was 
something  moral  in  the  very  sight  of 
him  !  Since  his  accession  of  fortune, 
he  had  grown  less  pale  and  less  thin  ; 
the  angles  in  his  figure  were  filled  up. 
On  his  brow  there  was  no  trace  of 
younger  passion.  No  able  vice  had 
ever  sharpened  the  expression — no 
exhausting  vice  ever  deepened  the 
lines.  He  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a 
county  member, — so  sleek,  so  staid, 
so  business-like  ;  yet  so  clean,  so  neat, 
so  much  the  gentleman.  And  now 
there  was  a  kind  of  pathos  in  his  grey 
hairs,  his  nervous  smile,  his  agitated 
hands,  his  quick  and  uneasy  transi- 
tion of  posture,  the  tremble  of  his 
voice.  He  would  have  appeared  to 
those  who  saw,  but  heard  not.  The 
Good  Man  in  trouble.  Cold,  motion- 
less, speechless,  seemingly  apathetic, 
but  in  truth  observant,  still  reclined 
on  the  sofa,  his  head  thrown  back,  but 
one  eye  fixed  on  his  companion,  his 
hands  clasped  before  him.  Lord  Lil- 
burne listened ;  and  in  that  repose, 
about  his  face,  even  about  his  person, 
might  be  read  the  history  of  how 
different  a  life  and  character  !  What 
native  acuteness  in  the  stealthy  eye ! 
What  hardened  resolve  in  the  full 
nostril  and  firm  lips  !  What  sardonic 
contempt  for  all  things  in  the  intri- 
cate lines  about  the  mouth  !  What 
animal  enjoyment  of  all  things  so 
despised  in  tiiat  delicate  nervous  sys- 
tem, which,  combined  with  original 
vigour  of  constitution,  yet  betrayed 
itself  in  the  veins  on  the  hands  and 
temples,  the  occasional  quiver  of  the 
upi>er  lip  !  His  was  the  frame  above 
all  others  the  most  alive  to  pleasure 
— deep-chested,  compact,  .sinewy,  but 
thin  to  leanness — <ieticate  in  its  texture 
and  extremities,  almost  to  eiFeminaey. 
The  indifference  of  the  posture,  the 
very  habit  of  the  dress — not  slovenly, 
indeed,    but    easy,    loose,    careless — 
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seemed  to  speak  of  the  man's  manner 
of  thought  and  life — his  profound  dis- 
dain of  externals. 

Not  till  Beaufort  had  concluded  did 
Lord  Lilburne  change  his  position 
or  open  his  lips ;  and  then,  turning 
to  his  brother-in-law  his  calm  face,  he 
said  drily, — 

"  I  always  thought  your  brother 
had  married  that  woman  ;  he  was  the 
sort  of  man  to  do  it.  Besides,  why 
should  she  have  gone  to  law  without 
a  vestige  of  proof,  unless  she  was 
convinced  of  her  rights  ]  Impos- 
ture never  proceeds  without  some 
evidence.  Innocence,  like  a  fool,  as 
it  is,  fancies  it  has  only  to  speak  to 
be  believed.  •  But  there  is  no  cause 
for  alarm." 

"  No  cause  ! — And  yet  you  think 
there  was  a  marriage." 

"  It  is  quite  clear,"  continued 
Lilburne,  without  heeding  this  inter- 
ruption, "  that  the  man,  whatever 
his  evidence,  has  not  got  sufficient 
proofs.  If  he  had,  he  would  go  to 
the  young  men  rather  than  you : 
it  is  evident  that  they  would  pro- 
mise infinitely  larger  rewards  than 
he  could  expect  from  yourself  Men 
are  always  more  generous  with  what 
they  expect  than  with  what  thej' 
have.  All  rogues  know  this.  'Tis 
the  way  Jews  and  usurers  thrive  upon 
heirs  rather  than  possessors;  'tis 
the  philosophy  of  post-obits.  I  dare 
say  the  man  has  found  out  the  real 
witness  of  the  marriage,  but  ascer- 
tuiued  also,  that  the  testimony  of 
that  witness  would  not  suffice  to 
dispossess  you.  He  might  oe  dis- 
credited— rich  men  have  a  way 
sometimes  of  discrediting  poor  wit- 
nesses. Mind,  he  says  nothing  of 
the  lost  copy  of  the  register,  whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  that  document, 
which  I  am  not  lawyer  enough  to 
say — of  any  letters  of  your  brother 
avowing  the  marriage.  Consider,  the 
register  itself     is     destroyed  —  the 


clergyman  dead.     Pooh  !  make  your- 
self easy." 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much 
comforted;  "  what  a  memory  you 
have ! " 

"  Naturally.  Your  wife  is  my  sis- 
ter— I  hate  poor  relations — and  I  was 
therefore  much  interested  in  your 
accession  and  your  lawsuit.  No — you 
may  feel  at  rest  on  this  matter,  so  far 
as  a  successful  lawsuit  is  concerned. 
The  next  question  is.  Will  you  have 
a  lawsuit  at  all  ?  and  is  it  worth  while 
buying  this  fellow  ?  That  I  can't  say 
unless  I  see  him  myself." 

"  I  wish  to  Heaven  you  would  ! " 

"  Very  willingly :  'tis  a  sort  of  thing 
I  like — I'm  fond  of  dealing  with 
rogues  —  it  amuses  me.  This  da„ 
week  1  I  '11  be  at  your  house — ^your 
proxy ;  I  shall  do  better  than  Black- 
well.  And  since  you  say  you  are 
wanted  at  the  Lakes,  go  down,  and 
leave  all  to  me." 

"  A  thousand  thanks.  I  can't  say 
how  grateful  I  am.  You  certainly 
are  the  kindest  and  cleverest  person 
in  the  world." 

"  You  can't  think  worse  of  the 
world's  cleverness  and  kindness  than 
I  do,"  was  Lilburne's  rather  ambi- 
guous answer  to  the  compliment. 
"  But  w^jy  does  my  sister  want  to  see 
you?"   ■ 

"  Oh,  I  forgot ! — here  is  her  letter. 
I  was  going  to  ask  your  advice  in  this 
too." 

Lord  Lilburne  took  the  letter,  and 
glanced  over  it  with  the  rapid  eye  d 
a  man  accustomed  to  seize  in  every- 
thing the  main  gist  and  pith. 

"  An  offer  to  my  pretty  niece — Mr. 
Spencer — requires  no  fortune — his 
uncle  will  settle  all  his  own — (pooi 
silly  old  man!)  All!  Why  that's 
only  lOOOZ.  a-year.  You  don't  think 
much  of  this,  eh  ]  How  my  sister  can 
even  ask  you  about  it  puzzles  me." 

"  Why  you  see,  Lilburne,"  said  Mr. 
Beaufort,  rather  embarrassed,  "there 
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U  no  question  of  fortune — nothing  to 
go  out  of  the  family ;  and,  really, 
Arthur  is  so  expensive ;  and,  if  she 
were  to  marry  ludl,  I  could  not  give 
her  less  than  fifteen  or  twenty  thou- 
sand pounds." 

"  A  ha ! — I  see — every  man  to  his 
taste :  here  a  daughter — there  a  dowry. 
You  are  devilish  fond  of  money,  Beau- 
fort.   Any  pleasure  in  avarice, — eh]" 

Mr.  Beaufort  coloured  very  much 
at  the  remark  and  the  question,  and, 
forcing  a  smile,  said,— 

"  You  are  severe.  But  you  don't 
know  what  it  is  to  be  father  to  a 
young  man." 

"  Then  a  great  many  young  women 
have  told  me  sad  fibs!  But  you  are 
right  in  yonr  sense  of  the  phrase.  No, 
I  never  had  an  heir  apparent,  thank 
Heaven  !  No  children  imposed  upon 
me  by  law — natural  enemies,  to  count 
the  years  between  the  bells  that  ring 
for  their  majority,  and  those  that  will 
toll  for  my  decease.  It  is  enough  for 
me  that  I  have  a  brol.her  and  a  sister 
— that  my  brother's  son  will  inherit 
my  estates — and  that,  in  the  mean- 
time, he  grudges  me  every  tick  in  that 
clock.  What  then?  If  he  had  been 
my  uncle,  I  had  done  the  same.  Mean- 
while, I  see  as  little  of  him  as  good- 
breeding  will  permit.  On  l^he  face  of 
a  rich  man's  heir  is  written  the  rich 
man's  mevnento  mori!  But  revenons 
cl  nos  vwutons.  Yes,  if  you  give  your 
daughter  no  fortune,  your  death  will 
be  so  much  the  more  profitable  to 
Arthur !  " 

"  Eeally,  you  take  such  a  very  odd 
view  of  the  matter,"  said  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, exceedingly  shocked.  "  But  I 
see  you  don't  like  the  marriage;  per- 
haps you  are  right." 

"  Indeed,  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter;  I  never  interfere  between 
father  and  children.  If  I  had  children 
myself,  I  will,  however,  tell  you,  for 
your  comfort,  that  they  might  marry 
exactlyas  they  pleased — -I  would  never 


thwart  them.  I  should  be  too  happy 
to  get  them  out  of  my  way.  If  they 
married  well,  one  would  have  all  the 
credit ;  if  ill,  one  would  have  an  excuse- 
to  disown  them.  As  I  said  before,  I 
dislike  poor  relations.  Though  if 
Camilla  lives  at  the  Lakes  when  she 
is  married,  it  is  but  a  letter  now  and 
then  ;  and  tbnt's  your  wife's  trouble, 
not  yours.  But,  Spencer  —  what 
Spencer  ! — what  family  ?  Was  there 
not  a  Mr.  Spencer  who  lived  at  Winan- 
dermere — who " 

"  Who  went  with  us  in  search  of 
these  boys,  to  be  sure.  Very  likely  the 
same — nay,  he  must  be  so.  I  thought 
so  at  the  first." 

"  Go  down  to  the  Lakes  to-morrow. 
You  may  hear  something  about 
your  nejjhews;"  at  that  word  Mr. 
Beaufort  winced.  "  'Tis  well  to  be 
forearmed." 

"  Many  thanks  for  all  your  coun- 
sel," said  Beaufort,  rising,  and  glad 
to  escape ;  for  though  both  he  and 
his  wife  held  the  advice  of  Lord  Lil- 
burne  in  the  highest  reverence,  they 
always  smarted  beneath  the  quiet  and 
careless  stings  which  accompanied  the 
honey.  Lord  Lilburne  was  singular 
in  this, — he  would  give  to  any  one 
who  asked  it,  but  especially  a  relation, 
the  best  advice  in  his  power ;  and 
none  gave  better,  that  is,  more  worldly 
advice.  Thus,  without  the  least  be- 
nevolence, he  was  often  of  the  greatest 
service  ;  but  he  could  not  help  mixing 
up  the  draught  with  as  much  aloes 
and  bitter-apple  as  possible.  His  in- 
tellect delighted  in  exhibiting  itself 
even  gratuitously.  His  heart  equally 
delighted  in  that  only  cruelty  which 
polished  life  leaves  to  its  tyrants 
towards  their  equals,  —  thrusting 
pins  into  the  feelings,  and  breaking 
self-love  upon  the  wheel.  But  just 
as  Mr.  Beaufort  had  drawn  on  his 
gloves  and  gained  the  doorway,  a 
thought  seemed  to  strike  Lord  LiJ- 
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"  By  the  by,*'  he  said,  "  you  under- 
stand that  when  I  promised  I  would 
try  and  settle  the  matter  for  you,  I 
only  meant  that  I  would  learn  the 
exact  causes  you  have  for  alarm  on 
the  one  hand,  or  for  a  compromise 
with  this  fellow  on  the  other.  If  the 
last  be  advisable,  you  are  aware  that  I 
cannot  interfere.  I  might  get  into  a 
scrape  ;  and  Beaufort  Court  is  not  my 
property." 

"  I  don't  quite  understand  you." 

"  I  am  plain  enough,  too.  If  there 
is  money  to  be  given,  it  is  given  in 
order  to  defeat  what  is  called  justice 
• — to  keep  these  nephews  of  yours  out 
of  their  inheritance.  Now,  should 
this  ever  come  to  light,  it  would  have 
an  ugly  appearance.  They  who  risk 
the  blame  must  be  the  persons  who 
possess  the  estate." 

"  If  you  think  it  dishonourable  or 
dishonest "  said  Beaufort,  irreso- 
lutely. 

"  I !  I  never  can  advise  as  to  the 
feelings ;  I  can  only  advise  as  to  the 
policy.  If  you  don't  think  there  ever 
was  a  marriage,  it  may,  still,  be  honest 
in  you  to  prevent  the  bore  of  a 
lawsuit." 

"  But  if  he  can  prove  to  me  that 
they  were  married  ] " 

"  Pooh ! "  said  Lilburne,  raising  his 
eyebrows  with  a  slight  expression  of 
contemptuous  impatience  ;  "it  rests 
on  yourself  whether  or  not  he  prove 
it  to  YOUR  satisfaction!  For  my 
part,  as  a  third  person,  I  am  persuaded 
the  marriage  did  take  place.  But  if 
I  had  Beaufort  Court,  my  convictions 
would  be  all  the  other  way.  You  un- 
derstand. I  am  too  happy  to  serve 
you.  But  no  man  can  be  expected  to 
jeopardise  his  character,  or  coquet 
with  the  law,  unless  it  be  for  his  own 
individual  interest.  Then,  of  course, 
he  must  judge  for  himself.  Adieu ! 
I  expect  some  friends— foreigners — 
Carlists — to  whist.  You  won't  join 
them  1 " 


"  I  never  play,  you  know.  Yon 
will  write  to  me  at  Winandermere : 
and,  at  all  events,  you  will  keep  ofl 
the  man  till  I  return?" 

"  Certainly." 

Beaufort,  whom  the  latler  part  ol 
the  conversation  had  comforted  far 
less  than  the  former,  hesitated,  and 
turned  the  door-handle  three  or  four 
times;  but,  glancing  towards  his  bro- 
ther-in-law, he  saw  in  that  cold  face 
so  little  sympathy  in  the  struggle 
between  interest  and  I'onscience,  that 
he  judged  it  best  to  withdraw  at 
once. 

As  soon  as  he  was  gone,  Lilburne 
summoned  his  valet,  who  had  lived 
with  him  many  years,  and  who  was 
his  confidant  in  all  the  adventurous 
gallantries  with  which  he  still  en- 
livened the  autumn  of  his  life. 

"  Dykeman,"  said  he,  "you  have  let 
out  that  lady!" 

"  Yes,  my  lord." 

"  I  am  not  at  home  if  she  calls  again. 
She  is  stupid  ;  she  cannot  get  the  girl 
to  come  to  her  again.  I  shall  trust 
you  with  an  adventure,  Dykeman — 
an  adventure  that  will  remind  you  of 
our  young  days,  man.  This  charming 
creature — I  tell  you  she  is  irresistible 
— her  very  oddities  bewitch  me.  You 
must — well,  you  look  uneasy.  What 
would  you  say  ? " 

'•  My  lord,  I  have  found  out  more 
about  her — and — and " 

"  Well,  well." 

The  valet  drew  near  and  whispered 
something  in  his  master's  ear. 

"  They  are  idiots  who  say  it,  then," 
answered  Lilburne. 

"  And,"  faltered  the  man,  with  the 
shame  of  humanity  on  his  face,  "  she 
is  not  worthy  your  lordship's  notice — 
a  poor " 

"  Yes,  I  know  she  is  poor ;  and,  fbi" 
that  reason,  there  can  be  no  difficulty, 
if  the  thing  is  properly  managed.  You 
never,  perhaps,  heard  of  a  certain 
Philip,  king  of  Macedon ;  but  I  will 
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tell  j'ou  what  lie  once  said,  as  well  as 
I  can  remenihcr  it :  '  Lead  an  ass  with 
a  pannier  of  gold ;  send  the  ass  through 
the  gales  of  a  city,  and  all  the  sen- 
tinels will  runaway.'  Poor! — where 
there  is  love,  there  is  charity  also, 
Dykeuian.     Besides " 

Here  Lilburne's  countenance  as- 
sumed a  sudden  aspect  of  dark  and 
angry  passion, — he  broke  off  abruptly, 
rose,  and  paced  the  room,  muttering 
to  himself  Suddenly  he  stopped,  and 
put  his  hand  to  his  hip,  as  an  expres- 
sion of  ])ain  again  altered  the  character 
of  his  face. 

"  The  limb  pains  me  still  !  Dyke- 
man —  I  was  scarce — twenty-one — 
when  I  became  a  cripple  for  life."  He 
paused,  drew  a  long  breath,  smiled, 
rubbed  bis  hands  gently,  and  added  : 
"Never  fear — you  shall  be  the  ass; 
and  thus  Philip  of  Macedon  begins  to 
fill  the  pannier."  And  he  tossed  his 
purse  into  the  hands  of  the  valet, 
whose  face  seemed  to  lose  its  anxious 
embarrassment  at  the  touch  of  the 
gold.  Lilburue  glanced  at  him  with 
a  quiet  sneer :  "  Go  !— I  will  give  you 
my  orders  when  I  undress." 

"  Yes !  "  he  repeated  to  himself, 
"  the  limb  pains  me  still.  But  he 
died  ! — shot  as  a  man  would  shoot  a 
jay  or  a  pole'jat !  I  have  the  news- 
paper still  in  that  drawer.  He  died  an 
outcast — a  ielou — a  murderer  !  And 
I  blasted  his  name — and  I  seduced 
his  mistress — and  I — am  John  Lord 
Lilburne ! " 

About  ten  o'clock,  some  half  a-dozen 
of  those  gay  lovers  of  London,  who, 
like  Lilburne,  remain  faithful  to  its 
charms  when  more  vulgar  worshippers 
desert  its  sunburnt  streets— mostly 
single  men  —  mostly  men  of  middle 
age — dropped  in.  And  soon  after 
came  three  or  four  high-born  foreign- 
ers, who  had  followed  into  England 
the  exile  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  X. 
Their  looks,  at  once  proud  and  sad — 
Oieir  moustaches  curled  downward — 


their  beards  permitted  to  grow — made 
at  first  a  strong  contrast  with  the 
smooth  gay  Englishmen.  But  Lil- 
burne, who  was  fond  of  French  society 
and  who,  when  he  pleased,  could  be 
courteous  and  agreeable,  soon  placed 
the  exiles  at  their  ease ;  and,  in  the 
excitement  of  high  play,  all  differ 
ences  of  mood  and  humour  speedily 
vanished.  Morning  was  in  the  skies 
before  they  sat  down  to  supper. 

"  You  have  been  very  fortunate 
to-night,  milord,"  said  one  of  the 
Frenchmen,  with  an  envious  tone  of 
congi'atulation. 

"  But,  indeed,"  said  another,  who, 
having  been  several  times  his  host's 
partner,  had  won  largely,  "you  are 
the  finest  player,  milord,  I  ever  en- 
countered." 

"  Always  excepting  Monsieur  Des- 
chapelles  and  *  *  *  *  *"  replied  Lil- 
burne, indifferently.  And,  turning 
the  conversation,  he  asked  one  of  the 
guests  why  he  had  not  introduced  him 
to  a  French  officer  of  merit  and  dis- 
tinction ;  "  With  whom,"  said  Lord 
Lilburne,  "  I  understand  that  you  are 
intimate,  and  of  whom  I  hear  your 
countrymen  very  often  speak." 

"  You  mean  De  Vaudemont.  Poor 
fellow!"  said  a  middle-aged  French- 
man, of  a  gi-aver  appeaiance  than  the 
rest. 

"  But  why  '  poor  fellow,'  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt ! '' 

"  He  was  rising  so  high  before  the 
revolution.  There  was  not  a  braver 
officer  in  the  army.  But  he  is  but  a 
soldier  of  fortune,  and  his  career  i.» 
closed." 

"  Till  the  Bourbons  return,"  said 
another  Carlist,  playing  with  his 
moustache. 

"  You  will  really  honour  me  much 
by  introducing  me  to  him,"  said  Lord 
Lilburne.  "  De  Vaudemont — it  is  a 
good  name,— perhaps,  too,  he  plays  at 
whist." 

"  But,"  observed  one  of  the  French- 
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men,  "I  am  by  no  means  sure 
that  he  has  the  best  right  in  the 
world  to  the  name.  'Tis  a  strange 
storj'." 

"  May  I  hear  it  ] "  asked  the  host. 

"  Certainly.  It  is  briefly  this  : — 
There  was  an  old  Vicomte  de  Vaude- 
mont  about  Paris ;  of  good  birth,  but 
extremely  poor — a  mavvais  sKJet.  He 
had  already  had  two  wives,  and  run 
through  their  fortunes.  Being  old 
and  ugly,  and  men  who  survive  two 
wives  having  a  bad  reputation  among 
marriageable  ladies  at  Paris,  he  found 
it  difficult  to  get  a  third.  Despairing 
of  the  noblesse,  he  went  among  the 
bourgeoisie  with  that  hope.  His 
family  were  kept  in  perpetual  fear  of 
a  ridiculous  mesalliance.  Among 
these  relations  was  Madame  de  Mer- 
ville,  whom  you  may  have  heard 
of." 

"  Madame  de  Merville  !  Ah,  yes  ! 
Handsome,  was  she  not  ? " 

"  It  is  true.  Madame  de  Merville, 
wliose  failing  was  pride,  was  known 
more  than  once  to  have  bought  oflF 
the  matrimonial  inclinations  of  the 
amorous  vicomte.  Suddenly  there 
appeared  in  her  circles  a  very  hand- 
some young  man.  He  was  presented 
formally  to  her  friends  as  the  son  of 
the  Vicomte  de  Vaudemont  by  his 
S'jcond  marriage  with  an  English  lady, 
urought  up  in  England,  and  now  for 
the  first  time  publicly  acknowledged. 
Vome  scandal  was  circulated " 

"Sir,"  interrupted  Monsieur  de 
liancourt,  very  gravely,  "  the  scandal 
fras  such  as  all  honourable  men  must 
stigmatise  and  despise — it  was  only 
to  be  traced  to  some  lying  lackey — 
a  scandal  that  the  young  man  was 
already  the  lover  of  a  woman  of  stain- 
less reputation  the  very  first  day  that 
he  entered  Paris !  I  answer  for  the 
falsity  of  that  report.  But  that  report 
I  own  was  one  that  decided  not  only 
Madame  de  Merville,  who  was  a  sensi- 
tive— too  sensitive  a  person,  but  my 


friend  young  Vaudemont,  to  a  mar 
riage,  from  the  pecuniary  advantages 
of  which  he  was  too  high-spirited  not 
to  shi'ink." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Lilburne,  "  then 
this  young  de  Vaudemont  married 
Madame  de  Merville  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Liancourt,  somewhat 
sadlj',  "  it  was  not  so  decreed ;  foi 
Vaudemont,  with  a  feeling  which 
belongs  to  a  gentleman,  and  which  I 
honour,  while  deeply  and  gratefully 
attached  to  Madame  de  Merville,  de- 
sired that  he  might  first  win  for 
himself,  some  honourable  distinction 
before  he  claimed  a  hand  to  which 
men  of  fortunes  so  much  higher 
had  aspired  in  vain.  "  I  am  not 
ashamed,"  he  added,  after  a  slight 
pause,  "  to  say  that  I  had  been  one  of 
the  rejected  suitors,  and  that  I  still 
revere  the  memory,  of  Eugenie  de 
Merville.  The  young  man,  therefore, 
was  to  have  entered  my  regiment. 
Before,  however,  he  had  joined  it, 
and  while  yet  in  the  full  flush  of  a 
young  man's  love  for  a  woman  formed 
to  excite   the   strongest  attachment, 

she — she "       The    Frenchman's 

voice  trembled,  and  he  resumed  with 
a&ected  composure, — "  Madame  de 
Merville,  who  had  the  best  and  kind- 
est heart  that  ever  beat  in  a  human 
breast,  learned  one  day  that  there 
was  a  poor  widow  in  the  garret  of  tho 
hotel  she  inhabited  who  was  dan- 
gerously ill — without  medicine  and 
^^'ithout  food — having  lost  her  only 
friend  and  supporter  in  her  husband 
some  time  before.  In  the  impulse  of 
the  moment,  Madame  de  Merville  her- 
self attended  this  widow — caught  the 
fever  that  preyed  upon  her — was 
confined  to  her  bed  ten  days — and 
died,  as  she  had  lived,  in  serving 
others  and  forgetting  self. —  And  so 
much,  sir,  for  the  scandal  vou  spoke 
of!" 

"  A  warning,"  observed  Lord  Lil- 
liurne,    "against    trifling   with   one's 
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health  by  that  vanity  of  parading  a 
kind  heart,  which  is  called  charity. 
If  charity,  mon  clier,  begins  at  home, 
it  is  in  the  drawing-room,  not  the 
garret ! " 

The  Frenchman  looked  at  his  host 
in  some  disdain,  bit  his  lip,  and  was 
silent. 

"  But  still,"  resumed  Lord  Lilburne, 
"still  it  is  so  probable  that  your  old 
vicomte  had  a  son  ;  and  I  can  so  per- 
fectly understand  why  he  did  not  wish 
to  be  embarrassed  with  him  as  long 
as  he  could  help  it,  that  I  do  not 
understand  why  there  should  be  any 
doubt  of  the  younger  de  Vaudemont's 
parentage." 

"  Because,"  said  the  Frenchman, 
who  had  first  commenced  the  narra- 
tive,— "because  the  young  man  re- 
fused to  take  the  legal  steps  to 
proclaim  his  l)irth  and  naturalise 
himself  a  Frenchman ;  because,  no 
sooner  was  Madame  de  Merville  dead, 
than  he  forsook  the  fether  he  had  so 
newly  discovered — forsook  France, 
and  entered  with  some  other  officers, 
under  the  brave  *  *  *  *^  in  the  ser- 
vice of  one  of  the  native  princes  of 
India." 

"  But,  perhaps  he  was  poor,"  ob- 
served Lord  Lilburne.  "  A  father  is 
a  very  good  thing,  and  a  country  is  a 
very  good  thing,  but  still  a  man  must 
have  money  ;  and  if  your  fiither  does 
not  do  much  for  you,  somehow  or 
other,  your  country  generally  follows 
his  example." 

"My  lord,"  said  Liancourt,  "my 
friend  here  has  forgotten  to  say  that 
Madame  de  Merville  had  by  deed  of 
gift  (though  unknown  to  her  lover) 
before  her  death,  made  over  to  young 
Vaudemont  the  bulk  of  her  fortune  ; 
and  that,  when  he  was  informed  of 
this  donation,  after  her  decease,  and 
sufiiciently  recovered  from  the  stupor 
of  hjs  grief,  he  summoned  her  rcla- 
tiona  round  him,  declared  that  lirr 
memory  w^as   too   dear  to    him    for 


wealth  to  console  him  for  her  loss, 
and  reserving  to  himself  but  a 
modest  and  bare  suflficiency  for  th« 
common  necessaries  of  a  gentleman, 
he  divided  the  rest  amongst  them, 
and  repaired  to  the  East ;  not  only  to 
conquer  his  sorrow  by  the  novelty 
and  stir  of  an  exciting  life,  but  to 
carve  out  with  his  own  hand  the 
reputation  of  an  honourable  and  brave 
man.  My  friend  remembered  the 
scandal  long  buried- -he  forgot  the 
generous  action." 

"  Your  friend,  you  see,  my  dear 
Monsieur  de  Liancourt,"  remarked 
Lilburne,  "  is  more  a  man  of  the  world 
than  you  are ! " 

"  And  I  was  just  going  to  observe," 
said  the  friend  thus  referred  to,  "  that 
that  very  action  seemed  to  confirm 
the  rumour  that  there  had  been  some 
little  manoeuvring  as  to  this  unex- 
pected addition  to  the  name  of  de 
Vaudemont ;  for  if  himself  related, 
to  Madame  de  Merville,  why  have 
such  scruples  to  receive  her  gift  1 " 

"  A  very  shrewd  remark,"  said  Lord 
Lilburne,  looking  with  some  respect 
at  the  speaker  ;  "  and  I  own  that  it  is 
a  very  unaccountable  proceeding,  and 
one  of  which  I  don't  think  you  or  I 
would  ever  have  been  guilty.  Well, 
and  the  old  vicomte  1 " 

"  Did  not  live  long ! "  said  the 
Frenchman,  evidently  gratified  by  his 
host's  compliment,  while  Liancourt 
threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  in 
grave  displeasure.  "  The  young  man 
remained  ^ome  years  in  India,  and 
when  he  returned  to  Paris,  our  friend 
here,  Monsieur  de  Liancourt  (then  in 
favour  with  Charles  X.)  and  Madame 
de  Merville's  relations  took  him  up. 
He  had  already  acquired  a  reputation 
in  this  foreign  service,  and  he  obtained 
a  place  at  tiie  court,  and  a  commis- 
sion in  the  king's  guards.  I  allo^ 
tliat  he  would  certainly  have  mada 
a  career,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
'riiroc  Days.      As  it  is,  you  see  bins 
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in  London,  like   the  rest  of  us,  an 
exile !  " 

"  And  I  suppose,  without  a  sou." 
"No,  I  believe  that  he   had   still 
Baved,  and  even  augmented  iu  India, 
the  portion  he  allotted  to  himself  from 
Madame  de  Morville's  bequest." 

"And  if  he  don't  play  whist,  he 
ought    to    play    it,"   said    Lilburne. 


"  You  have  roused  my  curiosity  ;  I 
hope  you  will  let  me  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. Monsieur  de  Liancourt. 
I  am  no  politician,  but  allow  me  to 
propose  this  toast, — '  Success  to  thosa 
who  have  the  wit  to  plan,  and  the 
strength  to  execute.'  In  other  words, 
'  the  Eight  Divine ! ' " 
Soon  afterwards  the  guests  retired. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"Rot.  Happily,  he  's  the  second  time  come  to  tbem,"— Hamlet. 


It  was  the  evening  after  that  in  which 
the  conversations  recorded  in  our 
last  chapter,  were  held  ; — evening  in 

the  quiet  suburb  of  H .     The  de- 

eertion  aud  silence  of  the  metropolis 
in  September  had  extended  to  its 
neighbouring  hamlets  ; — a  village  in 
the  heart  of  the  country  could  scarcely 
have  seemed  more  still ;  the  lamps 
were  lighted,  many  of  the  shops  al- 
ready closed,  a  few  of  the  sober  couples 
and  retired  spinsters  of  the  place 
might,  here  and  there,  be  seen  slowly 
wandering  homeward  after  their  even- 
ing walk ;  two  or  three  dogs,  in  spite 
of  the  prohibitions  of  the.  magistrates 
placarded  on  the  walls, — (manifestoes 
which  threatened  with  death  the  dogs, 
and  predicted  more  than  ordinary 
madness  to  the  public,) — were  playing 
in  the  main  road,  disturbed  from  time 
to  time  as  the  slow  coach,  plying 
between  the  city  and  the  suburb, 
crawled  along  the  thoroughfare,  or  as 
the  brisk  mails  whirled  rapidly  by, 
announced  by  the  cloudy  dust  and 
the  guard's  lively  horn.  Gradually 
even  these  evidences  of  life  ceased — 
the  saunterers  disappeared,  the  mails 
had  passed,  the  dogs  gave  place  to  the 
later  and  more  stealthy  perambula- 
tions of  their  feline  successors  "  who 
love  the  moon."  At  unfrequent  inter- 
vals, the  more  important  shops — the 
linen-drapers',  the  chemists',  and  the 
gin-palace — still  poured  out,  across 
the  shadowy  road,  their  streams  of 
light,  from  windows  yet  unclosed :  but, 
^vitli  these  exceptions,  the  business  of 
the  place  stood  still. 


At  this  time  there  emerged  from  & 
milliner's  house  (shop,  to  outward 
appearance,  it  was  not,  evincing  its 
gentility  and  its  degree  above  the 
Capelocracy,  to  use  a  certain  classical 
neologism,  by  a  brass  plate  on  an  oak 
door,  whereon  was  graven, — "  Miss 
Semper,  Milliner  and  Dressmaker, 
from  Madame  Devy  "),  at  this  time, 
I  say,  and  from  this  house,  there 
emerged  the  light  and  graceful  form 
of  a  young  female.  She  held  in  her 
left  hand  a  little  basket,  of  the  con- 
tents of  which  (for  it  was  empty)  she 
had  apparently  just  disposed ;  and,  as 
she  stepped  across  the  road,  the  lamp- 
light fell  on  a  face  in  the  first  bloom 
of  youth,  and  characterised  by  an 
expression  of  child-like  innocence  and 
candour.  It  was  a  face  regularly  and 
exquisitely  lovely,  yet  something 
there  was  in  the  aspect  that  saddened 
you  ;  you  knew  not  why,  for  it  was 
not  sad  itself;  on  the  contrary,  the 
lips  smiled  and  the  eyes  sparkled. 
As  she  now  glided  along  the  shadowy 
street  with  a  light,  quick  step,  a  man, 
who  had  hitherto  been  concealed  by 
the  portico  of  an  attorney's  house, 
advanced  stealthily,  and  followed  her 
at  a  little  distance.  Unconscious  that 
she  was  dogged,  and  seemingly  fear- 
less of  all  dangei,  the  girl  went  lightly 
on,  swinging  her  basket  playfully  to 
and  fro,  and  chaunting,  in  a  low  but 
musical  tone,  some  verses,  that  seemed 
rather  to  belong  to  the  nursery  than 
to  that  age  which  the  fair  singer  had 
attained. 

As  she  came  to  an  angle  which  tha 
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main  street  formed  with  a  lane,  narrow 
and  partially  lighted,  a  policeman, 
stationed  there,  looked  hard  at  her, 
and  then  touched  his  hat  with  an  air 
of  respect,  in  which  there  seemed  also 
a  little  of  compassion. 

"  Good  night  to  you,"  said  the  girl, 
passing  him,  and  with  a  frank,  gay 
tone. 

"  Shall  I  attend  you  home.  Miss  1 " 
said  the  man. 

"  What  for  ]  I  am  very  well !  " 
answered  the  young  woman,  with 
an  accent  and  look  of  innocent  sur- 
prise. 

Just  at  this  time  the  man,  who  had 
hitherto  followed  her,  gained  the  spot, 
and  turned  down  the  lane. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  policeman ;  " but 
it  is  getting  dark,  Miss." 

"  So  it  is  every  night  when  I  walk 
home,  unless  there  's  a  moon. — Good 
by. — The  moon,"  she  repeated  to 
herself,  as  she  walked  on,  "  I  used 
to  be  afraid  of  the  moon  when  I 
was  a  little  child ;"  and  then,  after 
a  pause,  she  murmured,  in  a  low 
chaunt, — 

"  The  moon,  she  is  a  wandering  ghost, 
That  walks  in  penance  nightly. 
How  sad  she  is,  that  wandering  moon. 
For  all  she  shines  so  brightly  ! 

I  watched  her  eyes  when  I  was  young. 
Until  they  turned  my  brain. 

And  now  I  often  weep  to  think 
'T  will  ne'ei-  be  right  again." 

As  the  murmur  of  these  words  died 
at  distance  down  the  lane  in  which 
the  girl  had  disappeared,  the  police- 
man, who  had  paused  to  listen,  shook 
his  head  mournfully,  and  said,  while 
he  moved  on, — 

"  Poor  thing !  they  should  not  let 
her  always  go  about  by  herself ;  and 
yet,  who  would  harm  her?" 

Meanwhile  the  girl  proceeded  along 
the  lane,  which  was  skirted  by  small, 
out  not  mean  houses,  till  it  termi- 
nated in  a  cross-stile,  that  admitted 
Into  a  churchyard.     Here  hung  the 


last  lamp  in  the  path,  and  a  few  dim 
stars  broke  palely  over  the  long  grass 
and  scattered  grave-stones,  without 
piercing  the  deep  shadow  which  the 
church  threw  over  a  large  portion  of 
the  sacred  ground.  Just  as  she  passed 
the  stile,  the  man,  whom  we  have 
before  noticed,  and  who  had  been 
leaning,  as  if  waiting  for  some  one, 
against  the  pales,  approached,  and 
said  gently, — 

"  Ah,  iliss !  it  is  a  lone  place  for 
one  so  beautiful  as  you  are  to  be 
alone.  You  ought  never  to  be  on 
foot." 

The  girl  stopped,  and  looked  full, 
but  without  any  alarm  in  her  eyes, 
into  the  man's  face. 

"  Go  away  !  "  she  said,  with  a  halt 
peevish,  half  kindly  tone  of  command 
"  I  don't  know  you." 

"  But  I  have  been  sent  to  speak  to 
you  by  one  who  does  know  you.  Miss 
— one  who  loves  you  to  distraction — 
he  has  seen  you  before  at  Mrs.  West's. 
He  is  so  grieved  to  think  you  should 
walk — you,  who  ouglit,  he  says,  to 
have  every  luxury — that  he  has  sent 
his  carriage  for  you.  It  is  on  the 
other  .side  of  the  yard.  Do  come 
now  ;  "  and  he  laid  his  hand,  though 
very  lightly,  on  her  arm. 

"  At  Mrs.  Wests  !  "  she  said  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time,  her  voice  and  look 
showed  fear.  "  Go  away  directly  ! 
How  dare  you  touch  me  !  " 

"  But,  my  dear  Miss,  you  have  no 
idea  how  my  employer  loves  you,  and 
how  rich  he  is.  See,  he  has  sent  you 
all  this  money  ;  it  is  gold — real  gold. 
You  may  have  what  you  like,  if  you 
will  but  come.  Now,  don't  be  silly, 
Miss." 

The  girl  made  no  answer,  but,  witli 
a  sudden  spring,  passed  the  man,  and 
ran  lightly  and  rapidly  along  the 
path,  in  an  opposite  direction  from 
that  to  which  the  tempter  had  pointed, 
when  inviting  her  to  the  carriage. 
The  man,  surprised,  but  not  baffled, 
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reached  her  in  an  instant,  and  caught 
hold  of  her  dress. 

"  Stay !  you  must  come — you  must !" 
he  said,  threateningly ;  and,  loosening 
his  grasp  on  her  shawl,  he  threw  his 
arm  round  her  waist. 

"  Don't ! "  cried  the  girl,  pleadingly, 
and  apparently  subdued,  turning  her 
fair,  soft  face  upon  her  pursuer,  and 
clasping  her  hands.  "  Be  quiet ! 
Fanny  is  silly !  No  one  is  ever  rude 
to  poor  Fanny  ! " 

"  And  no  one  will  be  rude  to  you. 
Miss,"  said  the  man,  apparently 
touched  ;  "  but  1  dare  not  go  without 
you.  You  don't  know  what  you  re- 
fuse. Come ; "  and  he  attempted 
gently  to  draw  her  back. 

"  No,  no  ! "  said  the  girl,  changing 
from  supplication  to  anger,  and  raising 
her  voice  into  a  loud  shriek,  "  No  !  I 
will " 

"  Nay,  then,"  interrupted  the  man, 
looking  round  anxiously ;  and,  with 
a  quick  and  dexterous  movement,  he 
threw  a  large  handkerchief  over  her 
face,  and,  as  he  held  it  fast  to  her  lips 
with  one  hand,  he  lifted  her  from  the 
ground.  Still  violently  struggling, 
the  girl  contrived  to  remove  the 
handkerchief,  and  once  more  her 
shriek  of  terror  rang  through  the 
violated  sanctuary. 

At  that  instant  a  loud  deep  voice 
was  heard,  "  Who  calls?"  And  a  tall 
figure  seemed  to  rise,  as  from  the 
grave  itself,  and  emerge  from  the 
shadow  of  the  church.  A  moment 
more,  and  a  strong  gripe  was  laid  on 
»he  shoulder  of  the  ravisher.  "What 
IS  this  1  On  God's  ground,  too !  Re- 
lease her,  wretch  1 " 

The  man,  trembling,  half  with 
superstitious,  half  with  bodily  fear, 
let  go  his  captive,  who  fell  at  once  at 
the  knees  of  her  deliverer. 

"Don't  you  hurt  me,  too,"  she 
Baid,  as  the  tears  rolled  down  her 
eyes.  "  I  am  a  good  girl — and  my 
grandfather 's  blind." 


The  stranger  bent  down  and  raised 
her;  then  looking  round  for  the 
assailant  with  an  eye  whose  dark  fire 
shone  through  the  gloom,  he  per- 
ceived the  coward  stealing  off.  He 
disdained  to  pursue. 

"  My  poor  chlild,"  said  he,  with  that 
voice  which  the  strong  assume  to  tlie 
weak — the  man  to  some  wounded 
infant — the  voice  of  tender  superiority 
and  compassion,  "  there  is  no  cause 
for  fear  now.  Be  soothed.  Do 
you  live  nearl  Shall  I  see  you 
home]" 

"  Thank  you  !  That 's  kind.  Praj 
do  !  "  And,  with  an  infantine  confi- 
dence she  took  his  hand,  as  a  child 
docs  that  of  a  grown-up  person  ; — so 
they  walked  on  together. 

"  And,"  said  the  stranger,  "  do  you 
know  that  man]  Has  he  insulted 
you  before  ] " 

"  No — don't  talk  of  him  :  ce  me/ait 
mall"  And  she  put  her  hand  to  her 
forehead. 

The  French  was  spoken  with  so 
French  an  accent,  that,  in  some  cu- 
riosity, the  stranger  cast  his  eye  over 
her  plain  dress. 

"  You  speak  French  well." 

"  Do  I  ]  I  wish  I  knew  more  words 
— I  only  recollect  a  few.  When  I  am 
very  happy  or  very  sad  they  come 
into  my  head.  But  I  am  happy  now. 
I  like  your  voice — I  like  you. — Oh !  J 
have  dropped  my  basket ! " 

"  Shall  I  go  back  for  it,  or  shall  I 
buy  you  another  ] " 

"  Another  ! — Oh,  no !  come  back 
for  it.  How  kind  you  are ! — Ah  ! 
I  see  it ! "  and  she  broke  away  and 
ran  forward  to  pick  it  up. 

When  she  had  recovered  it,  she 
laughed — she  spoke  to  it — she  kissed 
it. 

Her  companion  smiled  as  he  said, — 

"Some  sweetheart  has  given  you 
that  basket — it  seems  but  a  common 
basket,  too." 

"  I  have  )»«d  it — oh,  ever  since — 
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Bince — I  don't  know  now  long !  It 
came  with  me  from  France— it  was 
full  of  little  toys.  Tliey  are  gone — I 
am  so  Sony ! " 

"  How  old  are  you  ] " 

"  I  don't  know." 

"  My  pretty  one,"  said  the  stranger, 
with  deep  pity  in  his  rich  voice,  "your 
mother  should  not  let  you  go  out 
alone  at  this  hour." 

"  Mother ! — mother  ! "  repeated  the 
girl,  in  a  tone  of  surprise. 

"  Have  you  no  mother  ? " 

"  No  ! — I  had  a  father  once.  But 
he  died,  they  say.  I  did  not  see  him 
die.  I  sometimes  cry  when  I  think 
that  I  shall  never,  never  see  him 
again  !  But,"  she  said,  changing  her 
accent  from  melancholy  almost  to  joy, 
•'  he  is  to  have  a  grave  here  like  the 
other  girls'  fathers — a  fine  stone  upon 
it — and  all  to  be  done  with  my 
money ! " 

"  Your  money,  my  child  ]" 

"  Yes ;  the  money  I  make.  I  sell 
my  work  and  take  the  money  to  my 
grandfather;  but  I  lay  by  a  little 
every  week  for  a  grave-stone  for  my 
father." 

"  Will  the  grave-stone  be  placed  in 
that  churchyard]"  They  were  now 
in  another  lane;  and,  as  he  spoke, 
tlie  stranger  checked  her,  and  bending 
down  to  look  into  her  face,  he  mur- 
mured to  himself,  "  Is  it  possible  \ — 
it  must  be — it  must ! " 

"  Yes !  I  love  that  churchyard — 
my  brother  told  me  to  put  flowers 
there;  and  grandfather  and  I  sit 
there  In  the  summer,  without  speak- 
ing. But  I  don't  talk  much,  I  like 
singing  better : — 


" '  All  things  that  good  and  harmless  are, 

Are  taught,  they  say,  to  sing, — 
The  maiden  resting  at  her  work, 

The  bird  upon  the  wing; 
The  little  onea  at  church.  In  prayer, 

The  angels  in  the  sky — 
The  angels  less  when  babes  are  born 

Than  when  the  aged  die." " 


And  unconscious  of  the  latent  moral 
dark  or  cheering,  according  as  we 
estimate  the  value  of  this  life,  couched 
in  the  concluding  rhyme,  Fanny 
turned  round  to  the  stranger,  and 
said,  "  Why  should  the  angels  be  glad 
when  the  aged  diel" 

"  That  thej'  are  released  from  a 
false,  unjust,  and  miserable  world,  in 
which  the  first  man  was  a  rebel,  and 
the  second  a  murderer !  "  muttered 
the  stranger  between  his  tee*^b,  which 
he  gnashed  as  he  spoke. 

The  girl  did  not  understand  him  ; 
she  shook  her  head  gently,  and  made 
no  reply.  A  few  moments,  and  she 
paused  before  a  small  house. 

"  This  is  my  home." 

"  It  is  so,"  said  her  companion,  ex- 
amining the  exterior  of  the  liouse  with 
an  earnest  gaze ;  "  and  your  name  ia 
Fannj'." 

"  Yes — every  one  knows  Fanny 
Come  in ; "  and  the  girl  opened  the 
door  with  a  latch-key. 

The  stranger  bowed  his  stately 
height  as  he  crossed  the  low  threshold 
and  followed  his  gUide  into  a  little^ 
parlour. 

Before  a  table,  on  which  bumea 
dimly,  and  with  unheeded  wick,  a 
single  candle,  sat  a  man  of  advanced 
age ;  and  as  he  turned  his  face  to  the 
door,  the  stranger  saw  that  he  was 
blind.  The  girl  bounded  to  his  chair, 
passed  her  arms  round  the  old  man's 
neck,  and  kissed  his  forehead  ;  then 
nestling  herself  at  his  feet,  and  leaning 
her  clasped  hands  caressingly  on  his 
knee,  she  said, — 

"  Grandpapa,  I  have  brought  you 
somebody  you  must  love.  He  has 
been  so  kind  to  Fanny." 

"  And  neither  of  you  can  remember 
me  ! "  said  the  guest. 

The  old  man,  whose  dull  face 
seemed  to  indicate  dotage,  half  raised 
himself  at  the  sound  of  the  stranger's 
voice. 

"Who  is  thatV   said  he,  with  a 
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feeble  and  querulous  voice.  "  Who 
wants  me ! " 

"  I  am  the  friend  of  your  lost  son. 
I  am  he  who,  ten  years  ago,  brought 
Fanny  to  your  roof,  and  gave  her  to 
your  care — your  son's  last  cliarge. 
And  you  blessed  your  son,  and  forgave 
him,  and  vowed  to  be  a  father  to  his 
Fanny." 

The  old  man,  who  had  now  slowly 
risen  to  his  feet,  trembled  violently, 
and  stretched  out  his  hands. 

"  Come  near — near — let  me  put  my 
bands  on  your  head.  I  cannot  see 
you  ;  but  Fanny  talks  of  you,  and 
prays  for  you;. and  Fanny — she  has 
been  an  angel  to  me !  " 

The  stranger  approached  and  half 
knelt  as  the  old  inanspreail  his  hands 
over  his  head,  muttering  inaudibly. 
Meanwhile  Fanny,  pale  as  death — 
her  lips  apart — an  eager,  painful 
expression  on  her  face — looked  in- 
quiringly on  the  dark,  marked  coun- 
tenance of  the  visitor,  and  creeping 
towards  him  inch  by  inch,  fearfully 
touched  his  dress  —  his  arms — his 
countenance. 

"  Brother,"  slie  said  at  last,  doubt- 
iisrly  and  timidly, —  "Brother,  I 
iliought  I  could  never  forget  you  ! 
But  3'ou  are  not  like  my  brother; 
you  are  older  ; — you  arc — ^you  arc  ! 
— no !  no  !  you  are  not  my  bro- 
ther ! " 

"  I  am  much  changed,  Fanny ;  aud 
you  too ! " 

He  smiled  as  he  spoke  ;  and  the 
smile — sweet  and  pi  tying — thoroughly 
clianged  the  character  of  his  face, 
wliich  was  ordinarily  stern,  grave, 
and  proud. 

"  I  know  yr-n  now  !  "  exclaimed 
Fanny,  in  a  tone  of  wild  joy.  "  And 
you  come  back  from  that  grave !  ]\Iy 
flowers  have  brought  you  back  at 
last!  I  knew  they  would  I  Brother! 
Brother!" 

And  she  threw  hereelf  on  his  breast 
and  burst  into  passionate  tears.  Then, 


suddenly  drawing  herself  back,  she 
laid  her  finger  on  his  arm, and  looked 
up  at  him  beseechingly. 

"  Pray,  now,  is  he  really  dead  '!  He, 
my  father  I — he,  too,  was  lo.st  like 
you.  Can't  he  come  back  again  a? 
you  have  done  1 " 

"  Do  you  grieve  for  him  still,  then ! 
Poor  girl ! "  said  the  stranger,  eva- 
sively, and  seating  himself.  Fanny 
continued  to  listen  for  an  answer  to 
her  touching  question ;  but  finding 
that  none  was  given,  she  stole  away  t6 
a  corner  of  the  room,  and  leaned  her 
face  on  her  hands,  and  seemed  to 
think — till  at  last,  as  she  so  sat,  the 
tears  began  to  flow  down  her  cheeks, 
and  she  wept,  but  silently  and  un- 
noticed. 

"  But,  sir,"  said  the  guest,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  how  is  this  ]  Fanny 
tells  me  she  supports  you  by  her  work. 
Are  you  so  poor,  then !  Yet  I  left 
you  your  son's  bequest;  and  you,  too, 
I  understood,  though  not  rich,  were 
not  in  want ! " 

"  There  was  a  curse  on  my  gold," 
said  the  old  man,  sternly.  "  It  was 
stolen  from  us." 

There  was  another  pause.  Simon 
broke  it. 

"  And  you,  young  man, — how  has 
it  fared  with  youl  You  have  pros- 
pered, I  hope." 

"  I  am  as  I  have  been  for  years — 
alone  in  the  world,  without  kindred 
^nd  without  friends.  But,  thanks  to 
Heaven,  I  am  not  a  beggar !  " 

"  No  kindred  and  no  friends  1 "  re- 
peated the  old  man.  "  No  father — 
no  brother — no  wife — no  sister !  " 

"  None  !  No  one  to  care  whether 
I  live  or  die,"  answered  the  stranger, 
with  a  mixture  of  pride  and  sadness 
in  his  voice.  "But,  as  the  song 
has  it — 

•  I  care  for  nobody — no,  not  I, 
For  nobody  cares  for  me  I' " 

There  was  a  certain  pathos  in  the 
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mockery  with  which  he  repeated  the 
homely  lines,  although,  as  he  did, 
he  gathered  himself  up,  as  if  con- 
scious of  a  certain  consolation  and 
reliance  on  the  resources  not  depen- 
dent on  others  which  he  had  found  in 
his  own  strong  limbs  and  his  own 
stout  heart. 

At  that  moment  he  felt  a  soft  touch 
upon  his  hand,  and  he  saw  Fanny 
looking  at  him  through  the  tears  that 
still  flowed. 

"  Yo;i  have  no  one  to  care  for  you  ] 
O-mt  say  so!  Come  and  live  with 
us.  Mother;  we'll  care  for  you.  I 
nave  never  forgotten  the  flowers  — 
never  !  Do  come  !  Fanny  shall  love 
you.     Fanny  can  work  for  three  I  " 

"  And  they  call  her  an  idiot ! " 
mumbled  the  old  man,  with  a  vacant 
smile  on  his  lips. 

"  My  sister  !  You  shall  be  my  .sis- 
ter !  Forlorn  one — whom  even  Nature 
has  fooled  and  betrayed  !  Sister ! — 
we,  both  orphans  !  —  Sister ! "  ex- 
claimed that  dark,  stern  inan,  pas- 
sionately, and  with  a  broken  voice; 
iiid  he  opened  his  arms,  and  Fanny, 
without  a  blush  or  a  thouglit  of  shame, 
threw  herself  on  his  breast.  He  kissed 
her  forehead  with  a  kiss  that  was,  in- 
deed, pure  and  holy  as  a  brother's  : 
and  Fanny  felt  that  he  had  left  upon 
her  cheek  a  tear  that  was  not  her 
own. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  with  an  altered 
voice,  and  taking  the  old  man's  hand, 
•'  What  say  you  1  Shall  I  take  up  my 
lodging  with  you  ]  I  have  a  little 
money ;  I  can  protect  and  aid  you 
both.  I  shall  l)e  often  away— in  Lon- 
don or  elsewhere — and  will  not  in- 
trude too  much  on  you.  But  you 
blind,  and  she — (here  he  broke  off 
the  sentence  abruptly  and  went  on) — - 
you  should  not  be  left  alone.  And 
this  neighbourhood,  that  burial-place, 
are  dear  to  me.  I,  too,  Fanny  have 
lost  a  parent ;  and  that  grave " 

He  paused,  and  then  added,  in  a 
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trembling  voice,  "  And  you  have 
placed  flowers  over  that  grave  ]  " 

"  Stay  with  us,"  said  she  blind  man ; 
"  not  for  our  sake,  but  your  own.  The 
world  is  a  bad  place,  I  have  been 
long  sick  of  the  world.  Yes !  coma 
and  live  near  the  burial-ground — the 
nearer  you  are  to  the  grave,  the  safer 
you  are ;  —  and  you  have  a  little 
money,  you  say  !  " 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow,  then.  I 
must  return  now.  To-morrow,  Fanny, 
we  shall  meet  again." 

"  MiiM  you  go  1. "  said  Fanny,  ten- 
derly. "'  But  you  will  come  again  • 
you  know  I  used  to  think  every  one 
died  when  he  left  me.  I  am  wiser 
now.  Yet  still,  when  you  do  leave  me, 
it  is  true  that  you  die  for  Fanny  ! " 

At  this  moment,  as  the  three  per- 
sons were  grouped,  each  had  assumed 
a  posture  of  form,  an  expression  of 
face,  which  a  painter  of  fitting  senti- 
ment and  skill  would  have  loveJ  *'^ 
study.  The  visitor  had  gained  the 
door;  and  as  he  stood  there,  his  noble 
height — the  magnificent  strength  and 
health  of  his  manhood  in  its  full 
prime — contrasted  alike  the  almost 
spectral  debility  of  extreme  age  and 
the  graceful  delicacy  of  Fanny — half 
girl,  half  child.  There  was  some- 
thing foreign  in  his  air — and  the  half 
military  habit,  relieved  by  the  red 
riband  of  the  Bourbon  knighthood. 
His  comi)lexion  was  dark  as  that 
of  a  Moor,  and  his  raven  hair  curled 
close  to  the  stately  head.  The  soldier- 
moustache — thick,  but  glossy  as  silk 
— shaded  the  firm  lip ;  and  the  pointed 
beard,  assumed  by  the  exiled  Carlists, 
heightened  the  effect  of  the  strong 
and  haughty  features  and  the  expres- 
sion of  the  martial  countenance. 

But  as  Fanny's  voice  died  on  his 
ear,  he  half  averted  that  proud  face ; 
and  the  dark  eyes — almost  Oriental 
in  their  brilliancy  and  depth  of  shade 
, — seem"  \  oolt  and  humid.  And  there 
stood   Fanny,  in  a  posture  of  su^ 
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unconscious  sadness  —  such  cliildlike 
innocence;  her  arms  drooping  —  her 
face  wistfully  turned  to  his — and  a  half 
smile  upon  the  lips,  that  made  still 
more  touching  the  tears  not  yet  dried 
upon  her  cheeks.  While  thin,  frail, 
uiadowy,  with  white   hair  and   fur- 


rowed cheeks,  the  old  man  fixed  hie 
sightless  orbs  on  space ;  and  his  face, 
usually  only  animated  from  the 
lethargy  of  advancing  dotage  by  a 
certain  querulous  cynicism,  now  grcT 
suddenly  earnest,  and  even  thought 
ful,  as  Fauny  spoke  of  Death  1 
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CHAPTER  V> 


*  Ulyt*.  Time  hath  a  wallet  at  his  book 
Wherein  he  puts  alms  for  oblivion. 
•         *  Perseverance,  dear  my  lord, 

Keeps  honour  bright." — Troilus  and  Cressida. 


I  HATK  not  Bought — as  would  have 
been  easy,  by  a  little  ingenuity  in  the 
earlier  portion  of  this  narrative  — 
whatever  source  of  vulgar  interest 
might  be  derived  from  the  mystery 
of  names  and  persons.  As  in  Charles 
Spencer  the  reader  is  allowed  at  a 
glance  to  detect  Sidney  Morton,  so 
in  Philip  de  Vaudemont  (the  stranger 
who  rescued  Fanny)  the  reader  at 
once  recognises  the  hero  of  my  tale ; 
but,  since  neither  of  these  young 
men  has  a  better  right  to  the  name 
resigned  than  to  the  name  adopted, 
it  will  be  simpler  and  more  convenient 
to  designate  them  by  those  appella- 
tions by  which  they  are  now  known 
to  the  world.  In  truth,  Philip  de 
Vaudemont  was  scarcely  the  same 
being  as  Philip  Morton.  In  the  short 
visit  he  had  paid  to  the  elder  Gawtrey, 
tvhen  he  consigned  Fanny  to  his 
charge,  he  had  given  no  name ;  and 
the  one  he  now  took  (when,  towards 
the  evening  of  the  next  day,  he  re- 
turned to  Simon's  house)  the  old 
man  heard  for  the  first  time.  Once 
more  sunk  into  his  usual  apathy, 
Simon  did  not  express  any  surprise 
that  a  Frenchman  should  be  so  well 
acquainted  with  English — he  scarcely 
observed  that  the  name  was  French. 
Simon's  age  seemed  daily  to  bring 
liim  more  and  more  to  that  state  when 
life  is  mere  mechanism,  and  the  soul, 
preparing  for  its  departure,  no  longer 
heeds  the  tenement  that  crumbles' 
silently  and  neglected  into  its  lonely 
dust.      Vaudemont    can)c    with    but 


little  luggage,  (for  he  had  an  apart- 
ment  also  in  London,)  and  no  atten- 
dant,— a  single  horse  was  consigned 
to  the  stables  of  an  inn  at  hand,  and 
he  seemed,  as  soldiers  are,  more  careful 
for  the  comforts  of  the  animal  than 
his  own.  There  was  but  one  woman 
servant  in  the  humble  household,  who 
did  all  the  ruder  work ;  for  Fanny's 
industry  could  afford  it.  The  solitary 
servant  and  the  homely  fare  sufficed 
for  the  simple  and  hardy  adventurer. 

Fanny,  with  a  countenance  radiant 
with  joy,  took  his  hand  and  led  him 
to  his  room.  Poor  child  !  with  that 
instinct  of  woman  which  never  de- 
serted her,  she  had  busied  herself  the 
whole  day  in  striving  to  deck  the 
chamber  according  to  her  own  notions 
of  comfort.  She  had  stolen  from  her 
little  hoard  wherewithal  to  make 
some  small  pui'chases,  on  which  the 
Dowbiggin  of  the  suburb  bad  been 
consulted.  And  what  with  flowers 
on  the  table,  and  a  fire  at  the  hearth, 
the  room  looked  cheerful. 

She  watched  him  as  he  glanced 
around,  and  felt  disappointed  that  he 
did  not  utter  the  admiration  she  ex- 
pected. Angry  at  last  with  the  in- 
diflerence  which,  in  fact,  as  to  external 
accommodation,  was  habitual  to  him, 
she  plucked  his  sleeve,  and  said, — 

"  Why  don't  you  speak  ?  Is  it  not 
nice  1 — Fanny  did  her  best." 

"  And  a  thousand  thanks  to  Fanny! 
It  is  ail  I  could  wish." 

"  There  is  another  room,  bigger 
than  this,  but  the  wicked  woman  who 
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robbed  us  slept  there;  and  besides, 
you  said  you  liked  the  churchyard. 
See  ! "  ancl  she  opened  the  window, 
and  pointed  to  the  church-tower  rising 
dark  ugaiusl  the  evening  sky. 

"  This  is  better  than  all ! "  said 
Vaudeniont ;  and  he  looked  out  from 
the  window  in  a  silent  reverie,  which 
Fanny  did  not  disturb. 

And  now  he  was  settled  !  From  a 
career  so  wild,  agitated,  and  various, 
the  adventurer  paused  in  that  humble 
resting-uook.  But  quiet  is  not  repose 
—obscurity  is  not  content.  Often  as, 
morn  and  eve,  he  looked  forth  upon 
the  spot,  where  his  mother's  heart, 
unconscious  of  love  and  woe,  moul- 
dered away,  the  indignant  and  bitter 
feelings  of  the  wronged  outcast  and 
the  son  who  could  not  clear  the 
mother's  name,  swept  away  the  sub- 
dued and  gentle  melancholy  into 
which  time  usually  softens  regret  for 
the  dead,  and  with  which  most  of  us 
think  of  the  distant  past,  and  the 
once  joyous  childhood  ! 

In  this  man's  breast  lay,  concealed 
by  bis  external  calm,  those  memories 
and  aspirations  which  are  as  strong 
as  passions.  In  his  earlier  years, 
when  he  had  been  put  to  hard  shifts 
for  existence,  he  had  found  no  leisure 
for  close  and  brooding  reflection  upon 
that  spoliation  ^f  just  rights  —  that 
calumny  upon  his  mother's  name, 
which  had  first  brought  the  Night 
into  his  Fleming.  His  resentment 
towards  the  Beauforts,  it  is  true,  had 
ever  been  an  intense  but  a  fitful  and 
irregular  passion.  It  was  exactly  in 
proportion  as,  by  those  rare  and 
romantic  incidents  which  Fiction  can- 
not invent,  and  which  Narrative  takes 
■with  diffidence  from  the  great  Store- 
house of  Ileal  Life  his  steps  had 
ascended  m  ine  social  ladder — that 
all  which  his  childhood  had  lost — all 
which  the  robbers  of  his  heritage  had 
gained,  the  grandeur  and  the  power 
of  WEALTH — above  all,  the  hourly  and 
the  tranquil  happiness  of  a  stainless 


name,  became  palpable  and  distinct 
He  had  loved  Eugenie  as  a  boy  loves 
for  the  first  time  an  accomplished 
woman.  He  regarded  her,  so  refined 
^so  gentle — so  gifted,  with  the  feel 
ings  due  to  a  superior  being,  with  an 
eternal  recollection  of  the  ministering 
angel  that  had  shone  upon  him  when 
he  stood  on  the  dark  abyss.  She  was 
the  first  that  had  redeemed  his  fate 
— the  first  that  had  guided  aright 
his  path — the  first  that  had  tamed 
the  savage  at  his  breast  :^it  was  the 
young  lion  charmed  by  the  eyes  of 
Una.  The  outline  of  his  story  had 
been  truly  given  at  Lord  Lilburne's. 
Despite  his  pride,  which  revolted 
from  such  obligations  to  another,  and 
a  woman — which  disliked  and  strug- 
gled against  a  disguise  which  at  once 
and  alone  saved  him  from  the  detec- 
tion of  the  past  and  the  terrors  of  the 
future-^he  had  yielded  to  her,  the 
wise  and  the  gentle,  as  one  whose 
judgment  he  could  not  doubt ;  and, 
indeed,  the  slanderous  falsehoods  cir- 
culated by  the  lackey,  to  whose  dis- 
cretion, the  night  of  Gawtrey's  death, 
Eugenie  had  preferred  to  confide  her 
owTi  honour,  rather  than  another's 
life,  had  (as  Liancourt  rightly  stated) 
left  Philip  no  option  but  that  which 
Madame  de  Merville  deemed  the  best, 
whether  for  her  happiness  or  her  good 
name.  Then  had  folio  wed  a  brief  season 
— the  holiday  of  his  life — the  season  of 
young  hope  and  passion,  of  brilliancy 
and  joy,  closing  by  that  abrupt  death 
which  again  left  him  lonely  in  the 
world. 

When,  from  the  grief  that  suc- 
ceeded to  the  death  of  Euggnie,  he 
woke  to  find  himself  amidst  the 
strange  faces  and  exciting  scenes  of 
an  Oriental  court,  he  turned  with 
hard  and  disgustful  contempt  rrom 
Pleasure,  as  an  infidelity  to  the  dead. 
Ambition  crept  over  him — his  mind 
hardened  as  his  cheek  bronzed  under 
those  burning  suns — his  hardy  frame- 
bis  energies  prematurely  awakep*"*! 
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his  constitutional  disregard  to  danger, 
— made  him  a  brave  and  skilful  sol- 
dier. He  acquired  reputation  and 
rank.  But,  as  time  went  on,  the  am- 
bition took  a  higher  flight — he  felt 
his  sphere  circumscribed;  the  Eastern 
indolence  that  filled  up  the  long  in- 
tervals between  Eastern  action  chafed 
a  temper  never  at  rest :  he  returned 
to  France  :  his  reputation,  Liancourt's 
friendship,  and  the  relations  of  Eu- 
genie— grateful,  as  has  before  been 
implied,  for  the  generosity  with  which 
he  surrendered  the  principal  part  of 
her  donation — opened  for  him  a  new 
career,  but  one  painful  and  galling. 
In  the  Indian  court  there  was  no 
question  of  his  birth — one  adventurer 
was  equal  with  the  rest.  But  in  Paris, 
a  man  attempting  to  rise  provoked 
all  the  sarcasm  of  wit,  all  the  cavils 
of  party;  and  in  polished  and  civil 
life,  what  valour  has  weapons  against 
a  jest?  Thus,  in  civilisation,  all  the 
passions  that  spring  from  humiliated 
self-love  and  baflled  aspiration  again 
preyed  upon  his  breast.  He  saw 
then,  that  the  more  he  struggled 
from  obscurity,  the  more  acute  would 
become  research  into  his  true  origin  ; 
and  his  writhing  pride  almost  stung 
to  death  his  ambition.  To  succeed  in 
life  by  regular  means  was  indeed  dif- 
ficult for  this  man  ;  always  recoiling 
from  the  name  he  bore — always  strong 
in  the  hope  yet  to  regain  that  to  which 
he  conceived  himself  entitled — che- 
rishing that  pride  of  country  which 
never  deserts  the  native  of  a  Free 
State,  however  harsh  a  parent  she 
may  have  proved ;  and,  above  all, 
whatever  his  ambition  and  his  pas- 
sions, taking,  from  the  very  misfor- 
tunes he  had  known,  an  indomitable 
Jelief  in  the  ultimate  justice  of  Hea- 
ven;—  he  had  refused  to  sever  the 
last  ties  that  connected  him  with 
his  lost  heritage  and  his  forsaken 
land  —  he  refused  to  be  naturalised— 
to  make  the  name  he  bore  legally  un- 
disputed— he  was  contented'  to  be  an , 


alien.  N'either  was  Vaudemont  fitted 
exactly  for  that  crisis  in  the  social 
world  when  the  men  of  journals  and 
talk  bustle  aside  the  men  of  action. 
He  had  not  cultivated  literature,  he 
had  no  book-knowledge — the  world 
had  been  his  school,  and  stern  life 
his  teacher.  Still,  eminently  skilled 
in  those  physical  accomplishments 
which  men  admire  and  soldiers  covet, 
calm  and  self-possessed  in  manner,  of 
great  personal  advantages,  of  much 
ready  talent  and  of  practised  observa- 
tion in  character,  he  continued  to 
breast  the  obstacles  around  him,  and 
to  establish  himself  in  the  favour  o{ 
those  in  power.  It  was  natural  to  a 
person  so  reared  and  circumstanced 
to  have  no  sympathy  with  what  is 
called  the  popular  cause.  He  was  no 
citizen  in  the  state, — he  was  a  stranger 
in  the  land.  He  had  suffered,  and 
still  suffered,  too  much  from  mankind, 
to  have  that  philanthropy,  sometimes 
visionary  but  always  noble,  which,  in 
fact,generally  springs  from  the  studies 
we  cultivate,  not  in  the  forum,  but  the 
closet.  Men,  alas  !  too  often  lose  the 
Democratic  Enthusiasm  in  proportion 
as  they  find  reason  to  suspect  or  de- 
spise their  kind.  And  if  there  were 
not  hopes  for  the  Future,  which  this 
hard,  practical,  daily  life  does  not  suf- 
fice to  teach  us,  the  vision  and  the 
glory  that  belong  to  the  Great  Popular 
Creed,  dimmed  beneath  the  injustice, 
the  follies,  and  the  vices  of  the  world 
as  it  is,  woiild  fade  into  the  lukewarm 
sectarianism  of  temporary  Party. 
Moreover,  Vaudemont's  habits  of 
thought  and  reasoning  were  those  of 
the  camp,  confirmed  by  the  systems 
familiar  to  him  in  the  East :  he  re- 
garded the  populace  as  a  soldier  ena- 
moured of  discipline  and  order  usually 
does.  His  theories,  therefore,  or 
rather  his  ignorance  of  what  is  sound 
in  theory,  went  with  Charles  the 
Tenth  in  his  excesses,  but  not  with 
the  timidity  which  terminated  those 
excesses   by  dethronement  and    dia- 
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grace.  Chafed  to  the  heart,  gnawed 
with  proud  grief,  lie  obeyed  the  royal 
mandates,  and  followed  the  exiled 
monarch  :  his  hopes  overthrown,  his 
career  in  France  annihilated  for  ever. 
But  on  entering  England,  his  temper, 
confident  and  ready  of  resource,  fas- 
tened itself  on  new  food.  In  the  land 
where  he  had  no  name  he  might  yet 
rebuild  his  fortunes.  It  was  an  arduous 
effort — an  improbable  hope  ;  but  the 
words  heard  by  the  bridge  of  Paris — 
words  that  had  often  cheered  him 
in  his  exile  through  hardships  and 
through  dangers  which  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  our  narrative  to  detail — yet 
rung  again  in  his  ear,  as  he  leaped 
on  his  native  land — "  Time,  Faith, 
Energy." 

While  such  his  character  in  the 
larger  and  more  distant  relations  of 
life,  in  the  closer  circles  of  companion- 
ship many  rare  and  noble  qualities 
were  visible.  It  is  true  that  he  was 
stern,  perhaps  imperious — of  a  temper 
that  always  struggled  for  command  ; 
but  he  was  deeply  susceptible  of  kind- 
ness, and  if  feared  by  those  who  op- 
posed, loved  by  those  who  served  him. 
About  his  character  was  that  mixture 
of  tenderness  and  fierceness  which 
belonged,  of  old,  to  the  descriptions 
of  the  warrior.  Though  so  little  let- 
tered. Life  had  taught  him  a  certain 
poetry  of  sentiment  and  idea  : — More 
poetry,  perhaps,  in  the  silent  thoughts 
that,  in  his  happier  moments,  filled 
his  solitude,  than  in  half  the  pages 
that  his  brother  had  read  and  written 
by  the  dreaming  lake.  A  certain 
largeness  of  idea  and  nobility  of  im- 
pulse often  made  him  act  the  senti- 
ments of  which  bookmen  write.  With 
all  his  passions,  he  held  licentious- 
ness in  disdain  ;  with  all  his  aml)ition 
for  the  power  of  wealth,  he  despised 
its  luxury.  Simple,  masculine,  severe, 
abstemious,  he  was  of  that  mould  in 
which,  in  earlier  times,  the  successful 
men  of  action  have  been  cast.  But 
to  successful  action,  circumstance  is 


more  necessary  than  to  triumphant 
study. 

It  was  to  be  expected  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  he  had  been  familiar  with 
a  purer  and  nobler  life,  he  should  look 
with  great  and  deep  self-humiliation 
at  his  early  association  with  Gawtrey. 
He  was  in  this  respect  more  severe  on 
himself  than  any   other  mind  ordi- 
narily just   and  candid  would  have 
been, — when  fairly  surveying  the  cir- 
cumstances of  penury,  hunger,   and 
despair,    which   had   driven   him    to 
Gawtrey's  roof,  the  imperfect  nature 
of  his  early  education,  the  boyish  trust 
and  aflTection  he  had  felt  for  his  pro- 
tector, and  his  own  ignorance  of,  and 
exemption  from,  all  the  worse  prac- 
tices of  that  unhappy  criminal.     But 
still,  when,  with  the   knowledge  he 
had  now  acquired,   the  man  looked 
calmly  back,  his  cheek  burned  witli 
remorseful  shame  at  his  unreflecting 
companionship  in  a  life  of  subterfuge 
and  equivocation,  the  true  nature  of 
which,  the  boy  (so  circumstanced  as 
we  have   shown  him)  might  be  for- 
given  for  not  at  that  time  compre- 
hending.    Two  advantages  resulted, 
however,    from    the    error   and   the 
remorse :    first,    the    humiliation    it 
brought,  curbed,  in  some  measure,  a 
pride  that  might  otherwise  have  been 
arrogant    and    unamiable ;    and,   se- 
condly, as  I  have  before   intimated 
his  profound  gratitude  to  Heaven  foi 
his  deliverance  from  the  snares  thai 
had  beset  his  youth,  gave  his  future 
the  guide  of  a,n  earnest  and  heartfelt 
faith.     He  acknowledged  in  life  no 
such   thing  as    accident.     Whatever 
his   struggles,   whatever    his   melan- 
choly, whatever  his  sense  of  worldly 
wrong,   he  never  despaired  ;  for  no- 
thing now  could  shake  his  belief  in 
one  directing  Providence. 

The  ways  and  habits  of  Vaudemont 
were  not  at  discord  with  those  of  the 
quiet  household  in  which  he  was  now 
a  guest.  Like  most  men  of  strong 
frames,  and  accustomed  to  active,  not 
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Btudious  pursuits,  he  rose  early; — and 
usually  rode  to  London,  to  comeback 
late  at  noon  to  their  frugal  meal. 
And  if  again,  perhaps  after  the  hour 
when  Fanny  and  Simon  retired,  he 
frould  often  return  to  London,  his 
own  pass-key  re-admitted  him,  at  what- 
ever time  he  came  back,  without  dis- 
turbing the  sleep  of  the  household. 
Sometimes,  when  the  sun  began  to 
decline,  if  the  air  was  warm,  the  old 
man  would  crawl  out,  leaning  on  that 
strong  arm.  through  the  neighbour- 
ing lanes,  ever  returning  through  the 
lonely  burial-ground ;  or  when  the 
blind  host  clung  to  his  fireside,  and 
composed  himself  to  sleep,  Philip 
would  saunter  forth  alongwith  Fanny; 
and  on  the  days  when  she  went  to 
sell  her  work,  or  select  her  pur- 
chases, he  always  made  a  point  of 
attending  her.  And  her  cheek  wore 
a  flush  of  pride  when  she  saw  him 
carrying  her  little  basket,  or  waiting 
without,  in  musing  patience,  while 
she  performed  her  commissions  in  the 
shops.  Though,  in  reality,  Fanny's 
intellect  was  ripening  within,  yet  still 
tlie  surfacie  often  misled  the  eye  as  to 
the  depths.  It  was  rather  that  some- 
thing yet  held  back  the  faculties  from 
their  growth,  than  that  the  faculties 
themselves  were  wanting.  Her  weak- 
ness was  more  of  the  nature  of  the 
infant's  than  of  one  afflicted  with 
incurable  imbecility.  For  instance, 
she  managed  the  little  household  with 
skill  and  prudence  ;  she  could  cal- 
culate in  her  head  as  rapidly  as  Vau- 
demont  himself,  the  arithmetic  neces- 
sary to  her  simple  duties ;  she  knew 
the  value  of  money,  which  is  more 
than  some  of  us  wise  folk  do.  Her 
skill,  even  in  her  infancy  so  remark- 
able, in  various  branches  of  female 
handiwork,  was  carried,  not  only 
by  perseverance,  but  by  invention 
and  peculiar  talent,  to  a  marvellous 
and  exquisite  perfection.  Her  em- 
broidery, especially  in  what  was  then 
more  rare  than  at  present,  viz.,  flowers 


on  silk,  was  much  in  request  among 
the  great  modistes  of  London,  to  whom 
it  found  its  way  through  the  agency 
of  Miss  Semper.  So  that  all  this  had 
enabled  her,  for  years,  to  provide  every 
necessary  comfort  of  life  for  herself 
and  her  blind  protector.  And  her  care 
for  the  old  man  was  beautiful  in  its 
minuteness,  its  vigilance.  Wherever 
her  heart  was  interested,  there  never 
seemed  a  deficiency  of  mind.  Van- 
demont  was  touched  to  see  how 
much  of  afi'ectionate  and  pitying  re- 
spect she  appeared  to  enjoy  in  the 
neighbourhood,  especially  among  the 
humbler  classes — even  the  beggar  who 
swept  the  crossings  did  not  beg  of  her, 
but  bade  God  bless  her  as  she  passed ; 
and  the  rude,  discontented  artisan 
would  draw  himself  from  the  wall  and 
answer,  with  a  softened  brow,  the 
smile  with  which  the  harmless  one 
charmed  his  courtesy.  In  fact,  what- 
ever attraction  she  took  from  her 
youth,  her  beauty,  her  misfortune, 
and  her  affecting  industry,  was  height- 
ened, in  the  eyes  of  the  poorer  neigh- 
bours, by  many  little  traits  of  charity 
and  kindness  ;  many  a  sick  child  had 
she  tended,  and  many  a  breadless 
board  had  stolen  something  from  the 
stock  set  aside  for  her  father's  grave. 

"  Don't  you  think,"  she  once  whis- 
pered to  Vaudemont,  "  that  God 
attends  to  us  more  if  we  are  good  tc 
those  who  are  sick  and  hungry  ] " 

"  Certainly,  we  are  taught  to  think 
so." 

"  Well,  I  '11  tell  you  a  secret— don't 
tell  again.  Grandpapa  once  said  that 
my  father  had  done  bad  things  ;  now, 
if  Fanny  is  good  to  those  she  can  help. 
I  think  that  God  will  hear  her  more 
kindly  when  she  prays  him  to  forgive 
what  her  father  did.  Do  you  think 
so  too  1    Do  say — you  are  so  wise  ! " 

"  Fanny,  you  are  wiser  than  all  of 
us ;  and  I  feel  myself  better  and  hap- 
pier when  I  hear  you  speak." 

There  were,  indeed,  many  moments 
when  Vaudemont  thought  that  her 
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deficiencies  of  intellect  might  have 
been  repaired,  long  since,  by  skilful 
culture  and  habitual  companionship 
with  those  of  her  own  age  ;  from  which 
companionship,  however,  Fanny,  even 
when  at  school,  had  shrunk  aloof.  At 
other  moments,  there  was  something 
80  absent  and  distracted  about  her, 
or  BO  fantastic  and  incoherent,  that 
V  *,    with   the   man's    hard, 

w  ,  read  in  it  nothing  but 

melancholy  confusion.  ^  -•  ertheless, 
if  the  skein  of  ideas  v^ao  entangled, 
each  thread  in  itself  was  a  thread  of 
gold. 

Fanny's  great  object — her  great 
ambition — her  one  hope — was  a  tomb 
for  her  supposed  father.  Whether 
from  some  of  that  early  religion 
attached  to  the  grave,  which  is 
most  felt  in  Catholic  countries,  and 
which  she  had  imbibed  at  the  con- 
vent ;  or  from  her  residence  so  near 
the  burial-ground,  and  the  affec- 
tion with  which  she  regarded  the 
spot;— whatever  the  cause,  she  had 
cherished  for  some  years,  as  young 
maidens  usually  cherish  the  desire  of 
the  Altar — the  dream  of  the  Grave- 
stone. But  the  hoard  was  amassed 
so  slowly; — now  old  Gawtrey  was 
attacked  by  illness; — now  there  was 
some  little  difficulty  in  the  rent ;  now 
some  fluctuation  in  the  price  of  work; 
and  now,  and  more  often  than  all, 
some  demand  on  her  charity,  which 
interfered  with,  and  drew  from,  the 
pious  savings.  This  was  a  sentiment 
in  whi(>h  hftr  new  friend  sympathised 
v'.eeply ;  for  he,  too,  remembered  that 
liis  first  gold  had  bought  that  humble 
stone  which  still  preserved  upon  the 
earth  the  memory  of  his  mother. 

Meanwhile,  days  crept  on,  and  no 
new  violence  was  offered  to  Fanny. 
Vaudemont  learned,  then,  by  little 
and  little — and  Fanny's  account  was 
very  confused — the  nature  of  the 
danger  she  had  run. 

It  seemed  that  one  day,  tempted 
by  the  fineness  of  the  weather  up  the 


road  that  led  from  the  suburb  farther 
into  the  country,  Fanny  was  stopped 
by  a  gentleman  in  a  carriage,  who 
accosted  her,  as  she  said,  very  kindly  : 
and  after  several  questions,  which  she 
answered  with  her  usual  unsuspecting 
innocence,  learned  her  trade,  insisted 
on  purchasing  some  articles  of  work 
which  she  had  at  the  moment  in  her 
basket,  and  promised  to  procure  hei 
a  constant  purchaser,  upon  much 
better  terms  than  she  had  hitherto 
obtained,  if  she  would  call  at  the 
house  of  a  Mrs.  West,  about  a  mile 
from  the  suburb  towards  London. 
This  she  promised  to  do,  and  this  she 
did,  according  to  the  address  he  gave 
her.  She  was  admitted  to  a  lady  more 
gaily  dressed  than  Fanny  had  ever 
seen  a  lady  before, — the  gentleman 
was  also  present, — they  both  loaded 
her  with  compliments,  and  bought 
her  work  at  a  price  which  seemed 
about  to  realise  all  the  hopes  of  the 
poor  girl  as  to  the  grave-stone  for 
William  Gawtrey, — ^as  if  his  evil  fate 
pursued  that  wild  man  beyond  the 
grave,  and  his  very  tomb  was  to  be 
purchased  by  the  gold  of  the  polluter! 
The  lady  then  appointed  her  to  call 
again ;  but  meanwhile,  she  met  Fanny 
in  the  streets,  and  while  she  Avas  ac- 
costing her,  it  fortunately  chanced 
that  Miss  Semper  the  milliner  passed 
that  way — turned  round,  looked  hard 
at  the  lady,  used  very  angry  language 
to  her,  seized  Fanny's  hand,  led  her 
away,  while  the  lady  slunk  off;  and 
told  her  that  the  said  lady  was  a  very 
bad  woman,  and  that  Fanny  must 
never  speak  to  her  again.  Fanny 
most  cheerfully  promised  this.  And. 
in  fact,  the  lady,  probably  afraid, 
whether  of  the  mob  or  the  magis- 
trates, never  again  came  near  her. 

"And,"  said  Fanny,  "I  gave  the 
money  they  had  both  given  to  me  to 
Miss  Semper,  who  said  she  would 
send  it  back." 

"  You  did  right,  Fanny ;  and  as 
you  made  one  promise  to  Mias  Sem 
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per,  so  you  must  make  me  one — never 
to  stir  from  home  again  without 
me  or  some  other  person.  No, 
no   other  person — only    me.      I  will 


I  used  to  like  going  alone,  but  that 
was  before  you  came,  brother." 

And  as  Fanny  kept  her  promise, 
it  would    have  been  a  bold   gallant 


give  up  everything  else  to  go  with  I  indsed  who  would  have  ventured  to 
you."  i  moles*,  her  ov  tiie  slae  of  that  state.y 

"  Will  you  ]    Oh,  yes.  i  oromise  !  \  ana  sx'ong  oroiecitt.. 
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"  TImon.  Each  thing  'a  a  thief : 

The  law8,  your  curb  and  whip,  in  their  rough  power 

Have  unchecli'd  theft 

*  *  *  ^  j^ 

The  sweet  degrees  that  this  brief  world  affords. 

To  such  as  may  the  passive  drugs  of  it 

Freely  command.  "—Tmon  o/  Athent. 


On  the  day  and  at  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  interview  with  the  stranger 
who  had  visited  Mr.  Beaufort,  Lord 
Lilburne  was  seated  in  the  library  of 
his  brother-in-law;  and  before  the 
elbow-chair,  on  which  he  lolled  care- 
lessly, stood  our  old  friend  Mr.  Sharp, 
of  Bow  Street  notability. 

"  Mr.  Sharp,"  said  the  peer,  "  I  have 
sent  for  you  to  do  me  a  little  favour. 
I  e.Ypect  a  man  here  who  professes  to 
give  Mr.  Beaufort,  niy  brother-in-law, 
some  information  about  a  lawsuit.  It 
is  necessary  to  know  the  exact  value 
of  his  evidence.  I  wish  you  to  ascer- 
tain all  particulars  about  him.  Be  so 
good  as  to  seat  yourself  in  the  porter's 
fhair  in  the  hall ;  note  him  when  he 
enters,  unob.served  yourself— but  as 
he  is  probably  a  stranger  to  you,  note 
him  still  more  when  he  leaves  the 
house  ;  follow  him  at  a  distance  ;  find 
out  where  ho  lives,  whom  he  associates 
with,  where  he  visits,  their  names  and 
directions,  what  his  character  and 
calling  are; — in  a  word,  everything 
you  can,  and  report  to  me  each  even- 
ing. Dog  him  well,  never  lose  sight 
of  him— you  will  be  handsomely  paid. 
You  understand  t " 

"Ah!"  said  Mr.  Sharp,  "leave  me 
alone,  my  lord.  Been  employed  be- 
fore by  your  lordship's  brother-in-law. 
We  knows  what 's  what." 

"  I  don't  doubt  it.  To  your  post. — 
I  expect  him  every  moment  " 


And,  in  fact,  Mr.  Sharp  had  only 
just  ensconced  himself  in  the  porter's 
chair  when  the  stranger  knocked  at 
the  door — in  another  moment  he  was 
shown  in  to  Lord  Lilburne. 

"  Sir,"  said  his  lordship,  without 
rising,  "  be  so  good  as  to  take  a  chair. 
Mr.  Beaufort  is  obliged  to  leave  town 
— he  has  asked  me  to  see  you — I  am 
one  of  his  family — his  wife  is  my 
sister— you  may  be  as  frank  with  me 
as  with  him, — more  so,  perhaps." 

"  J  beg  the  fauvour  of  your  name, 
sir,"  said  the  stranger,  adjusting  his 
collar. 

"  Yours  first— business  is  business." 
"  Well,  then,  Captain  Smith." 
"  Of  what  regiment  ? " 
"  Ilalf-pay." 

"  I  am  Lord  Lilburne.  Your  name 
is  Smith — humph  ! "  added  the  peer, 
looking  over  some  notes  before  him. 
"  I  see  it  is  also  the  name  of  the  wit- 
ness appealed  to  by  Mrs.  Morton — 
humph  ! " 

At  this  remark,  and  still  more  at 
the  look  which  accompanied  it,  the 
countenance,  before  impudent  and 
complacent,  of  Captain  Smith  fell  into 
visible  embarrassment;  he  cleared 
his  throat  and  said,  with  a  little 
hesitation, — 

"My  lord,  that  witness  is  living!" 
"  No  doubt  of  it — witnesses  never 
die  where  property  is  concerned  and 
imposture  intended." 
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At  this  moment  the  servant  entered, 
and  placed  a  little  note,  quaintly  folded, 
before  Lord  Lilburne.  He  glanced  at 
it  in  surprise — opened,  and  read  as 
follows,  in  pencil : — 

"My  Lori-, — I  knows  the  man; 
take  caer  of  him  ;  he  is  as  big  a  roge 
as  ever  stept ;  he  was  transported 
some  thiee  year  back,  and  unless  his 
time  has  been  shortened  by  the  Home, 
he  's  alo3nt  without  leva.  We  used  to 
call  him  Dashing  Jerry.  That  ere 
youngster  we  went  arter,  by  Mr. 
Bofort's  wish,  \va>  a  pal  of  his.  Scuze 
the  liberty  I  take,  "  J.  Sharp." 

While  Lord  Lilburne  held  this 
effusion  to  the  candle,  and  spelled  his 
way  through  it.  Captain  Smith,  re- 
covering his  self-composure,  thus  j^ro- 
ceeded : — 

"Imposture,  my  lord!  imposture! 
I  really  don't  understand.  Your  lord- 
ship really  seems  so  suspicious,  that 
it  is  quite  uncomfortable.  I  am  sure 
it  is  all  the  same  to  me ;  and  if  Mr. 
Beaufort  does  not  think  proper  to  see 
me  himself,  why  I'd  best  make  my 
bow." 

And  Captain  Smith  rose. 

"  Stay  a  moment,  sir.  What  Mr. 
Beaufort  may  yet  do,  I  cannot  say ; 
but  I  know  this,  you  stand  charged  of 
a  very  grave  offence,  and  if  your  wit- 
ness or  witnesses— you  may  have  fifty, 
for  what  I  care — are  equally  guilty,  so 
much  the  worse  for  them." 

"  My  lord,  I  really  don't  com- 
prehend." 

"  Then  I  will  be  more  plain.  I 
accuse  you  of  devising  an  infamous 
falsehood  for  the  purpose  of  extorting 
money.  Let  your  witnesses  appear  in 
court,  and  I  promise  that  you,  they, 
and  the  young  man,  Mr.  Morton, 
whose  claim  they  set  up,  shall  be  in- 
dieted  for  conspiracy — conspiracy,  if 
accompanied  (as  in  the  case  of  your 
witnesses)  with  perjury,  of  the  blackest 
die.  Mr.  Smith,  I  know  you ;  and, 
before  ten  o'clock  to-morrow,  I  shall 
know  also  if  you  had  his  majesty's 


leave  to  quit  the   colonies  !      Ah  !  I 
am  plain  enough  now,  I  see." 

And  Lord  Lilburne  threw  him« 
self  back  in  his  chair,  and  coldly 
contemplated  the  white  face  and  dis- 
mayed expression  of  the  crest-fallen 
captain.  That  most  worthy  person, 
after  a  pause  of  confusion,  amaze,  and 
fear,  made  an  involuntary  stride,  with 
a  menacing  gesture,  towards  Lilburne; 
the  peer  quietly  placed  his  hand  on 
the  bell. 

"  One  moment  more,"  said  the 
latter ;  "  if  I  ring  this  bell,  it  is  to 
place  you  in  custody.  Let  Mr.  Beau- 
fort but  see  you  here  once  again — nay, 
let  him  but  hear  another  word  of  this 
pretended  lawsuit — and  you  return  to 
the  colonies.  Pshaw  !  Frown  not  at 
me,  sir !  A  Bow  Street  officer  is  in 
the  hall.  Begone  ! — no,  stop  one  mo- 
ment, and  take  a  lesson  in  life.  Never 
again  attempt  to  threaten  people  o' 
property  and  station.  Around  every 
rich  man  is  a  wall — better  not  run 
your  head  against  it." 

"  But  I  swear  solemnly,"  cried  the 
knave,  with  an  emphasis  so  stai'tling, 
that  it  carried  with  it  the  appearance 
of  truth,  "  that  the  marriage  did  take 
place." 

"  And  I  say,  no  less  solemnly,  that 
any  one  who  swears  it  in  a  court  of 
law  shall  be  prosecuted  for  perjury  ! — 
Bah  !  you  are  a  sorry  rogue,  after  all ! " 

And  with  an  air  of  supreme  and 
half-compassionate  contempt,  Lord 
Lilburne  turned  away  and  stirred  the 
tire.  Captain  Smith  muttered  and 
fumbled  a  moment  with  his  gloves, 
then  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
sneaked  out. 

That  night  Lord  Lilburne  again 
received  his  friends,  and  amongst  his 
guests  came  Vaudemont.  Lilburne 
was  one  who  liked  the  study  of 
character,  especially  the  character 
of  men  wrestling  against  the  world. 
Wholly  free  from  every  species  of  am- 
bition, he  seemed  to  reconcile  himself 
to  his  apathy  by  examining  into  the 
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disqu'.etude,  the  mortification,  the 
heart  s  wear  and  tear,  which  are  the 
lot  of  the  ambitious.  Like  the  spider 
in  his  hole,  he  watched  with  hungry 
pleasure  the  flies  struggling  in  the 
web  ;  through  whose  slimy  labyrinth 
he  walked  with  an  easy  safety.  Per- 
haps, one  reason  why  he  loved  gaming 
was  less  from  the  joy  of  winning  than 
the  philosophical  complacency  with 
which  he  feasted  on  the  emotions  of 
those  who  lost :  always  serene,  and,  ex- 
cept in  debauch,  always  passionless, — 
Majendje,  tracing  the  experiments  of 
Bcience  in  the  agonies  of  some  tortured 
dog,  could  not  be  more  wrapt  in  the 
science,  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
dog,  than  Lord  Lilburne,  ruining  a 
victim,  in  the  analysis  of  human  pas- 
sions,— stoical  in  the  writhings  of  the 
wretch  whom  he  tranquilly  dissected. 
He  wished  to  win  money  of  Vaudc- 
mont — to  ruin  this  man,  who  pre- 
sumed to  be  more  generous  than  other 
people — to  see  a  bold  adventurer  sub- 
mitted to  the  wheel  of  the  Fortune 
which  reigns  in  a  pack  of  cards ; — and 
all,  of  course,  without  the  least  hate 
to  the  man  whom  he  then  saw  for  the 
first  time.  On  the  contrary,  he  felt  a 
respect  for  Vaudemont.  Like  most 
worldly  men,  Lord  Lilburne  was  pre- 
possessed in  favour  of  those  who  seek 
to  rise  in  life  :  and  like  men  who  have 
excelled  in  manly  and  athletic  exer- 
cises, he  was  also  prepossessed  in 
favour  of  those  who  appeared  fitted 
for  the  same  success. 

Liancourt  took  aside  his  friend,  as 
>ord  Lilburne  was  talking  with  his 
other  guests : — 

"  I  need  not  caution  j'ou,  who  never 
play,  not  to  commit  yourself  to  Lord 
Lilburne's  tender  mercies  ;  remember, 
he  is  an  admirable  player." 

"  Nay,"  answered  Vaudemont,  "  I 
want  to  know  this  man  :  I  have  rea- 
lons,  which  alone  induce  me  to  enter 
his  house.  I  can  afford  to  venture 
something,  because  I  wish  to  see  if  I 
can  gain  something  for  one  dear  to 


me.  And  for  the  rest  (he  muttered) 
— I  know  him  too  well  not  to  be  on 
my  guard."  With  that  he  joined 
Lord  Lilburne's  group,  and  accepted 
the  invitation  to  the  card-table.  At 
supper,  Vaudemont  conversed  more 
than  was  habitual  to  him ;  he  espe- 
cially addressed  himself  to  his  host, 
and  listened,  with  great  attention,  to 
Lilburne's  caustic  comments  upon 
every  topic  successively  started.  And 
whether  it  was  the  art  of  De  Vaudemont, 
or  from  an  interest  that  Lord  Lilburne 
took  in  studying  what  was  to  him  a 
new  character, — or  whether  that,  both 
men  excelling  peculiarly  in  all  mascu- 
line accomplishments,  their  conversa- 
tion was  of  a  nature  that  was  more 
attractive  to  themselves  than  to 
others ;  it  so  happened,  that  they 
were  still  talking  while  the  daylight 
already  peered  through  the  window 
curtains. 

"  And  I  have  outstayed  all  your 
guests,"  said  De  Vaudemont,  glancing 
round  the  emptied  room. 

"  It  is  the  best  compliment  you 
could  pay  me.  Another  night  we 
can  enliven  onr  tete-A-tcte  with  ecarU,; 
though  at  your  age,  and  with  youl 
appearance,  I  am  surprised,  Monsieur 
de  Vaudemont,  that  you  are  fond  of 
play  :  I  should  have  thought  that  it 
was  not  in  a  pack  of  cards  that  you 
looked  for  hearts.  But  perhaps  you 
are  Wa.se  betimes  of  the  heau  sexe." 

"  Yet  your  lordship's  devotion  to  it 
is,  perhaps,  as  great  now  as  ever  % " 

"  Mine  1 — no,  not  as  ever.  To  dif- 
ferent ages  different  degrees.  At 
your  age  I  wooed  ;  at  mine  I  purchase 
— the  better  plan  of  the  two  :  it  does 
not  take  up  half  so  much  time." 

"  Your  marriage,  I  think.  Lord 
Lilburne,  was  not  blessed  with  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  sometimes  you  feel 
the  want  of  them  ? " 

"If  I  did,  I  could  have  them  by  the 
dozen.  Other  ladies  have  been  more 
generous  in  that  department  than  the 
late  Lady  Lilburne,  Heaven  rest  her!" 
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"  And,"  said  Vaiidemont,  fixing  bis 
eyes  with  some  earnestness  on  liis 
host,  "  if  you  were  really  persuaded 
that  you  had  a  child,  or  perhaps  a 
grandchild — the  mother  one  whom 
you  loved  in  your  first  youth — a  child 
affectionate,  beautiful,  and  especially 
needing  your  care  and  protection, 
would  you  not  sufferthat  child, though 
illegitimate,  to  supply  to  you  the  want 
of  filial  affection?" 

"  Filial  affection,  mon  cJierf"  re- 
peated Lord  Lilburne,  "needing  my 
care  and  protection  !  Pshaw  !  In 
other  words,  would  I  give  board  and 
lodging  to  some  young  vagabond  who 
was  good  enough  to  say  he  waj  son 
to  Lord. Lilburne?" 

"  But  if  you  were  convinced  that 
the  claimant  were  your  son,  or  per- 
haps your  daughter — a  tenderer  name 
of  the  two,  and  a  more  helpless 
claimant? " 

"  ily  dear  Monsieur  de  Yaudemont, 
you  are  doubtless  a  man  of  gallantry 
and  of  the  world.  If  the  children 
whom  the  law  forces  on  one  are, 
nine  times  out  of  ten,  such  damnable 
plagues,  judge  if  one  would  father 
those  whom  the  law  permits  us  to 
disown!  Natural  children  are  the 
Parias  of  the  world,  and  /—am  one 
of  the  Brahmans." 

"  But,"  persisted  Vaudemont,  "for- 
give me  if  I  press  the  question  farther. 
Perhaps  I  seek  from  your  wisdom  a 
guide  to  my  own  conduct ;— suppose, 
then,  a  man  had  loved,  had  wronged, 
the  mother;  —  suppose  that  in  the 
child  he  saw  one  who,  without  his  aid, 
might  be  exposed  to  every  curse  with 
which  the  Parias  (true,  the  Parias  !) 
of  the  world  are  too  often  visited,  and 
who  with  his  aid  might  become,  as 
age   advanced,    his    companion,   bis 

nurse,  his  comforter " 

"Tush  !"  interrupted  Lilburne, with 
some  impatience  ;  "  I  know  not  how 
our  conversation  fell  on  such  a  topic 
—but  if  j-ou  really  ask  my  opinion  in 
•eference  to  any  case  in  practical  life. 


you  shall  have  it.     Look  you,  then, 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  no  man  baa 
studied  the  art  of  happiness  more  than 
I  have ;  and  I  will  tell  you  the  great 
secret— have  as  few  ties  as  possilde. 
Nurse  !— pooh !  you  or  I  could  hire 
one  by  the   week  a  thou.<and   times 
more  useful  and  careful  than  a  bore 
of  a  child.      Comforter !— a  man  of 
mind  never  wants  comfort.  And  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  sorrow  while  we 
'  have  health   and    money,   and  don't 
care  a  straw  for  anybody  in  the  world. 
If  you  choose   to   love   people,  their 
health  and  circumstances,  if  either  go 
wrong,  can  fret  you  :  that  opens  many 
avenues  to  pain.      Never  live  alone, 
but  always/eei  alone.  You  think  thi% 
unamiable  :  possibly.     I  am  no  hypo- 
crite, and,  for  my  part,  I  never  affect 
to  be  anything  but  what  I  am— John 
Lilburne." 

As  the  peer  thus  spoke,  Vaude- 
mont, leaning  against  the  door,  con- 
templated him  with  a  strange  mixture 
of  interest  and  disgust.  "And  John 
Lilburne  is  though!  a  great  man,  and 
William  Gawtrey  was  a  great  rogue. 
You  don't  conceal  your  heart  ? — no,  I 
understand.  Wealth  and  power  have 
no  need  of  hypocrisy:  you  are  the 
man  of  vice — Gawtrey,  the  man  of 
crime.  You  never  sin  against  the 
law — he  was  a  felon  by  his  trade. 
And  the  felon  saved  from  vice  the 
child,  and  from  want  the  grandchild 
(your  flesh  and  blood)  whom  you  dis- 
own :  which  will  Heaven  consider  the 
worse  man  ?  No,  poor  Fanny !  I  see 
I  am  wrong.  If  he  would  own  you,  I 
would  not  give  you  up  to  the  ice  of 
such  a  soul : — better  the  blind  man 
j  than  the  dead  heart ! " 

"Well,    Lord   Lilburne,"  said    De 

I  Vaudemont   aloud,   shaking    off  his 

reverie,  "  I  must  own  that  your  phi- 

I  losophy  seems  to  me  the  wisest  for 

yourself.     For  a  poor  man  it  might 

be    different — the    poor   need   affec- 

;  tion." 

!      "  Ay,  the  pooe  certainly."  said  Lord 
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Lilburuc,  with  au  air  of  patrouising 
candour. 

"And  I  will  own  farther,"  conti- 
nued De  Vaudemont,  "  that  I  have 
willingly  lost  my  money  in  return  for 
the  instruction  I  have  received  in 
hearing  you  converse." 

"  You  are  kind :  come  and  take 
your  revenge  next  Thursday.  Adieu." 

As  Loi'd  Lilburne  undressed,  and 
his  valet  attended  him,  he  said  to 
that  worthy  functionary — 

"So  you  have  not  been  able  to 
make  out  the  name  of  the  stranger — 
the  new  lodger  you  tell  me  of]" 

"  No,  my  lord.  They  only  say  he 
it  a  very  fine-looking  man." 

**  You  have  not  seen  him]" 


"  No,  my  lord.  What  do  you  wish 
me  now  to  do  1 " 

"  Humph !  Nothing  at  this  mo- 
ment !  you  manage  things  so  badly, 
you  might  get  me  into  a  scrape.  I 
never  do  anything  which  the  law,  or 
the  police,  or  even  the  newspapers, 
can  get  hold  of.  I  must  think  of 
some  other  way — humph !  I  never 
give  up  what  I  once  commence,  and 
I  never  fail  in  what  I  undertake  !  If 
life  had  been  worth  what  fools  trouble 
it  with  —  business  and  ambition  —  I 
suppose  I  should  have  been  a  great 
man  with  a  very  bad  liver — ha  !  ha ! 
I,  alone,  of  all  the  world,  ever  found 
out  what  the  world  was  good  for! 
Draw  the  curtains,  Dykeman." 
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CHAPTER  VIL 

«•  Org.  Welcome  thou  ice  that  sitt'et  about  kit  heart ! 
No  heat  can  ever  thaw  thee !  "—Ford  :  Broken  Heart. 

"  Nearch.    Honourahle  infamy  ! " — Ibid. 

"  Amyc.    Her  tenderness  hatli  yet  deserved  no  rigour. 
So  to  be  crossed  by  fate ! 

Arm.    You  misapply,  sir, 
With  favour  let  me  speak  it,  what  Apollo 
Hath  clouded  in  dim  sense !  " — Ibid. 


It  Vaudemont  had  fancied  that,  con- 
sidering the  age  and  poverty  of  Simon, 
)t  was  his  duty  to  see  whether  Fanny's 
not  more  legal,  but  more  natural  pro- 
tector were,  indeed,  the  unredeemed 
and  unmalleable  egotist  which  Gaw- 
trey  had  painted  him,  the  conversation 
of  one  night  was  sufficient  to  make 
him  abandon  for  ever  the  notion  of 
advancing  her  claims  upon  Lord  Lil- 
burne.  But  Philip  had  another  mo- 
tive in  continuing  his  acquaintance 
with  that  personage.  The  sight  of 
Vis  mother's  grave  had  recalled  to 
>im  the  image  of  that  lost  brother 
over  whom  he  had  vowed  to  watch. 
And,  despite  the  deep  sense  of  wronged 
aiFection  with  which  he  yet  remem- 
bered the  cruel  letter  that  had  con- 
tained the  last  tidings  of  Sidney, 
Philip's  heart  clung  with  undying 
fondness  to  that  fair  shape  associated 
with  all  the  happy  recollections  of 
childhood  ;  and  his  conscience  as  well 
as  his  love  asked  him,  each  time  that 
he  passed  the  churchyard,  *  Will  you 
make  no  effort  to  obey  that  last  prayer 
of  the  mother  who  consigned  her  dar- 
ling to  your  charge  ] '  Perhap.s,  had 
""hilip  been  in  want,  or  had  the  name  ! 
ne  now  bore  been  sullied  by  his  conduct, ' 
he  might  have  shrunk  from  seeking  one 
whom  he  might  injure,  but  could  not 
serve.     But  though  not  rich,  he  had 


more  than  enough  for  tastes  as  hardj 
and  simple  as  any  to  which  soldier  of 
fortune  ever  limited  his  desires.  And 
he  thought,  with  a  sentiment  of  just 
and  noble  pride,  that  the  name  which 
Eugenie  had  forced  upon  him  had 
been  borne  spotless  as  the  ermine 
through  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  he 
had  passed  smce  he  had  assumed  it. 
Sidney  could  give  him  nothing,  and 
therefore  it  was  his  duty  to  seek  Sid- 
ney out.  Now,  he  had  always  believed 
in  his  heart  that  the  Beauforts  were  ac- 
quainted with  a  secret  which  he  more 
and  morepined  to  penetrate.  Hewould, 
for  Sidney's  sake,  smother  his  hate  to 
the  Beauforts;  he  would  not  reject 
their  acquaintance  if  thrown  in  his 
way;  nay,  secure  in  his  change  of 
name  and  his  altered  features,  from 
all  suspicion'  on  their  part,  he  would 
seek  that  acquaintance  in  order  to 
find  his  brother  and  fulfil  Catherine's 
last  commands.  His  intercourse  with 
Lilburne  would  necessarily  bring  him 
easily  into  contact  with  Lilburne 's 
family.  And  in  this  thought  he  did 
not  reject  the  invitations  pressed  on 
him.  He  felt,  too,  a  dark  and  ab- 
sorbing interest  in  examining  a  man 
who  was  in  himself  the  incarnation  of 
the  World— the  World  of  Art-— the 
World  as  the  Preacher  paints  it — the 
hollow,    sensual,     sharp-witted,    self- 
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wrapped  World— the  World  that  is 
all  for  this  life,  and  thiuks  of  no 
Future  and  no  God  ! 

Lord  Lilburne  was,  indeed,  a  study 
for  deep  contemplation.  A  study  to 
perplex  the  ordinary  thinker,  and  task 
to  the  utmost  the  analysis  of  more 
profound  reflection.  William  Gaw- 
trey  had  possessed  no  common  talents  ; 
h,e  had  discovered  that  his  life  had 
been  one  mi.stake ; — Lord  Lilburne's 
intellect  was  far  keener  than  Gaw- 
trey's,  and  he  had  never  made,  and  if 
he  had  lived  to  the  age  of  Old  Parr, 
never  would  have  made  a  similar  dis- 
covery. He  never  wrestled  against  a 
law,  though  he  slipped  through  all 
laws  !  And  he  knew  no  remorse,  for 
he  knew  no  fear.  Lord  Lilburne  had 
married  early,  and  long  survived,  a 
lady  of  fortune,  the  daughter  of  the 
then  Premier — the  best  match,  in 
fact,  of  his  day.  And  for  one  very  brief 
period  of  his  life  he  had  suffered  him- 
self to  enter  into  the  field  of  politics 
— the  only  ambition  common  with 
men  of  equal  rank.  He  showed  talents 
that  might  have  raised  one  so  gifted  by 
circumstance  to  any  height,  and  then 
retired  at  once  into  his  old  habits  and 
old  system  of  pleasure.  "  I  wished  to 
try,"  said  he  once,  "  if  fame  was  worth 
one  headache,  and  I  have  convinced 
myself  that  the  man  who  can  sacrifice 
the  bone  in  his  mouth  to  the  shadow 
of  the  bone  in  the  water  is  a  fool." 
From  that  time  he  never  attended  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  declared  himself 
of  no  political  opinions  one  way  or  the 
other.  Nevertheless,  the  world  had 
a  general  belief  in  his  powers,  and 
Vaudemont  reluctantly  subscribed  to 
the  world's  verdict.  Yet  he  had  done 
nothing,  he  had  i-cad  but  little,  he 
laughed  at  the  world  to  its  face, — and 
that  last  was,  after  all,  the  main  socrf>t 
01  his  ascendancy  over  those  who 
were  drawn  into  his  circle.  That 
contempt  of  the  world  placed  the 
world  at  his  feet.     His  sardonic  and  I 


polished  indififerencc,  tls  professed 
code  that  there  was  no  life  worth 
caring  for  but  his  own  life,  his  exemp- 
tion from  all  cant,  prejudice,  and  dis- 
guise, the  frigid  lubricity  with  which 
he  glided  out  of  the  grasp  of  the  Con- 
ventional, whenever  it  so  pleased  him 
without  shocking  the  Decorums  whose 
sense  is  in  their  ear,  and  who  are  not 
roused  by  the  deed  but  by  the  noise, 
— all  this  had  in  it  the  marrow  and 
essence  of  a  system  triumphant  with 
the  vulgar ;  for  little  minds  give  im- 
portance to  the  man  who  gives  import- 
ance to  nothing.  Lord  Lilburne's 
authority,  not  in  matters  of  taste 
alone,  but  in  those  which  the  world 
calls  judgment  and  common  sense, 
was  regarded  as  an  oracle.  He  cared 
not  a  straw  for  the  oi'dinary  baubles 
that  attract  his  order;  he  had  refused 
both  an  earldom  and  the  garter,  and 
this  was  often  quoted  in  his  honour. 
But  you  only  try  a  man's  virtue  when 
you  offer  him  something  that  he 
covets.  The  eai-ldom  and  the  garter 
were  to  Lord  Lilburne  no  more  tempt- 
ing inducements  than  a  doll  or  a 
skipping-rope ;  had  you  offered  him 
an  infallible  cure  for  the  gout,  or  an 
antidote  against  old  age,  j'ou  might 
have  hired  him,  as  y^our  lackey,  on 
your  own  terms.  Lord  Lilburne's 
next  heir  was  the  son  of  his  only  bro- 
ther, a  person  entirely  dependant  on 
his  uncle.  Lord  Lilburne  allowed 
him  1000?.  ayear,  and  kept  him 
always  abroad  in  a  diplomatic  situ- 
ation. He  looked  upon  his  successor 
as  a  man  who  wanted  power,  but  not 
inclination,  to  become  his  assassin. 

Though  he  lived  sumptuously  and 
grudged  himself  nothing.  Lord  Lil- 
burne was  far  from  an  extravagant 
man  :  he  might,  indeed,  be  considered 
close ;  for  he  knew  how  much  of  com- 
fort and  consideration  he  owed  to  his 
money,  and  Valued  it  accordingly  : 
he  knew  the  best  speculations  and 
the   best   investments.      If  he   took 
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shares  in  an  American  canal,  you 
miglit  be  sure  that  the  shares  would 
soon  be  double  in  value ;  if  he  pur- 
chased an  estate,  you  might  be  cer- 
tain it  was  a  bargain.  This  pecuniary 
tact  and  success  necessarily  augmented 
his  fame  for  wisdom. 

He  had  been  in  early  life  a  success- 
ful gambler,  and  some  suspicious  of 
his  fair  play  had  been  noised  abroad  ; 
but,  as  has  been  recently  seen  in  the 
instance  of  a  man  of  rank  equal  to 
Lilburne's,  though,  perhaps,  of  less 
acute  if  more  cultivated  intellect,  it  is 
(ong  before  the  pigeon  will  turn 
round  upon  a  falcon  of  breed  and 
mettle.  The  rumours,  indeed,  were  so 
vague  as  to  carry  with  them  no 
weight.  During  the  middle  of  his 
career,  when  in  the  full  flush  of  health 
and  fortune,  he  had  renounced  the 
gaming-table.  Of  late  years,  as  ad- 
vancing age  made  time  more  heavy, 
he  had  resumed  the  resource,  and 
with  all  his  former  good  luck.  The 
money-market,  the  table,  the  sex,  con- 
stituted the  other  occupations  and 
amusements  with  which  Lord  Lil- 
burne  filled  up  his  rosy  leisure. 

Another  way  by  which  this  man 
had  acquired  reputation  for  ability 
■was  this, — he  never  pretended  to  any 
branch  of  knowledge  of  which  he  was 
ignorant,  any  more  than  to  any  virtue 
in  which  he  was  deficient.  Honesty 
itself  was  never  more  free  from 
quackery  or  deception  than  was  this 
embodied  and  walking  Vice.  If  the 
world  chose  to  esteem  him,  he  did  not 
buy  its  opinion  by  imposture.  No 
man  ever  saw  Lord  Lilburne's  name 
in  a  public  subscription,  whether  for 
a  new  church,  or  a  Bible  Society,  or  a 
distressed  flimily, — no  man  ever  heard 
of  his  doing  one  generous,  benevolent, 
»r  kindly  action, — no  man  was  ever 
startled  by  one  philanthropic,  pious, 
or  amiable  sentiment  from  those 
mocking  lips.  Yet.  in  spite  of  aJI 
this,  John   Lord   Lilburne   was    not 
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only  esteemed  but  liked  by  the  world, 
and  set  up  in  the  chair  of  its  Rhadaman- 
thuscs.  In  a  word,  he  seemed  to 
Vandemont,  and  he  was  so  in  reality, 
a  brilliant  example  of  the  might  of 
Circumstance — an  instance  of  what 
may  be  done  ^a  the  way  of  reputation 
and  iufiuence  by  a  rich,  well-born 
man,  to  whom  the  will  a  kingdom  io. 
A  little  of  genius,  aiid  Lord  Lilburne 
would  have  made  his  vices  notorious 
and  his  deficiencies  glaring;  a  'ittle 
of  heart,  and  his  habits  would  have 
led  him  into  countless  follies  and  dis- 
creditable scrapes.  It  was  the  lead 
and  the  atone  that  he  carried  about 
him,  that  preserved  his  equilibrium, 
no  matter  which  way  the  breeze  blew. 
But  all  his  qualities,  positive  or  nega- 
tive, would  have  availed  him  nothing 
without  that  position  which  enabled 
him  to  take  his  ease  in  that  inn,  the 
world — which  presented,  to  every  de 
tection  of  his  want  of  intrinsic  noblc' 
ness,  the  irreproachable  respectability 
of  a  high  name,  a  splendid  mansion, 
and  a  rent-roll  without  a  flaw.  Vaude- 
mont  drew  comparisons  between 
Lilburne  and  Gawtrey,  and  he  com- 
prehended at  last,  why  one  was  a  low 
rascal  and  the  other  a  great  man. 

Although  it  was  but  a  few  days 
after  their  first  introduction  to  each 
other,  Vaudemont  had  been  twice  to 
Lord  Lilljurne's,  and  their  acquaint 
ance  was  already  on  an  easy  footing— 
when  one  afternoon,  as  the  former  was 
riding  through   the   streets   towards 

H ,  he  met  the  peer,  mounted  on 

a  stout  cob,  which,  from  its  symme- 
trical strength,  pure  English  breed, 
and  exquisite  grooming,  showed  some- 
thing of  those  sporting  tastes  for 
which,  in  earlier  life,  Loid  Lilburne 
had  been  noted. 

"  Why,  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont, 
"  what  brings  you  to  this  part  of  the 
town? — curiosity  and  the  desire  to 
explore  1 " 

"  That  might  L>e  natural  enough  in 
17 
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me ;  but  you,  who  know  London 
60  well;  —  rather  what  brings  you 
here'!" 

'•  Why  I  am  returned  from  a  long 
ride.  I  have  had  symptoms  of  a  fit  of 
the  gout,  and  been  trying  to  keep  it 
off  by  exercise.  I  have  been  to  a 
cottage  that  belongs  to  me,  some 
aiiles  from  town — a  pretty  place 
enough  by  the  way — you  must  come 
and  see  me  there  next  month,  I  shall 
fill  the  house  for  a  battue  I  I  have 
some  tolerable  covers — you  are  a  good 
shot,  I  suppose  ■? " 

"  I  have  not  practised,  except  with 
a  rifle,  for  some  years." 

"  That  'a  a  pity ;  for  as  I  think  a 
week's  shooting  once  a-year  quite 
enough,  I  fear  that  your  visit  to  me 
at  Fernside  may  not  be  sufficiently 
\ong  to  put  your  hand  in." 

"  Fernside ! " 

"Yes ;  is  the  name  familiar  to  youl" 

"  I  think  I  have  heard  it  before. 
Did  your  lordship  purchase  or  inherit 
it?" 

"  I  bought  it  of  my  brother-in-law. 
it  belonged  to  his  brother — a  gay, 
wild  sort  of  fellow,  who  broke  his 
neck  over  a  "ix-barredgate ; — through 
that  gate  my  friend  Robert  walked 
the  same  day  into  a  very  fine  estate  ! " 

"  I  have  heard  so.  The  late  Mr. 
Beaufort,  then,  left  no  children  ?" 

"  Yes ;  two.  But  they  came  into 
the  world  in  the  primitive  way  in 
which  Mr.  Owen  wishes  us  all  to  come 
— too  naturally  for  the  present  state 
of  society,  and  Mr.  Owen's  parallelo- 
gram was  not  ready  for  them.  By 
the  way,  one  of  them  disappeared  at 
Paris ; — you  never  met  with  him.  I 
suppose  1 " 

"  Under  what  name  1" 

"  Morton." 

"  Morton ! — hem  I  What  Christian 
namel" 

"  Philip." 

"  Philip  ! — no.  l*ut  did  Mr.  Beau- 
fort do  nothing  for  the  young  men  1 


I  think  I  have  heard  somewhere  thai 
he  took  compassion  on  one  of  them." 
"  Have  you  1  Ah,  my  brother-in- 
law  is  precisely  one  of  those  excellent 
men  of  whom  the  world  always  speaks 
well.  No ;  he  would  very  willingly 
have  served  either  or  both  the  boys, 
but  the  mother  refused  all  his  over- 
tures and  went  to  law,  I  fancy.  The 
elder  of  these  bastards  turned  out  a 
sad  fellow,  and  the  younger, — I  don't 
know  exactly  where  he  is,  but  no 
doubt  with  one  of  his  mother's  rela- 
tions. You  seem  to  interest  yourself 
in  natural  children,  my  dear  Vaude- 
mont  ] " 

"  Perhaps  you  have  heard  that 
people  have  doubted  if  I  were  a  na- 
tural son  1 " 

"Ah!  I  understand  now.  But  are 
you  going  ] — I  was  in  hopes  you  would 

have  turned  back  my  way,  and " 

"  You  are  very  good  ;  but  I  have 
a  particular  appointment,  and  I  am 
now  too  late.  Good  morning,  Lord 
Lilburne." 

Sidney  with  one  of  his  mother's 
relations !  Returned,  perhaps,  to  the 
Mortons  !  How,  had  he  never  he/ore 
chanced  on  a  conjecture  so  probable? 
He  would  go  at  once ! — that'very  night 
he  would  go  to  the  house  from  which 
he  had  taken  his  brother.  At  least, 
and  at  the  worst,  they  might  give  him 
some  clue. 

Buoyed  with   this   hope  and  this 

resolve,  he  rode  hastily  to  H ,  to 

announce  to  Simon  and  Fanny  that 
he  should  not  return  to  them,  per- 
haps, for  two  or  three  days.  As  he 
entered  the  suburb,  he  drew  up  by  the 
statuary  of  whom  he  had  purchased 
his  mother's  grave-stone. 

The  artist  of  the  melancholy  trade 
was  at  work  in  his  yard. 

"  Ho  !   there  !  "    said    Vaudemont 

looking  over  the  low  railing;  "  is  the 

tomb  I  have  ordered  nearly  finished  ?" 

"  Why,  sir,  as  you  were  so  anxious 

for  despatch,  and  as  it  would  take  a 
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long  time  to  get  a  new  one  ready,  T 
thought  of  giving  you  this,  which  is 
finished  all  but  the  inscription.  It 
was  meant  for  Miss  Deborah  Primme ; 
but  her  nephew  and  heir  called  on  me 
yesterday  to  say,  that  as  the  poor  lady 
died  worth  less  by  50001.  than  he  had 
expected,  he  thought  a  handsome 
wooden  tomb  would  do  as  well,  if  I 
could  get  rid  of  this  for  him.  It 
is  a  beauty,  sir.  It  will  look  so 
cheerful " 

"  Well,  that  will  do  :  and  you  can 
place  it  now  where  I  told  you." 

"  In  three  days,  sir." 

"  So  be  it."  And  he  rode  on,  matter- 
ing, "Fanny,  your  pious  wish  will  be 
fulfilled.  But  flowers, — will  they  suit 
that  stone  1 " 

He  put  up  his  horse,  and  walked 
through  the  lane  to  Simon's. 

As  he  approaehed  the  house,  he 
saw  Fanny's  bright  eyes  at  the  window. 
She  was  watching  his  return.  She 
hastened  to  open  the  door  to  him,  and 
the  world's  wanderer  felt  what  music 
there  is  in  the  footstep,  what  summer 
there  is  in  the  smile,  of  Welco7ne  ! 

"  My  dear  Fanny,"  he  said,  afiected 
by  her  joyous  greeting,  "it  makes  my 
heart  warm  to  see  you.  I  have  brought 
you  a  present  from  town.  When  I  was 
a  boy,  I  remember  that  my  poor 
mother  was  fond  of  singing  some 
simple  songs,  which  often,  somehow 
or  other,  come  back  to  me,  when  I 
see  and  hear  you.  I  fancy  you  would 
understand  and  like  them  as  well  at 
least  as  I  do — for  Heaven  knows  (he 
Added  to  himself)  my  ear  is  dull 
enough  generally  to  the  jingle  of 
rhyme."  And  he  placed  in  her  hands 
a  little  volume  of  those  exquisite 
songs  in  which  Burns  has  set  Nature 
to  music. 

"  Oh !  you  are  so  kind,  brother," 
said  Fanny,  with  tears  swimming  in 
her  eyes,  and  she  kissed  the  book. 

After  their  simple  meal,  Vaude- 
mont  broke  to  Fanny  and  Simon  the 


intelligence  of  his  intended  departure 
for  a  few  days.  Simon  heard  it  with 
the  silent  apathy  into  which,  except 
on  rare  occasions,  his  life  had  settled. 
But  Fanny  turned  away  her  face  and 
wept. 

"  It  is  but  for  a  day  or  two, 
Fanny." 

"  An  hour  is  very — very  long  some- 
times," said  the  girl,  shaking  her  head 
mournfully. 

"  Come,  I  have  a  little  time  yet 
left,  and  the  air  is  mild,  you  have  not 
been  out  to-day,  shall  we  walk " 

"  Hem ! "  interrupted  Simon,  clear- 
ing his  throat,  and  seeming  to  start 
into  sudden  animation  ;  "  liad  not  you 
better  settle  the  board  and  lodging 
before  you  go  ]  " 

"  Oh,  grandfather ! "  cried  Fanny, 
springing  to  her  feet,  with  such  a  blush 
upon  her  face. 

"  Nay,  child,"  said  Vaudemont,, 
laughingly  ;  "  your  grandfather  only 
anticipates  me.  But  do  not  talk  of 
board  and  lodging ;  Fanny  is  as  a 
sister  to  me,  and  our  purse  is  in 
common." 

"  I  should  like  to  feel  a  sovereign 
— ^just  to  feel  it,"  muttered  Simon,  in 
a  sort  of  apologetic  tone,  that  was 
really  pathetic ;  and  as  Vaudemont 
scattered  some  coins  on  the  table,  the 
old  man  clawed  them  up,  chuckling 
and  talking  to  himself;  and,  rising 
with  great  alacrity,  hobbled  out  of 
the  room  like  a  raven  carrying  some 
cunning  theft  to  its  hiding-place. 

This  was  so  amusing  to  Vaudemont 
that  he  burst  out  fairly  into  an  in- 
controllable  laughter.  Fanny  looked 
at  him,  humbled  and  wondering,  for 
some  moments;  and  then,  creeping 
to  him,  put  her  hand  gently  on  hia 
arm  and  said, — 

"  Don't  laugh — it  pains  me.  It 
was  not  nice  in  grandpapa;  but — 
but,  it  does  not  mean  anything.  It — 
it — don't  laugh — Fanny  feels  so 
sad ! " 
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"  Well,  yoTi  are  right.  Come,  put 
on  your  bonnet,  we  will  go  out." 

Fanny  obeyed  ;  but  with  less  ready 
delight  than  usual.  And  they  took 
their  way  through  lanes  over  which 
hung,  still  in  the  cool  air,  the  leases 
of  the  yellow  autumn. 

Fanny  was  the  first  to  break  silence. 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  timidly, 
"that  people  here  think  me  very 
silly? — do  you  think  so,  UoV 

Vaudemont  was  startled  by  the 
simplicity  of  the  question,  and  hesi- 
tated. Fanny  looked  up  in  his  dark 
face  anxiously  and  inquiringly. 

"Well,"  she  said,  "you  don't  an- 
swer ? " 

"  My  dear  Fanny,  there  are  some 
things  in  wliicii  I  could  wish  you  less 
childlike  and,  perhaps,  less  charming. 
Those  strange  snatches  of  song,  for 
instance " 

"  What !  do  you  not  like  me  to 
sing  1     It  is  my  way  of  talking." 

"  Yes ;  sing,  pretty  one  !  But  sing 
something  that  we  can  understand, — 
sing  tbe  songs  I  have  given  you,  if 
you  will.  And  now,  may  I  ask  why 
you  put  to  me  that  question  ] " 

"  I  have  forgotten,"  said  Fanny, 
absently,  and  looking  down. 

Now,  at  that  instant,  as  Philip 
Vaudemont  bent  over  the  exceeding 
sweetness  of  that  young  face,  a  sudden 
thrill  shot  through  his  heart,  and  he, 
too,  became  silent,  and  lost  in  thought. 
Was  it  possible  that  there  could  creep 
into  his  breast  a  wilder  affection  for 
this  creature  than  that  of  tenderness 
and  pity]  He  was  startled  as  the 
idea  crossed  him.  He  shrunk  from 
it  as  a  profanation — as  a  crime — as  a 
frenzy.  He  with  his  fate  so  uncertain 
tnd  chequered — he  to  link  himself 
rith  one  so  helpless — he  to  debase 
Ihe  very  poeti-y  that  clung  to  the 
mental  temperament  of  this  pure 
being,  with  the  feelings  which  every 
fair  face  may  awaken  to  every  coarse 
\eart — to  love  Fanny !    No    it  was 


(iup»>ssible  !  For  what  could  he  love 
in  her  but  beauty,  which  the  very  spirit 
hail  forgotten  to  guard?  And  she — 
cuiild  she  even  know  what  love  was  ? 
Ho  despised  himself  for  even  ad- 
mitting such  a  thought ;  and  with 
that  iron  and  hardy  vigour  which 
belonged  to  his  mind,  resolved  to 
watch  closely  against  every  fancy  thp  + 
would  pass  the  fairy  boundary  which 
separated  Fanny  from  the  world  of 
women. 

He  was  roused  from  this  self-com 
mune  by  an  abrupt  exclamation  from 
his  companion. 

"  Oh  !  I  recollect  now,  why  I  asked 
you  that  question.  There  is  one  thing 
that  always  puzzles  me — I  want  you 
to  explain  it.  Why  does  everything 
in  life  depend  upon  money  ]  You 
see  even  my  poor  grandfather  forgot 
how  good  you  are  to  us  both,  when — 

when Ah  !  I  don't  understand — i* 

pains — it  puzzles  me  !  " 

"  Fanny,  look  there — no,  to  the 
left — you  see  that  old  woman,  in  rags, 
crawling  wearily  along :  turn  now  to 
the  right — you  see  that  fine  house 
glancing  through  the  trees,  with  a 
carriage-and-four  at  the  gates  1  The 
difference  between  that  old  woman 
and  the  owner  of  that  house  is — 
Money  ;  and  who  shall  blame  _your 
grandfather  for  liking  Money  V 

Fanny  understood ;  and  while  the 
wise  man  thus  moralised,  the  girl, 
whom  his  very  compassion  so  haughtily 
contemned,  moved  away  to  the  old 
woman  to  do  her  little  best  to  smooth 
down  those  disparities  from  which 
wisdom  and  moralising  never  deduct 
a  grain  !  Vaudemont  felt  this  as  he 
saw  her  glide  towards  the  beggar ;  but 
when  she  came  bounding  back  to  him, 
she  had  forgotten  his  dislike  to  her 
songs,  and  was  chaunting,  in  the  glee 
of  the  heart  that  a  kind  act  had  made 
glad,  one  of  her  own  impromptu 
melodies. 
I      Vaudemont   turned    away.      Poor 
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Fanny  had  unconsciously  decided  his  the  clock  strikes  seven — I  have  no 
selt'-conquest :  she  guessed  not  what  j  time  to  lose.  And  you  will  promise 
passed  witliin  him,  but  she  suddenly  me  never  to  stir  out  till  I  return  ?^" 
recollected  what  he  had  said  to  her  I  "  I  "ihall  have  no  heart  to  stir  out," 
about  hot  songs,  and  fancied  him '  said  Fanny,  sadly ;  and  then  in  a 
displeased  '  more  cheerful  voice,  she  added,  "  And 

"  Ah  !    I   will   never   do  it  again.   I  shall  sing  the  songs  you  like,  beior© 
Brother,  don't  turn  away  !"  !  you  come  back  agiiinl" 

"  Hat  we  must  go  home.     Hark  1 1 
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^  Well  did  they  know  that  service  all  by  rote ; 

H.  if  if  -H. 

isomc  singing  loud  ae  if  they  had  complained, 
Some  with  their  notes  another  manner  feigned." 

Chadcbr  :  The  Cuckoo  and  the  Nightingale,  modernised  b$ 
Wordsworth. — Horne's  Edition. 


Akd  once  more,  sweet  Winander- 
mere,  we  are  on  the  banks  of  thy 
happy  hike  ! — The  softest  ray  of  the 
soft  clear  sun  of  early  autumn  trem- 
bled on  the  fresh  waters,  and  glanced 
through  the  leaves  of  the  limes  and 
willows  that  vere  reflected — distinct 
as  a  home  for  the  Naiads — beneath 
the  limpid  surface.  You  might  hear 
in  the  bushes  the  young  blaclcbirds 
trilling  their  finst  untutored  notes. 
And  the  graceful  dragonfly,  his  wings 
glittering  in  the  translucent  sunshine, 
darted  to  and  fro  the  reeds  gathered 
here  and  there  in  the  mimic  bays  that 
."iroke  the  shelving  marge  of  the  grassy 
shore. 

And  by  that  grassy  shore,  and  be- 
neath those  shadowy  limes,  sat  the 
young  lovers.  It  was  the  very  place 
where  Spencer  had  first  beheld 
Camilla.  A  id  now  they  were  met  to 
say  "  Farewell  I" 

"  Oh,  Camilla  !"  said  he,  with  grout 
emotion,  and  eyes  that  swam  in  tears, 
"  be  firm — be  true.  You  know  how 
my  whole  life  is  wrapped  up  in  your 
love.  You  go  amidst  scenes  where  all 
will  tempt  you  to  forget  me.  I  linger 
behind  in  those  wliich  are  consecrated 
by  your  remembrance,  which  will 
speak  to  me,  every  hour  of  you,  Ca- 
milla, since  you  do  love  me — you  do 
— do  you  not  ? — since  you  have  con- 
fessed it  —  since  your  i)arents  have 
consented  to  our  marriage,  provided 
only  that  your  love  last  (for  of  mine 


there  can  be  no  doubt)  for  one  year 
— one  terrible  year — shall  I  not  trust 
you  as  truth  itself?  And  yet  how 
darkly  I  despair  at  times !" 

Camilla  innocently  took  the  bands 
that,  clasped  together,  were  raised  to 
her,  as  if  in  supplication,  and  pressed 
them  kindly  between  her  own. 

"  Do  not  doubt  me — never  doubt 
my  affection.  Has  not  my  father  con- 
sented? Eeflect,  it  is  but  a  year's 
delay ! " 

"  A  year ! — can  you  speak  thus  of  a 
year — a  whole  year  ?  Not  to  see — not 
to  hear  you  for  a  whole  year,  except 
in  my  dreams !  And.  if  at  the  end 
your  parents  waver]  Your  father  — 
I  distrust  him  still.  If  this  delay  is 
but  meant  to  wean  you  from  me, — If, 
at  the  end,  there  are  now  excuses 
found, — if  they  then,  for  some  cause 
or  other  not  now  forseen,  still  refuse 
their  assent  ? — You — may  I  not  still 
look  to  ■Z/OM  ?" 

Camilla  sighed  heavily  ;  and  turn- 
ing iier  meek  fiice  on  her  lover,  said, 
timidly, — "Never  think  that  so  short 
a  time  can  make  me  unfaitliful,  and 
do  not  suspect  that  my  father  will 
break  his  promise." 

"  But,  if  he  does,  you  will  still  be 
mine." 

"  Ah,  Charles,  how  could  you  esteem 
me  as  a  wife  if  I  were  to  tell  you  I 
could  forget  I  am  a  daughter  ?" 

This  was  said  so  touchingly,  and 
with  so  perfect  a  fi-eedom  from  all 
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affectation,  tliat  her  lover  could  only 
reply  by  covering  her  hand  with  his 
kisses.  And  it  was  not  till  after  a 
pause  that  he  continued  passion- 
ately,— 

"  You  do  but  show  me  how  much 
deeper  is  my  love  than  yours.  You 
can  never  dream  how  I  love  you.  But 
I  do  not  ask  you  to  love  me  as  well — 
it  would  be  impos>ible.  My  life  from 
my  earliest  childhood  has  been  passed 
in  these  solitudes  ;  —  a  happy  life, 
though  tranquil  and  monotonous,  till 
you  suddenly  broke  upon  it.  You 
seemed  to  me  the  living  form  of  the 
very  poetry  I  had  worshipped — so 
bright  —  so  heavenly  —  I  loved  you 
from  the  very  first  moment  that  we 
met.  I  am  not  like  other  men  of  my 
age.  I  have  no  pursuit — no  occupa- 
tion—  nothing  to  abstract  me  from 
your  thought.  And  I  love  you  so 
purely  —  so  devotedly,  Camilla.  I 
have  never  known  even  a  passing 
fancy  for  another.  You  are  the  first 
— the  only  woman — it  ever  seemed  to 
me  possible  to  love.  You  are  my 
Eve  —  your  presence  my  paradise  ! 
Think  how  sad  I  shall  be  when  you 
are  gone — how  I  shall  visit  every  spot 
your  footstep  has  hallowed  —  how  I 
shall  count  every  momeuu  till  the 
year  is  past ! " 

While  he  thus  spoke,  he  had  risen 
in  that  restless  agitation  which  be- 
longs to  great  emotion  ;  and  Camilla 
now  rose  also,  and  said,  soothingly,  as 
she  laid  her  hand  on  his  shoulder 
with  tender  but  modest  frankness, 
"  And  shall  I  not  also  think  of  you  ] 
I  am  sad  to  feel  that  you  will  be  so 
much  alone — no  sister — no  brother!" 

"  Do  not  grieve  for  that.  The  me- 
mory of  you  will  be  dearer  to  me  than 
comfort  from  v}  else.  And  you  rmll 
be  true ! " 

Camilla  made  no  answer  by  words, 
but  her  eyes  and  her  colour  spoke. 
And  in  that  moment,  while  plighting 
eternal  tnith,  they  forgot  that  they 
were  about  to  part ! 


Meanwhile,  in  a  room  in  the  house 
which,  screened  by  the  foliage,  way 
only  partially  visible  where  the  lovers 
stood,  sat  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  and 
Mr.  Spencer. 

"  I  assure  you,  sir,"  said  the  formei, 
"  that  I  am  not  insensible  to  the 
merits  of  your  nephew,  and  to  the 
very  handsome  proposals  you  make 
still  I  cannot  consent  to  abridge  the 
time  I  have  named.  They  are  both 
very  young.     What  is  a  year  ] " 

"  It  is  a  long  time  when  it  is  a 
year  of  suspense,"  said  the  reclu.se, 
shaking  his  head. 

"  It  is  a  longer  time  when  it  is  a 
year  of  domestic  dissen.sion  and  re- 
pentance. And  it  is  a  very  true  pro- 
verb,— '  Marry  in  haste  and  repent  at 
leisure.'  No !  If  at  the  end  of  the 
year  the  young  people  continue  of  the 
same  mind,  and  no  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances occur " 

"  No  unforeseen  circumstances,  Mr. 
Beaufort ! — that  is  a  new  condition — 
it  is  a  very  vague  phrase." 

"  My  dear  sir,  it  is  hard  to  please 
you.  Unforeseen  circumstances,"  said 
the  wary  father,  with  a  wise  look, 
"  means  circumstances  that  we  don't 
foresee  at  present.  I  assure  you  that  I 
have  no  intention  to  trifle  with  you, 
and  I  shall  be  sincerely  happy  in  so 
respectable  a  connexion." 

"The  young  people  may  write  to 
each  other  ■?" 

"  Why,  I  '11  consult  Mrs,  Beaufort. 
At  all  events,  it  must  not  be  very 
often,  and  Camilla  is  well  brought 
up,  and  will  show  all  the  letters  to 
her  mother.  I  don't  much  like  a  cor- 
respondence of  that  nature.  It  often 
leads  to  unpleasant  results ;  if,  for 
instance " 

"If  what?" 

"  W^hy,  if  the  parties  change  their 
minds,  and  my  girl  were  to  marry 
another.  It  is  not  prudent  in  matters 
of  business,  my  dear  sir,  to  put  down 
anything  on  paper  that  can  be 
avoided." 
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Mr.  Spencer  opened  his  eyes. 
*  Matters  of  business,  Mr.  Beaufort ! " 

"  Well,  is  not  marriage  a  matter  of 
business,  and  a  very  grave  matter 
too  ■?  More  lawsuits  about  marriage 
and  settlements,  &c.,  than  I  like  to 
think  of. — But  to  change  the  subject. 
You  have  never  heard  anything  more 
of  those  young  men  you  say  1 " 

"  N  0,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  rather 
inaudiblj',  and  lookmg  down. 

"And  it  is  your  firm  impression 
that  the  elder  one,  Philip,  is  dead  1 " 

"  I  don't  doubt  it." 

"  That  was  a  very  vexatious  and  im- 
proper lawsuit  their  mother  brought 
against  me.  Do  you  know  tiiat  some 
wretched  impostor,  who,  it  appears, 
is  a  convict  broke  loose  before  liis 
time,  has  threatened  me  with  another, 
on  the  part  of  one  of  those  young 
men.  You  never  heard  anything  of 
it— eh  1 " 

"  Never,  upon  my  honour." 

"And,  of  course,  you  would  not 
countenance  so  villainous  an  attempt  ] " 

"  Certainly  not." 

"  Because  that  would  break  off  our 
contract  at  once.  But  you  are  too 
much  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour.  Forgive  me  so  improper  a 
question.  As  for  the  younger  Mr. 
Morton,  I  have  no  ill-feeling  against 
him.  But  the  elder ! — Oh,  a  thorough 
reprobate  !  a  very  alarming  character ! 
I  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  any 
member  of  the  family  while  the  elder 
lived ;  it  wouid  only  expose  me  to 
erery  species  of  insult  and  imposition. 
And  now  I  think  we  have  left  our 
young  friend>  alone  long  enough. 

"But  stay,  to  prevent  future  mis- 
understanding, I  may  as  well  read 
over  again  the  heads  of  the  arrange- 
ment you  honour  me  by  proposing. 
You  agree  to  settle  your  fortune  after 
your  decease,  amounting  to  23,000^. 
and  your  house,  with  twenty -five 
acres,  one  rood,  and  two  poles,  more 
or  less,  upon  your  nephew  and  my 
daughter,  jointly — remainder  to  their 


children.  Certainly,  without  offence, 
in  a  worldly  point  of  view,  Camilla 
might  do  better ;  still,  you  are  so  very 
respectable,  and  you  speak  so  hand- 
somely, that  I  cannot  touch  upon 
that  point;  and  I  own,  that  though 
there  is  a  large  nominal  rent-roll 
attached  to  Beaufort  Court,  (indeed, 
there  is  not  a  finer  property  in  the 
county,)  yet  there  are  many  incum 
brances,  and  ready  money  would  not 
be  convenient  to  me.  Arthur, — poor 
fellow,  a  very  fine  young  man,  sir,— 
is,  as  I  have  told  you  in  perfect  con- 
fidence, a  little  imprudent  and  lavish; 
in  short,  your  offer  to  dispense  with 
any  dowry  is  extremely  libei'al,  and 
proves  your  nephew  is  actuated  by  no 
mercenary  feelings :  such  conduct 
prepossesses  me  highly  in  your  favour 
and  his  too." 

Mr.  Spencer  bowed,  and  the  great, 
man  rising,  with  a  stiff  affectation  of 
kindly  affabilitj-,  put  his  arm  into  the 
uncle's,  and  strolled  with  him  across 
the  lawn  towards  the  lovers.  And 
such  is  life — love  on  the  lawn  and 
settlements  in  the  parlour! 

The  lover  was  the  first  to  perceive 
the  approach  of  the  elder  parties. 
And  a  change  came  over  his  face  as 
he  saw  tho  <iry  aspect,  and  marked 
the  stealthy  stride,  of  his  future 
father-in-law ;  for,  then,  there  flashed 
across  him  a  dreary  reminiscence  of 
early  childhood ;  the  happy  evening 
when,  with  his  joyous  father,  that 
grave  and  ominous  aspect  was  first 
beheld ;  and  then  the  dismal  burial, 
the  funereal  sables,  the  carriage  at  the 
door,  and  he  himself  clinging  to  the 
cold  uncle  to  ask  him  to  say  a  word 
of  comfort  to  the  mother  who  now 
slept  far  away. 

"  Well,  my  young  friend,".said  Mr. 
Beaufort,  patronisingly,  "your  good 
uncle  and  myself  are  quite  agreed — 
a  little  time  for  reflection,  that 's  all. 
Oh !  I  don't  think  the  worse  of  you 
for  wishing  to  abridge  it.  But  papas 
must  be  papas." 
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There  was  so  little  jocular  about 
that  sedate  man,  that  this  attempt  at 
jovial  good  humour  seemed  harsh 
and  grating  —  the  hinges  of  that 
wily  mouth  wanted  oil  for  a  hearty 
tmile. 

"■  Come,  don't  be  faint-hearted,  Mr. 
Charles.  '  Faint  heart,' — you  know 
the  proverb.  You  must  stay  and  dine 
with  us.  We  return  to-morrow  to 
town.  I  should  tell  you, that  I  received 
this  morning  a  letter  from  my  son 
Arthur,  announcing  his  return  from 
Baden,  so  we  must  give  him  the  meet- 
ing— a  very  joyful  one  you  may  guess. 
We  have  not  seen  him  these  three 
years.  Poor  fellow !  he  says  he  has 
been  very  ill,  and  the  waters  have 
ceased  to  do  him  any  good.  But  a 
little  quiet  and  country  air  at  Beau- 
fort Court  will  set  him  up,  I  hope." 

Thus  running  on  about  his  son, 
then  about  his  shooting — about  Beau- 
fort Court  and  its  splendours — about 
parliament  and  its  fatigues — about 
the  last  French  Eevolution,  and  the 
last  English  election  —  about  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  and  her  good  qualities  and 
bad  health — about,  in  short,  every- 
thing relating  to  himself,  some  things 
relating  to  the  public,  and  nothing 
that  related  to  the  persons  to  whom 
his  conversation  was  directed,  Mr. 
Robert  Beaufort  wore  away  half  an 
hour,  when  the  Spencers  took  their 
leave,  promising  to  return  to  dinner. 

"  Charles,"  said  Mr.  Spencer,  as  the 
boat,  which  the  young  man  rowed, 
bounded  over  the  water  towards  their 
quiet  home ;  "  Charles,  I  dislike  these 
Beauforts ! " 

"Not  the  daughter  1" 

"  No,  she  is  beautiful,  and  seems 
good  :  not  so  handsome  as  your  poor 

mother,  but  who  ever  was  ] "  here 

Mr.  Spencer    sighed,   and    repeated 
some  lines  from  Shenstone. 

"  Do  you  think  Mr.  Beaufort  sus- 
pects in  the  least  who  I  ami" 

"  Why,  that  puzzles  me ;  I  rather 
think  he  does." 


"  And  that  is  the  cause  of  the  delay ' 
I  knew  it." 

"  No,  on  the  contrary,  I  incline  to 
think  he  has  some  kindly  feeling  to 
you,  though  not  to  your  brother,  anc? 
that  it  is  such  a  feeling  that  made 
him  consent  to  your  marriage.  He 
sifted  me  very  closely  as  to  what  I 
knew  of  the  young  Mortons — observed 
that  you  were  very  handsome,  and 
that  he  had  fancied  at  first  that  he  had 
seen  you  before." 

"  Indeed ! " 

"  Yes :  and  looked  hard  at  me 
while  he  spoke  ;  and  said  more  than 
once,  significantly,  '  So  his  name  is 
Charles  ] '  He  talked  about  some 
attempt  at  imposture  and  litigation, 
but  that  was,  evidently,  merely  in- 
vented to  sound  me  about  your  bro- 
ther— whom,  of  course,  he  spoke  ill 
of — impressing  on  me,  three  or  four 
times,  that  he  would  never  have  any- 
thing to  say  to  any  of  the  family 
while  Philip  lived." 

"And  you  told  him,"  said  the 
young  man,  hesitatingly,  and  with  a 
deep  blush  of  shame  over  his  face, 

"that  you  were  persuad that  is, 

that    you    believed    Philip    was  — 
was " 

"Was  dead!  Yes  —  and  without 
confusion.  For  the  more  I  reflect 
the  more  I  think  he  must  be  dead. 
At  all  events,  you  may  be  sure  that 
he  is  dead  to  us,  that  we  shall  never 
hear  more  of  him." 

"Poor  Philip!" 

"  Your  feelings  are  natural ;  they 
are  worthy  of  your  excellent  heart; 
but  remember,  what  would  have  be- 
come of  you  if  you  had  stayed  with 
him ' " 

"True!"  said  the  brother,  with  a 
slight  shudder, — "  a  career  of  suffer- 
ing—  crime — perhaps,  the  gibbet! 
Ah  !  what  do  I  owe  you?" 

The  dinner-party  at  Mr.  Beaufort's 
that  day  was  constrained  and  formal, 
though  the  host,  in  unusual  good- 
humour,   sought    to    make    himself 
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Agreeable.  Mrs.  Beaufort,  languid 
and  afflicted  with  headache,  said  little. 
The  two  Spencers  were  yet  more 
silent.  But  the  younger  sat  next  to 
her  he  loved ;  and  both  hearts  were 
full :  and  in  the  evening,  they  con- 
trived to  creep  apart  into  a  corner  l>y 
the  window,  through  which  the  starry 
heavens  looked  kindly  on  them.  They 
conversed  in  whispers,  with  long 
pauses  between  each :  and  at  times, 
Camilla's  tears  flowed  silently  down 
her  cheeks,  and  were  followed  by  the 
false  smiles  intended  to  cheer  her 
lover. 

Time  did  not  fly,  but  crept  on 
breathlessly  and  heavily.  And  then 
came  the  last  parting — formal,  cold — 
before  witnesses.  But  the  lover  could 
not  restrain  his  emotion,  and  the  hard 
father  heard  his  suppressed  sob,  as  he 
closed  the  door. 

It  will  now  be  well  to  explain  the 
cause  of  Mr.  Beaufort's  heightened 
spirits,  and  the  motives  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  his  daughter's  suitor. 

This,  perhaps,  can  be  best  done,  by 
laying  before  the  reader  the  following 
letters  that  passed  betwc  n  Mr.  Beau- 
fort and  Lord  Lilburne. 

From  Lord  Lilburn*  to  Robert 
Beaufort,  Esq    M.P. 

"  Dear  BEAtrFORT, — I  think  I  have 
settled,  pretty  satisfactorily, your  affair 
with  your  unwelcome  visitor.  The 
first  thing  it  seemed  to  me  necessary 
to  do,  was  to  learn  exactly  what  and 
who  he  was,  and  with  what  parties 
that  could  annoy  you,  he  held  inter- 
course. I  sent  for  Sharp,  the  Bow- 
street  officer,  and  placed  him  in  the 
hall  to  mark,  and  afterwards  to  dog 
and  keep  watch  on  your  new  friend. 
The  moment  the  latter  entered,  I  saw 
at  once,  from  his  dress  and  his  address, 
that  he  was  a  '  scamp  ;'  and  thought 
it  highly  inexpedient  to  place  you  in 
his  power  by  any  money  transactions. 
Whiie  talking  with  him.  Sharp  sent 
in  a  Inllet  containing  his  recognition 


of  our  gentleman  as  a  transported 
convict 

"  I  acted  accordingly ;  soon  saw, 
from  the  fellow's  manner,  that  he  had 
returned  before  his  time ;  and  sent 
him  away  with  a  promise,  which  you 
may  be  sure  he  believes  will  be  kept, 
that  if  he  molest  you  farther,  he  shall 
return  to  the  colonies,  and  that  if  his 
lawsuit  proceed,  his  witness  or  wit- 
nesses shall  be  indicted  for  conspiracy 
and  perjury.  Make  your  mind  easy 
80  far.  For  the  rest,  I  own  to  you  that 
I  think  what  he  says  probable  enough : 
but  my  object  in  setting  Sharp  to 
watch  him,  is  to  learn  what  other 
parties  he  sees.  And  if  there  be  really 
i  anything  formidable  in  his  proofs  or 
witnesses,  it  is  with  those  other  par- 
ties  I  advise  you  to  deal.  Never 
I  transact  business  with  the  go-between, 
if  you  can  with  the  principal.  Remem- 
ber, the  two  young  men  are  the  persons 
to  arrange  with  after  all.  They  must 
be  poor,  and  therefore  easily  dealt 
with.  For  if  poor,  they  will  think  a 
bird  in  the  hand  worth  two  in  the 
bush  of  a  lawsuit. 

"  If,  through  Mr.  Spencer,  you  can 
learn  anything  of  either  of  the  young 
men,  do  so ;  and  try  and  open  some 
channel,  through  which  you  can  always 
establish  a  communication  with  them, 
if  necessary.  Perh  aps,  by  learning  their 
early  history,  you  may  learn  some- 
thing to  put  them  into  your  power. 

"  I  have  had  a  twinge  of  the  gout 
this  morning ;  and  am  likely,  I  fear, 
to  be  laid  up  for  some  weeks. 
"  Yours  truly, 

"  Lilburne. 

"  P.S. — Sharp  has  just  been  here 
He  followed  the  man  who  calls  him- 
self '  Captain  Smith '  to  a  house  in 
Lambeth,  where  he  lodges,  and  from 
which  he  did  not  stir  till  midnight, 
when  Sharp  ceased  his  watch.  On  re- 
newing it  this  morning,  he  found  that 
the  captain  had  gone  ofi',  to  what 
place  Sharp  has  not  yet  discovered. 

"  Burn  this  immediately." 
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From  RoBEBT  Beaufort,  Esq.  M.l'., 
to  the  Lord  Lilburnl. 

"  Dkar  Lilburnb,  —  Accept  my 
Trarmest  thanks  for  your  kindness  ; 
you  have  done  admirably,  and  I  do 
not  see  that  I  have  anything  further 
to  apprehend.  I  suspect  that  it  was 
an  entire  fabrication  on  that  man's 
part,  and  your  firmness  has  foiled  his 
wicked  designs.  Only  think,  I  have 
discovered — I  am  sure  of  it — one  of 
vhe  Mortons ;  and  he,  too,  though  the 
younger,  yet,  in  all  probability,  the 
sole  pretender  the  fellow  could  set 
up.  You  remember  that  the  child 
Sidney  had  disappeared  mysteriously, 
— you  remember  also,  how  much  that 
Mr.  Spencer  had  interested  himself 
in  finding  out  the  same  Sidney. 
Well, — this  gentleman  at  the  Lakes 
is,  as  we  suspected,  the  identical  Mr. 
Spencer,  and  his  aoidisant  nephew, 
Camilla's  suitor,  is  assuredly  no  other 
than  the  lost  Sidney.  The  moment 
I  saw  the  young  man  I  recognised 
him,  for  he  is  very  little  altered,  and 
has  a  great  look  of  his  mother  in  the 
bargain.  Concealing  my  more  than 
suspicions,  \,  however,  took  care  to 
sound  Mr.  Spencer  (a  very  poor  soul), 
and  his  manner  was  so  embarrassed 
as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  matter  ; 
but  in  asking  him  what  he  had  heard 
of  the  brothers,  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  learning  that,  in  all  human  pro- 
bability, the  elder  is  dead  :  of  this 
Mr.  Spencer  seems  convinced.  I  also 
assured  myself  that  neither  Spencer 
nor  the  young  man  had  the  remotest 
connexion  with  our  Captain  Smith, 
nor  any  idea  of  litigation.  This  is 
very  satisfactory,  you  will  allow.  And 
now,  I  hope  you  will  approve  of  what 
I  have  done.  I  find  that  young  Mor- 
ton, or  Spencer,  as  he  is  called,  is 
desperately  enamoured  of  Camilla ; 
he  seems  a  meek,  well-conditioned, 
amiable,  young  man,  writes  poetry  ; 
— in  short,  rather  weak  than  other- 
wise.    T   have    demanded    a   jear'a 


delay,  to  allow  mutual  trial  and  reflec- 
tion.    This  gives  us  the  chaniitl  for 
constant  information  which  you  advise 
me  to  establish,  and  I  shall  have  the 
opportunity  to  learn  if  the  imj)ostor 
makes  any  communication  to  them, 
or  if  there  be  any  news  of  the  brother. 
If  by  any  trick  or  chicanery  (for  I  will 
never  believe  that  there  was  a  mar- 
riage) a  law-suit  that  might  be  critical 
or  hazardous  can  be  cooked  up,  I  can, 
I   am   sure,  make  such   terms  with 
Sidney,   through    his    love    for    my 
daughter,   as    would  effectively   and 
permanently  secure  me  from  all  fur- 
ther trouble    and    machinations    in 
regard    to    my    property.      And   if, 
during  the  year,  we  convince  ourselves 
that,  after  all,  there  is  not  a  leg  of  law 
for  any  claimant  to  stand  on,  I  may 
be  guided  by  other  circumstances  how 
far  I  shall  finally  accept  or  reject  the 
suit.    That  must  depend  on  any  other 
views  we  may  then  form  for  Camilla  ; 
and  I  shall  not  allow  a  hint  of  such 
an  engagement  to  get  abroad.     At 
the  worst,  as  Mr.  Spencer's  heir,  it  is 
not  so  very  bad  a  match,  seeing  that 
they  dispense  with  all  marriage-por- 
tion, &c. — a   proof  how  easily  they 
can  be   managed.      I   have    not   let 
Mr.   Spencer  see  that   I  have  disco- 
vered his  secret,  I  can  do  that  or  not, 
according  to  circumstances  hereafter, 
neither  have  I  said  anything  of  my 
discovery  to  Mrs.  B.  or  Camilla.     At 
present,  '  least  said  soonest  mended. 
I  heard  from  Arthur  to-day.     He  is 
on  his  road  home,  and  we  hasten  to 
town,   sooner  than   we   expected,  to 
meet  him.     He  compIsHns  still  of  his 
health.     We    shall   all   go   down   to 
Beaufort  Court.  I  write  this  at  night, 
the  pretended  uncle  and  sham  nephew 
having  just  gone.     But   though   we 
start  to-morrow,  you  will  get  this  a 
day  or  two  before  we  arrive,  as  Mrs. 
Beaufort's  health  renders  short  stages 
necessary.      I    really    do   hope   that 
Arthur,  also,  will  not  be  an  invalid, 
poor  fellow !  one  in  a  family  is  quit? 
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enough ;  and  I  find  Mrs.  Beaufort's 
tielieacy  very  inconvenient,  especially 
in  moving  about  and  in  keeping  up 
one's  county  connexions.  A  young 
man's  health,  however,  is  soon  re- 
stored. I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  of 
your  gout,  except  that  it  carries  off 
all  other  complaints.  I  am  very  well, 
thank  Heaven ;  indeed,  my  health 
has  been  much  better  of  late  years : 
Beaufort  Court  agrees  with  me  so  well ! 
The  more  I  reflect,  the  more  I  am 
astonished  at  the  monstrous  and  wicked 
impudence  of  that  fellow — to  defraud 
a  man  out  of  his  own  property !  You 
ire  quite  right, — certainly  a  con- 
Bpiracy.  "  Yours  truly, 

"  R.  B. 

"  P.  S. — I  shall  keep  a  constant  eye 
on  the  Spencers. 

"  Burn  this  immediately." 

After  he  had  written  and  sealed 
this  letter,  Mr.  Beaufort  went  to  bed 
and  slept  soundly. 

And  the  next  day  that  place  was 
desolate,  and  the  board  on  the  lawn 
announced  that  it  was  again  to  be 
lei.  But  thither  daily,  in  rain  or 
sunshine,  came  the  solitary  lover,  as 
a  bird  that  seeks  its  young  in  the 
deserted  nest : — Again  and  again  he 
haunted  the  spot  where  he  had  strayed 
with   the  lost  one, — and  again  and 


again  murmured  his  passionate  vows 
beneath  the  fast-fading  limes.  Are 
those  vows  destined  to  be  ratified  or 
annulled  ]  Will  the  absent  forget,  or 
the  lingerer  be  consoled  1  Had  the 
characters  of  that  young  romance 
been  lightly  stamped  on  the  fancy 
where  once  obliterated  they  are  erased 
for  ever, — or  were  they  graven  deep 
in  those  tablets  where  the  writing, 
even  when  invisible,  exists  still,  and 
revives,  sweet  letter  by  letter,  when 
the  light  and  the  warmth  borrowed 
from  the  One  Bright  Presence  are 
applied  to  the  faithful  record  ]  There 
is  but  one  Wizard  to  disclose  that 
secret,  as  all  others, — the  old  Grave- 
digger,  whose  Churchyard  is  the  Earth, 
— whose  trade  is  to  find  burial-places 
for  Passions  that  seemed  immortal, — 
disinterring  the  ashes  of  some  long- 
crumbling  Memory, — to  hollow  out 
the  dark  bed  of  some  new-perished 
Hope ; — He  who  determines  all  things, 
and  prophesies  none, — for  his  oracles 
are  uncomprehended  till  the  doom  is 
sealed  : — He  who  in  the  bloom  of  the 
fairest  affection  detects  the  hectic 
that  consumes  it,  and  while  the  hymn 
rings  at  the  altar,  marks  with  his 
joyless  eye  the  grave  for  the  bridal 
vow. — Wherever  is  the  sepulchre, 
there  is  thy   temple,  0  melancholy 
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'Per  ambages  et  ministeria  deortun."* — PbtbontuS, 


Ma.  Roger  Mobtok  was  behind  his 
counter  one  drizzling,  melancholy 
day.  Mr.  Roger  Morton,  alderman, 
and  twice  mayor  of  his  native  town, 
was  a  thriving  man.  He  had  grown 
portly  and  corpulent.  The  nightly 
potations  of  brandy  and  water,  con- 
tinued year  after  year  with  mechanical 
perseverance,  had  deepened  the  roses 
on  his  cheek.  Mr.  Roger  Morton  was 
never  intoxicated — he  "only  made 
himself  comfortable."  His  constitu- 
tion was  strong;  but,  somehow  or 
other,  his  digestion  was  not  as  good 
as  it  might  be.  He  was  certain  that 
something  or  other  disagreed  with 
him.  He  left  oft'  the  joint  one  day — 
the  pudding  another.  Now  he  avoided 
vegetables  as  poison  —  and  now  he 
submitted  with  a  sigh  to  the  doctor's 
interdict  of  his  cigar.  Mr.*  Roger 
Morton  never  thought  of  leaving  off 
the  brandy  and  waiter :  and  he  would 
have  resented  as  the  height  of  imper- 
tinent insinuation  any  hint  upon  that 
score  to  a  man  of  so  sober  and  respect- 
able a  character. 

Mr.  Roger  Morton  was  seated — for 
the  last  four  years,  ever  since  his 
second  mayoralty,   he  had  arrogated 


•  Through  the  mysteriea  and  minister- 
mgs  of  the  gods. 


to  himself  the  dignity  of  a  chair.  He 
received  rather  than  served  his  cus- 
tomers. The  latter  task  was  left  to 
two  of  his  sons.  For  Tom,  after  much 
cogitation,  the  profession  of  an  apothe- 
cary had  been  selected.  Mrs.  Morton 
observed,  that  it  was  a  genteel  busi- 
ness, and  Tom  had  always  been  a 
likely  lad.  And  Mr.  Roger  considered 
that  it  would  be  a  great  comfort  and 
a  great  saving  to  have  his  medical 
adviser  in  his  own  son. 

The  other  two  sons,  and  the  various 
attendants  of  the  shop,  were  plying 
the  profitable  trade,  as  customer  after 
customer,  with  umbrellas  and  in  pat- 
tens, dropped  into  the  tempting 
shelter — when  a  man,  meanly  dressed, 
and  who  was  somewhat  past  middle 
age,  with  a  care-worn,  hungry  face, 
entered  timidly.  He  waited  in  pati- 
ence by  the  crowded  counter,  elbowed 
by  sharp-boned  and  eager  spinsters — 
and  how  sharp  the  elbows  of  spinsters 
are,  no  man  can  tell  who  has  not  forced 
his  unwelcome  way  through  the  agi- 
tated groups  in  a  linendraper's  shop ! 
— the  man,  I  say,  waited  patiently  and 
sadly,  till  the  smallest  of  the  shop- 
boys  turned  from  a  lady,  who,  after 
much  sorting  and  shading,  had  finalljr 
decided  on  two  yards  of  lilac-coloured 
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penny  riband,  and  asked,  in  an  in- 
sinuating professional  tone, — 

"  AVhat  shall  I  show  you,  sir?" 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Mr.  Morton. 
Which  is  he  ] " 

"Mr.  Morton  is  engaged,  sir.  I 
can  give  you  what  you  want." 

"  No — it  is  a  matter  of  business — 
important  business." 

The  boy  eyed  the  napless  aad  drip- 
ping hat,  the  gloveless  hands,  and  the 
rusty  neckcloth  of  the  speaker;  and 
said,  as  he  passed  his  fingers  through 
a  profusion  of  light  curls, — 

"  Mr.  Morton  don't  attend  much  to 
business  himself  now ;  but  that 's  he. 
Any  cravats,  sir  ] " 

The  man  made  no  answer,  but 
moved  where,  near  the  window,  and 
chatting  with  the  banker  of  the  town 
(as  the  banker  tried  on  a  pair  of 
beaver  gloves),  sat  still — after  due  apo- 
logy for  sitting — Mr.  Roger  Morton. 

The  alderman  lowered  his  spectacles 
fts  he  glanced  grimly  at  the  lean  appa- 
rition that  shaded  the  spruce  banker, 
and  said, — 

"  Do  you  want  me,  friend  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir,  if  you  please  ;"  and  the 
man  took  off  his  shabby  hat,  and 
bowed  low. 

"  Well,  speak  out.  No  begging 
petition,  I  hope  1 " 

"  No,  sir  !     Your  nephews " 

The  banker  turned  round,  and  in 
his  turn  eyed  the  new  comer.  The 
linendraper  started  back. 

"Nephews!"  he  repeated,  with  a 
bewildered  look.  "  What  does  the 
man  mean  ?    Wait  a  bit." 

"  Oh,  I  've  done  !  "  said  the  banker, 
smiling.  "  I  am  glad  to  find  we  agree 
BO  well  upon  this  question  :  1  knew 
we  should.  Our  member  will  never 
Buit  us  if  he  goes  on  in  this  way. 
Trade  must  take  care  of  itself.  Good 
day  to  you  ! " 

"  Nephews  ! "  repeated  Mr.  Morton, 
rising,  and  beckoning  to  the  man  to 
follow   him    into   the    back   parlour, 


where  Mrs.  Morton  sat  casting  up  the 
washing  bills. 

"  Now,"  said  the  husband,  closing 
the  door,  "  what  do  you  mean,  my 
good  fellow  ? " 

"  Sir,  what  I  wish  to  ask  you  is — if 
you  can  tell  me  what  has  become  of 

— of  the  young  Beau ,  — that  is. 

of  your  sister's  sons.  I  understand 
there  were  two — and  I  am  told  that 
— that  they  are  l)oth  dead.    Is  it  soi" 

"  What  is  that  to  you,  friend  1 " 

"  An  please  you,  sir,  it  is  a  great 
deal  to  them  J" 

"  Yes — ha  !  ha  ! — it  is  a  great  deal 
to  everybody  whether  they  are  alive 
or  dead ! "  Mr.  Morton,  since  he  ha'l 
been  mayor,  now  and  then  had  his 
joke.     "  But  really " 

"  Eoger !  "  said  Mrs.  Morton,  under 
her  breath, — "  Roger !  " 

"  Yes,  my  dear." 

"  Come  this  way — I  want  to  speak 
to  you  about  this  bill."  The  husband 
approached,  and  bent  over  his  wife. 
"  Who  's  this  man  ]  " 

"I  don't  know." 

"  Depend  on  it,  he  has  some  claim 
to  make — some  bills,  or  something. 
Don't  commit  yourself — the  boys  are 
dead  for  what  we  know  ! "' 

Mr.  Morton  hemmed,  and  returned 
to  his  visitor. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  am  not 
aware  of  what  has  become  of  the 
young  men." 

"  Then  they  are  not  dead — I  thought 
not !"  exclaimed  the  man,  joyouslj'. 

"  That 's  more  than  I  can  say.  It 's 
many  years  since  I  lost  sight  of  the 
only  one  T  ever  saw  ;  and  they  may  be 
both  dead  for  what  I  know." 

"  Indeed  !  "  said  the  man.  "  Then 
you  can  give  me  no  kind  of — of — hint 
like,  to  find  them  out?" 

"  No.   Do  they  owe  you  anything?' 

"  It  does  not  signify  talking  noTi 
sir.     I  beg  your  pardon." 

"  Stay — who  are  you  ? " 

"  I  am  a  very  poor  man,  air," 
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Mr.  Morljn  recoiled. 

"  Poor  !  Oh,  very  well — very  well. 
You  liave  done  with  me  now.  Good 
day — good  day.     I  'm  busy." 

The  stranger  pecked  for  a  moment 
at  his  hat — turned  the  handle  of  the 
door — peered  under  his  grey  eyebrows 
at  the  portly  trader,  who,  with  both 
handfl  buried  in  his  pockets,  his  mouth 
pursed  up,  like  a  man  about  to  say 
"No  " — fidgeted  uneasily  behind  Mrs. 
Morton's  chair.  He  sighed,  shook  his 
head,  and  vanished. 

Mrs.  Morton  rang  the  bell — the 
maid-servant  entered. 

"  Wipe  the  carpet,  Jenny ; — dirty 
feet !    Mr.  Morton, — it 's  a  Brussells !  " 

"  It  was  not  my  fault,  my  dear.  I 
could  not  talk  about  family  matters 
before  the  whole  shop.  Do  you  know, 
I  'd  quite  forgot  those  poor  boys. 
This  unsettles  me.  Poor  Catherine ! 
she  was  so  foiwl  of  them.  A  pretty 
boy  that  Sidney,  too.  What  can  have 
become  of  them  1  My  heart  rebukes 
me.  I  wish  I  had  asked  the  man 
more." 

"  More  ! — why,  he  was  just  going 
to  beg." 

"  Beg — ^yes — very  true ! "  said  Mr. 
Morton,  pausing  irresolutely;  and 
then,  with  a  hearty  tone,  he  cried  out, 
— "  And,  damme,  if  he  had  begged,  1 
could  afford  him  a  shilling !  I  11  go 
after  him."  So  saying,  he  hastened 
back  through  the  shop,  but  the  man 
was  gone — the  rain  was  falling — 
Mr.  Morton  had  his  thin  shoes  on — 
he  blew  his  nose,  and  went  back  to 
the  counter.  But,  there,  still  rose  to 
his  memory  the  pale  face  of  his  dead 
sister ;  and  a  voice  murmured  in  his 
ear,  "  Brother,  where  is  my  child  1 " 

"  Pshaw !  it  is  not  my  fixult  if  he 
ran  away.  Bob,  go  and  get  me  the 
county  paper." 

Mr.  Morton  had  again  settled  him- 
self, and  was  deep  in  a  trial  for 
murder,  when  another  stranger  strode 
haughtily  into  the  shop.  The  new- 
No.  174. 


comer,  wrapped  in  a  pelisse  (>f  furs, 
with  a  thick  moustache,  and  an  eye 
that  took  in  the  whole  shop,  from 
master  to  boy,  from  ceiling  to  floor, 
in  a  glance,  had  the  air  at  once  of  a 
foreigner  and  a  soldier.  Every  look 
fastened  on  him,  as  he  paused  an 
instant,  and  then  walking  up  to  the 
alderman,  said, — 

'•  Sir,  you  are  doubtless  Mr.  Mor- 
ton?" 

"At  your  commands,  sir,"  said 
Roger,  rising  involuntarily. 

"  A  word  with  you,  then,  on  busi- 
ness." 

"  Business  !  "  echoed  Mr.  Morton, 
turnimr  rather  pale,  for  he  began  to 
think  himself  haunted  ;  "  anything 
in  my  line,  sir '!  I  should  be " 

The  stranger  bent  doAvn  his  tall 
stature,  and  hissed  into  Mr.  Morton's 
foreboding  ear, — 

"  Your  nephews  ! " 

Mr.  Morton  was  literally  dumb- 
stricken.  Yes,  he  certainly  vjoa 
haunted  !  He  stared  at  this  second 
questioner,  and  fancied  that  there 
was  something  very  supernatural  and 
unearthly  about  him.  He  was  so  tall, 
and  80  dark,  and  so  stern,  and  so 
strange.  Was  it  the  Unspeakable 
himself  come  for  the  linendraper? 
Nephews  again !  The  uncle  of  the 
babes  in  the  wood  could  hardly  have 
been  more  startled  by  tne  demand  ! 

"  Sir,''  said  Mr.  Morton  at  last,  re- 
covering his  dignity  and  somewhat 
peevishly, — "  sir,  I  don't  know  why 
people  should  meddle  with  my  family 
afl'airs.  I  don't  ask  other  folks  about 
their  nephews.  I  have  no  nephew 
that  I  know  of." 

"  Permit  me  to  speak  to  you,  alone, 
for  one  instant.' 

Mr.    Morton    sighed,    hitched   up 

his  trowsers,  and  led  the  way  to  the 

parlour,  where  Mrs.  Morton,  having 

finished   the  washing  bills,  was  now 

I  engaged   in   tying  certain   pieces  of 

j  bladder  round   certain  pots  of  pre 
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Berves.  The  eldest  Miss  Morton,  a 
young  woman  of  live  or  six-and-twenty, 
who  was  about  to  be  very  advantage- 
ously married  to  a  young  gentleman 
who   dealt  in  coals  and   played   the 

violin  (for  N was  a  very  musical 

town),  had  just  joined  her  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  "  The  Swiss  Boy, 
with  variations,"  out  of  a  sleepy  little 
piano,  that  emitted  a  very  painful  cry 
under  the  awakening  fingers  of  Miss 
Margaret  Morton. 

Mr.  Morton  threw  open  the  door 
with  a  grunt,  and  the  stranger  pausing 
at  the  threshold,  the  full  flood  of 
jound  (key  C)  upon  which  "  the  Swiss 
Boy"  was  swimming  along,  "kine" 
and  all,  for  life  and  death,  came  splash 
upon  him. 

"  Silence  !  can't  you  ] "  cried  the 
father,  putting  one  hand  to  his  ear, 
wliile  with  the  other  he  pointed  to  a 
chair ;  and  as  Mrs.  Morton  looked  up 
from  the  preserves  with  that  air  of 
indignant  suffering  with  which  female 
meekness  upbraids  a  husband's  wanton 
outrage,  Mr.  Roger  added,  shrugging 
his  shoulders, — 

"  My  nephews  again,  Mrs.  M. !  " 

Miss  Margaret  turned  round,  and 
dropped  a  courtesy.  Mrs.  Morton 
gently  let  fall  a  napkin  over  the  pre- 
serves, and  muttered  a  sort  of  saluta- 
tion, as  the  stranger,  taking  off"  his 
hat,  tumea  lo  mother  and  daughter 
one  of  those  noble  faces  in  which 
Nature  has  written  her  grant  and 
warranty  of  the  lordship  of  crea- 
tion. 

"  Pardon  me,"  he  said,  "  if  I  disturb 
vou.  But  my  business  will  be  short. 
I  have  come  to  isk  you,  sir,  frankly, 
and  as  one  who  oas  a  right  to  ask  it, 
what  tidings  you  can  give  me  of  Sidney 
Morton  1 " 

"  Sir,  I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  him.  He  was  taken  from  my 
house,  about  twelve  years  since,  by 
his  brother.  Myself,  and  the  two 
Mr.  Beauforts,  and  another  friend  of 


the  family,  went  in  search  of  them 
both.    My  search  Mled." 

"  And  theirs  1 " 

"I  understood  from  Mr.  Beaufort 
that  they  had  not  been  more  success- 
ful. I  have  had  no  communication 
with  those  gentlemen  since.  But 
that 's  neither  here  nor  there.  In  all 
probability,  the  elder  of  the  boys, — 
who,  I  fear,  was  a  sad  character, — cor- 
rupted and  ruined  his  brother ;  and, 
by  this  time  Heaven  knows  what  and 
where  they  are." 

"  And  no  one  has  inquired  of  yon 
since — no  one  has  asked  the  brother 
of  Catherine  Morton,  nay,  rather  of 
Catherine  Beaufort — where  is  the 
child  intrusted  to  your  card" 

This  question,  so  exactly  similar  to 
that  which  his  superstition  had  rung 
on  his  own  ears,  perfectly  appalled  the 
worthy  alderman.  He  staggered  back 
— stared  at  the  marked  and  stern  face 
that  lowered  upon  him — and  at  last 
cried, — 

"  For  pity's  sake,  sir,  be  just !  What 
could  I  do  for  one  who  left  me  of  his 
own  accord? " 

"  The  day  you  had  beaten  him  like 
a  dog.  You  see,  Mr.  Morton,  I  know 
all." 

"And  what  are  you]"  said  Mr. 
Morton,  recovering  his  English  cou- 
rage, and  feeling  himself  strangely 
browbeaten  in  his  own  house;  — 
"  What  and  who  are  you,  that  you 
thus  take  the  liberty  to  catechise  a 
man  of  my  character  and  respect- 
ability 1" 

"  Twice    mayor "    began   Mrs. 

Morton. 

"  Hush,  mother ! "  whispered  Miss 
Margaret, — "  don't  work  him  up." 

"  I  repeat,  sir,  what  are  you  1 " 

"  What  am  1 1 — your  nephew  !  Who 
am  I  %  Before  men,  I  bear  a  name 
that  I  have  assumed,  and  not  disho 
noured — before  Heaven,  I  am  Philip 
Beaufort ! " 

Mrs.  Morton  dropped  down  upon 
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lier  stool.  Margaret  murmured  "  My 
cousin  !  "  ia  a  tone  that  the  ear  of  the 
musical  coal-merchant  might  not  have 
greatly  relished.  And  Mr.  Morton, 
after  a  long  pause,  came  up  with  a 
frank  and  manly  expression  of  joy, 
and  said, — 

"  Then,  sir,  I  thank  Heaven,  from 
my  heart,  that  one  of  my  sister's 
children  stands  alive  before  me  ! " 

"  And  now,  again,  I — I  whom  you 
accuse  of  having  corrupted  and  ruined 
him — him  for  whom  I  toiled  and 
worked — him,  who  was  to  me,  then, 
as  a  last  surviving  sou  to  some  anxious 
father — I,  from  whom  he  was  reft  and 
robbed — I  ask  you  again  for  Sidney — 
for  my  brother ! " 

"  And  again,  I  say,  that  I  have  no 
information  to  give  you — that — Stay 
a  moment — staJ^  You  must  pardon 
what  I  have  said  of  you  before  you 
made  yourself  known.  I  went  but  by 
the  accounts  I  had  received  from 
Mr.  Beaufort.  Let  me  speak  plainly; 
that  gentleman  thought,  right  or 
wrong,  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
to  separate  your  brother  from  you. 
He  may  have  found  him — it  must  be 
so — and  kept  his  name  and  condition 
concealed  from  us  all,  lest  you  should 
detect  it.     Mrs.  M.,  don't  you  think 

BO?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  so  terrified  I  don't 
know  what  to  think,"  said  Mrs.  Mor- 
ton, putting  her  hand  to  her  forehead, 
and  see-sawing  herself  to  and  fro  upon 
her  stool. 

"  But  since  they  wronged  you — since 
you — you  seem  so  very — very " 

*'  Very  much  the  gentleman,"  sug- 
gested Miss  Margaret. 

"  Yes,  so  much  the  gentleman  ; — 
well  off,  too,  I  should  hope,  sir," — and 
the  experienced  eye  of  Mr.  Morton 
glanced  at  the  costly  sables  that  lined 
the  pelisse — "there  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty in  your  learning  from  Mr.  Bean- 
fort  all  that  you  wish  to  know.  And 
pray,   sir,  may  I  ask,  did  you  send 


any  one  here  to-day  to  make  the  very 
inquiry  you  have  made  C' " 

"  I  ? — No.     What  do  you  mean '? " 

"  Well,  well — sit  down — there  may 
be  something  in  all  this  that  you  may 
make  out  better  than  I  can." 

And  as  Philip  oljeyed,  Mr.  Morton, 
who  was  really  and  honestly  rejoiced 
to  see  his  sister's  son  alive  and  appa- 
rently thriving, ^proceeded  to  relate 
pretty  exactly  the  conversation  he  had 
held  with  the  previous  visitor.  Philip 
listened  earnestly  and  with  attention. 
Who  could  this  questioner  be  ?  Some 
one  who  knew  his  birth — some  one 
who  sought  him  out  1 — some  one,  who 
— Good  Heavens !  could  it  be  the  long- 
lost  witness  of  the  marriage  ? 

As  soon  as  that  idea  struck  him,  he 
started  from  his  seat,  and  entreated 
Morton  to  accompany  him  in  search 
of  the  stranger.  "  You  know  not," 
he  said,  in  a  tone  impressed  with  that 
energy  of  will  in  which  lay  the  talent 
of  his  mind, — "  you  know  not  of  what 
importance  this  may  be  to  my  pros- 
pects— to  your  sister's  fair  name.  If 
it  should  be  the  witness  returned  at 
last !  Who  else,  of  the  rank  you 
describe,  would  be  interested  in  such 
inquiries  ]    Come ! " 

"  What  witness  ? "  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
fretfully.  "  You  don't  mean  to  come 
over  us  with  the  old  story  of  the  mar- 
riage ■? " 

"  Shall  your  wife  slander  your  owe 
sister,  sir  ?  A  marriage  there  was — 
God  yet  will  proclaim  the  right — and 
the  name  of  Beaufort  shall  be  yet 
placed  on  my  mother's  grave-stone. 
Come ! " 

"  Here  are  your  shoes  and  umbrella, 
pa,"  cried  Miss  Margaret,  inspired  by 
Philip's  earnestness. 

"  My  fair  cousin,  I  guess,"  and  as 
the  soldier  took  her  hand,  he  kissed 
the  unreluctant  cheek — turned  to  the 
door — Mr.  Morton  placed  his  arm  in 
Jiis,  and  the  next  moment  they  were 
in  the  street. 
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When  Catherine,  in  her  meek  tones 
had  said,  "  Philip  Beaufort  was  my 
husband,"  Roger  ilorton  had  dis- 
believed  her.       And    now   one   word 


son,  know  so  little  of  the  matter,  had 
almost  suflSced  to  convert  and  to 
convince  the  sceptic.  AVhy  was 
this  ?     Because — Mao    believes    tite 


from  the  son,    vho  could,  in  compari-   StroDKl 
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Quid  VirtuB  et  quid  Sapientia  possil 

Utile  proposuit  nobis  exemplar  Vlyisem. — Hon. 


Mbanwhile  the  object  of  their  search, 
on  quitting  Mr.  Morton's  shop,  had 
walked  slowly  and  sadly  on,  through 
the  plashing  streets,  till  he  came  to  a 
public-house  in  the  outskirts  and  on 
the  high  road  to  London.  Here  he 
took  shelter  for  a  short  time,  drying 
himself  by  the  kitchen  fire,  with  the 
license  purchased  by  fourpennyworih 
of  gin ;  and  having  learned  that  the 
next  coach  to  London  would  not  pass 
for  some  hours,  he  finally  settled  him- 
self in  the  ingle,  till  the  guard's  horn 
should  arouse  him.  By  the  same 
coach  that  the  night  before  had  con- 
veyed Philip  to  N ,  had  the  very 

man  he  sought  been  also  a  passenger ! 
The  poor  fellow  was  sickly  and 
wearied  out :  he  had  settled  into  a 
doze,  when  he  was  suddenly  wakened 
by  the  wheels  of  a  coach  and  the 
trampling  of  horses.  Not  knowing 
how  long  he  had  slept,  and  imagining 
that  the  vehicle  he  had  awaited  was 
at  the  door,  hs  ran  out.  It  was  a 
coach  coming  from  London,  and  the 
driver  was  joking  with  a  pretty  bar- 
maid, who,  in  rather  short  petticoats, 
was  holding  up  to  him  the  customary 
glass.  The  man,  after  satisfying  him- 
self that  his  time  was  not  yet  come, 
was  turning  back  to  the  fire,  when  a 
head  popped  itself  out  of  the  win- 
dow, and  a  voice  cried, — "  Stars  and 
garters  !  Will — so  that 's  you  ! "  At 
the  sound  of  the  voice  the  man  halted 
abruptly,  turned  very  pale,   and  his 

"  He  has  proposed  to  U8  Ulysses  as  a  use- 
ful example  of  bow  much  may  be  accom- 
plished by  Virtue  and  Wisdom." 


limbs  trembled.  Th3  inside  passengei 
opened  the  door,  jumped  out  with  a 
little  carpet-bag  in  his  hand,  took 
forth  a  long  leathern  purse  from  which 
he  ostentatiously  selected  the  coins 
that  paid  his  fare  and  satisfied  the 
coachman,  and  then,  passing  his  arm 
through  that  of  the  acquaintance  he 
had  discovered,  led  him  back  into  the 
house. 

"  Will — Will,"  he  whispered,  "  you 
have  been  to  the  Mortons.  Never 
moind — let 's  hear  all.  Jenny  or  Dolly, 
or  whatever  your  sweet  praetty  name 
is — a  private  room  and  a  pint  of 
brandy,  my  dear.  Hot  water  and  lots 
of  the  grocery.     That 's  right." 

And  as  soon  as  the  pair  found  them- 
selves, with  the  brandy  before  them, 
in  a  small  parlour  with  a  good  fire, 
the  last  comer  went  to  the  door,  shut 
it  cautiously,  flung  his  bag  under  the 
table,  took  off  his  gloves,  spread  him- 
self wider  and  wider  before  the  fire, 
until  he  had  entirely  excluded  every 
ray  from  his  friend,  and  then  suddenly 
turning  so  that  the  back  might  enjoy 
what  the  front  had  gained,  he  ex 
claimed, 

"  Damme,  Will,  you  're  a  praetty 
sort  of  a  breather  to  give  me  the  slip 
in  that  way.  But  in  this  world,  every 
man  for  his-self ! " 

"  I  tell  you,"  said  William,  with 
something  like  decision  in  his  voice, 
"  that  I  will  not  do  any  wrong  to 
these  young  men  if  they  live." 

"  Who  asks  ^you  to  do  a  wrong  to 
them  ? — booby  ! — Perhaps  I  may  b« 
the  best  friend  they  may  have  yet — 
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ay,  or  you  too,  tliough  you  're  the 
ungratefullcst  wliimsicallest  sort  of  a 
son  of  a  giiu  that  ever  I  came  across. 
Come,  help  yourself,  and  don't  roll 
up  your  eyes  in  that  way,  like  a  Muggle- 
tonian  asoide  of  a  Fye-Fye !  " 

Here  the  speaker  paused  a  moment, 
and  with  a  graver  and  more  natural 
tone  of  voice  ptoceeded. 

"  So  you  did  not  believe  me  when 
I  told  you  that  these  brothers  were 
dead,  and  you  have  oeen  to  the  Mor- 
tons to  learn  more  J " 

"  Yes." 

"  Well,  and  what  have  you  learned  1 " 

"  Nothing.  Morton  declares  that 
he  does  not  know  that  they  are  alive, 
but  he  says  also  that  lie  does  not 
know  that  they  are  dead." 

"  Indeed,"  said  the  other,  listening 
with  great  attention;  "  and  you  really 
think  that  he  does  jioi  know  anything 
about  them  1" 

"  I  do,  indeed." 

"  Hum  !  Is  he  a  sort  of  man  who 
would  post  down  the  rhino  to  help 
the  search?" 

"  He  looked  as  if  he  had  the  yellow 
fever  when  I  said  I  was  poor,"  re- 
turned William,  turning  round,  and 
trying  to  catch  a  glimpse  at  the  fire,  as 
he  gulped  his  brandy  and  water. 

"  Then  I  '11  be  d — d  if  I  run  the  risk 
of  calling.  I  have  done  some  things 
in  this  town  by  way  of  busine.ss  before 
now ;  and  though  it 's  a  long  time 
ago,  yet  folks  don't  forget  a  haund- 
some  man  in  a  hurry — especially  if  he 
has  done  'em  1  Now,  then,  listen  to 
me.  You  see,  I  have  given  this  mat- 
ter all  the  'tention  in  jay  power.  '  If 
the  lads  be  dead,'  said  I  to  you, '  it  is 
no  use  burning  one's  fingers  by  hold- 
ing a  candle  to  bones  in  a  coffin.  But 
Mr.  Beaufort  need  not  know  they  are 
dead,  and  we  '11  see  what  we  can  get 
out  of  him ;  and  if  I  succeeds,  as  I 
think  I  shall,  you  and  I  may  hold  up 
our  heads  for  the  rest  of  our  life.' 
Accordingly,  as  I  told  you,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Beaufort,  and — 'Gad,  I  thought 


we  had  it  all  our  own  way.  But  since 
I  saw  you  last,  there's  been  the  devil 
and  all.  When  I  called  again.  Will, 
I  was  shown  in  to  an  old  lord,  sharp 
as  a  gimblet.  Hang  me,  William,  if 
he  did  not  frighten  me  out  of  my 
seven  senses  ! " 

Here  Captain  Smith  (the  reader 
has,  no  doubt,  already  discovered  that 
the  speaker  was  no  less  a  personage) 
took  three  or  four  nervous  strides 
across  the  room,  returned  to  the 
table,  threw  himself  in  a  chair,  placed 
one  foot  on  one  hob,  and  one  on  the 
other,  laid  his  finger  on  his  nose,  and, 
with  a  significant  wink,  said  in  a 
whisper — "  Will,  he  knew  I  had  been 
lagged  !  He  not  only  refused  to  hear 
all  I  had  to  say,  but  threatened  to 
prosecute  —  persecute,  hang,  draw, 
and  quarter  us  both,  if  we  ever  dared 
to  come  out  with  the  truth." 

"  But  what's  the  good  of  the  truth 
if  the  boys  are  dead?"  said  William, 
timidly. 

The  Captain,  without  heeding  this 
question,  continued,  as  he  stirred  the 
sugar  in  his  glass,  "  Well,  out  1 
sneaked,  and  as  soon  as  I  had  got  to 
my  own  door  I  turned  round  and  saw 
Sharp  the  runner  on  the  other  side  of 
the  way — 1  felt  deuced  queer.  How- 
ever, I  went  in,  sat  down,  and  began 
to  think.  I  saw  that  it  was  up  with 
us,  so  far  as  the  old  uns  were  con- 
cerned ;  and  now  it  might  be  worth 
while  to  find  out  if  the  young  uns 
really  were  dead." 

"  Then  you  did  not  know  that  after 
all !     I  thought  so.     Oh,  Jerry  ■" 

"  Why,  look  you,  man,  it  was  not 
our  interest  to  take  their  side  if  we 
could  make  our  bargain  out  of  the 
other.  'Cause  why?  You  are  only 
one  witness — you  are  a  good  fellow, 
but  poor,  and  with  very  shaky  nerves. 
Will.  You  does  not  know  what 
them  big  wigs  are  when  a  man's 
caged  in  a  witness-box — they  flank 
one  up,  and  they  flank  one  down, 
and  they  bully  and  bother,  till  one's 
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like  a  hofse  at  Astley's  dancing  on  hot 
iron.  If  your  testimonj'  broke  down, 
why  it  would  be  all  up  with  the  case, 
and  what  then  would  become  of  us] 
Besides,"  added  the  captain,  with  dig- 
nified candour,  "  I  have  been  lagged, 
it's  no  use  denying  it;  I  am  back 
before  my  time.  Inquiries  about  your 
respectability  would  soon  bring  the 
bulkies  about  me.  And  you  would 
not  have  poor  Jerry  sent  back  to  that 
d — d  lo\>  place  on  t'  other  side  of  the 
Herring-pi;ni],  would  you  ■?"  1 

"  Ah,  Jeny !  '  said  William,  kindly  I 
placing  his    baud   in   bis    brother's, 
"you  know  I  helped  you  to  escape; 
I  left  all  to  come  over  with  you." 

"  >So  you  did,  and  you  're  a  good 
fellow;  though  as  to  leaving  all,  why 
you  had  got  rid  of  all  first.  And 
when  you  told  me  about  the  marriage, 
did  not  I  say  that  I  saw  our  way  to  a 
snug  thing  for  life  1  But  to  return  to 
my  story.  There  is  a  danger  in  going 
■with  the  youngsters.  But  since,  Will, 
— since  nothing  but  hard  words  is  to 
be  got  on  the  other  side,  we'll  do  our 
duty,  and  I'll  find  them  out,  and  do 
the  best  I  can  for  us — that  is,  if  they 
be  yet  above  ground.  And  now  I  '11 
■  own  to  you  that  I  think  I  knows  that 
.the  younger  one  is  alive." 
"You  dor* 

"  Yes !  But  as  he  won't  come  in  for 
anything  unless  his  brother  is  dead, 
we  must  have  a  hunt  for  the  heir. 
Now  I  told  you  that,  many  years  ago, 
there  was  a  lad  with  me,  who,  putting 
all  things  together — seeing  how  the 
Beauforts  came  after  him,  and  recol- 
lecting different  things  he  let  out  at 
the  time — I  feel  pretty  sure  is  your 
old  master's  Hopeful.  I  know  that 
poor  Will  Gawtrey  gave  this  lad  the 
address  of  old  Gregg,  a  friend  of  mine. 
So  after  watching  Sharp  off  the  sly,  I 
went  that  very  night,  or  rather  at  two 
in  the  morning,  to  Gregg's  house,  and, 
after  brushing  up  his  memory,  I  found 
that  the  lad  had  been  to  him,  and  gone 
over  afterwards  to  Paris  in  search  of 


Gawtrey,  who  was  then  keeping  a 
matrimony  shop.  As  I  was  not  rich 
enough  to  go  olT  to  Paris  iu  a  pleasant, 
gentlemanlike  way,  I  allowed  Gregg 
to  put  me  up  to  a  noice,  quiet,  little 
bit  of  business.  Don't  shake  your 
head — all  safe — a  rural  aflair!  That 
took  some  days.  You  see  it  has 
helped  to  new  rig  me,"  and  the  cap- 
tain glanced  complacently  over  a  very 
smart  suit  of  clothes.  "  Well,  on  my 
return  I  went  to  call  on  you,  but  you 
were  flown.  I  half  suspected  you 
might  have  gone  to  the  mother's 
relations  here ;  and  I  thought,  at  all 
events,  that  I  could  not  do  better  than 
go  myself  and  see  what  they  knew  of 
the  matter.  From  what  you  say  I 
feel  I  had  better  now  let  that  alone, 
and  go  over  to  Paris  at  once ;  leave 
me  alone  to  find  out.  And  faith, 
what  with  Sharp  and  the  old  lord,  the 
sooner  I  quit  England  the  better." 

"  And  you  really  think  you  shall 
get  hold  of  them  after  all  1  Oh,  never 
fear  my  nerves  if  I  'm  once  in  the 
right ;  it 's  living  with  you,  and  seeing 
you  do  wrong,  and  hearing  you  talk 
wickedly,  that  makes  me  tremble." 

"  Bother ! "  said  the  captain,  "  you 
need  not  crow  over  me.  Stand  up. 
Will ;  there  now,  look  at  us  two  in 
the  glass  I  Why,  I  look  ten  years 
younger  than  you  do,  in  spite  of  all 
my  troubles.  I  dress  like  a  gentleman, 
as  I  am ;  I  have  money  in  my  pocket; 
I  put  money  in  yours;  without  me 
you  'd  starve.  Look  you,  you  carried 
ov€r  a  little  fortune  to  Australia — 
you  married — you  farmed — you  lived 
honestly,  and  yet  that  d — d  shilly- 
shally disposition  of  yours,  'ticed  into 
one  speculation  to-day,  and  scared  out 
of  another  to-morrow,  ruined  you !  " 

"  Jerry  !  Jerry  ! "  cried  William, 
writhing ;  "  don't — don't." 

"  But  it 's  all  true,  and  I  wants  to 
cure  you  of  preaching.  And  then, 
when  you  were  nearly  run  out,  instead 
of  putting  a  bold  face  on  it,  and  set- 
ting your  shoulder  to  the  wheel,  yo« 
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gives  it  up — you  sells  what  you  have 
• — you  bolts  over,  wife  and  all,  to 
Boston,  because  some  one  tells  you 
you  can  do  better  in  America — you 
are  out  of  the  way  when  a  search  is 
made  for  you — years  ago  when  you 
could  have  benefited  yourself  and  your 
master's  family  without  any  danger 
to  you  or  me — nobody  can  find  you  ; 
'cause  why,  you  could  not  bear  that 
your  old  friends  in  England,  or  in  the 
colony  either,  should  know  that  you 
were  turned  a  slave-driver  in  Ken- 
tucky. You  kick  up  a  mutiny  among 
the  niggars  by  moaning  over  them, 
instead  of  keeping  'em  to  it — you  get 
kicked  out  yourself — your  wife  begs 
you  to  go  back  to  Australia,  where  her 
relations  will  do  something  for  you — 
you  work  your  passage  out,  looking  as 
ragged  as  a  colt  from  grass — wife's 
uncle  don't  like  ragged  nephews-in- 
law — wife  dies  broken-hearted — and 
you  might  be  breaking  stones  on  the 
roads  with  the  convicts,  if  I,  myself  a 
convict,  had  not  taken  compassion  on 
you.  Don't  cry,  Will,  it  is  all  for  your 
own  good — I  hates  cant !  Whereas 
I,  my  own  master  from  eighteen,  never 
stooped  to  serve  any  other  —  have 
dressed  like  a  gentleman — kissed  the 
pretty  girls — drove  my  pheaton — been 
in  all  the  papers  as  '  the  celebrated 
Dashing  Jerry'  —  never  wanted  a 
guinea  in  my  pocket,  and  even  when 
lagged  at  last,  had  a  pretty  little  sum 
in  the  colonial  bank  to  lighten  my 
misfortunes.  I  escape — I  bring  you 
over — and  here  I  am,  supporting  you, 
and,  in  all  probability,  the  one  on 
whom  depends  the  fate  of  one  of  the 
first  families  in  the  country.  And 
you  preaches  at  me,  do  you?  Look 
you.  Will ; — in  this  world,  hojiesty  's 
nothing  without  force  of  character ! 
And  so  your  health  ! " 

Here  the  Captain  emptied  the  rest 
•f  the  brandy  into  his  glass,  drained  it 


at  a  draught,  and,  while  poor  William 
was  wiping  his  eyes  with  a  ragged 
blue  pocket-handkerchief,  rang  the 
bell,  and  asked  what  coaches  would 

pass  that  way  to ,  a  seaport  town, 

at  some  distance.  On  hearing  that 
there  was  one  at  six  o'clock,  the  Cap- 
tain ordered  the  best  dinner  the  larder 
would  afford  to  be  got  ready  as  soon 
as  possible;  and,  when  they  were  again 
alone,  thus  accosted  his  brother — 

"  Now  you  go  back  to  town-— here 
are  four  shiners  for  you.  Keep  quiet 
— don't  speak  to  a  soul — don't  put 
your  foot  in  it,  tliat's  all  I  beg,  and 
I  '11  find  out  whatever  there  is  to  be 
found.    It  is  damnably  out  of  my  way 

embarking  at  ,  but  I  had  best 

keep  clear  of  Lunnon.  And  I  tell 
you  what,  if  these  youngsters  have 
hopped  the  twig,  there's  another  bird 
on  the  bough  that  may  prove  a  gold- 
finch after  all ; — Young  Arthur  Beau- 
fort : — 1  hear  he  is  a  wild,  expensive 
chap,  and  one  who  can't  live  without 
lots  of  money.  Now,  it's  easy  to 
frighten  a  man  of  that  sort,  and  I 
sha'n't  have  the  old  lord  at  his  elbow." 

*'  But  I  tell  you,  that  I  only  care 
for  my  poor  master's  children." 

"  Yes ;  but  if  they  are  dead,  and  by 
saying  they  are  alive  one  can  make 
old  age  comfortable,  there 's  no  harm 
in  it— eh?" 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  William, 
irresolutely.  "  But  certainly  it  is  a 
hard  thing  to  be  so  poor  at  my  time 
of  life  ;  and  so  honest  a  man  as  I  've 
been,  too ! " 

Captain  Smith  went  a  little  too  far 
when  he  said  that  "  honesty  'u  no- 
thing without  force  of  character." 
Still  Honesty  has  no  business  to  be 
helpless  and  draggletailed  ; — she  must 
be  active  and  brisk,  and  make  use  of 
her  wits ;  or,  though  she  keep  clear 
of  the  prison,  'tis  no  very  great  wonder 
if  she  fall  on  the  parish. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

••  Mitts. — Tiis  Macilente,  signior,  begins  to  be  more  sociable  on  a  sudden.' 

Every  Man  out  of  his  Humour. 

"  Punt, — Signior,  you  are  sufficiently  instructed. 
Fast.—yVho,  I,-8ir  ?  "—Ibid. 


After  spending  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  in  vain  inquirie's  and  a  vain 
search,  Philip  and  Mr.  Morton  returned 
to  the  house  of  the  latter. 

"  And  now,"  said  Philip,  "  all  that 
remains  to  he  done  is  this ;  first,  give 
to  the  police  of  the  town  a  detailed 
description  of  the  man ;  and  secondly, 
let  us  put  an  advertisement  both  in 
the  county  journal  and  in  some  of  the 
London  papers,  to  the  effect,  that  if 
the  person  who  called  on  you  will  take 
the  trouble  to  apply  again,  either  per- 
sonally or  by  letter,  he  may  obtain 
the  information  sought  for.  In  case 
he  does,  I  will  ti-ouble  you  to  direct  him 

to  yes — to  Monsieur  de  Vaude- 

mont,  according  to  this  address." 

"  Not  to  you,  then?" 

"  It  is  the  same  thing,"  replied 
Philip,  drily.  "  You  have  confirmed 
my  suspicions,  that  the  Beauforts 
know  something  of  my  brother. 
What  did  you  say  of  some  other  friend 
of  the  family  who  assisted  in  the 
search  1 " 

"Oh,  —  a  Mr.  Spencer!  an  old 
acquaintance  of  your  mother's."  Here 
Mr.  Morton  smiled,  but  not  being  en- 
couraged in  a  joke,  went  on, — "  How- 
ever, that 's  neither  here  nor  there ; 
lie  certainly  never  found  out  your 
brother.  I'or  I  have  had  several 
letters  from  him  at  diflferent  times, 
asking  if  any  news  had  been  heard  of. 
either  of  you." 

And,  indeed,  Spencer  had  taken 
peculiar  pain»  1 1  deceive  *He  Mortons, 


whose  interposition  he  feared  little 
less  than  that  of  the  Beauforts. 

"  Then  it  can  be  of  no  use  to  apply 
to  him,"  said  Philip,  carelessly,  not 
having  any  recollection  of  the  name 
of  Spencer,  and  therefore  attaching 
little  importance  to  themention  of  him. 

"  Certainly,  I  should  think  not. 
Depend  on  it,  Mr.  Beaufort  must 
know." 

"  True,"  said  Philip.  "  And  I  have 
only  to  thank  you  for  your  kindness, 
and  I'eturn  to  town." 

"  But  stay  with  us  this  day — do — 
let  me  feel  that  we  are  friends.  I 
assure  you,  poor  Sidney's  fate  has  been 
a  load  on  my  mind  ever  since  he  left. 
You  shall  have  the  bed  he  slept  in, 
and  over  which  your  mother  bent 
when  she  left  him  and  me  for  the  last 
time." 

These  words  were  said  with  so  much 
feeling,  that  the  adventurer  wrung  his 
uncle's  hand,  and  said,  "  Forgive  me, 
I  wronged  you — I  will  be  your  guest." 

Mrs.  Morton,  strange  to  say,  evinced 
no  symptoms  of  ill-humour  at  the 
news  of  the  proffered  hospitality.  In 
fact.  Miss  Margaret  had  been  so  elo- 
quent in  Philip's  praise  during  his 
absence,  that  she  suffered  herself  to  be 
favourably  impressed.  Her  daughter, 
indeed,  had  obtained  a  sort  of  ascend- 
ancy over  Mrs.  M.  and  the  whole 
house,  ever  since  she  had  received  so 
excellent  an  offer.  And  moreover, 
some  people  are  like  dogs — they  snarl 
at  the  ragged  and  fawn  on  the  well- 
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i-essed.  Mrs.  Alorton  did  not  object 
(0  a  nephew  de  facto,  she  only  objected 
to  a  nephew  in  formd  pauperis.  The 
evening,  therefore,  passed  more  cheer- 
fully than  might  have  been  antici- 
pated, though  Philip  found  some 
difficulty  in  parrying  the  many  ques- 
tions put  to  him  on  the  past.  He 
contented  himself  with  saying,  as 
briefly  as  possible,  that  he  had  served 
in  a  foreign  service,  and  acquired 
what  sufficed  him  for  an  independence ; 
and  then,  with  the  ease  which  a  man 
picks  up  in  the  great  world,  turned 
the  conversation  to  the  prospects  of 
the  family  whose  guest  he  was. 
Having  listened  with  due  attention 
to  Mrs.  Morton's  eulogies  on  Tom, 
who  had  been  sent  for,  and  who  drank 
the  praises  on  his  own  gentility  into 
a  very  large  pair  of  blushing  ears, — 
also,  to  her  selffelicitations  on  Miss 
Margaret's  marriage, —  item,  on  the 
service  rendered  to  the  town  by  Mr. 
Roger,  who  had  repaired  the  town- 
hall  in  his  first  mayoralty  at  his  own 
expense, — item,  to  a  long  chronicle  of 
her  own  genealogy,  how  she  had  one 
cousin  a  clergyman,  and  how  her 
great-grandfather  had  been  knighted, 
— item,  to  the  domestic  virtues  of  all 
her  children,  —  item,  to  a  confused 
explanation  of  the  chastisement  in- 
flicted on  Sidney,  which  Philip  cut 
short  in  the  middle  ;  he  asked,  with  a 
smile^  what  had  become  of  the  Piask- 
withs.  "  Oh  !  "  said  Mrs.  Morton, 
"  my  brother  Kit  has  retired  from 
bu.siness.  His  son-in-law,  Mr.  Plim- 
mins,  has  succeeded." 


"  Oh,  then,  Plimmins  marri;d  one 
of  the  young  ladies  1 " 

"  Yes,  Jane — she  had  a  sad  squint! 
— Tom,  there  is  nothing  to  laugh  at 
— we  are  all  as  God  made  us — '  Hand- 
some is  as  handsome  does,' — she  haa 
had  three  little  uns !  " 

"  Do  they  squint  tool"  asked  Philip; 
and  Miss  Margaret  giggled,  and  Tom 
roared,  and  the  other  young  men 
roared  too.  Philip  had  certainly  said 
something  very  witty. 

This  time  Mrs.  Morton  administered 
no  reproof ;  but  replied,  pensively, — 

"  Natur  is  very  mysterious — they 
all  squint ! " 

Mr.  Morton  conducted  Philip  to  his 
chamber.  There  it  was,  fresh,  clean, 
unaltered — the  same  white  curtains, 
the  same  honeysuckle  paper,  as 
when  Catherine  had  crept  across  the 
threshold. 

"  Did  Sidney  ever  tell  you  that  his 
mother  placed  a  ring  round  his  neck 
that  night  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Morton. 

"  Yes ;  and  the  dear  boy  wept  when 
he  said  that  he  had  slept  too  soundly 
to  know  that  she  was  by  his  side  that 
last,  last  time.  The  ring — oh,  how 
well  I  remember  it ! — she  never  put 
it  ofi^  till  then ;  and  often  in  the  fields 
— for  we  were  wild  wanderers  together 
in  that  day — often  when  his  head  lay 
on  my  shoulder,  I  felt  that  ring  still 
resting  on  his  heart,  and  fancied  it 
was  a  talisman — a  blessing.  Well, 
well — good  night  to  you ! "  And  he 
shut  the  door  on  hia  uncle,  and  was 
alone. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

"  The  Man  of  Law,     *    *    * 
And  a  great  suit  is  like  to  be  between  them.** 

Ben  Jonson  ;  Staple  of  Newi 


Ok  arriving  in  London,  Pliilip  went 
first  to  tlie  lodging  lie  still  kept  there, 
and  to  which  his  letters  were  directed ; 
and,  among  some  communications 
from  Paris,  full  of  the  politics  and  the 
hopes  of  the  Carlists,  he  found  the 
following  note  from  Lord  Lilhu'-ne. 

"  Dear  Sir, — When  I  met  yon  the 
other  day,  I  told  you  I  had  been 
threatened  with  the  gout.  The  enemy 
has  now  taken  possession  of  the  field. 
I  am  sentenced  to  regimen  and  the 
sofa.  But  as  it  is  my  rule  in  life  to 
make  afflictions  as  light  as  possible, 
so  I  have  asked  a  few  friends  to  take 
compassion  on  me,  and  help  me  '  to 
shuffle  off  this  mortal  coil,'  by  dealing 
me,  if  they  can,  four  by  honours. 
Any  time  between  nine  and  twelve  to- 
night, or  to-morrow  night,  you  will 
find  me  at  home ;  and  if  you  are  not 
better  engaged,  suppose  you  dine  with 
me  to-day — or  rather  dine  opposite  to 
me — and  excuse  my  Spartan  broth. 
You  will  meet  (besides  any  two  or 
three  friends  whom  an  impromptu 
invitation  may  find  disengaged)  my 
sister,  with  Beaufort  and  their  daugh- 
ter: they  only  arrived  in  town  this 
morning,  and  are  kind  enough  'to 
nurse  me,'  as  they  call  it, — that  is  to 
iay,  their  cook  is  taken  ill ! 

"  Yours, 

"  LlLBURNE. 
"  Park  Lane,  Sept ** 

"  The  Beauforts.     Pate  favours  me 
—I  will  go.     The  date  is  for  to-day." 
He  sent  off  a  hasty  line  to  accept 


the  invitation,  and  finding  he  had  a 
few  honrs  yet  to  spare,  he  resolved  to 
employ  them  in  consultation  with 
some  lawyer  as  to  the  chances  of  ulti- 
mately regaining  his  inheritance — 
a  hope  which,  however  wild,  he  had, 
since  his  return  to  his  native  shore, 
and  especially  since  he  had  heard  of 
the  strange  visit  made  to  Roger  Mor- 
ton, permitted  himself  to  indulge. 
With  this  idea  he  sallied  out,  meaning 
to  consult  Liancourt,,  who,  having  a 
large  acquaintance  among  the  English, 
seemed  the  best  person  to  advise  him 
as  to  the  choice  of  a  lawyer  at  once 
active  and  honest, — when  he  suddenly 
chanced  upon  that  gentleman  himself. 

"  This  is  lucky,  my  dear  Liancourt. 
I  was  just  going  to  your  lodgings." 

"  And  I  was  coming  to  yours  to 
know  if  you  dine  with  Lord  Lilbume. 
He  told  me  he  had  asked  you.  I  have 
just  left  him.  And  by  the  sofa  of 
Mephistopheles,  there  was  the  prettiest 
Margaret  you  ever  beheld." 

"Indeed  .'—Who]" 

"Hecalled herhisniece;  butlshould 
doubt  if  he  had  any  relation  on  this 
side  the  Styx  so  human  as  a  niece." 

"  You  seem  to  have  no  great  predi- 
lection for  our  host." 

"  My  dear  Vaudemont,  between  our 
blunt,  soldierly  natures,  and  those 
wily,  icy,  sneering  intellects,  there  is 
the  antipathy  of  the  dog  to  the  cat." 

"  Perhaps  so  on  our  side,  not  on  his 
— or  why  does  he  invite  usl" 

"  London  is  emptj',  there  is  no  one 
else  to  ask.  We  are  new  faces,  new 
minds  to  him.     We  amuse  him  more 
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than  tlie  liackneyed  comrades  he  has 
worn  out.  Besides,  he  plays — and  you 
too.     Fie  on  you  ! " 

"  Liancourt,  I  had  two  objects  in 
knowing  that  man,  and  I  pay  the  toll 
for  the  bridge.  When  I  cease  to  want 
the  passage,  I  shall  cease  to  pay  the 
toll." 

"  But  the  bridge  may  be  a  draw- 
bridge, and  the  moat  is  devilish  deep 
below.  Without  metaphor,  that  man 
may  ruin  you  before  you  know  where 
you  are." 

"  Bah  !  I  have  my  eyes  open.  I 
know  how  much  to  spend  on  the 
rogue,  whose  service  I  hire  as  a  lackey's ; 
and  I  know  also  where  to  stop. 
Liancourt,"  he  added,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  in  a  tone  deep  with  sup- 
pressed passion,  "  when  I  first  saw 
that  man,  I  thought  of  appealing  to 
his  heart  for  one  who  has  a  claim  on 
it.  That  was  a  vain  hope.  And  then 
there  came  upon  me  a  sterner  and 
deadlier  thought — the  scheme  of  the 
Avenger !  This  Lilburne — this  rogue 
whom  the  world  sets  up  to  worship — 
ruined,  body  and  soul  ruined — one 
whose  name  the  world  gibbets 
with  scorn !  Well,  I  thought  to 
avenge  that  man.  In  his  own  house 
—  amidst  you  all — I  thought  to 
detect  the  sharper,  and  brand  the 
cheat ! " 

"  You  startle  me  ! — It  has  been 
whispered,  indeed,  that  Lord  Lilburne 
is  dangerous, — but  skill  is  dangerous. 
To  cheat! — an  English  gentleman  1  — 
a  nobleman  ! — impossible ! " 

"Whether  he  do  or  not,"  returned 
Vaudemont,  in  a  calmer  tone,  "  I  have 
foregone  the  vengeance,  because  he 
is " 

"Is  what?" 

"No  matter,"  said  Vaudemont  aloud, 
but  he  added  to  himself, — "  Because 
he  is  the  grandfather  of  Fanny  ! " 

"  You  are  very  enigmatical  to-day." 

"Patience,  Liancourt;  I  may  solve 
all  the  riddles  that  make  up  my  life, 
yet     Bear  with  me  a  little  longer. 


And  now  can  you  help  me  to  a  lawyer  1 
— a  man  experienced,  indeed,  and  of 
repute,  but  young,  active,  not  over- 
laden with  business  ; — I  want  his  zeal 
and  his  time,  for  a  hazard  that  your 
monopolists  of  clients  may  not  deem 
worth  their  devotion." 

"  I  can  recommend  you,  then,  the 
very  man  you  require.  I  had  a  suit 
some  years  ago  at  Paris,  for  which 
English  witnesses  were  necessary.  My 
avocat  employed  a  solicitor  here  whose 
activity  in  collecting  my  evidence 
gained  my  cause.  I  will  answer  for 
his  diligence  and  his  honesty." 

"  His  address  1 " 

"  Mr.  Barlow — somewhere  by  the 
Strand — let  me  see — Essex — ^yes,  Es- 
sex street." 

"  Then  good-by  to  you  for  the  pre- 
sent.— You  dine  at  Lord  Lilburne's, 
too  ] " 

"Yes.    Adieu  till  then." 

Vaudemont  was  not  long  before  he 
arrived  at  Mr.  Barlow's ;  a  brass-plate 
announced  to  him  the  house.  He 
was  shown  at  once  into  a  parlour, 
where  he  saw  a  man  whom  la\vyer8 
would  call  young,  and  spinsters  mid- 
dle-aged— viz.,  about  two-and-forty ; 
with  a  bold,  resolute,  intelligent  coun- 
tenance, and  that  steady,  calm,  saga- 
cious eye,  which  inspires  at  once  con- 
fidence and  esteem. 

Vaudemont  scanned  him  with  the 
look  of  one  who  has  been  accustomed 
to  judge  mankind — as  a  scholar  does 
books — with  rapidity  because  with 
practice.  He  had  at  first  resolved  to 
submit  to  him  the  heads  of  his  case 
without  mentioning  names,  and,  in 
fact,  he  so  commenced  his  narrative  ; 
but  by  degrees,  as  he  perceived  how 
much  his  own  earnestness  arrested 
and  engrossed  the  interest  of  his  list- 
ener, he  warmed  into  fuller  confidence, 
and  ended  by  a  full  disclosure,  and  a 
caution  as  to  the  profoundest  secrecy, 
in  case,  if  there  were  no  hope  to  re- 
cover his  rightful  name,  he  might  yet 
wish  to  retain,  unannoyed  by  curiosity 
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or  suspicion,  that  by  which  he  was  not 
discreditably  known. 

"  Sir,"  said  Mr.  Barlow,  after  as- 
suring him  of  the  most  scrupulous 
discretion, — "  sir,  I  have  some  recol- 
lection of  Ihd  trial  institati.;  '  ;our 
mother,  Mrs.  Beaufort "— aftu  the 
slight  emphasis  he  laid  on  that  name 
was  the  most  grateful  compliment  he 
could  have  paid  to  the  truth  of  Philip's 
fecital.  "  My  impression  is,  that  it 
was  managed  in  a  very  slovcuiy  man- 
ner by  her  lawyer ;  and  some  of  his 
oversights  we  may  repair  in  a  suit  in- 
stituted by  yourself.  But  it  would  be 
absurd  to  conceal  fi"om  you  the  great 
difEeuUies  that  beset  us — your  mo- 
ther's suit,  designed  to  establish  her 
own  rights,  was  far  easier  than  that 
which  you  must  commence — viz.,  an 


"  But  this  certificate,  how  is  it  ever 
to  be  found  ]  I  told  you  we  hfl4 
searched  everywhere  in  vain." 

"  True ;  but  you  say  that  your  mo- 
ther always  declared  that  the  late 
Mr.  Beaufort  had  so  solemnly  assured 
her,  even  just  prior  to  his  decease,  that 
it  was  in  existence,  that  I  iiave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  fact.  It  may  be  pos- 
sible, but  it  is  a  terrible  insinuation 
to  make,  that  if  Mr.  Kobert  Beaufort, 
in  examining  the  papers  of  the  de- 
ceased, chanced  upon  a  document  so 
important  to  him,  he  abstracted  or 
destroyed  it.  If  this  should  not  have 
been  the  case  (and  Mr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort's moral  character  is  unspotted — 
and  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  it), 
the  probability  is,  either  that  it  was 
intrusted   to   some   third    person,    or 


action  for  ejectment  against  a  man  '  placed  in  some  hidden  drawer  or  de- 


who  has  been  some  years  in  undis- 
turbed possession.  Of  course,  uutil 
the  missing  witness  is  found  out,  it 
would  be  madness  to  commence  liti- 
gation. And  the  question,  then,  will 
be,  how  far  that  witness  will  suffice  ] 
It  is  true,  that  one  witness  of  a  mar- 


posit,  the  secret  of  which  your  father 
never  disclosed.  Who  has  purchased 
the  house  you  lived  in  1 " 

"  Fernside  1  Lord  Lilburne.  M."?. 
Robert  Beaufort's  brother." 

"  Humph  ! — probably,  then,  he  took 
the  furniture  and  all.     Sir,  this  is  a 


riage,  if  the  others  are  dead,  is  held  '  matter  that  requires  some  time  for 
sufficient  by  law.  But  I  need  not  add,  '  close  consideration.  With  your  leave, 
that  that  witness  must  be  thoroughly  |  I  will  not  only  insert  in  the  London 
credible.  In  suits  for  real  property,  !  papers  an  advertisement  to  the  effect 
very  little  documentary  or  secondary  I  that  you  suggested  to  Mr.  Roger  Mor- 
3vidence  is  admitted.  I  doulit  even  j  ton  (in  case  you  should  have  made  a 
whether  the  certificate  of  the  marriage  right  conjecture  as  to  the  object  of 
on  which — in  the  loss  or  destruction  i  the  man  who  applied  to  him),  but  I 
of  the  register — you  lay  so  much  will  also  advertise  for  the  witness  him- 
stress,  would  be  available  in  itself,  self.  William  Smith,  you  say,  his 
But  if  an  examined  copy,  it  becomes  name  is.  Did  the  lawyer  employed 
of  the  last  importance,  for  it  will  then  by  Mrs.  Beaufort  send  to  inquire  for 
inform  us  of  the  name  of  the  person  him  in  the  colony  1 " 
who  extracted  and  examined  it.  Hea-  "  No  ;  I  fear  there  could  not  hav^ 
ven  grant  it  may  not  have  been  the  been  time  for  that.  My  mother  was 
clergyman  himself  who  performed  the   so  anxious  and  eager,  and  so  convinced 

ceremony,  and  who,  you  say,  is  dead;    of  the  justice  of  her  case " 

if  some  one  else,  we  should  then  have  "  That's  a  pity;  her  lawyer  must 
a  second,  no  doubt  credible  and  most  have  been  a  sad  driveller." 
valuable,  witness.  The  document  "  Besides,  now  I  remember,  inquiry 
would  thus  become  available  as  proof,  was  made  of  his  relations  in  England, 
and,  I  think,  that  we  should  not  fail  His  father,  a  farmer,  was  then  alive ; 
to  establish  our  case."  |  the  aa=wer  was  that  he  had  certainly 
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left  Australia.  His  last  letter,  ^vritten 
two  years  before  that  date,  containing 
a  request  for  money,  which  the  father, 
himself  made  a  bankrupt  by  reverse.*, 
could  not  give,  had  stated  that  he 
was  about  to  seek  his  fortune  else- 
where—  since  tlien  they  had  heard 
nothing  of  him." 

"Ahem!  Well,  you  will  perhaps 
let  me  know  where  any  relations  of 
his  are  yet  to  be  found,  and  I  will 
look  up  the  former  suit,  and  go  into 
the  whole  ease  without  delay.  In  the 
meantime,  you  do  right,  sir — if  you 
will  allow  me  to  say  it — not  to  dis- 
close either  your  OAvn  identity  or  a 
hint  of  your  intentions.  It  is  no  use 
putting  suspicion  on  its  guard.  And 
my  search  for  this  certificate  must  be 
managed  with  the  greatest  address. 
But,  by  the  way — speaking  of  identity 
— there  can  be  no  difliculty_,  I  hope, 
in  proving  yours." 

Philip  was  startled.  "  Why,  I  am 
greatly  altered." 


"  But  probably  your  beard  an^ 
moustache  may  contribute  to  that 
change ;  and  doubtless,  in  the  village 
where  you  lived,  thei'e  would  be  many 
with  whom  you  were  in  sufficient  in- 
tercourse, and  on  whose  recollection, 
hy  recalling  little  anecdotes  and  cir- 
cumstances with  which  no  one  but 
yourself  could  be  acquainted,  your 
features  would  force  themselves  along 
with  the  moral  conviction  that  the 
man  who  spoke  to  them  could  be  no 
other  but  Philip  Morton — or  rather 
Beaufort." 

"  You  are  right ;  there  must  be 
many  such.  There  was  not  a  cottage 
in  the  place  where  I  and  my  dogs 
were  not  f^jiniliar  and  half  domes- 
ticated." 

"  All 's  right,  so  far,  then.  But,  I 
repeat,  we  must  not  be  too  sanguine. 
Law  is  not  justice " 

"  But  God  is,"  said  Philip ;  aa'l  he 
left  the  room, 
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CHAPTER  T. 


•'  Volpone.  A  little  in  a  mist,  but  not  dejected ; 
Never — but  still  myself." 

Ben  Jonson  :   Volpone-. 

"  Peregrine.  Am  I  enough  disguised? 
Mer.  Ay,  I  warnmt  you. 
Per.  Save  you,  fair  lady." — Ihiil. 


IT  ^  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody 
good.  The  ill  wind  that  had  blown 
gout  to  Lord  Lilburne  had  blown  Lord 
Lilbui-ne  away  from  the  injury  he  had 
meditated  against  what  he  called  "  the 
object  of  his  attachment."  How  com- 
pletely and  entirely,  indeed,  the  state 
of  Lord  Lilburne's  feelings  depended 
on  the  state  of  his  health,  may  be  seen 
in  the  answer  he  gave  to  his  valet, 
when,  the  morning  after  the  first 
attack  of  the  gout,  that  worthy  per.son, 
by  way  of  cheering  his  master,  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  something  as  to  the 
movements  of  one  with  whom  Lord 
Lilburne  professed  to  be  so  violently 
in  love, — '"  Confound  you,  Dykeman ! " 
exclaimed  the  invalid, — "  v/hy  do  you 
trouble  me  about  women  when  I  'm  in 
this  condition]  I  don't  care  if  they 
were  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea! 
Eeach  me  the  colchicum ;  I  must  keep 
my  mind  calm." 

Whenever  tolerably  well,  Lord  Lil- 
burne was  careless  of  his  health  ;  the 
moment  he  was  ill.  Lord  Lilburne 
paid  himself  the  greatest  possible 
attention.  Though  a  man  of  firm 
nerves,  in  youth  of  remarkable  daring, 
and  still,  though  no  longer  rash,  of 
sufficient  personal  courage,  he  was 
by  no  means  fond  of  the  thought  of 
death — that  is,  of  his  otvn  death.  Not 
that  he  was  tormented  by  any  reli- 
gious apprehensions  of  the  Dread 
Unknown,    but   simply   because   the 


only  life  of  which  he  had  any  expe- 
rience seemed  to  him  a  peculiarly 
pleasant  thing.  He  had  a  sort  of 
instinctive  persuasion,  that  John  Lord 
Lilburne  would  not  be  better  off  any- 
where else.  Always  disliking  solitude, 
he  disliked  it  more  than  ever  when  ho 
was  ill,  and  he  therefore  welcomed  the 
visit  of  his  sister  and  the  gentle  hand 
of  his  pretty  niece.  As  for  Beaufort, 
he  bored  the  suiferer;  and  when  that 
gentleman  on  his  arrival,  shutting 
out  his  wife  and  daughter,  whispered 
to  Lilburne,  —  "Any  more  news  of 
that  impostor?"  Lilburne  answered, 
peevishh',  '■'  I  never  talk  about  busi 
ness  when  I  have  the  gout !  I  have 
set  Sharp  to  keep  a  look-out  for  him, 
but  he  has  learned  nothing  as  yet. 
And  now  go  to  your  club.  You  are  a 
worthy  creature,  but  too  solemn  for 
my  spirits  just  at  this  moment.  I 
have  a  few  people  coming  to  dine  with 
me,  your  wife  will  do  the  honour.s,  and 
— you  can  come  in  the  evening." 

Though  Mr.  llobert  Beaufort's  sensa 
of  importance  swelled  and  chafed  at 
this  very  unceremonious  conge,  he 
forced  a  smile,  and  said, — 

"  Well,  it  is  no  Avonder  you  are  a 
little  fretful  w^ith  the  gout.  I  have 
plenty  to  do  in  town,  and  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort and  Camilla  can  come  back  with- 
out waiting  for  me." 

"  Why,  as  your  cook  is  ill,  and  they 
can't  dine  at  a  club,  you  may  aa  w«ll 
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leave  them  here  till  I  am  a  little  better; 
not  that  I  care,  for  I  can  hire  a  better 
nurse  than  either  of  them." 

^ "  My  dear  Lilburne,  don't  talk  of 
hiring  nurses;  certainly,  I  am  too 
happy  if  they  can  be  of  comfort  to 
you." 

"  No !  on  second  thoughts,  you  may 
take  back  your  wife,  she's  always 
talking  of  her  own  complaints,  and 
leave  me  Camilla  ;  you  can't  want  her 
for  a  few  days." 

"  Just  as  you  like.  And  you  really 
think  I  have  managed  as  well  as  I 
could  about  this  young  man, — eh?" 

"Yes— yes!  And  so  you  go  to 
Beaufort  Court  in  a  few  days  1 " 

"  I  propose  doing  so.  I  wish  you 
were  well  enough  to  come." 

"  Urn  !  Chambers  says  that  it 
would  be  a  very  good  air  for  me — 
better  than  Fernside;  and  as  to  my 
castle  in  the  north,  I  would  as  soon 
go  to  Siberia.  AVell,  if  I  get  better, 
I  will  pay  you  a  visit,  only  you  always 
have  such  a  stupid  set  of  respectable 
people  about  you.  I  shock  them,  and 
they  oppress  me." 

"  Why,  as  I  hope  soon  to  see  Arthur, 
1  shall  make  it  as  agreeable  to  him 
as  I  can,  and  I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  to  you  if  you  would  invite  a 
few  of  j'our  own  friends." 

"  Well,  you  are  a  good  fellow,  Beau- 
fort, and  I  will  take  you  at  your  word ; 
and,  since  one  good  turn  deserves 
another,  I  have  now  no  scruple  in 
telling  you  that  I  feel  quite  sure 
that  you  will  have  no  further  annoy- 
ance from  this  troublesome  witness- 


monger. 

"  In  that  case,"  said  Beaufort,  "  I 
may  pick  up  a  better  match  for 
Camilla !  Good-hy,  my  dear  Lilburne." 

"  Form  and  Ceremony  of  the  world!" 
snarled  the  peer,  as  the  door  closed 
on  his  brother-in-law,  "  ye  make  little 
men  very  moral,  and  not  a  bit  the 
better  for  being  so  ! " 

It  so  happened  that  Vaudemont 
arrived  before  any  of  the  other  guests 


that  day,  and  during  the  half  hou. 
which  Dr.  Chambers  assigned  to  hia 
ilhistricus  patient,  so  that,  when  he 
entered,   there  weie  only  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort and  Camilla  in  the  drawing-room. 
Vaudemont  drewback  involuntarily, 
as  he  recognised  in  the  faded  counte- 
nance of  the  elder  lady,  features  asso- 
ciated with  one  of  the  dark  passages 
in  his  earlier  life ;  but  Mrs.  Beaufort's 
gracious   smile,  and  urbane,  though 
languid,  welcome,  sufficed  to  assure 
him    that    the   recognition   was    not 
mctual.      He   advanced,    and    again 
stoi  ped  short,  as  his  eye  fell  upon  that 
fair  and  still  childlike  form,  which  had 
once  knelt  by  his  side  and  pleaded, 
with    the    orphan,    for  his   brother. 
While  he  spoke  to  her,  many  recol- 
lections, some  dark  and  stern, — but 
those,  at  least,  connected  with  Camilla, 
soft  and  gentle— thrilled  through  his 
heart.     Occupied  as  her  own  thoughts 
and    feelings    nece.«sarily   were   with 
Sidney,  there  was  something  in  Vaude- 
monfs  appearance — his  manner — hig 
voice,  which  forced  upon  Camilla  a 
strange  and  undefined  interest:  and 
even  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  roused  from 
her  customary  apathy,  as  she  glanced 
to  that  dark  and  commanding  face 
with  something  between  admiration 
and  fear.     Vaudemont  had  scarcely, 
however,   spoken    ten    words,    when 
some   other  guests  were  announced, 
and   Lord   Lilburne  wat  wheeled  in 
upon    his    sofa    shortly    afterwards. 
Vaudemont  continued,  however,  seated 
next  to  Camilla,  and  the  embarrass- 
ment he  had  at  first  felt,  disappeared. 
He  possessed,  when  he  pleased  it,  that 
kind  of  eloquence  which  belongs  to 
men  who  have  seen   much  and  felt 
deeply,  and  whose  talk  has  not  been 
frittered   dcwn  to  the  commonplace 
jargon  of  the  world.    His  very  phrase- 
ology was  distinct  and  peculiar,  and 
he  had  that  rarest  of  all  charms  in 
polished    life,     originality    both     of 
thought    and    of    manner.      Camilla 
blushed,  when  she  fo-md   at  dinner 
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that  he  placed  himself  by  her  side. 
That  evening  De  Vaudemont  excused 
himself  from  playing,  but  the  table 
was  easily  made  without  him,  and 
still  he  continued  to  converse  with 
the  daughter  of  the  man  whom  he 
held  as  his  worst  toe.  By  degrees,  he 
turned  the  conversation  into  a  channel 
that  might  lead  him  to  the  knowledge 
he  sought. 

"  It  waa  my  fate,"  said  he,  "  once  I 
to  become  acquainted  with  an  inti- 
mate friend  of  the  late  Mr.  Beaufort.  I 
Will  you  pardon  me  if  I  venture  to 
fulfil  a  promise  I  made  to  him, 
and  ask  you  to  inform  me  what  has 
become  of  a— a— that  is,  of  Sidney 
Morton  ? " 

"  Sidney  Morton !  I  don't  even 
remember  the  name.  Oh,  yes !  I  have  i 
heard  it,"  added  Camilla,  innocently, 
and  with  a  candour  that  showed  how 
little  she  knew  of  the  secrets  of  the 
family ;  "  he  was  one  of  two  poor 
boys  in  whom  my  brother  felt  a  deep 
interest— some  relations  to  my  uncle. 
Yes — yes !  I  remember  now.  I  never 
knew  Sidney,  but  I  once  did  see  his 
brother." 

■■'  Indeed  !  and  you  remember " 

"  Yes !  I  was  very  young  then.  I 
scarcely  recollect  what  passed,  it  was 
all  so  confused  and  strange,  but  I 
know  that  I  made  papa  very  angry, 
and  I  was  told  never  to  mention  the 
name  of  Morton  again.  I  believe 
they  behaved  very  ill  to  papa." 

"  And  you  never  learned — never  ! 
—the  fate' of  either— of  Sidney  ]" 
"  Never ! " 

"  But  your  father  must  know?" 
"  I  think  not ;  but  tell  me,"  said 
Camilla,  with  girlish  and  unaffected 
innocence,  "  I  have  always  felt  anxious 
to  know, — what  and  who  were  those 
poor  boys  1 " 

What  and  who  were  they  1  So  deep, 
then,  was  the  stain  upon  their  name, 
that  the  modest  mother  and  the 
decorous  father  had  never  even  said 
to  that  young  girl, — "  They  are  your 
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cousins — the  children  of  the  man  in 
whose  gold  we  revel ! " 

Philip  bit  his  lip,  and  the  spell  of 
Camilla's  presence  seemed  vanished. 
He  muttered  some  mandible  answer, 
turneo  away  to  the  card  table,  and 
Liancourt  took  the  chair  he  had  left 
vacant. 

"  And  how  does  Miss  Beaufort  like 
my  friend,  V  audemont  1  I  assure  you 
that  I  have  seldom  seen  him  so  alive 
to  the  fascination  of  female  beauty  1" 
"  Oh ! "  said  Camilla,  with  hei 
silver  laugh,  "  your  nation  spoils  us  for 
our  own  countrymen.  You  forget 
how  little  we  are  accustomed  to 
flatterj'." 

"  Flattery  !  what  truth  could  flatter 
on  the  lips  of  an  exile  ]  But  you  don't 
answer  my  question— what  think  you 
of  Vaudemont  ]  Few  are  more  ad- 
mired.    He  is  handsome  !  " 

"  Is  he  ] "    said   Camilla,   and   she 
glanced  at  Vaudemont,  as  he  stood  at 
a  little  distance,  thoughtful  and  ab- 
stracted.    Every  girl  forms  to  herself 
some  untold  dream  of  that  which  she 
considers   fairest.      And    Vaudemont 
I  had   not    the   delicate   and    faultless 
beauty  of  Sidney.     There  was-nothing 
I  that  corresponded  to  her  ideal  in  his 
marked   features   and   lordly   shape ! 
'  But  she  owned,  reluctantly  to  herself, 
that  she  had  seldom  seeu,  among  the 
trim  gallants  of  everyday  life,  a  form 
so  striking  and  impressive.     The  air, 
indeed,   was .  professional — the   most 
careless  glance  could  detect  the  soldier. 
But  it  seemed  the  soldier  of  an  elder 
age  or  a  wilder  clime.     He  recalled 
to  her  those  heads  which  she  had  seen 
in   the    Beaufort   Gallery   and    other 
Collections  yet  more  celebrated— por- 
traits by  Titian  of  those  warrior  states- 
men who  lived  in  the  old  Republics 
1  of  Italy  in  a  perpetual  struggle  with 
I  their  kind — images  of  dark,  resolute, 
1  earnest    men.      Even   whatever   was 
I  intellectual  in  his  countenance  spoke, 
as    in    those    portraits,    of    a    mind 
sharpened   rather  in  active   than   in 
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studious  life  ; — intellectual,  not  from 
the  pale  hues,  the  worn  exhaustion, 
and  the  sunken  cheek  of  the  bookman 
and  dr6a.mer,  but  from  its  collected 
and  stern  repose,  the  calm  depth  that 
lay  beneath  the  fire  of  the  eyes,  and 
the  strone:  will  that  spoke  in  the 
close  full  lips,  and  the  high  but  not 
cloudless  forehead. 

And,  as  she  gazed,  Vaudemont 
turned  round — her  eyes  fell  beneath 
his,  and  she  felt  angry  with  herself 
that  she  blushed.  Vaudemont  saw 
the  downcast  eye,  he  saw  the  blush, 
and  the  attraction  of  Camilla's  pre- 
sence was  restored.  He  would  have 
approached  her,  but  at  that  moment 
Air.  Beaufort  himself  entered,  and  his 
thoughts  went  again  into  a  darker 
channel. 

"  Yes,"  said  Liancourt,  "  you  must 
allow  Vaudemont  looks  what  he  is — 
a  noble  fellow  and  a  gallant  soldier. 
Did  you  never  hear  of  his  battle  with 
the  tigress?  It  made  a  noise  iii  India. 
I  must  tell  it  you  as  I  have  heard  it." 

And  while  Liancourt  was  narrating 
the  adventure,  whatever  it  was,  to 
which  he  referred,  the  card-table  w^as 
broken  up,  and  Lord  Lilburne,  still 
reclining  on  his  sofa,  lazily  introduced 
his  brother-in-law  to  such  of  the  guests 
as  were  strangers  to  him — Vaudemont 
among  the  rest.  Mr.  Beaufort  bad 
never  seen  Philip  Morton  more  than 
three  times;  once  at  Fernside,  and 
the  other  times  by  an  imperfect  light, 
and  when  his  features  were  con\iilscd 
by  passion,  and  his  form  disfigured 
by  his  dress.  Certainly,  therefore, 
had  Robert  Beaufort  even  possessed 
that  faculty  of  memory  which  is  sup- 
posed to  belong  peculiarly  to  kings 
and  princes,  and  nhich  recals  every 
face  once  seen,  it  might  have  tasked 
the  gift  to  the  utmost  to  have  detected. 
In  the  bronzed  and  decorated  foreigner 
to  whom  he  was  now  presented,  the 
features  of  the  wild  and  long-lost  boy. 
But  still  some  dim  and  uneasy  pre- 
sentiment,  or   some   struggling  and 


painful  effort  of  recollection,  was  in 
his  mind,  as  he  spoke  to  Vaudemont, 
and  listened  to  the  cold,  calm  tone  of 
his  reply. 

"  Who  do  you  say  that  Frenchman 
ihI"  he  whispered  to  his  brother-in- 
law,  as  Vaudemont  turned  away. 

"  Oh  !  a  cleverish  sort  of  adventurer 
— a  gentleman  ; — he  plays. — He  has 
seen  a  good  deal  of  the  world — he 
rather  amuses  me  —  diffei'ent  from 
other  people.  I  think  of  asking 
him  to  join  our  circle  at  Beaufort 
Court." 

Mr.  Beaufort  coughed  huskily,  but 
not  seeing  any  reasonable  objection  to 
the  proposal,  and  afraid  of  rousing 
the  sleeping  hygena  of  Lord  Lilburne's 
sarcasm,  he  merely  said, — 

"Any  one  you  like  to  invite  : "  and 
looking  round  for  some  one  on  whom 
to  vent  his  displeasure,  perceived  Ca- 
milla still  listening  to  Liancourt.  He 
stalked  up  to  her,  and,  as  Liancourt, 
seeing  her  rise,  rose  also  and  moved 
away,  he  said  peevishly,  "  You  will 
never  learn  to  conduct  yourself  pro- 
perly; you  are  to  be  left  here  to  nurse 
and  comfort  your  uncle,  and  not  to 
listen  to  the  gibberish  of  eveiy  French 
adventurer.  Well,  Heaven  be  praised, 
I  have  a  son !— girls  are  a  great 
plague ! " 

"  So  they  are,  Mr.  Beaufort,"  sighed 
his  wife,  who  had  just  joined  him, 
and  who  was  jealous  of  the  preference 
Lilburne  had  given  to  her  daughter. 

"  And  so  selfish,"  added  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort ;  "  they  only  care  for  their  own 
amusements,  and  never  mind  how 
uncomfortable  their  parents  are  for 
want  of  them." 

"  Oh  !  dear  mamma,  don't  say  so — 
let  me  go  home  with  you — I  '11  speak 
to  my  uncle ! " 

"  Nonsense,  child  ! — Come  along, 
Mr.  Beaufort;"  and  the  affectionate 
parents  went  out  arm  in  arm.  They 
did  not  perceive  that  Vandemont  had 
been  standing  close  behind  them ; 
but  Camilla,   now   looking   up   with 
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tears  in  her  eyes,  again  caught  his 
gaze  :  he  had  heard  all. 

"And  they  ill  treat  her,"  he  mut- 
tered :  "  tliat  divides  htrfrom  them! — 
she  will  be  left  here — I  shall  see  her 
again." 

As  he  turned  to  depart,  Lilhurne 
beckoned  to  him. 

"You  do  not  mean  to  desert  our 
table  r' 

"  Ko ;  but  I  am  not  very  well  to- 
night— to-morrow,  if  you  will  allow 
me." 

"Ay,  to-morrow;  and  if  you  can 
spare  an  hour  in  the  morning  it  will 
be  a  charity.  You  see,"  he  added  in 
a  whisper,  "  I  have  a  nurse,  thougli  I 
have  no  children.  D'ye  think  that 's 
love  %  Bah  !  sir  —a  legacy  I  Good 
night." 

"  Nc.- — no — no!"  said  Vaudemont 
to  himself,  as  he  walked  through  the 
moonlight  streets  "  No !  though  my 
heart  burns, — ^poor  murdered  felon  ! 


— to  avenge  thy  wrongs  and  thy 
crimes,  revenge  cannot  come  from 
me— he  is  Fanny's  grandfather  and — 
Camilla's  wide  !  " 

And  Camilla,  when  that  uncle  had 
dismissed  her  for  the  night,  sat  down 
thoughtfully  in  her  own  room.  The 
dark  eyes  of  Vaudemont  seemed  still 
to  shine  on  her ;  his  voice  yet  rung 
in  her  ear ;  the  wild  tales  of  daring 
and  danger  with  which  Liancourt  had 
associated  his  name  yet  haunted  her 
bewildered  fancy — she  started,  fright- 
ened at  her  own  thoughts.  She  took 
from  her  bjsom  some  lines  that 
Sidney  had  addressed  to  her,  and,  a» 
she  read  and  re-read,  her  spirit  be- 
came calmed  to  its  wonted  and  faithful 
melancholy.  Vaudemont  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  name  of  Sidney  yet 
murmured  on  her  lips,  when  sleep 
came  to  renew  the  image  of  the 
absent  one,  and  paint  in  dreams  th« 
fiary  land  of  a  happy  Future  I 
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•'  Ring  on,  ye  bells — most  pleasant  is  your  chime  !  " 

Wilson  :  Isle  (tfPaltnt. 

"  O  fairy  child  !    What  can  I  wish  for  thee  ? " — Ihtd. 


Vaudemont    remained    six   days    in 

London  without  going  to  H ,  and 

each  of  those  days  he  paid  a  visit  to 
Lord  Lilburne.  On  tlie  seventh  day, 
the  invalid  being  much  better,  tliough 
still  unable  to  leave  his  room,  Camilla 
returned  to  Berkeley  Square.  Oa  the 
same  day,  Vaudemont  went  once 
more  to  see  Simon  and  poor  Fanny. 

As  he  approached  the  door,  he 
heard  from  the  window,  partially 
opened,  for  the  day  was  clear  and  fine, 
Fanny's  sweet  voice.  She  was  chaunt- 
ing  one  of  the  simple  songs  she  had 
promised  to  learn  by  heart;  and 
Vaudemont,  though  but  a  poor  judge 
Df  the  art,  was  struck  and  affected  by 
the  music  of  the  voice  and  the  earnest 
depth  of  the  feeling.  He  paused 
opposite  the  window  and  called  her 
by  her  name.  Fanny  looked  forth 
joyously,  and  ran,  as  usual,  to  open 
the  door  to  him. 

"  Oh !  you  have  been  so  long  away  ; 
but  I  already  know  many  of  the  songs  : 
they  say  so  mucc  tnat  I  always  wanted 
to  say ! " 

Vaudemont  smiled,  but  anguidly. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Fanny, 
musingly,  "that  there  should  be  so 
much  in  a  piece  of  paper  for,  after 
all,"  pointing  to  the  open  page  of  her 
book,  "  this  is  but  a  piece  of  paper, — 
only  there  is  life  in  it  !" 

"  Ay,"  f^aid  Vaudemont,  gloomily, 

and  far  from  seizing  the  subtle  deli- 

'acy  of  Fanny's  thought — her  mind 

iWelling  upon  I'oetry  and  his  upon 

/^aw. — "  ay,  and  do  you  know  that 


upon  a  mere  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could 
but  find  it,  ma}"  depend  my  whole 
fortune,  my  whole  happiness,  all  that 
I  care  for  in  life  1 " 

"  Upon  a  scrap  of  paper]  Oh !  how 
I  wish  I  could  find  iti  Ah!  you  look 
as  if  you  thought  I  should  never  be 
wise  enough  for  that !  " 

Vaudemont,  not  listening  to  her, 
uttered  a  deep  sigh.  Fanny  approach- 
ed him  timidly. 

"  Do  not  sigh,  brother, — I  can't 
bear  to  bear  you  sigh.  You  are 
changed.  Have  you,  too,  not  been 
happy ] " 

"  Happy,  Fanny  !  yes,  lately  very 
happy — too  happy!" 

"  Happy,   have  you  1    and   / " 

the  girl  stopped  short — her  tone  had 
been  that  of  sadness  and  reproach, 
and  she  stopped'— why  she  knew  not, 
but  she  felt  her  heart  sink  within 
her.  Fanny  suffered  him  to  pass  her, 
and  he  went  straight  to  his  own 
room.  Her  eyes  followed  him  wist- 
fully :  it  was  not  his  habit  to  leave 
her  thus  abruptly.  The  family  meal 
of  the  day  was  over ;  and  it  was  an 
hour  before  Vaudemont  descended  to 
the  parlour.  Fanny  had  put  aside 
the  songs,  she  had  no  heart  to  recom- 
mence those  gentle  studies  that  had 
been  so  sweet, — they  had  drawn  no 
pleasure,  no  praise  from  him.  She 
was  seated  idly  and  listlessly  beside 
tlie  silent  old  man,  who  e/ery  day 
grew  more  and  more  silent  still.  She 
turned  her  head  as  Vaudemont  en- 
tered, and  her  pretty  lip  pouted  as 
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thatof  a  neglected  child.  But  he  did 
not  heed  it,  and  the  pout  vanished, 
and  tears  rushed  to  her  eyes. 

Vaudemont  teas  changed.  His 
countenance  was  thoughtful  and  over- 
cast. His  manner  abstracted.  He 
addressed  a  few  words  to  Simon,  and 
then,  seating  himself  by  the  window, 
leant  his  cheek  on  his  hand,  and  was 
soon  lost  in  reverie.  Fanny,  finding 
that  he  did  not  speak,  and  after 
stealing  many  a  long  and  earnest 
glance  at  his  motionless  attitude  and 
gloomy  brow,  rose  gently,  and  gliding 
to  him  with  her  light  step,  said  in  a 
trembling  voice, — 

"  Are  you  in  pain,  brother?" 

"  No,  pretty  one  ! " 

"  Then  why  won't  you  speak  to 
Fanny?  Will  you  not  walk  with  herl 
Perhaps  my  grandfather  will  come 
too." 

"  Not  this  evening.  I  shall  go  ontj 
but  it  will  be  alone." 

"  Where?  has  not  Fanny  been  good  ? 
I  have  not  been  out  since  you  left  us. 
And  the  grave — brother! — I  sent 
Sarah  with  the  flowers — but " 

Vaudemont  rose  abruptly.  The 
mention  of  the  grave  brought  back 
yp  tiioughts  from  the  dreaming  chan- 
nel into  which  they  had  flowed. 
Fanny,  whose  very  childishness  had 
once  so  soothed  him,  now  disturbed  ; 
he  felt  the  want  of  that  complete  soli- 
tude which  makes  the  atmosphere  of 
growing  passion :  he  muttered  some 
scarcely  audible  excuse,  and  quitted 
the  house.  Fanny  saw  him  no  more 
that  evening.  He  did  not  return  till 
midnight.  But  Fanny  did  not  sleep 
till  she  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  his  chamber-door  close :  and 
when  she  did  sleep,  her  dreams  were 
disturbed  and  painful.  The  next 
morning,  when  they  met  at  breakfast 
(for  Vaudemont  did  not  return  to 
London),  her  eyes  were  red  and 
heavy,  and  her  cheek  pale.  And,  still 
buried  in  meditation,  Vaudemont's 
eye,  usually  so  kind  and  watchful,  did 


not  detect  those  signs  of  a  grief  that 
Fanny  could  not  have  explained. 
After  breakfast,  however,  he  asked 
her  to  walk  out;  and  her  face 
brightened  as  she  hastened  to  put  on 
her  bonnet,  and  take  ber  little  basket, 
full  of  fresh  flowers  which  she  had 
already  sent  Sarah  forth  to  purchase 

"  Fanny,"  said  Vaudemont,  as  leav- 
ing the  house,  he  saw  the  basket  on 
her  arm,  "  to-day  you  may  place  some 
of  those  flowers  on  another  tombstone ! 
Poor  child,  what  natural  goodness 
there  is  in  that  heart ! — what  pity 
that " 

He  paused.  Fanny  looked  de- 
lightedly in  his  face. 

"  You  were  praising  me — you  /— 
And  what  is  a  pity,  brother? " 

While  she  spoke,  the  sound  of  the 
joy-bells  was  heard  near  at  hand. 

"  Hark  !  "  said  Vaudemont,  for- 
getting her  question — and  almost 
gaily^"  Hark  ! — I  accept  the  omen. 
It  is  a  marriage  peal ! " 

He  quickened  his  steps,  and  they 
reached  the  churchyard. 

Tiicre  was  a  crowd  already  assem- 
bled, and  A'audemont  and  Fanny 
paused;  and,  leaning  over  the  little 
gate,  looked  on. 

"  Why  are  these  people  here,  and 
why  does  the  bell  ring  so  merrily?" 

"  There  is  to  be  a  wedding,  Fanny." 

"  I  have  heard  of  a  wedding  very 
often,"  said  Fanny,  with  a  pretty  look 
of  puzzlement  and  doubt,  "  but  I 
don't  know  exactly  what  it  means. 
Will  you  tell  me] — and  the  bells, 
too  ! " 

"  Yes,  Fanny,  those  bells  toll  but 
three  times  for  man  !  The  finst  time, 
when  he  comes  into  the  world ;  the 
last  time,  when  he  leaves  it ;  the  time 
between,  when  he  takes  to  his  side  a 
partner  in  all  the  sorrows — in  all  the 
joys  that  yet  remain  to  him ;  and 
who,  even  when  the  last  bell  an- 
nounces his  death  to  this  earth,  may 
yet,  for  ever  and  ever,  be  his  partner 
!  in  that  world  to  come — that  heaven, 
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where  they  who  are  as  innocent  as 
j'ou,  Fanny,  may  hope  to  live  and  to 
love  each  other  in  a  land  in  which 
there  are  no  graves !  " 

"And  thisheWi" 

"Tolls  for  that  partnership — for 
the  wedding ! " 

"  I  think  I  understand  you  ; — and 
they  who  are  to  be  wed  are  happy  1 " 

"  Happy.  Fanny,  if  they  love,  and 
their  love  continue  Oh !  conceive 
the  happiness  to  know  some  one  per- 
son dearer  to  you  than  your  own  self 
— some  one  breast  into  which  you  can 
pour  every  thought,  every^  grief,  every 
joy  !  One  person,  who,  if  all  the  rest 
of  the  world  were  to  calumniate  or 
forsake  you,  would  never  wrong  you 
by  a  harsh  thought  or  an  unjust  word, 
— who  would  cling  to  you  the  closer 
in  sickness,  in  poverty,  in  care, — who 
would  sacrifice  all  things  to  you,  and 
for  whom  you  would  sacrifice  all — 
from  whom,  except  by  death,  night  or 
day,  you  maybe  never  divided — whose 
smile  IS  ever  at  your  hearth — who  has 
no  tears  while  you  are  well  and  happy, 
and  your  love  the  same.  Fanny,  such 
is  marriage,  if  they  who  marry  have 
hearts  and  souls  to  feel  that  there  is 
no  bond  on  earth  so  tender  and  so 
sublime.  There  is  an  opposite  pic- 
ture;— I  will  not  draw  that.' — And 
as  it  is,  Fanny,  you  cannot  under- 
stand me  ! " 

He  turned  away  : — and  Fanny's 
tears  were  felling  like  rain  upon  the 
grass  below ; — he  did  not  see  them ! 
He  entered  the  churchyard ;  for  the 
IjL'll  now  ceased.  The  ceremony  was 
to  begin.  He  followed  the  bridal 
party  into  the  church,  and  Fanny, 
lowering  her  veil,  crept  after  him, 
awed  and  trembling. 

They  stood,  unobserved,  at  a  little 
distance,  and  heard  the  service. 

The  betrothed  were  of  the  middle 
class  of  life,  young,  both  comely  ;  and 
their  behaviour  was  such  as  suited 
the  reverence  and  sanctity  of  the  rite. 
Yaudemont  stood,  looking  on  intent- 


ly, with  his  arms  folded  on  his  breast 
Fanny  leant  behind  him,  and  apart 
from  all,  against  one  of  the  pews. 
And  still  in  her  hand,  while  the  priest 
was  solemnising  Marriage,  she  held 
the  flowers  intended  for  the  Grave. 
Even  to  that  Morning — hushed,  calm, 
earnest,  with  her  mysterious  and  un- 
conjectured  heart — her  shape  brought 
a  thought  of  Night  ! 

When  the  ceremony  was  over — ■ 
when  the  bride  fell  on  her  mother's 
breast,  and  wept ;  and  then,  when 
turning  thence,  her  eyes  met  the 
bridegroom's,  and  the  tears  were  all 
smiled  away — when,  in  that  one  rapid 
interchange  of  looks,  spoke  all  that 
holy  love  can  speak  to  love,  and  with 
timid  frankness  she  placed  her  hand 
in  his  to  whom  she  had  just  vowed 
her  life, — a  thrill  went  through  the 
hearts  of  those  present.  Yaudemont 
sighed  heavily.  He  heard  his  sigh 
echoed ;  but  by  one  that  had  in  its 
sound  no  breath  of  pain  ;  he  turned  ; 
Fanny  had  raised  her  veil ;  her  eyes 
met  his,  moistened,  but  bright,  soft, 
and  her  cheeks  were  rosy-red.  Yaude- 
mont recoiled  before  that  gaze,  and 
turned  from  the  church.  The  persons 
interested  retired  to  the  vestry  to 
sign  their  names  in  the  registry ;  the 
crowd  dispersed,  and  Yaudemont  and 
Fanny  stood  alone  in  the  burial- 
ground. 

"Look,  Fanny,"  said  the  former, 
pointing  to  a  tomb  that  stood  far 
fiom  his  mother's  (for  those  ashes 
were  too  hallowed  for  such  a  neigh- 
bourhood). "  Look  yonder ;  it  is  a 
new  tomb,  Fanny,  let  us  approach 
it.  Can  you  i"ead  what  is  there  in- 
scribed]" 

The  inscription  was  simply  this, — 

To  W—  G— 

MAN  SEES  THE  DEED 

OOD  THE  CIRCUMSTANCE. 
JUDGE  NOT,  THAT  YE  BE  NOT  JUDGED. 

"  Fanny,  this  tomb  fulfils  your 
pious  wish ;  it  is  to  the  memory  of 
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him  whom  you  called  your  father. 
Whatever  was  his  life  here — whatever 
sentence  it  hath  received,  Heaven,  at 
least,  will  not  condemn  your  piety,  if 
you  honour  one  who  was  good  to  you, 
and  place  flowers,  however  idle,  even 
over  that  grave." 

"  It  is  his — my  father's — and  you 
iiave  thought  of  this  for  me ! "  said 
Fanny,  taking  his  hand,  and  sobbing. 
"And  I  have  been  thinking  that  you 
were  not  so  kind  to  me  as  you  were ! " 

"  Have  I  not  been  so  kind  to  you  '{ 
nay,  forgive  me,  I  am  not  happy." 

"  Not  1 — you  said  yesterday  you 
liad  been  too  happy." 

"  To  remember  happiness  is  not  to 
be  happy,  Fanny." 

"  That 's  true — and " 

Fanny  stopped  ;  and,  as  she  bent 
over  the  tomb,  musing,  Vaudemont 
willing  to  leave  her  undisturbed,  and 
feeling  bitterly  how  little  his  con- 
science could  vindicate,  though  it 
might  find  palliation  for,  the  dark 
man  who  slept  not  there — retired  a 
few  paces. 

At  this  time  the  new-married  pair, 
with  their  witnesses,  the  clergyman, 
&c.,  came  from  the  vestry,  and  crossed 


the  path.  Fanny,  as  she  turned  from 
the  tomb,  saw  them,  and  stood  still, 
looking  earnestly  at  the  bride. 

"  What  a  lovely  face  !  "  said  the 
mother.  "  Is  it — yes  it  is — the  poor 
idiot  girl." 

"  Ah  !  "  said  the  bridegroom,  ten- 
derly, "and  she,  Mary,  beautiful  as 
she  is,  she  can  never  make  another  as 
happy  as  you  have  made  me." 

V^audemont  heard,  and  his  heart 
felt  sad.  "  Poor  Fanny  ! — And  yet, 
but  for  that  affliction — /  might  have 
loved  her,  ere  I  met  the  fatal  face  of 
the  daughter  of  my  foe  !  "  And  with 
a  deep  compa.ssion,  an  inexpressible 
and  holy  fondness,  he  moved  to 
Fanny. 

"  Come,  my  child ;  now  let  us  go 
home." 

"  Stay,"  said  Fanny — "  you  forget." 
And  she  went  to  strew  the  flowers, 
still  left,  over  Catherine's  grave. 

"  AVill  my  mother,"  thought  Vaude- 
mont, "forgive  me,  if  I  have  other 
thoughts  than  hate  and  vengeance  for 
that  house  which  builds  its  greatness 
over  her  slandered  name  ] "  He 
groaned  : — And  that  grave  had  lost 
its  melancholy  charm. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 


'  Of  all  men,  I  say, 

That  dare,  for  'tis  a  desperate  adventure, 
Wear  on  their  free  necks  the  yoke  of  woineil« 
Give  me  a  soldier." — Knight  of  Malta- 

>  So  lightly  doth  this  little  boat 
Upon  the  searce-touch'd  billows  float ; 
So  careless  doth  she  seem  to  be, 
Thus  left  by  herself  on  the  homeless  sea. 
To  lie  there  with  her  cheerful  sail, 
Till  heaven  shall  send  some  gracious  gale." — Wilson  , 


Isle  of  Palms. 


Vaudemont  returned  that  evening  to 
London,  and  found  at  bis  lodgings  a 
note  from  Lord  Lilburne,  stating  that 
as  his  gout  was  now  somewhat  miti- 
gated, his  phj'sician  had  recommended 
him  to  try  change  of  air — that  Beau- 
fort Court  was  in  one  of  the  western 
counties,  in  a  genial  climate — that  he 
was  therefore  going  thither  the  next 
day  for  a  short  time — that  he  had 
asked  some  of  Monsieur  de  Vaude- 
mont's  countrymen,  and  a  few  other 
friends,  to  enliven  the  circle  of  a  dull 
country-house — that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Beaufort  would  be  delighted  to  see 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont  also — and 
that  his  compliance  with  their  invita- 
tion would  be  a  charity  to  Monsieur 
dc  Yaudemont's  faithful  and  obliged, 

LlLBCRNE. 

The  first  sensation  of  Vaudemont 
on  rfsding  this  effusion  was  delight. 
"  I  sliall  see  her,"  he  cried ;  "  I  shall 
be  under  the  same  roof!  "  But  the 
e'liw  faded  at  once  from  his  cheek; — 
The  roof! — what  roof]  Be  the  guest 
where  he  held  himself  the  lord  ! — be 
the  guest  of  Robert  Beaufort ! — Was 
that  all]  Did  he  not  meditate  the 
deadliest  war  which  civilised  life  ad- 
mits of — the  War  of  Law — war  for 
name,  property,   that    very    hearth, 


with  all  its  household  gods,  against 
this  man — could  he  receive  his  hospi- 
tality ]  "  And  what  then  ! "  he  ex- 
claimed, as  he  paced  to  and  fro  the 
room, — "  because  her  father  wronged 
me,  and  because  I  would  claim  mine 
own — must  I  therefore  exclude  from 
my  thoughts,  from  my  sight,  an  image 
so  fair  and  gentle  ;  —  the  one  who 
knelt  by  my  side,  an  infant,  to  that 
hard  man  ] — Is  Hate  so  noble  a  pas- 
sion that  it  is  not  to  admit  one  glimpse 
of  Love] — Love  I  what  word  is  that? 
Let  me  beware  in  time  ! "  He  paused 
in  fierce  self-contest,  and,  throwing 
open  the  window,  gasped  for  air.  The 
street  in  which  he  lodged  was  situated 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  James's  ; 
and,  at  that  very  moment,  as  if  to 
defeat  all  opposition,  and  to  close  the 
struggle,  Mrs.  Beaufort's  barouche 
drove  by,  Camilla  at  her  side.  Mrs. 
Beaufort,  glancing  up,  languidly 
bowed  ;  and  Camilla  herself  perceive 
him,  and  he  saw  her  change  coloui 
as  she  inclined  her  head.  He  gazed 
after  them  almost  breathless,  till  the 
carriage  disappeared ;  and  then,  re- 
closing  the  window,  he  sat  down  to 
collect  his  thoughts,  and  again  to 
reason  with  himself.  But  still,  as  he 
reasoned,  he  saw  ever  before  him  that 
blush   and   that  smile.     At  last  he 
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sprang  up,  and  a  noble  and  bright 
expression  elevated  the  character  of 
his  face, — "  Yes,  if  I  enter  that  house, 
if  I  eat  that  man's  bread,  and  drink 
of  his  cup,  I  must  forego,  not  justice 
— not  what  is  due  to  my  mother's 
name — but  whatever  belongs  to  hate 
and  vengeance.  If  I  enter  that  house 
— and  if  Pro\'idence  permit  me  the 
means  whereby  to  regain  my  rights, 
why,  she — the  innocent  one — she  may 
be  the  means  of  saving  her  father 
from  ruin,  and  stand  like  an  angel  by 
that  boundar}'  where  justice  runs  into 
revenge  ! — Besides,  is  it  not  my  duty 
to  discover  Sidney  1  Here  is  the  only 
clue  I  shall  obtain."  With  these 
thoughts  he  hesitated  no  more — he 
decided :  he  would  not  reject  this 
hospitality,  since  it  might  be  in  his 
power  to  pay  it  back  ten  thousand- 
fold. "And  who  knows,"  he  mur- 
mured again,  "  if  Heaven,  in  throw- 
ing this  sweet  being  in  my  way,  might 
not  have  designed  to  subdue  and 
chasten  in  me  the  angry  passions 
I  have  so  long  fed  on?  I  have 
seen  her,  —  can  I  now  hate  her 
father  ? " 

He  sent  off  his  note  accepting  the 
invitation.  When  he  had  done  so, 
was  he  satisfied  1  He  had  taken  _as 
noble  and  as  large  a  view  of  the  duties 
thereby  imposed  on  him  as  he  well 
could  take  ;  but  something  whispered 
at  his  heart,  "  There  is  weakness  in 
thy  generosity — Barest  thou  love  the 
daughter  of  Robert  Beaufort  1 "  And 
his  heart  had  no  answer  to  this  voice. 

The  rapidity  with  which  love  is 
ripened  depends  less  upon  the  actual 
number  of  years  that  have  passed  over 
the  soil  in  which  the  seed  is  cast,  than 
upon  the  freshness  of  the  soil  itself 
A  young  man  who  lives  the  ordinary 
life  of  the  world,  and  who  fritters 
away,  rather  than  exhausts,  his  feel- 
ings, upon  a  variety  of  quick  succeed- 
ing subjects  —  the  Cynthias  of  the 
minute — is  not  apt  to  form  a  real 
passion  at  the  first  sight.     Youth  is 


inflammable  only  when  the  heart  is 
young ! 

There  are  certain  times  of  life  when, 
in  either  sex,  the  attections  are  pre- 
pared, as  it  were,  to  be  impressed 
with  the  first  fair  face  that  attracts 
the  fancy  and  delights  the  eye.  Sucli 
times  are  when  the  heart  has  been 
long  solitary,  and  when  some  interval 
of  idleness  and  rest  succeeds  to  periods 
of  harsher  and  more  turbulent  ex- 
citement. It  was  precisely  such  a 
period  in  the  life  of  Vaudemont. 
Although  his  ambition  had  been  for 
nianj'  years  his  dream,  and  his  sword 
his  mistress,  yet  naturally  affectionate, 
and  susceptible  of  strong  emotion,  he 
had  often  repined  at  his  lonely  lot. 
By  degrees,  the  boy's  fantasy  and  re- 
verence which  had  wound  themselves 
round  the  image  of  Eugenie,  subsided 
j  into  that  gentle  and  tender  melan- 
:  choly  which,  perhaps,  by  weakening 
the  strength  of  the  sterner  thoughts, 
;  leaves  us  inclined,  rather  to  receive, 
j  than  to  resist,  a  new  attachment ; — 
'■  and  on  the  verge  of  the  sweet  Me- 
1  mory  trembles  the  sweet  Hope.  The 
suspension  of  his  profession,  his 
schemes,  his  struggles,  his  career 
left  his  passions  unemployed.  Vaud© 
I  mont  was  thus  unconsciously  pre- 
I  pared  to  love.  As  we  have  seen,  his 
!  first  and  earliest  feelings  directed 
themselves  to  Fanny.  But  he  had  so 
immediately  detected  the  danger,  and 
so  immediately  recoiled  from  nursing 
those  thoughts  and  fancies,  without 
which  love  dies  for  want  of  food,  for 
a  person  to  whom  he  ascribed  the 
affliction  of  an  imbecility  which  would 
give  to  such  a  sentiment  all  the  attri- 
butes either  of  the  weakest  rashness 
or  of  dishonour  approaching  to  sacri- 
lege—  that  the  wings  of  the  Deity 
were  scared  away  the  instant  their 
very  shadow  fell  upon  his  mind.  And 
thus,  when  Camilla  rose  upon  him, 
his  heart  was  free  to  receive  her 
image.  Her  graces,  her  accomplish- 
ments, a  certain  nameless  charm  that 
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invested  her,  pleased  him  even  more 
than  her  beauty;  the  recollections 
connected  with  that  first  time  in 
which  he  had  ever  beheld  her,  were 
also  grateful  and  endearing;  the  harsh- 
ness with  which  her  parents  spoke  to 
her,  moved  his  compassion,  and  ad- 
dressed itself  to  a  temper  peculiarly 
alive  to  the  generosity  that  leans 
towards  the  weak  and  the  wronged ; 
the  engaging  mixture  of  mildness  and 
gaiety  with  which  she  tended  her 
peevish  and  sneering  uncle,  convinced 
him  of  her  better  and  more  enduring 
qualities  of  disposition  and  womanly 
heart.  And  even  —  so  strange  ana 
contradictory  are  our  feelings  —  the 
very  remembrance  that  she  was  con- 
nected with  a  family  so  hateful  to 
him  made  her  own  image  the  more 
bright  from  the  darkness  that  sur- 
rounded it.  For  was  it  not  with  the 
daughter  of  his  foe  that  the  lover  of 
Verona  fell  in  love  at  first  sight? 
And  is  not  that  a  common  type  of 
us  all — as  if  Passion  delighted  in  con- 
tradictions? As  the  Diver,  in  Schil- 
ler's exquisite  ballad,  fastened  upon 
the  rock  of  coral  in  the  midst  of  the 
gloomy  sea,  so  we  cling  the  more 
gratefully  to  whatever  of  fair  thought 
and  gentle  shelter  smiles  out  to  us 
in  the  depths  of  Hate  and  Strife. 

But,  perhaps,  Vaudemont  would 
not  so  suddenly  and  so  utterly  have 
rendered  himself  to  a  passion  that 
began,  already,  completely  to  master 
ois  strong  spirit,  if  he  had  not,  from 
Camilla's  embarrassment,  her  timi- 
dity, her  blushes,  intoxicated  himself 
with  the  belief  that  his  feelings  were 
not  unshared.  And  who  knows  not 
that  such  a  belief,  once  cherished, 
ripens  our  own  love  to  a  development 
in  which  hours  are  as  years  ? 

It  was,  then,  with  such  emotions  as 
wade  him  almost  insensible  to  every 
{bought  but  the  luxury  of  breathing 
the  same  air  as  his  cousin,  which 
»wept  from  his  mind  the  Past,  the 
Future — leaving  nothing  but  ajoyotis, 


a  breathless  present  on  the  Face  of 
Time,  that  he  repaired  to  Beaufort 

Court.     He  did  not  return  to  H • 

before  he  went,  but  he  wrote  to  Fanny 
a  short  and  hurried  line  to  explain 
that  he  might  be  absent  for  some  days 
at  least,  and  promised  to  write  again, 
if  he  should  be  detained  longer  than 
he  anticipated. 

In  the  meanwhile,  one  of  those  suc- 
cessive revolutions  which  had  marked 
the  eras  in  Fanny's  moral  existence, 
took  its  date  from  that  last  time  they 
had  walked  and  conversed  together. 

The  very  evening  of  that  day,  some 
liours  after  Philip  was  gone,  and  after 
Simon  had  retired  to  rest,  Fanny  was 
sitting  before  the  dying  fire  in  the 
little  parlour  in  an  attitude  of  deep 
and  pensive  reverie.  The  old  woman- 
servant,  Sarah,  who,  very  different 
from  Mrs.  Boxer,  loved  Fanny  with 
her  whole  heart,  came  into  the  room, 
as  was  her  wont  before  going  to  bed, 
to  see  that  the  fire  was  duly  out,  and 
all  safe :  and  as  she  approached  the 
hearth,  she  started  to  see  Fanny  still 
up. 

"  Dear  heart  alive ! "  she  said  ; 
"  why,  Miss  Fanny,  you  will  catch 
your  death  of  cold, — what  are  you 
thinking  about  ? " 

"  Sit  down,  Sarah  ;  I  want  to  speak 
to  you."  Now,  though  Fanny  was 
exceedingly  kind,  and  attached  t< 
Sarah,  she  was  seldom  communicative 
to  her,  or  indeed  to  any  one.  It  was 
usually  in  its  own  silence  and  dark- 
ness that  that  lovely  mind  worked 
out  its  own  doubts. 

"  Do  you,  my  sweet  young  lady  ? 

I  'm  sure  anything  I  can  do "  and 

Sarah  seated  herself  in  her  master's 
great  chair,  and  drew  it  close  to 
Fanny.  There  was  no  light  in  the 
room  but  the  expiring  fire,  and  it 
threw  upward  a  pale  glimmer  on  the 
two  faces  bending  over  it, — the  one 
so  strangely  beautiful,  so  smooth,  so 
blooming,  so  exquisite  in  its  youth 
and  innocence, — the  other  withered 
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wrinkled,  meagre,  and  astute.  It  was 
like  the  Fairy  and  the  "Witch  toge- 
ther. 

"  Well,  miss,"  said  the  crone,  ob- 
serving that,  after  a  considerable 
pause,  Fanny  was  still  silent,  — 
'<  Well " 

"  Sarah,  I  have  seen  a  wedding ! " 

"  Have  you  ] "  and  the  old  woman 
laughed.  "  Oh  !  I  heard  it  was  to  be 
to-day ! — young  Waldron's  wedding  ! 
— Yes,  they  have  been  long  sweet- 
hearts." 

"  Were  you  ever  married,  Sarah  'i " 

"  Lord  bless  you,-^yes  !  and  a  very 
good  husband  I  had,  poor  man  !  But 
he 's  dead  these  many  years ;  and  if 
you  had  not  taken  me,  I  must  have 
gone  to  the  workhus." 

"  He  is  dead  ! — Wasn't  it  very  hard 
to  live  after  that,  Sarah." 

"The  Lord  streni;* liens  the  hearts 
of  widders!"  ob>ci'. ■  1  S.irah,  sancti- 
moniously. 

"  Did  you  marry  your  brother, 
Sarah  ? "  said  Fanny,  playing  with 
the  corner  of  her  apron. 

"  My  brother  ! "  exclaimed  the  old 
woman,  aghast.  "  La !  miss,  you 
must  not  talk  in  that  way, — it 's  quite 
wicked  and  heathenish  1  One  must 
not  marry  one's  brother !  " 

"  No !  "  said  Fanny,  tremblingly, 
and  turning  very  pale,  even  by  that 
light.     "  No  ! — are  you  sure  of  that  ] " 

"  It  is  the  wickedest  thing  even  to 
talk  about,  my  dear  young  mistress  ; 
— but  you  're  like  a  babby  unborn  !  " 

Fanny  was  silent  for  some  moments. 
At  length  she  said,  unconscious  that 
she  was  speaking  aloud,  "  But  he  is 
7iot  my  brother,  after  all !  " 

"  Oh,  miss,  fie  ! — Are  you  letting 
your  pretty  head  run  on  the  hand- 
some gentleman  1 — You,  too, — dear, 
dear  !  I  see  we  're  all  alike,  we  poor 
femel  creturs  !  —  You  !  who  'd  have 
thought  it  ]  Oh,  Miss  Fanny  !  — 
you  '11  break  your  heart  if  you  goes 
for  to  fancy  any  such  thing." 

"  Any  what  thing  ] " 


"  Why,  that  that  gentleman  will 
marry  you  ! — I  'm  sure,  thof  he 's  so 
simple  like,  he  's  some  great  gentle- 
man !  They  say  his  boss  is  worth  a 
hundred  pounds  !  Dear,  dear  !  why 
didn't  I  ever  think  of  this  before] 
He  must  be  a  verj'  wicked  man.  I 
see,  now,  why  he  comen  here.  I  '11 
speak  to  him,  that  I  will ! — a  ver^ 
wicked  man !  " 

Sarah  was  startled  from  her  indig- 
nation by  Fanny's  rising  suddenly, 
and  standing  before  her  in  the  flicker- 
ing twilight,  almost  like  a  shape 
transformed,—  so  tall  did  she  seem,  so 
stately,  so  dignified. 

"  Is  it  of  him  that  you  are  .?peak- 
ingl"  said  she,  in  a  voice  of  calm  but 
deep  resentment — "  of  him  ! — If  so, 
Sarah,  we  two  can  live  no  more  in 
the  same  house." 

And  these  words  were  said  with  a 
propriety  and  coUectedness  that  even, 
through  all  her  terror,  showed  at 
once  to  Sarah  how  much  they  now 
wronged  Fanny  who  had  suflered 
their  lips  to  repeat  the  parrot-cry  of 
the  "  idiot  girl !  " 

"  0  !  gracious  me  ! —  miss — ma'am 
— ^I  am  so  sorry — I  'd  rather  bite  out 
my  tongue  than  say  a  word  to  offend 
you ;  it  was  only  my  love  for  you, 
dear  innocent  creature  that  you  are  ! " 
and  the  honest  woman  sobbed  with 
real  passion  as  she  clasped  Fanny's 
hand.  "  There  have  been  so  many 
young  persons,  good  and  harmless, 
yes,  even  as  you  are,  ruined.  But  you 
don't  understand  me.  Miss  Fanny  ! 
hear  me  ;  I  must  try  and  say  what  I 
would  say.  That  man,  that  gentle- 
man— so  proud,  so  well-dressed,  so 
grandlike,  will  never  marry  you, 
never — never.  And  if  ever  he  says 
he  does  love  you,  and  you  say  you 
loves  him,  and  you  two  don't  marry, 
you  will  be  ruined  and  wicked,  and 
die — die  of  a  broken  heart ! " 

The  earnestness  of  Sarah's  manner 
subdued  and  almost  awed  Fanny. 
She  sunk  down  again  in  her  chair 
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jmd  suflfered  the  old  woman  to  caress 
and  weep  over  her  hand  for  some 
moments,  in  a  silence  that  concealed 
the  darkest  and  most  agitated  feelings 
Fanny's  life  had  hitherto  known.  At 
length,  she  said, — 

"  Why  may  he  not  marry  me  if  he 
loves  me  1 — he  is  not  my  brother, — 
indeed  he  is  not !  I  '11  never  call  him 
80  again." 

"  He  cannot  mamr  you."  said  Sarah, 
resolved,  with  a  sort  ot  rude  noble- 
ness, to  persevere  in  what  she  felt  to 
be  a  duty;  "  I  don't  say  anything 
about  money,  because  that  does  not 
always  signify.  But  he  cannot  marry 
you,  because — because  people  who  are 
hedicated  one  way  never  marry  those 
who  are  hedicated  and  brought  up  in 
another.  A  gentleman  of  that  kind 
requires  a  wife  to  know — oh — to  know 
ever  so  much ;  and  you " 

"Sarah,"  interrupted  Fanny,  rising 
aga'n,  but  this  time  with  a  smile  on 
her  face,  "don't  say  anything  more 


about  it;  I  forgive  yon,  if  you  pi(v 
mise  never  to  speak  unkindly  of  him 
again — never — never — never,  Sarah ! " 

"  But  may  I  just  tell  him  that — ' 
that " 

"That  what?" 

"  That  you  are  so  young  and  inno 
cent,  and  has  no  pertector  like  ;  and 
that  if  you  were  to  love  him  it  would 
be  a  shame  in  him — that  it  would  !  " 

And  then  (oh !  no,  Fanny,  there 
was  nothing  clouded  now  in  your 
reason  ! )  —  and  then  the  woman's 
alarm,  the  modesty,  the  instinct  tW 
terror  came  upon  her ; — 

"  Never !  never !  I  will  not  love 
him, — I  do  not  love  him,  indeed, 
Sarah.  If  you  speak  to  him,  I  will 
never  look  you  in  the  face  again.  It 
is  all  past — all,  dear  Sarah  !  " 

She  kissed  the  old  woman ;  and 
Sarah,  fancying  that  her  sagacity  end 
counsel  had  prevailed,  promised  all 
she  was  asked  ;  so  they  went  up-suara 
tosjether — friends. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  As  the  wind 
Sobs,  an  uncertain  sweetness  comes  from  out 
The  orange-trees. 


Rise  up,  Olympia. — She  sleeps  soimdly.    Ho  ! 
Stirring  at  last."  Barry  Cornwali,. 


The  next,  day,  Fauny  was  seen  by 
Sarah  counting  the  little  hoard  that 
she  had  so  long  and  so  painfully  saved 
for  her  benefaotor's  tomb.  The  money 
was  no  longer  wanted  for  that  object. 
Fanny  had  found  another  :  she  said 
nothing  to  Sarah  or  to  Simon.  But 
there  was  a  strange  complacent  smile 
upon  her  lip  as  she  busied  herself 
in  her  work,  that  puzzled  the  old 
woman.  Late  at  noon  came  the  post- 
man's unwonted  knock  at  t'^e  door. 
A  letter ! — a  letter  for  Miss  Fanny. 
A  letter  ! — the  first  she  had  ever  re- 
ceived in  her  life  !  And  it  was  from 
him  I — and  it  began  with  "Dear 
Fanny."  Vaudemont  had  called  her 
"  dear  Fanny  "  a  hundred  times,  and 
the  expression  had  become  a  matter 
of  course.  But  "  Dear  Fanny  "  seemed 
so  very  different  when  it  was  written. 
The  letter  could  not  well  be  shorter, 
nor,  all  things  considered,  colder. 
But  the  girl  found  no  fault  with  it. 
It  began  with  "  Dear  Fanny,"  and  it 
ended  with  "  yours  truly."  "  Yours 
truly — mine  truly — and  how  kind  to 
write  at  all !  "  Now  it  so  happened 
that  Vaudemont,  having  never  merged 
the  art  of  the  penman  into  that  rapid 
scrawl  into  which  people,  who  are 
compelled  to  write  huiTiedly  and  con- 
stantly, degenerate,  wrote  a  remark- 
ably good  hand, — bold,  clear,  sym- 
metrical —  almost  too  good  a  hand 
for  one  who  was  not  to  make  money 
by  caligraphy.    And  after  Fanny  had 


got  the  words  by  heart,  she  stole 
gently  to  a  cupboard  and  took  forth 
some  specimens  of  her  own  hand,  in 
the  shape  of  house  and  work  memor- 
anda, and  extracts  which,  the  better 
to  help  her  memory,  she  bad  made 
from  the  poem-book  Vaudemont  had 
given  her.  She  gravely  laid  his  letter 
by  the  side  of  these  specimens,  and 
blushed  at  the  contrast ;  yet,  after  all, 
her  own  writing,  though  trembling 
and  irresolute,  was  far  from  a  bad  or 
vulgar  hand.  But  emulation  was  now 
fairly  roused  within  her.  Vaudemont, 
preoccupied  by  more  engrossing 
thoughts,  and,  indeed,  forgetting  a 
danger  which  had  seemed  so 
thoroughly  to  have  passed  away,  did 
not  in  his  letter  caution  Fanny  against 
going  out  alone.  She  remarked  this  ; 
and  having  completely  recovered  her 
own  alarm  at  the  attempt  that  had 
been  made  on  her  liberty,  she  thought 
she  was  now  released  from  her  pro- 
mise to  guard  against  a  past  and 
imaginary  peril.  So  after  dinner  she 
slipped  out  alone,  and  went  to  the 
mistress  of  the  school  where  she  had 
received  her  elementary  education. 
She  had  ever  since  continued  her 
acquaintance  with  that  lady,  who, 
kind-hearted,  and  touched  by  her 
situation,  often  employed  her  industry, 
and  was  far  from  blind  to  the  im 
provement  that  had  for  some  time 
been  silently  working  in  the  mind  of 
her  old  pupil. 
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Fanny  had  a  long  conversation  with 
this  lady,  and  she  brought  back  a 
bundle  of  books.  The  light  might 
have  been  seen  that  night,  and  many 
nights  after,  burning  long  and  late 
from  her  little  window.  And  having 
recovered  her  old  freedom  of  habits, 
which  Simon,  poor  man,  did  not 
notice,  and  which  Sarah,  thinking 
that  anything  was  better  than  moping 
at  home,  did  not  remonstrate  against, 
Fanny  went  out  regularly  for  two 
hours,  or  sometimes  for  even  a  longer 
period,  every  evening  after  old  Simon 
had  composed  himself  to  the  nap  that 
filled  up  the  interval  between  dinner 
and  tea. 

In  a  very  short  time — a  time  that 
with  ordinary  stimulants  would  have 
seemed  marvellously  short — Fanny's 
handwriting  was  not  the  same  thing ; 
her  manner  of  talking  became  dif- 
ferent; she  no  longer  called  herself 
"  Fanny  "  when  she  spoke ;  the  music 
of  her  voice  was  more  quiet  and 
settled  ;  her  sweet  expression  of  face 
was  more  thoughtful ;  the  eyes  seemed 


to  have  deepened  in  their  very  colour; 
she  was  no  longer  heard  channting  to 
herself  as  she  tripped  along.  The 
books  that  she  nightly  fed  on  had 
passed  into  her  mind ;  the  poetry 
that  had  ever  unconsciously  sported 
round  her  young  years  began  now  to 
create  poetry,  in  herself.  Nay,  it 
might  almost  have  seemed  as  if  that 
restless  disorder  of  the  intellect, 
which  the  dullards  had  called  Idiotcy, 
had  been  the  wild  efforts,  not  of  Folly, 
but  of  Genius  seeking  to  find  its 
path  and  outlet  from  the  cold  and 
dreary  solitude  to  w^hich  the  circum- 
stances of  her  early  life  had  com- 
pelled it. 

Days,  even  weeks,  passed  —  she 
never  spoke  of  Vaudemont.  And 
once,  when  Sarah,  astonished  and  be- 
wildered by  the  change  in  her  young 
mistress,  asked, — 

"  When  does  the  gentleman  come 
back  1 " 

Fanny  answered,  with  a  mysterious 
smile,  "  Not  yet,  I  hope — not  quite 
yat'" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

•  Hiierrp.  I  do  begin 

To  feel  an  alteration  in  my  nature. 
And  in  his  full-sailed  cimfidence  a  shower 
Of  gentle  rain,  that  falling  on  the  fire 
Hath  quenched  it. 

*  *  *  * 

How  is  my  heart  divided 
Between  the  duty  of  a  son  and  love !  " 

Beaumont  and  Fletcher  :  Thierry  and  Theodoret. 


Vaudemokt  had  now  been  a  month 
at  Beaufort  Court.  The  scene  of  a 
•-ountry-house,  with  the  sports  that 
enliven  it,  and  the  accomplisbments 
it  calls  forth,  was  one  in  which  he 
was  well  fitted  to  shine.  He  had  been 
an  excellent  shot  as  a  boy ;  and  though 
long  unused  to  the  fowling-piece,  had, 
in  India,  acquired  a  deadly  preci.-^ion 
with  the  rifle  ;  so  that  a  very  few  days 
of  practice  in  the  stubbles  and  covers 
of  Beaufort  Court  made  his  skill  the 
theme  of  the  guests  and  the  admira- 
tion of  the  keepers.  Hunting  began, 
and — this  pursuit,  always  so  strong  a 
passion  in  the  active  man,  and  which, 
to  the  turbulence  and  agitation  of  his 
half-tamed  breast,  now  excited  by  a 
kind  of  frenzy  of  hope  and  fear,  gave 
a  vent  and  release — was  a  sport  in 
which  he  was  yet  more  fitted  to  excel. 
His  horsemanship,  his  daring,  the 
stone  walls  he  leaped,  and  the  floods 
through  which  he  dashed,  furnished 
his  companions  with  wondering  tale 
and  comment  on  their  return  home. 
Mr.  Marsden,  who,  with  some  other 
of  Arthur's  early  frieads,  had  been 
invited  to  Beaufort  Court,  in  order  to 
welcome  its  expected  heir,  and  who 
retained  all  the  prudence  which  had 
distinguished  him  of  yore,  when 
having  ridden  over  old  Simon  he  dis- 
mounted to  examine  the  knees  of  his 
horse ; — Mr.  Marsden,  a  .skilful  hunts- 


man, who  rode  the  most  experienced 
horses  in  the  world,  and  who  gene- 
rally contrived  to  be  in  at  the  death, 
without  having  leaped  over  anything 
higher  than  a  hurdle,  suflfering  the 
bolder  quadruped  (in  case  what  is 
called  the  "knowledge  of  the  country  " 
— that  is,  the  knowledge  of  gaps  and 
gates  —  failed  him)  to  perform  the 
more  dangerous  feats  alone,  as  he 
quietly  scrambled  over,  or  scrambled 
through,  upon  foot,  and  remounted 
the  well-taught  animal  when  it  halted 
after  the  exploit,  safe  and  sound  ; — 
Mr.  Marsden  declared  that  he  never 
saw  a  rider  ^vith  so  little  judgment  as 
]\Ionsieur  de  Vaudemont,  and  that 
the  devil  was  certainly  in  him. 

This  sort  of  reputation,  common- 
place and  merely  physical  as  it  was 
in  itself,  had  a  certain  effect  upon 
Camilla ;  it  might  be  an  effect  of  fear. 
I  do  not  say,  for  I  do  not  know,  what 
her  feelings  towards  Vaudemont  ex- 
actly were.  As  the  calmest  natures 
are  often  those  the  most  hurried  away 
by  their  contraries,  so,  perhaps,  he 
awed  and  dazzled  rather  than  pleased 
her;  —  at  least,  he  certainly  forced 
himself  on  her  interest.  Still  she 
would  have  started  in  terror  if  any 
one  had  said  to  her,  "  Do  you  love 
your  betrothed  less  than  when  you 
met  by  that  happy  lake  ? " — and  her 
heart  would  have  indignantly  rebuked 
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the  questioner.  The  letters  of  her 
lover  were  still  long  and  frequent ; 
hers  were  briefer  and  more  subdued. 
But  then  there  was  constraint  in  the 
eorrespoudcnee — it  was  submitted  to 
her  motlier. 

Whatever  might  be  Vaudemont's 
manner  to  Camilla  whenever  occasion 
threw  them  alone  togethei,  he  cer- 
tainly did  not  make  his  attentions 
glaring  enough  to  be  remarked.  His 
eye  watched  her  rather  than  his  lip 
addressed ;  he  kept  as  much  aloof  as 
possible  from  the  rest  of  her  family, 
and  his  customary  bearing  was  silent 
even  to  gloom.  But  ther^  were  mo- 
ments when  he  indulged  in  a  fitful 
exuberance  of  spirits,  which  had 
something  strained  and  unnatural. 
He  had  outlived  Lord  Lilburne's 
short  liking ;  for  since  he  had  re- 
solved no  longer  to  keep  watch  on 
that  noble  gamester's  method  of  play, 
lie  played  but  little  himself;  and 
Lord  Lilburne  saw  that  he  had  no 
chance  of  ruining  him — there  was, 
therefore,  no  longer  any  reason  to 
like  him.  But  this  was  not  all ;  when 
Vaudemont  had  been  at  the  house 
somewhat  more  than  two  weeks, 
Lilburne,  petulant  and  impatient, 
whether  at  his  refu.sals  to  join  the 
card-table,  or  at  the  moderation  with 
which,  when  he  did,  he  confined  his 
ill-luck  to  petty  losses,  one  day  limped 
up  to  him,  as  he  stood  at  the  em- 
brasure of  the  window,  gazing  on  the 
wide  lands  beyond,  and  said, — 

"  Vaudemont,  you  are  bolder  in 
hunting,  they  tell  me,  than  you  are 
at  wlijst." 

"  Honours  don't  tell  against  one — 
over  a  hedge  I  " 

"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  said  Lil- 
burne, rather  haughtily. 

Vaudemont  was,  at  that  moment, 
ia  one  of  those  bitter  moods  when 
«he  sense  of  liis  situation,  the  sight  of 
the  usurper  in  his  home,  often  swept 
away  the  gentler  thoughts  inspired 
by  his  fatal  passion.     And  the  ton© 


of  Lord  Lilbu-ne,  and  his  loathing  to 
the  man,  were  too  much  lor  his 
temper. 

"  Lord  Lilburne,"  he  said,  and  his 
lip  curled,  ''if  you  had  been  uorrj 
poor,  you  would  have  made  a  great 
fortune — yon  play  luckily." 

"How  ani  I  to  take  this,  sir"!  " 

"  As  yon  please,"  answered  Vaude 
'  mont,  calmly,  but  with  an  oyo  of  fire 
<  And  he  turned  away. 
I  Lilburne  remained  on  the  spot  very 
'  thoughtful — "  Hum  !  he  suspects  me. 
I  cannot  quarrel  on  such  ground — the 
suspicion  itself  dishonours  me — I  must 
seek  another." 

The  next  day,  Lilburne,  who  was 
familiar  with  Mr.  Marsden  (though 
the  latter  gentleman  never  played  it 
the  same  table),  asked  that  pru<Jeut 
person,  after  breakfast,  if  he  happened 
to  have  his  pistols  with  him. 

"  Yes ;  I  always  take  them  into  the 
country — one  may  as  well  practise 
when  one  has  the  opportunity.  Be- 
sides, sportsmen  are  often  quarrel- 
some ;  and  if  it  is  known  that  one 
shoots  well, —  it  keeps  one  out  of 
quarrels  ! " 

"  Very  true,"  said  Lilburne,  rather 
admiringh' ;  "  I  have  made  the  same 
remark  myself  when  I  was  younger. 
I  have  not  shot  with  a  pistol  for  some 
years.  I  am  well  enough  now  to 
walk  out  with  the  help  of  a  stick. 
Suppose  we  practise  for  half-an-hour 
or  80." 

"With'  all  my  heart,"  said  Mr. 
Marsden. 

The  pistols  were  brought,  and  they 
strolled  forth;  Lord  Lilburne  found 
his  hand  out. 

"As  I  never  hunt  now,"  said  the 
peer,  and  he  gnashed  his  teeth,  and 
glanced  at  his  maimed  limb ;  "  for 
though  lameness  would  not  prevent 
my  keeping  my  seat,  violent  exercise 
hurts  my  leg ;  and  Brodie  Bays,  any 
fresh  accident  might  bring  on  tic 
douloureux ; — and  as  my  gout  does 
not  permit  me  to  join  the  shooting 
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parties  at  preseut,  it  would  be  a  kind- 
ness in  you  to  lead  me  your  pistols — 
it  would  while  away  an  hour  or  so ; 
though,  thank  Heaven,  my  duelling 
days  are  over  1 " 

"  Certainly,"  said  Mr.  Marsden ;  and 
the  pistols  were  consigned  to  Lord 
Lilburne. 

Four  days  from  the  date,  as  Mr. 
Marsden,  Vaudemont,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  were  making  for  the 
covers,  they  came  upon  Lord  Lil- 
burne, who,  in  a  part  of  the  park 
not  within  sight  or  sound  of  the 
house,  was  amusing  himself  with  Mr. 
Marsden's  pistols,  which  Dykeman 
was  at  hand  to  load  for  him.  He 
turned  round,  not  at  all  disconcerted 
by  the  interruption. 

"You  have  no  idea  how  I've  im- 
proved, Marsden: — just  see!"  and 
he  pointed  to  a  glove  nailed  to  a  tree. 
'•  I  've  hit  that  mark  twice  in  five 
times;  and  every  time  I  have  gone 
straight  enough  along  the  line  to  have 
killed  my  man." 

"  Ay,  the  mark  itself  does  not  so 
much  signify,"  said  Mr.  Marsden: 
"  at  least,  not  in  actual  duelling — the 
great  thing  is  to  be  in  the  line." 

While  he  spoke.  Lord  Lilburn«'" 
ball  went  a  third  time  through  the 
glove.  His  cold  bright  eye  turned 
on  Vaudemont,  as  he  said,  with  a 
smile, — 

"  They  tell  me  you  shoot  well  with 
a  fowling-piece,  my  dear  Vaudemont 
—  are  you  equally  adroit  with  a 
pistol ] " 

"  You  may  see,  if  you  like ;  but 
you  take  aim,  Lord  Lilburne ;  that 
would  be  of  no  use  in  English  duelling. 
Permit  me." 

He  walked  to  the  glove,  and  tore 
from  it  one  of  the  fingers,  which  he 
fastened  separately  to  the  tree,  took 
the  pistol  from  Dykeman  as  he 
walked  past  him,  gained  the  spot 
whence  to  fire,  turned  at  once  round, 
without  apparent  aim,  and  the  finger 
fell  to  the  ground, 
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Lilburne  stood  aghast. 

"  That's  wonderful !"  said  Marsden; 
— "  quite  wonderful.  AVhere  the  devil 
did  you  get  such  a  knack  1 — for  it  is 
only  knack,  after  all ! " 

"  I  lived  for  many  years  in  a  countrv 
where  the  practice  was  constant,  where. 
aU  that  belongs  to  rifle-shooting  was 
a  necessary  accomplishment — a  coun- 
try in  which  man  had  often  to  con- 
tend  against  the  wild  beast.  In 
civilised  states,  man  himself  supplies 
the  place  of  the  wild  beagt — but  we 
don't  hunt  him/ — Lord  Lilburne," 
(and  this  was  added  with  a  smiling 
and  disdainful  whisper,)  "you  must 
practise  a  little  more." 

But  disregardful  of  tho  advice,  from 
that  day  Lord  Lilburne's  morning 
occupation  was  gone.  He  thought 
no  longer  of  a  duel  with  Vaudemont. 
As  soon  as  the  sportsman  had  left 
him,  he  bade  Dykeman  take  up  the 
pistols,  and  walked  straight  home 
into  the  library,  where  Robert  Beau 
fort,  who  was  no  sportsman,  generally 
spent  his  mornings. 

He  flung  himself  into  an  arm-chair, 
and  said,  as  he  stiiTcd  the  fire  with 
unusual  vehemence, — 

"  Beaufort,  I  'm  very  sorry  I  asked 
you  to  invite  Vaudemont.  He 's  a 
very  ill-bred,  disagreeable  fellow!" 

Beaufort  threw  down  his  steward's 
account-book,  on  which  he  was  em- 
ployed, and  replied, — 

"Lilburne,  I  have  never  had  an 
easy  moment  since  that  man  has  been 
in  the  house.  As  he  was  your  guest, 
I  did  not  like  to  speak  before,  but 
don't  you  observe — ^j'ou  mtist  observe 
— how  like  he  is  to  the  old  family 
portraits  ]  The  more  I  have  examined 
him,  the  more  another  resemblance 
grows  upon  me.  In  a  word,"  said 
Robert,  pausing  and  breathing  hard, 
"  if  his  name  were  not  Vaudemont — 
if  his  history  were  not,  apparently, 
80  well  known,  I  should  say — I  should 
swear,  that  it  is  Philip  Morton  who 
sleeps  under  this  roof  I " 
I  20 
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"  Ha ! "  said  Lilburne,  >vith  an 
earnestness  that  surprised  Beaufort, 
who  expected  to  have  heard  his  bro- 
ther-in-law's sneering  sarcasm  at  his 
fears  ;  "  the  likeness  you  speak  of  to 
the  old  portraits  did  strike  me ;  it 
itruck  Marsiien,  too,  the  other  day, 
as  we  were  passing  tlirough  the  pic- 
ture-gallery ;  and  Marsdeu  remarked 
it  aloud  to  Vaudemont.  I  remember 
now  that  he  changed  countenance 
and  made  no  answer.  Hush  !  hush  ! 
hold  your  tongue,  let  me  think — let 
me  think.  This  Philip — yes — yes — 
I  and  Arthur  saw  him  with — with 
Gawtrey — in  Paris " 

"  Gawtrey  ! "  was  that  the  name  of 
the  rogue  he  was  said  to " 

"  Yes — yes— yes.  Ah !  now  I  guess 
the  meaning  of  those  looks— those 
words,"  muttered  Lilburne,  between 
his  teeth.  "  This  pretension  to  the 
name  of  Vaudemont  was  always  apo- 
cryphal— the  story  always  but  half 
believed — the  invention  of  a  woman 
in  love  with  him — the  claim  on  your 
property  is  made  at  the  very  time  he 
appears  in  England. — Ha!  have  you 
a  newspaper  there  1  give  it  me.  No  ! 
'tis  not  in  this  paper.  Ring  the  bell 
tor  the  file  ! " 

"What's  the  matter  1  you  terrify 
me  ! "  gasped  out  Mr.  Beaufort,  as  he 
rang  the  bell. 

"  Why !  have  you  not  seen  an  adver- 
tisement, repeated  several  times  within 
the  last  month  V 

"  I  never  read  advertisements ;  ex- 
cept in  the  county  paper  if  land  is  to 
ee  sold." 

"  Nor  I  often  ;  but  this  caught  my 
«yc.  John"  (here  the  servant  entered), 
''bring  the  file  of  the  newspapers. 
The  name  of  the  witness  whom  Mrs. 
Morton  appealed  to  was  Smith,  the 
Bame  name  as  the  captain  ;  what  was 
the  Christian  name  ? " 

"I  don't  remember." 

"  Here  are  the  papers — shut  the  door 
— and  here  is  the  advertisement :  '  If 
Mr.  William  Smith,  son  of  Jeremiah 


Smith,  who  formerly  rented  the  farm 
of  Shipdale-Bury,  under  the  late  Right 
Hon.  Charles  Leopold  Beaufort  (that's 
your  uncle),  and  who  emigrated  in 
the  year  18 —  to  Australia,  will  apply 
to  Mr.  Barlow,  Solicitor,  Essex  Street, 
Strand,  he  will  hear  of  something  to 
his  advantage.' " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  why  did  not  you 
mention  this  to  me  before  ] " 

"  Because  I  did  not  think  it  of  any 
importance.  In  the  first  place,  there 
might  be  some  legacy  left  to  the  man, 
quite  distinct  from  your  business. 
Indeed,  Oiat  was  the  probable  suppo- 
•sition  : — or  even  if  connected  with 
the  claim,  such  an  advertisemeni, 
might  be  but  a  despicable  attempt  to 
frighten  you.  Never  mind  —  don't 
look  so  pale — after  all,  this  is  a  proof 
that  the  witness  is  not  found — that 
Captain  Smith  is  neither  the  Smith, 
nor  has  discovered  where  the  Smith 
is!" 

"  True  ! "  observed  Mr.  Beaufort : 
'•  true — very  true  ! " 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Lord  Lilburne, 
who  was  still  rapidly  glancing  over 
the  file,  —  "  Here  is  another  advertise- 
ment which  I  never  saw  before :  this 
looks  suspicious :  '  If  the  person  who 
called  on  the  —  of  September,  on  Mr. 

Morton,  linendraper,  &e.,  of  N , 

will  renew  his  application  personally 
01  by  letter,  he  may  now  obtain  the 
information  he  sought  for.' " 

"  Morton  ! — the  woman's  brother ! 
their  uncle  !  it  is  too  clear  !  " 

"  But  what  brings  this  man,  if  he 
be  really  Philip  Morton,  what  brings 
him  here  ] — to  spy  or  to  threaten  ? " 

"  I  will  get  him  out  of  the  house 
this  day." 

"  No— no  ;  turn  the  watch  upon 
Idviself.  I  see  now;  he  is  attracted 
by  your  daughter;  sound  her  quietly; 
don't  tell  her  to  discourage  his  con- 
fidences ;  find  out,  if  he  ever  speaks 
of  these  Mortons.  Ha !  I  recollect — 
he  has  spoken  to  me  of  the  Mortons, 
hut  vaguely — I  forget  what.  Humph! 
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this  is  a  man  of  spirit  and  daring — 
watch  liim,  I  say, — watch  him !  When 
does  Arthur  come  back  1 " 

"  He  has  been  travelling  so  slowly, 
for  he  still  complains  of  his  health, 
and  has  had  relapses :  but  he  ought 
to  be  in  Paris  this  week,  perhaps  he 
is  there  now.  Good  Heavens !  he 
must  not  meet  this  man  !" 

"  Do  what  I  tell  you  !  get  out  all 
from  your  daughter.  Never  fear : 
he  can  do  nothing  against  you  ex- 
cept by  law.  But  if  he  really  like 
Camilla " 

"  He  ! — Philip  Jlorton— the  adven- 
turer— the " 

"  He  is  the  eldest  son  :  remember, 
you  thought  even  of  accepting  the 
second.  He  may  find  the  witness — 
he  may  win  his  suit;  if  he  like 
Camilla,  there  may  be  a  compromise.'' 

Mr.  Beaufort  felt  as  if  turned  to  ice. 

"  You  think  him  likely  to  win  this 
infamous  suit,  then]"  he  faltered. 

"  Did  not  you  guard  against  the 
possibility  by  securing  the  brother? 
more  worth  while  to  do  it  with  this 
man.  Hark  ye  !  the  politics  of  pri- 
vate are  like  those  of  public  life, — 
when  the  state  can't  crush  a  dema- 
gogue, it  should  entice  him  over.  If 
you  can  ruin  this  dog  "  (and  Lilburne 
stamped  his  foot  fiercely,  forgetful  of 
the  gout),  "ruin  him!  hai\g  him! 
If  you  can't"  (and  here  with  a  wry  face 
he  caressed  the  injured  foot),  "  if  you 
can't  ('sdeath,  what  a  twinge!)  and 
lie  can  ruin  you, — bring  him  into  the 
family,  and  make  his  secret  ours  I  I 
must  go  and  lie  down,  I  have  over- 
excited myself." 

In  great  perplexity  Beaufort  re- 
paired at  once  to  Camilla.  His  ner- 
vous agitation  betrayed  itself,  though 
he  smiled  a  ghastly  smile,  and  in- 
tended to  be  exceeding  cool  and  col- 
lected. His  questions,  which  confused 
and  alarmed  her,  soon  drew  out  the 
fact,  that  the  very  first  time  Vaude- 
mont  had  been  introduced  to  her,  he 
Imd  spoken  of  the  Mortons ;  and  that 


he  had  often  afterwards  alluded  to  the 
subject,  and  seemed  at  first  strongly 
impressed  with  the  notion  that  the 
younger  brother  was  under  Beaufort's 
protection ;  though  at  last  he  appeared 
reluctantly  convinced  of  the  contrary. 
Robert,  however  agitated,  preserved 
at  least  enough  of  his  natural  slyness 
not  to  let  out  that  he  suspected 
Vaudemont  to  be  Philip  Morton  him- 
self, for  he  feared  lest  his  daughter 
should  betray  that  suspicion  to  its 
object. 

"  But,"  he  said,  with  a  look  meant 
to  win  confidence,  "I  dare  say  he 
knows  these  young  men.  I  should 
like  myself  to  know  more  about  them. 
Learn  all  you  can,  and  tell  me,  and, 
I  say — I  say,  Camilla, — he!  he!  he  ! — 
you  have  made  a  conquest,  you  little 
flirt,  you  !  Did  he,  this  Vaudemont, 
ever  say  how  much  he  admired  you!" 

"  He! — never!"  said  Camilla,  blush- 
ing, and  then  turning  pale. 

"  But  he  looks  it.  Ah !  you  say 
nothing,  then.  Well,  well,  don't  dis- 
courage him ;  that  is  to  say, — yes, 
don't  discourage  him.  Talk  to  him 
as  much  as  you  can, — ask  him  about 
his  own  early  life.  I've  a  particular 
wish  to  know — 'tis  of  great  importance 
to  me." 

"  But,  my  dear  father,"  said  Camilla, 
trembling,  and  thoroughly  bewildered, 
"  I  fear  this  man, — I  fear — I  fear " 

Was  she  going  to  add,  "I  fear 
my&elf?"  I  know  not;  but  she 
stopped  short,  and  burst  into  tears. 

"  Hang  these  girls  !"  muttered  Mr. 
Beaufort,  "always  crying  when  they 
ought  to  be  of  use  to  one.  Go  down, 
dry  your  eyes,  do  as  I  tell  you, — get 
all  you  can  from  him.  Fear  him ! — 
yes,  I  dare  say  she  does  ! "  muttered 
the  poor  man,  as  he  closed  the  door. 

From  that  time  what  wonder  that 
Camilla's  manner  to  Vaudemont.  was 
yet  more  embarrassed  than  ever: 
Avhat  wonder  that  he  put  his  own 
heart's  interpretation  on  that  confu- 
sion.    Beaufort   took   care  to  thrust 
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her  more  often  than  before  in  his 
way  ;  he  suddenly  affected  a  creeping, 
fawning  civility  to  Vaudemont ;  he 
was  sure  he  was  fond  of  music  ;  what 
did  he  think  of  that  new  air  Camilla 
was  80  fond  of^  He  must  be  a  judge 
of  scenery,  he  who  had  seen  so  much  : 
there  were  beautiful  landscapes  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  if  he  would  forego 
his  sports,  Camilla  drew  prettily,  had 
an  eye  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  was 
60  fond  of  riding. 

Vaudemont  was  astonished  at  this 
change,  but  his  delight  was  greater 
than  the  astonishment.  He  began  to 
perceive  that  his  identity  was  sus- 
pected ;  perhaps  Beaufort,  more  gene- 
rous than  he  had  deemed  him,  meant 
to  repay  every  early  wrong  or  harsh- 
ness by  one  inestimable  blessing. 
The  generous  interpret  motives  in 
extremes  —  ever  too  enthusiastic  or 
too  severe.  Vaudemont  felt  as  if  he 
had  wronged  the  wronger ;  he  began 
to  conquer  even  his  dislike  to  Robert 
Beaufort.  For  some  days  he  was  thus 
thrown  much  with  Camilla ;  the  ques- 


tions her  father  forced  her  to  put  to 
him,  uttered  tremulously  and  fearfully, 
seemed  to  him  proofs  of  her  interest 
in  his  fate.  His  feelings  to  Camilla, 
so  sudden  in  their  growth — so  ripened 
and  so  favoured  hj  the  Sub-Ruler  of 
the  world — Circumstance — might  not, 
perhaps,  have  the  depth  and  the  calm 
completeness  of  that  One  True  Love, 
of  which  there  are  many  counterfeits, 
— and  which  in  Man,  at  least,  possibly 
requires  the  touch  and  mellowness, 
if  not  of  time,  at  least  of  many 
memories — of  perfect  and  tried  con- 
viction of  the  faith,  the  worth,  the 
value  and  the  beauty  of  the  heart  to 
which  it  clings ; — but  those  feelings 
were,  nevertheless,  strong,  ardent,  and 
intense.  He  believed  himself  t)eloved 
— he  was  in  Elysium.  But  he  did 
not  yet  declare  the  passion  that 
beamed  in  his  eyes.  No !  he  would 
not  yet  claim  the  hand  of  Camilla 
Beaufort,  for  he  imagined  the  time 
would  soon  come  when  he  could  claim 
it,  not  as  the  inferior  or  the  suppliant, 
but  as  the  lord  of  her  father's  fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


•♦  Here 's  something  got  amongst  us  !  " — Knight  of  Malta. 


Two  or  three  nights  after  bis  memo- 
rable conversation  with  Robert  Beau- 
fort, as  Lord  Lilburne  was  undre-ssing 
he  said  to  his  valet, — 

"  Dykeman,  I  am  getting  well." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  never  saw  your 
lordship  look  better."' 

"  There  you  lie.  I  looked  better 
last  year — I  looked  better  the  year 
before — and  I  looked  better  and  better 
every  year  back  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  !  But  I  'm  not  talking  of  looks, 
no  man  with  money  wants  looks.  I 
am  talking  of  feelings.  I  feel  better. 
The  gout  is  almost  gone.  I  have  been 
quiet  now  for  a  month — that 's  a  long 
time — time  wasted  when,  at  my  age, 
I  have  so  little  time  to  waste.  Besides, 
as  you  know,  I  am  very  much  in 
love  ! " 

"  In  love,  my  lord  ]  I  thought 
that  you  told  me  never  to  speak 
of " 

"  Blockhead !  what  the  deuce  was 
the  good  of  speaking  about  it  when  I 
was  wrapped  in  flannels  !  I  am  never 
in  love  when  I  am  ill — who  is!  I  am 
well  now,  or  nearly  so ;  and  I  've  had 
things  to  vex  me — things  to  make 
this  place  very  disagreeable  ;  I  shall 
go  to  town,  and  before  this  day  week 
perhaps,  that  charming  face  may 
enliven  the  solitude  of  Fernside.  I 
shall  look  to  it  myself  now.  I  see 
you  're  going  to  say  something.  Spare 
yourself  the  trouble  !  nothing  ever 
goes  wrong  if  /  myself  take  it  in 
hand." 

The  next  day  Lord  Lilburne,  who, 


in  truth,  felt  himself  uncomfortabW 
and  gene  in  the  presence  of  Vaude 
mont ;  who  had  won  as  much  as  the 
guests  at  Beaufort  Court  seemed  in- 
clined to  lose ;  and  who  made  it  the 
rule  of  his  life  to  consult  his  own 
pleasure  and  amusement  before  any- 
thing else,  sent  for  his  post-horses, 
and  informed  his  brother-in-law  of  his 
departure. 

'And  you  leave  me  alone  with 
this  man  just  when  I  am  convinced 
that  he  is  the  person  we  suspected ! 
My  dear  Lilburne,  do  stay  till  he 
goes." 

"  Impossible !  I  am  between  fifty 
and  sixty — every  moment  is  precious 
at  that  time  of  life.  Besides,  I  've 
said  all  I  can  say;  rest  quiet— act 
on  the  defensive  —  entangle  this 
cursed  Vaudemont,  or  Morton,  or 
whoever  he  be,  in  the  mesh  of  your 
daughter's  charms,  and  tJien  get  rid 
of  him,  not  before.  This  can  do  no 
harm,  let  the  matter  turn  out  how  it 
will.  Read  the  papers  ;  and  send  for 
Blackwell  if  you  want  advice  on  any 
new  advertisements.  I  don't  see  that 
anything  more  is  to  be  done  at  pre- 
sent. You  can  write  to  me ;  I  shall 
be  at  Park  Lane  or  Fernside.  Take 
care  of  yourself  You  're  a  lucky 
fellow — you  never  have  the  gout ! 
Good-by." 

And  in  half  an  hour  Lord  Lilburne 
was  on  the  road  to  London. 

The  departure  of  Lilburne  was  a 
signal  to  many  others,  especially  and 
naturally  to   those  he    himself  h*»l 
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invited.  He  had  not  announced  to 
Bucli  visitors  his  intention  of  going 
till  his  carriage  was  at  the  door.  This 
might  he  delicacy  or  carelessness,  just 
as  people  chose  to  take  it :  and  how 
they  did  take  it,  Lord  Lilburne,  much 
too  selfisli  to  be  well-bred,  did  not 
-.are  a  rush.  The  next  day,  half  at 
least  of  the  guests  were  gone ;  and 
even  Mr.  Marsden,  who  had  been 
specially  invited  on  Arthur's  account, 
•announced  that  he  should  go  after 
dinner!  he  always  travelled  by  night 
—he  slept  well  on  the  road — a  day 
was  not  lost  by  it. 

"And  it  is  so  long  since  you  saw 
Arthur,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  in  remon- 
strance, "and  I  expect  him  every 
ihiy." 

"  Very  sorry — best  fellow  in  the 
world — but  the  fact  is,  that  I  am  not 
very  well  myself.  I  want  a  little  sea 
air;  1  shall  go  to  Dover  or  Brighton. 
But  I  suppose  you  will  have  tlie  house 
full  again  about  Christmas;  in  tliat 
case,  I  shall  be  delighted  to  repeat  my 
visit." 

The  fact  was,  that  Mr.  Marsden, 
without  Lilburne's  intellect  on  the 
one  hand,  or  vices  on  the  other,  was, 
like  that  noble  sensualist,  one  of  the 
broken  pieces  of  the  great  looking- 
glass  "  Self."  He  was  noticed  in 
society,  as  always  haunting  the  places 
where  Lilburne  played  at  cards,  care- 
fully choosing  some  other  table,  and 
as  carefully  betting  upon  Lilburne's 
side.  The  card-tables  were  now 
broken  up ;  Vaudemont's  superi- 
ority in  shooting,  and  the  manner 
in  which  he  engrossed  the  talk  of 
the  sportsmen,  displeased  him.  He 
was  bored  —  he  wanted  to  be  off 
—  and  off  he  went.  Vaudemont 
felt  that  the  time  was  come  for  him 
io  depart,  too ;  but  Robert  Beaufort 
— who  felt  in  his  society  the  pain- 
ful fascination  of  the  bird  with  the 
boa,  who  hated  to  see  him  there, 
and    dreaded    to    see    him    depart. 


who  had  not  yet  extracted  all 
the  confirmation  of  his  persuasions 
that  he  required,  for  Vaudemont 
easily  enough  parried  the  artless  ques- 
tions of  Camilla — pressed  him  to  stay 
with  so  eager  an  hospitality,  and  made 
Camilla  herself  falter  out,  against  her 
will  and  even  against  her  remon- 
strances— (she  never  before  had  dared 
to  remonstrate  with  either  father  or 
mother), — "  Could  not  you  stay  a  few 
daj'S  longer'!" — that  Vaudemont  was 
too  contented  to  yield  to  his  own 
inclinations;  and  so  for  some  little 
time  longer,  he  continued  to  move 
before  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Beaufort — 
stern,  sinister,  silent,  mysterious — 
like  one  of  the  family  pictures  stepped 
Aovra.  from  its  frame.  Vaudemont 
wrote,  however,  to  Fanny,  to  excuse 
his  delay ;  and  anxious  to  hear  from 
her  as  to  her  own  and  Simon's  health, 
bade  her  direct  her  letter  to  his 
lodging  in  London  (of  which  he  gave 
her  the  address),  whence,  if  he  still 
continued  to  defer  his  departure, 
it  would  be  forwarded  to  him.  He 
did  not  do  this,  however,  till  he 
had  been  at  Beatifort  Court  several 
days  after  Lilburne's  departure, 
and  till,  in  fact,  two  days  before 
the  eventful  one  which  closed  his 
visit. 

The  party,  now  greatly  diminished, 
were  at  l)reakfast,  when  the  servant 
entered,  as  usual,  with  the  letter-bag. 
Mr.  Beaufort,  who  was  always  impor- 
tant and  pompous  in  the  small  cere- 
monials of  life,  unlocked  the  precious 
deposit  with  slow  dignity,  drew  forth 
the  newspapers,  which  he  threw  on 
the  table,  and  which  the  gentlemen 
of  the  partj-^  eagerly  seized ;  then, 
diving  out  one  by  one,  jerked  first  a 
letter  to  Camilla,  next  a  letter  to 
Vaudemont,  and  thirdly,  seized  a 
letter  for  himself. 

"  1  beg  that  there  maj'  be  no  cere- 
mony. Monsieur  de  Vaudemont:  pray 
excuse  me  -nd  foUow  my  example  :  I 
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see  this  letter  is  from  my  son ; "  and 
he  broke  the  seal. 

The  letter  ran  thus : — 

"My   dear    Father, 

"  Almost  as  soon  as  you  re- 
ceive this,  I  shall  be  with  you.  Ill 
as  I  am,  I  can  have  no  peace  till 
I  see  and  consult  you.  The  most 
startling — the  most  painful  intelli- 
gence h.i^  just  been  conveyed  to  me. 
It  is  of  a  ii  iture  not  to  bear  any  but 
personal  cominnnication. 

"Your  alTectionate  Son, 

"Arthur  Beaufort. 
"  Boulogne. 

"  P.S. — This  will  go  by  the  same 
packet-boat  that  I  shall  take  myself, 
and  can  only  reach  you  a  few  hours 
before  I  arrive." 

I\Ir.  Beaufort's  trembling  hand 
dropped  the  letter — he  grasped  the 
ell)ow  of  the  chair  to  save  him  from 
falling.  It  was  clear!  —  the  same 
visitor  who  had  persecuted  himself 
had  now  sought  his  son !  He  grew 
sick,  his  son  might  have  heard  the 
witness — might  be  convinced.  His 
son  himself  7iow  appeared  to  him  as  a 
foe — for  the  father  dreaded  the  son's 
honour!  He  glanced  furtively  round 
the  table,  till  his  eye  rested  on  Vaude- 
mont,  and  his  terror  was  redoubled, 
for  Vaudemont's  face,  usually  so  calm, 
was  animated  to  an  extraordinary 
degree,  as  he  now  lifted  it  from  the 
letter  he  had  just  read.  Their  eyes 
met.  Eobert  Beaufort  looked  on  him 
as  a  prisoner  at  the  bar  looks  on  the 
accusing  counsel,  when  he  first  com- 
mences his  harangue. 

"  Mr.  Beaufort,"  said  the  guest, 
*•  me  letter  you  have  given  me  sum- 
mons me  to  London  on  important 
business,  and  immediately.  Suffer 
me  to  send  for  horses  at  your  earliest 
convenience." 


"  What 's  the  matter  ? "  said  the 
feeble  and  seldom-heard  voice  of  Mrs. 
Beaufort.  "  What  's  the  matter, 
Robert  ] — is  Arthur  coming  1 " 

"  He  comes  to-day,"  said  the  father, 
with  a  deep  sigh ;  and  Vaudemont, 
at  that  moment  rising  from  hia 
half-finished  breakfast,  with  a  bow 
that  included  the  group,  and  with  a 
glance  that  lingered  on  Camilla,  as 
she  bent  over  her  own  unopened  let- 
ter, (a  letter  from  Winandermere, 
the  seal  of  which  she  dared  not  yet  to 
break,)  quitted  the  room.  He  has- 
tened to  his  own  chamber,  and  strode 
to  and  fro  with  a  stately  step — the 
step  of  the  Master — then,  taking  forth 
the  letter,  he  again  hurried  over  iti 
contents.     They  ran  thus : — 

"Dear  Sir, 

"  At  last  the  missing  wit- 
ness has  applied  to  me.  He  proves 
to  be,  as  you  conjectured,  the  same 
person  who  had  called  on  Mr.  Roger 
Morton ;  but  as  there  are  some  cir- 
cumstances on  which  I  wish  to  take 
j'our  instructions  without  a  moment's 
delay,  I  shall  leave  London  by  the 

mail,  and  wait  you  at  D (at  the 

principal  inn),  which  is,  I  understand, 
twenty  miles,  on  the  high  road,  from 
Beaufort  Court. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
"  Yours,  &c., 

"John  Barlow." 

"  Essex  Street:' 

Vaudemont  was  yet  lost  in  the 
emotions  that  this  letter  aroused, 
when  they  came  to  announce  that  his 
chaise  was  arrived.  As  he  went  down 
the  stairs  he  met  Camilla,  who  was 
on  the  way  to  her  own  room. 

"  Miss  IBeaufort,"  said  he,  in  a  low 
and  tremulous  voice,  "in  wishing yo« 
farewell  I  may  not  now  say  more,  i 
leave  you,  and,  strange  to  say,  I  do 
not  regret  it,  for  I  go  upon  an  errand 
that  may  entitle  me  to  return  again. 
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and  speak  tho-se  tho'jghts  which  are 
uppermost  in  my  soul,  even  at  this 
moment." 

He  raised  her  hand  to  his  lips  as 
he  spo^e.  and  at  that  moxsnt  Mr. 


Beaufort  looked  from  the  door  of  his 
own  room,  and  cried  "Camilla."  Shf 
was  too  glad  to  escape.  Philip  gazed 
after  her  litrht  form  for  an  instant, 
and  '..lea  slurried  down  the  stairs. 
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CHAPTER  XL 


*•  longueville.—WhAt  I  are  you  married,  Beaufort  ? 
Beaufort. — Ay,  as  fast 

As  words,  and  hands,  and  hearts,  and  priest. 
Could  make  us." — Bbadmont  and  Flktchkr:  KoMe  Gentleman. 


tv  the  parlour  of  the  inn  at  D 

eat  Mr.  John  Barlow.  He  had  just 
finished  his  breakfast,  and  was  writing 
letters  and  looking  over  papers  con- 
nected with  his  various  business — 
when  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and 
a  gentleman  entered  abruptly. 

"Mr.  Beaufort,"  said  the  laAvj'er, 
rising, — "  Mr.  Philip  Beaufort — for 
such  I  now  feel  you  are  by  right — 
though,"  he  added,  with  his  usual 
formal  and  quiet  smile,  "  not  yet  by 
law;  and  much — very  much,  remains 
to  be  done  to  make  the  law  and  the 
right  the  same; — I  congratulate  you 
on  having  something  at  last  to  work 
on.  I  had  begun  to  despair  of  finding 
up  our  witness,  after  a  month's  ad- 
vertising; and  had  commenced  other 
investigations,  of  which  I  will  speak 
to  you  presently,  when  yesterday,  on 
my  return  to  town  from  an  errand  on 
your  business,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
visit  from  AVilliam  Smith  himself. — 
My  dear  sir,  do  not  yet  be  too  san- 
guine.— It  seems  that  this  poor  fellow, 
having  known  misfortune,  was  in 
America  when  the  first  fruitless  in- 
quiries were  made.  Long  after  this 
he  returned  to  the  colony,  and  there 
met  with  a  brother,  who,  as  I  drew 
from  him,  was  a  convict.  He  helped 
the  brother  to  escape.  They  both 
came  to  England.  William  learned 
from  a  distant  relation,  who  lent  him 
some  little  money,  of  the  inquiry  that 
had  been  set  on  foot  for  him ;  con- 
Bulted  his  brother,  who  desired  him 
to  leave  all  to  his  management.     The 


brother  afterwards  assured  him  that 
you  and  Mr.  Sidney  were  both  dead ; 
and  it  seems  (for  the  witness  is  simple 
enough  to  allow  me  to  extract  all), 
this  same  brother  then  went  to  Mr. 
Beaufort,  to  hold  out  the  threat  of  a 
law.suit,  and  to  offer  the  .sale  of  the 
evidence  yet  existing " 

"And  Mr.  Beaufort?" 

"  I  am  happy  to  say,  seems  to  have 
spurned  the  offer.  Meanwhile  Wil- 
liam,   incredulous    of    his    brother's 

report,  proceeded  to  N ,  — learned 

nothing  from  Mr.  Morton,  met  his 
brother  again — and  the  brother  (con- 
fessing that  he  had  deceived  him  in 
the  assertion  that  you  and  Mr.  Sidney 
were  dead)  told  him  that  he  had 
known  you  in  earlier  life,  and  set  out 
to  Paris  to  seek  you " 

"  Known  me  ] — To  Paris  ] " 

"  More  of  this  presently.  William 
returned  to  tow-n,  living  hardly  and 
penuriously  on  the  little  his  brother 
bestowed  on  him,  too  melancholy  and 
too  poor  for  the  luxury  of  a  news- 
paper, and  never  saw  our  advertise- 
ment, till,  as  luck  would  have  it,  his 
money  was  out;  he  had  heard  nothing 
further  of  his  brother,  and  he  went 
for  new  assistance  to  the  same  rela- 
tion who  had  before  aided  him.  This 
relation,  to  his  surprise,  received  the 
poor  man  very  kindly,  lent  him  what 
he  wanted,  and  then  asked  him  if  he 
had  not  seen  our  advertisement.  The 
newspaper  shown  him  contained  both 
the  advertisements — that  relating  to 
Mr.  Morton's  visitor,  that  containing 
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his  own  name.  He  coupled  them 
both  together — called  on  me  at  once. 
1  was  from  town  on  your  business. 
He  returned  to  his  own  home ;  the 
next  morning  (yesterday  morning) 
came  a  letter  from  his  brother,  which 
I  obtained  from  him  at  last,  and  with 
promises  tliat  no  harm  should  happen 
to  the  writer  ou  account  of  it." 

Vaudemont  took  the  letter  and  read 
as  follows : — 

"Dear  William, -- No  go  about 
the  youngster  I  went  after :  all  re- 
searches in  vane.  Paris  develish 
expensive.     Never  mind,  I  have  sene 

the  other — the  young  B ;  different 

sort  of  fellow  from  his  father — very 
ill — frightened  out  of  his  wits — will 
go  off  to  the  governor,  take  me  with 
him  as  far  as  Bullone.  I  think  we 
shall  settel  it  now.  Mind  as  I  saide 
before,  don't  put  your  foot  in  it.  I 
send  you  a  Nap  in  the  Scele — all  I 
can  spare. 

"  Yours, 

"Jeremiah  Smith. 

"  Direct  to  me,  Monsieur  Smith — 
always  a  safe  name  —  Ship  Inn, 
Bullone." 

"Jeremiah— Smith — Jeremiah  !  " 
"  Do  you  know  the  name,  then  ] " 
said  Mr.  Barlow.  "  Well ;  the  poor 
man  owns  that  he  was  frightened  at 
his  brotlier — that  he  wished  to  do 
what  is  right — that  he  feared  his 
brother  would  not  let  him — that  your 
father  was  very  kind  to  him — and  so 
he  came  off  at  once  to  me ;  and  I 
was  very  luckily  at  home  to  assure 
him  that  the  heir  was  alive,  and  pre- 
pared to  assert  his  rights.  Now  then, 
Mr.  Beaufort,  we  have  the  witness, 
liut  will  that  suffice  us]  I  fear  not. 
Will  the  jury  believe  him  with  no 
other  testimony  at  his  back  ]  Con- 
sider ! —  When  he  was  gone  I  put 
mj'self  in  communication  with  some 
jfficers  at  Bow  Street  about  this  bro- 
iler of  bis — a  most  notorious  charac- 


ter, commonly  called  in  the  police 
slang  Dashing  Jerry " 

"  Ah !    Well,  proceed  I  " 

"  Your  one  witness,  then,  is  a  very 
poor,  penniless  man — his  brother  a 
rogue,  a  convict :  this  witness,  too,  is 
the  most  timid,  fluctuating,  irresolute 
fellow  I  ever  saw :  I  should  tremble  for 
his  testimony  against  a  sharp,  bully- 
ing lawyer.  And  that,  sir,  is  all  at 
present  we  have  to  look  to." 

"  I  see — I  see.  It  is  dangerous — 
it  is  hazardous.  But  truth  is  truth  ; 
justice — justice  !    I  v;ill  run  the  risk." 

"  Pardon  me,  if  I  ask,  did  you  ever 
know  this  brother? — were  you  ever 
absolutely  acquainted  with  him — in 
the  same  house  ? " 

"  Many  years  since — years  of  early 
hardship  and  trial — I  was  acquainted 
with  him — what  then?" 

"  I  am  sorry  to  hear  it,"  and  the 
lawyer  looked  grave.  "  Do  you  not 
see  that  if  this  witness  is  browbeat — 
is  disbelieved,  and  if  it  can  be  shown 
that  you,  the  claimant,  was — forgive 
my  saying  it — intimate  with  a  brother 
of  such  a  character,  why  the  whole 
thing  might  be  made  to  look  like 
perjury  and  conspiracy.  If  we  stop 
here  it  is  an  ugly  business  ! " 

"  And  is  this  all  you  have  to  say  to 
me  1  The  witness  is  found— the  only 
surviving  witness — the  only  proof  I 
ever  shall  or  ever  can  obtain,  and  you 
seek  to  terrify  me — me  too — from 
using  the  nieans  for  redress  Pi'ovi- 
dence  itself  vouchsafes  me; — Sir,  I 
will  not  hear  you  !  " 

"■  Mr.  Beaufort,  you  are  impatient — 
it  is  natural.  But  if  we  go  to  law — 
that  is,  should  I  have  anything  to  do 
with  it,  wait — wait  till  your  case  is 
good.  And  hear  me  yet.  This  i? 
not  the  only  proof —this  is  not  the 
only  witness  :  you  forget  that  there 
was  an  examined  copy  of  the  register; 
we  may  yet  fmd  that  copy,  and  the 
person  who  copied  it  may  yet  be  alive 
to  attest  it.  Occupied  with  thib 
thought,  and  weary   of  waiting   the 
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result  of  our  advertisement,  I  resolved 
to  go  into  the  neighbourhood  of 
Fernside :  luckily,  there  was  a  gen- 
tleman's seat  to  be  sold  in  the  village. 
I  made  the  survey  of  this  place  my 
apparent  business.  After  going  over 
the  house,  I  appeared  anxious  to  see 
how  far  some  alterations  could  be 
made — alterations  to  render  it  more 
like  Lord  Lilburne's  villa.  This  led 
me  to  request  a  sight  of  that  villa— 
a  crown  to  the  housekeeper  got  me 
admittance.  The  housekeeper  iiad 
lived  with  your  father,  and  been  re- 
tained by  his  lordship.  I  soon,  there- 
lore,  knew  which  were  the  rooms  the 
late  Mr.  Beaufort  had  principally  occu- 
pied ;  shown  into  his  study,  where  it 
was  probable  he  would  keep  his 
papers,  I  inquired  if  it  were  the  same 
furniture  (which  seemed  likely  enough 
from  its  age  and  fashion)  as  in  your 
father's  time  :  it  was  so ;  Lord  Lil- 
burne  had  bought  the  house  just  as 
it  stood,  and,  save  a  few  additions  in 
the  drawing-room,  the  general  equip- 
ment of  the  villa  remained  unaltered. 
You  look  impatient ! — I  'm  coming 
to  the  point.  My  eye  fell  upon  an 
old  fashioned  bureau " 

"  But  we  searched  every  drawer  in 
that  bureau ! " 

"  Any  secret  drawers  1 " 

"  Secret  drawers  !  No  !  there  were 
no  secret  drawers  that  I  ever  heard 
of!" 

Mr.  Barlow  rubbed  his  hands  and 
mused  a  moment. 

"  I  was  struck  with  that  bureau ; 
for  my  father  had  had  one  like  it. 
It  is  not  English — it  is  of  Dutch 
manufacture." 

"  Yes,  I  have  heard  that  my  father 
bought  it  at  a  sale,  three  or  four  years 
after  his  marriage." 

"  I  learned  this  from  the  house- 
keeper, who  was  flattered  by  my  ad- 
miring it,  I  could  not  find  out  from 
her  at  what  sale  it  had  been  purchased, 
but  it  was  in  the  neighbourhood  she 
was  sure.     I  had  now  a  date  to  go 


upon  ;  I  learned,  by  careless  inquiries, 
what  sales  near  Fernside  had  taken 
place  in  a  certain  year.  A  gentleman 
had  died  at  that  date,  whose  furniture 
was  sold  by  auction.  With  greai 
difficulty,  I  found  that  his  widow  was 
still  alive,  living  far  up  the  country  : 
I  paid  her  a  visit ;  and,  not  to  fatigue 
you  with  too  long  an  account,  I  have 
only  to  say,  that  she  not  only  assured 
me  that  she  perfectly  remembered 
the  bureau,  but  that  it  had  secret 
drawers  and  wells,  very  curiously  con- 
trived ;  nay,  she  showed  me  the  very 
catalogue  in  which  the  said  recep- 
tacles are  noticed  in  capitals,  to  arrest 
the  eye  of  the  bidder,  and  increase 
the  price  of  the  bidding.  That  your 
father  should  never  have  revealed 
where  he  stowed  this  document  is 
natural  enough,  during  the  life  of  his 
uncle ;  his  own  life  was  not  spared 
long  enough  to  give  him  much  oppor- 
tunity to  explain  afterwards,  but  I  feel 
perfectly  persuaded  in  my  own  mind 
— that  unless  Mr.  Robert  Beaufori 
discovered  that  paper  amongst  the 
others  he  examined — in  one  of  those 
drawers  will  be  found  all  we  want  to 
substantiate  your  claims.  This  is 
the  more  likely  from  your  father  never 
mentioning,  even  to  your  mother 
apparently,  the  secret  receptacles  in 
the  bureau.  Why  else  such  mystery? 
The  probability  is  that  he  received 
the  document  either  just  before  or 
at  the  time  he  purchased  the  bureau, 
or  that  he  bought  it  for  that  very 
purpose: — and,  having  once  deposited 
the  paper  in  a  place  he  deemed  secure 
from  curiosity — accident,  carelessness, 
policy,  perhaps,  rather  shame  itself 
(pardon  me)  for  the  doubt  of  your 
mother's  discretion,  that  his  secrecy 
seemed  to  imply,  kept  him  from  ever 
alluding  to  the  circumstance,  even 
when  the  intimacy  of  after-years  made 
him  more  assured  of  your  mother's 
selfsacrificing  devotion  to  his  inter 
ests.  At  his  uncle's  death  he  thought 
to  repair  all  1 " 
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"  And  how,  if  that  be  true — if  that 
Heaven  which  has  delivered  me 
hitherto  from  so  many  dangers,  has, 
in  the  very  secrecy  of  my  poor  father, 
saved  my  liirthright  from  the  gripe  of 
the  usurper — how,  I  say,  is " 

"  The  bureau  to  pass  into  our  pos- 
session 1  That  is  the  difficulty.  But 
we  must  contrive  it  somehow,  if  all 
else  fell  us ;  meanwhile,  as  I  now  feel 
sure  that  there  has  been  a  copy  of 
that  register  made,  I  wish  to  know 
whether  I  should  not  immediately 
cross  the  country  into  Wales,  and  see 
if  I  can  find  any  person  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  A  *  *  *  who  did  examine 
the  copy  taken  :  for,  mark  you,  the 
said  copy  is  only  of  importance  as 
leading  us  to  the  testimony  of  the 
actual  witness  who  took  it." 

"  Sir,"  said  Vaudemnnt,  heartily 
shaking  Mr.  Barlow  by  the  hand, 
"  forgive  my  first  petulance.  I  see 
in  you  the  very  man  I  desired  and 
wanted — your  acuteness  surprises  and 
encourages  me.  Go  to  Wales,  and 
God  speed  you  ! " 

"  Very  well  ! — in  five  minutes  I 
shall  be  off.  Meanwhile,  see  the  wit- 
ness yourself;  the  sight  of  his  bene- 
factor's son  will  do  more  to  keep  him 
steady  than  anything  else.  There  's 
his  address,  and  take  care  not  to  give 
him  money.  And  now  I  will  order 
my  chaise — the  matter  begins  to  look 
worth  expense.  Oh  !  I  forgot  to  say 
that  Monsieur  Liancourt  called  on 
me  yesterday  about  his  own  affairs. 
He  wishes  much  to  consult  you.  I 
told  him  you  would  probably  be  this 
evening  in  town,  and  he  said  he  would 
wait  you  at  your  lodging." 

"  Yes — I  will  lose  not  a  moment  in 
going  to   London,   and   visiting  our 


witness.  And  he  saw  my  mother  at 
the  altar! — My  poor  mother — Ah, 
how  could  my  father  have  doubted 
her  ! "  and  as  he  spoke,  he  blushed 
for  the  first  time  with  shame,  at  that 
father's  memory.  He  could  not  yet 
conceive  that  one  so  frank,  one  usually 
so  bold  and  open,  could  for  j-ears  have 
preserved  from  the  woman  who  had 
sacrificed  all  to  him,  a  secret  to  her 
so  important !  That  was,  in  fact,  the 
only  blot  on  his  father's  honour — a 
foul  and  a  grave  blot  it  was. — Heavily 
had  the  punishment  fallen  on  those 
whom  the  father  loved  best !  Alas, 
Philip  had  not  yet  learned  what  ter- 
rible corrupters  are  the  Hope  and 
the  Fear  of  immense  Wealth— ay, 
even  to  men  reputed  the  most  honour- 
able, if  they  have  been  reared  and 
pampered  in  the  belief  that  wealth 
is  the  Arch  blessing  of  life  !  Rightly 
considered,  in  Philip  Beaufort's  soli- 
tary meanness  lay  the  vast  moral  of 
this  world's  darkest  truth  ! 

Mr.  Barlow  was  gone.  Philip  was 
about  to  enter  his  own  chaise,  when 
a  dormeuse-and-four  drove  up  to  the 
inn-door  to  change  horses.  A  young 
man  was  reclining,  at  bis  length,  in 
the  carriage,  wrapped  in  cloaks,  and 
with  a  ghastly  paleness — the  paleness 
of  long  and  deep  disease— upon  his 
cheeks.  He  turned  his  dim  eye  with, 
perhaps,  a  glance  of  the  sick  man's 
envy  on  that  strong  and  athletic  form, 
majestic  with  health  and  vigour,  as  it 
stood  'jeside  the  more  humble  vehicle. 
PhiJlp  did  not,  however,  notice  the 
CGw  arrival;  he  spranp:  into  the  chaise, 
it  rattled  on,  and  thus,  unconsciously, 
Arthur  Beaufort  and  his  cousin  had 
again  met.  To  which  was  now  the 
Night — to  which  the  Morning  1 
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'  Bakam. — Let  my  men  guard  the  walls. 
Sj/ana. — Anil  mine  tl-e  temple." — The  Island  Prineet*. 


Wbiie  thus  eventfuUy  the  days  ami 
the  weeks  had  passed  for  Philip,  no 
Ie^;s  eventfu'.ly,  so  far  as  the  inner  life 
is  concerned,  had  they  glided  auay 
for  Fanny.  She  had  feasted  in  quiet 
and  delighted  thought  on  the  con- 
sciousness that  she  was  improving — 
that  she  was  growing  worthier  of  him 
— that  ]ie  would  perceive  it  on  his 
retui'n.  Hermanner  was  more  thought- 
ful, more  collected — less  childish,  in 
short,  than  it  had  been.  And  yet, 
with  all  the  stir  and  flutter  of  the 
aroused  intellect,  the  charm  of  her 
strange  innocence  was  not  scared 
away.  S!ie  rejoiced  in  the  ancient 
liberty  she  had  regained  of  going  out 
and  coming  back  when  she  pleased  ; 
and  as  the  weather  was  too  cold  ever 
to  tempt  Simon  from  his  fireside, 
except,  perhaps,  for  half-an-hour  in 
the  forenoon,  so,  the  hours  of  dusk, 
when  he  least  missed  her,  were  those 
which  she  chiefly  appropriated  for 
stealing  away  to  the  good  school- 
mistress, and  growing  wiser  and  wiser 
every  day  in  the  ways  of  God  and  the 
learning  of  His  creatures.  The  school- 
mistress was  not  a  brilliant  woman. 
Nor  was  it  accomplishments  of  which 
Fanny  stood  in  need,  so  much  as  the 
opening  of  her  thoughts  and  mind 
by  profitable  books  and  rational  con- 
versation. Beautiful  as  were  all  her 
natural  feelings,  the  schoolmistress 
had  now  little  difficulty  in  educating 
feelings  up  to  the  dignity  of  prin- 
ciples. 

At  last,  hitherto  patient  under  the 
absence  of  one  never  absent  from  her 


heart,  Fanny  received  from  him  the 
letter  he  had  addressed  to  her  two 
days  before  he  quitted  Beaufort  Court; 
— another  letter^a  second  letter — a 
letter  to  excuse  himself  for  not  coming 
before  —  a  letter  that  gave  her  an 
addres.s,  that  asked  for  a  reply.  It 
was  a  morning  of  unequalled  delight, 
approaching  to  transport.  And  then 
the  excitement  of  answering  the  let- 
ter— the  pride  of  showing  how  she  was 
improved,  what  an  excellent  hand  she 
now  wrote  !  She  shut  herself  up  in 
her  room :  she  did  not  go  out  that 
day.  She  placed  the  paper  before 
her,  and,  to  her  astonishment,  all  that 
she  had  to  say  vanished  from  lier 
mind  at  once.  How  was  she  even 
to  begin  1  She  had  always  hitherto 
called  him  "  Brother."  Ever  since 
her  conversation  with  Sarah,  she  felt 
that  she  could  not  call  him  that  name 
again  for  the  world — no,  never !  But 
what  should  she  call  him — what  could 
she  call  him]'  He  signed  himself 
"  Philip  "  She  knew  that  was  his 
name.  She  thought  it  a  musical  name 
to  utter,  but  to  un-ite  it ! — No  !  some 
instinct  she  could  not  account  fol 
seemed  to  whisper  that  it  was  im 
proper — presumptuous,  to  call  him 
"  Dear  Philip."  Had  Burns'  songs— 
the  songs  that  unthinkingly  he  had 
put  into  her  hand,  and  told  her  to 
read — songs  that  comprise  the  most 
beautiful  love-poems  in  the  world — 
had  they  helped  to  teach  her  some  of 
the  secrets  of  her  own  heart?  And 
had  timidity  come  with  knowledge? 
Who  shall  say — who  guess  what  passed 
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within  her?  Nor  did  Fanny  herself, 
()erhap3,  know  her  own  feelings :  but 
write  the  words  " Dear  Philip"  she 
could  not.  And  the  whole  of  that 
day,  though  she  thought  of  nothing 
else,  she  could  not  even  get  through 
the  first  line  to  her  satisfaction.  Tiie 
next  morning  she  sat  down  again.  It 
would  be  so  unkind  if  she  did  not 
answer  immediately:  she  must  answer. 
She  placed  his  letter  before  her — she 
resolutely  began.  But  copy  after  copy 
was  made  and  torn.  And  Simon 
wanted  her — and  Sarah  wanted  her — 
and  there  were  bills  to  be  paid ;  and 
dinner  was  over  before  her  task  was 
really  begun.  But  after  dinner  she 
began  in  good  earnest. 

"  How  kind  in  you  to  write  to  me" 
(tlie  difficulty  of  any  name  was  dis- 
pensed with  by  ado{)ting  none),  "and 
to  wish  to  know  about  my  dear  grand- 
fiither!  He  is  much  the  same,  but 
hardly  ever  walks  out  now,  and  I  have 
had  a  good  deal  of  time  to'  myself  I 
think  something  will  surprise  you, 
and  make  you  smile,  as  you  used  to 
do  at  first,  when  you  come  back.  You 
must  not  be  angry  with  me  that  I 
flave  gone  out  by  myself  very  often — 
every  day,  indeed.  I  have  been  so 
safe  Nobody  has  ever  offered  to  be 
rude  again  to  Fanny"  (the  word 
'  Fanny '  was  here  carefully  scratched 
out  with  a  penknife,  and  me  substi- 
tuted). "  But  you  shall  know  all 
when  you  come.  And  are  you  sure 
yoa  are  well — quite — quite  well  1  Do 
you  never  have  the  headachs  you 
complained  of  sometimes  1  Do  say 
this!  Do  you  walk  out — every  day? 
Is  there  any  prett}  churchyard  near 
you  now  1     Whom  do  you  walk  with  ? 

"  I  have  been  so  happy  in  putting 
the  flowers  on  the  two  graves.  But 
I  still  give  yours  the  prettiest,  though 
the  other  is  so  dear  to  me.  I  feel  sad 
when  I  come  to  the  last,  but  not  when 
I  look  at  the  one  1  have  looked  at  so 
long.  Oh,  how  good  you  were  !  But 
you  don't  like  me  to  thank  you." 


"  This  is  very  stupid ! "  cried  Fanny, 
suddenly  throwing  down  her  pen  ; 
"  and  I  don't  think  I  am  improved  at 
all ;"  and  she  half  cried  with  vexation. 
Suddenly  a  bright  idea  crossed  her. 
In  the  little  parlour  where  the  school- 
mistress privately  received  her,  she 
had  seen  among  the  books,  and 
thought  at  the  time  how  useful  it 
might  be  to  her  if  ever  she  had  to 
write  to  Philip,  a  little  volume  entitled, 
"  The  Complete  Letter  W liter."  She 
knew  by  the  title-page  that  it  con- 
tained models  for  every  description  of 
letter^no  doubt  it  would  contain  the 
precise  thing  that  would  suit  the 
present  occasion.  She  started  up  at 
the  notion.  She  would  go — she  could 
be  back  to  finish  the  letter  before 
post-time.  She  put  on  her  bonnet — 
left  the  letter,  in  her  haste,  open  on 
the  table — and,  just  looking  into  the 
parlour  in  her  waj'  to  the  street-door, 
to  convince  herself  that  Simon  was 
asleep,  and  the  wire-guard  was  on  the 
fire,  she  hurried  to  the  kind  school- 
mistress. 

One  of  the  fogs  that  in  autumn 
gather  sullenly  over  London  and  its 
suburbs  covered  the  declining  day 
with  premature  dimness.  It  grew 
darker  and  darker  as  she  proceeded, 
but  she  reached  the  house  in  safety. 
She  spent  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
timidly  consulting  her  friend  about 
all  kind  of  letters  except  the  identical 
one  that  she  intended  to  write,  and 
having  had  it  strongly  impressed  on 
her  mind  tliat  if  the  letter  was  to  a 
gentleman  at  all  genteel,  she  ought  to 
begin  "  Dear  Sir,"  and  end  with  "  I 
have  the  honour  to  remain;"  and 
that  he  would  be  everlastingly  offended 
if  she  did  not  in  the  address  aflix 
"Esquire"  to  his  name  (that  was  a 
great  discovery), — she  carried  ofl'  the 
precious  volume,  and  quitted  the 
house.  There  was  a  wall  that,  bound- 
ing the  demesnes  of  the  school,  ran 
for  some  short  distance  into  the  main 
street.      The    increasing    fog,    here. 
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faintly  struggled  against  the  glimmer 
of  a  ftingle  lamp  at  some  little  distance. 
Just  in  this  spot,  her  eye  was  caught 
by  a  dark  object  in  the  road,  which 
she  could  scarcely  perceive  to  be  a 
carriage,  when  her  hand  was  seized, 
and  a  voice  said  in  her  ear, — 

"  Ah !  you  will  not  be  so  cruel  to 
me,  I  hope,  as  you  were  to  my 
messenger !  I  have  come  myself  for 
you." 

She  turned  in  great  alarm,  but  the 
darkness  prevented  her  recognising 
the  face  of  him  who  thus  accosted  her. 

"  Let  me  go ! "  she  cried, — "  let  me 
go ! " 

"  Hush !  hush  !  No — no !  Come 
with  me.  You  shall  have  a  house — 
carriage — servants !  You  shall  wear 
silk  gowns  and  jewels  !  You  shall  be 
a  great  lady  ! " 

As  these  various  temptations  suc- 
ceeded in  rapid  course  each  new 
struggle  of  Fanny,  a  voice  from  the 
coach-box  said,  in  a  low  tone, — 

"  Take  care,  my  lord,  I  see  some- 
jody  coming — perhaps  a  policeman !" 

Fanny  heard  the  caution,  and 
screamed  for  rescue. 

"  Is  it  so  ] "  muttered  the  molester. 
And  suddenly  Fanny  felt  her  voice 
checked — her  head  mantled — herlight 
form  lifted  from  the  ground.  She 
clung — she  struggled — it  was  in  vain. 
It  was  the  affair  of  a  moment :  she 
felt  herself  borne  into  the  carriage — 
the  door  closed— the  stranger  was  by 
her  side,  and  his  voice  said, — 

"  Drive  on,  Dykeman.   Fast !  fast ! " 

Two  or  three  minutes,  which  seemed 
to  her  terror  as  ages,  elapsed,  when 
the  gag  and  the  mantle  were  gently 
removed,  and  the  same  voice  (she  still 
could  not  see  her  companion)  said,  in 
a  very  mild  tone, — 

"  Do  not  alarm  yourself;  there  is 
^0  cause, — indeed  there  is  not.  I 
would  not  have  adopted  this  plan  had 
there  been  any  other — any  gentler 
one.  But  I  could  not  call  at  your 
own  house — I  knew  no  other  where 


to  meet  you.  This  was  the  only 
course  left  to  me — indeed  it  was.  I 
made  myself  acquainted  with  your 
movements.  Do  not  blame  me,  then, 
for  prying  into  your  footsteps.  I 
watched  for  you  all  last  night — you 
did  not  come  out.  I  was  in  despair. 
At  last  I  find  you.  Do  not  be  so 
terrified  :  I  will  not  even  touch  your 
hand  if  you  do  not  wish  it." 

As  he  spoke,  however,  he  attempted 
to  touch  it  and  was  repulsed  with  an 
energy  that  rather  disconcerted  him. 
The  poor  girl  recoiled  from  him  into 
the  farthest  corner  of  that  prison  in 
speechless  horror — in  the  darkest  con- 
fusion of  ideas.  She  did  not  weep — 
she  did  not  sob — but  her  trembling 
seemed  to  shake  the  very  carriage. 
The  man  continued  to  address,  to 
expostulate,  to  pray,  ta  soothe.  His 
manner  was  respectful.  His  protesta- 
tions that  he  would  not  harm  her  for 
the  world  were  endless. 

"  Only  jusv  see  the  home  I  can  give 
you ;  for  two  days — for  one  day.  Only 
just  hear  how  rich  I  can  make  you 
and  your  grandfather,  and  then,  if  you 
wish  to  leave  me,  you  shall." 

More,  much  more,  to  this  effect, 
did  he  continue  to  pour  forth,  without 
extracting  any  sound  from  Fanny  but 
gasps  as  for  breath,  and  now  and  then 
a  low  murmur, — 

"  Let  me  go,  let  me  go  I  My  grand- 
father, my  blind  grandfather ! " 

And  finally  tears  came  to  her  relief, 
and  she  sobbed  with  a  passion  that 
alarmed,  and  perhaps  even  touched, 
her  companion,  cynical  and  icy  as  he 
was.  Meanwhile  the  carriage  seemed 
to  fly.  Fast  as  two  horses,  thorough- 
bred, and  almost  at  full  speed,  could 
go,  they  were  whirled  along,  till  about 
an  hour,  or  even  less,  from  the  time 
in  which  she  had  been  thus  captured, 
the  carriage  stopped. 

"Are  we  here  already?"  said  the 
man,  putting  his  head  out  of  the 
window,  "  Do  then  as  I  told  you. 
Not  to  the  front  door :  to  my  study  " 
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In  two  minutes  more  the  carriage 
halted  again  before  a  builiHng,  which 
looked  white  and  ghostlike  through 
the  mist.  The  driver  dismounted, 
opened  with  a  latch-key  a  window- 
door,  entered  for  a  moment  to  light 
the  candles  in  a  solitary  room  from  a 
fire  that  blazed  on  the  hearth,  re- 
appeared, and  opened  the  carriage- 
door.  It  was  with  a  difficulty  for 
which  they  were  scarcely  prepared 
that  they  were  enabled  to  got  Fanny 
from  the  carriage.  No  soft  words, 
no  whispered  prayers  could  draw  her 
forth ;  and  it  was  with  no  trifling 
address,  for  her  companion  sought  to 
be  ii.«  gentle  as  the  force  necessary  to 
employ  would  allow,  that  he  disen- 
gaged her  hands  from  the  window- 
frame,  the  lining,  the  cushions,  to 
which  they  ching ;  and  at  last  bore 
her  into  the  house.  The  driver  closed 
the  window  again  as  he  retreated,  and 
they  were  alone.  Fanny  then  cast  a 
wild,  scarce  conscious  glance  over  the 
apartment.  It  was  small  and  simjjly 
furnished.  Opposite  to  her  was  an 
Dld-fashioned  bureau,  one  of  those 
quaint,  elaborate  monuments  of  Dutch 
ingenuity,  which,  during  the  present 
century,  the  audacious  spirit  of  curi- 
osity-vendors has  transplanted  from 
their  native  receptacles,  to  contrast, 
with  grotesque  strangeness,  the  neat 
handiwork  of  Gillow  and  Seddon.  It 
had  a  physiognomy  and  character  of 
its  own — this  fantastic  foreigner  !  In- 
laid with  mosaics,depicting  landscapes 
and  animals ;  graceless  in  form  and 
fashion,  but  still  picturesque,  and 
winningadniiration,  when  nioreclosely 
tbserved  from  the  patient  defiance  of 
all  rules  of  taste  which  had  formed  its 
cumbrous  parts  into  one  profusely 
ornamented  and  eccentric  whole.  It 
was  the  more  noticeable  from  its  total 
want  of  harmony  with  the  other 
appurtenances  of  the  room,  which 
Vjespoke  the  tastes  of  the  plain  English 
squire.  Prints  of  horses  and  hunts, 
ftshing-rods  and  fowling-pieces,  care- 


fully suspended,  decorated  the  Wilis. 
Not,  however,  on  this  notable  stranger 
from  the  sluggish  land,  rested  the  eye 
of  Fanny.  Tluit,  in  her  hurried  sur- 
vey, was  arrested  only  by  a  portrait 
placed  over  the  bureau — the  portrait 
of  a  female  in  the  bloom  of  life;  a 
face  so  fair,  a  brow  so  candid,  an  eye 
so  pure,  a  lip  so  rich  in  youth  and 
joy — that  as  her  look  lingered  on  the 
features  Fanny  felt  comforted,  felt  a? 
if  some  living  protectress  were  there 
The  fire  burned  bright  and  merrily, 
a  table  spread  as  for  dinner,  was  drawn 
near  it.  To  any  other  eye  but  Fanny's 
the  place  would  have  seemed  a  picture 
of  English  comfort.  At  last  her  lookp 
rested  on  her  companion.  He  had 
thniun  himself,  with  a  long  sigh, 
partly  of  fatigue,  partly  of  satisfaction, 
on  one  of  the  chairs,  and  was  con- 
templating her  as  she  thus  stood  and 
gazed,  with  an  expression  of  mingled 
curiosity  and  admiration  :  she  recog- 
nised at  once  her  first,  her  only  per- 
secutor. She  recoiled,  and  covered 
her  fiice  with  her  hands.  The  mac 
approached  her : — 

"  Do  not  hate  me,  Fanny, — do  nol 
turn  away.  Believe  me,  though  I  have 
acted  thus  violently,  here  all  violence 
will  cease.  I  love  you,  but  I  will  not 
be  satisfied  till  you  love  me  in  return. 
I  am  not  young,  and  I  am  not  hand- 
some, but  I  am  rich  and  great,  and  I 
can  make  those  whom  I  love  happy, — 
so  happy,  Fanny  !  " 

But  Fanny  had  turned  away,  and 
was  now  busily  employed  in  trying  to 
re-open  the  door  at  which  she  had 
entered.  Failing  in  this,  she  suddenly 
darted  away,  opened  the  inner  door, 
and  rushed  into  the  passage  with  a 
loud  cry.  Her  per.secutor  stifled  an 
oath,  and  sprung  after  and  arrested 
her.  He  now  spoke  sternly,  and  with 
a  smile  and  a  frown  at  once  : — 

"  This  is  folly ; — come  back,  or  you 
will  repent  it!  I  have  promised  you, 
as  a  gentleman — as  a  nobleman,  if 
von  know  what  that  is,  to  re-    "  *  vou. 
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But  neither  will  I  myself  be  trifled  I 
with  nor  insulted.  There  must  be  no  i 
screams  ! "  | 

His  look  and  his  voice  awed  Fanny  ' 
in  spite  of  her  bewilderment  and  her 
loathing,  and  she  suffered  herself  pas- 
sively to  be  drawn  into  the  room.   He  ' 
closed  and  bolted  the  door.  She  threw  j 
herself  on  the  ground  in  one  corner, 
and  moaned  low  but  piteously.     He 
looked  at  her  musingly  for  some  mo- ' 
ments,  as  he  stood  by  the  fire,  and  at 
last  went  to  the  door,  opened  it,  and 
called  "  Harriet "  in  a  low  voice.    Pre- 
lently  a  young  woman,  of  about  thirty, 
appeared,  neatly  but  plainly  dressed,  i 
and  of  a  countenance  that,  if  not  very  ] 
winning,    might  certainly   be   called  ' 
very  handsome.     He  drew  her  aside 
for  a  few  moments  and  a  whispered 
conference  was  exchanged.     He  then  j 
walked  gravely  up  to  Fanny  : —  ! 

"  My  young  friend,"  said  he,  "  I  see  , 
my  presence  is  too  much  for  you  this 
evening.  This  young  woman  will 
attend  you — will  get  you  all  you  want. 
She  can  tell  you,  too,  that  I  am  not 
the  terrible  sort  of  person  you  seem 
to  suppose.  I  shall  see  you  to-mor- 
row." So  saying,  he  turned  on  his 
heel  and  walked  out. 

Fauuy  felt  something  like  liberty, 
something  like  joy,  again.  She  rose, 
and  looked  so  pleadingly,  so  earnestly, 
80  intently  into  the  woman's  face, 
that  Harriet  turned  away  her  bold 
eyes  abashed  ;  and  at  this  moment 
Dykeman  himself  looked  into  the 
room. 

"  You  are  to  bring  us  in  dinner 
here  yourself,  uncle  ;  and  then  go  to 
my  lord  in  the  drawing-room." 

Dykeman  looked  pleased,  and  van- 
ished. Then  Harriet  came  up  and 
took  Fanny's  hand,  and  said  kindly, — 

"Don't  be  frightened.  I  assure 
you,  half  the  girls  in  London  would 
give  I  don't  know  what  to  be  in  your 
place.  My  Lord  never  will  force  you 
to  do  anything  you  don't  like — it's  not 
his  way :  and  he  's  the  kindest  and 
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best  man, — and  so  rich  ;  he  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money  ! " 

To  all  this  Fanny  made  but  one 
answer, — she  threw  herself  suddenly 
upon  the  woman's  breast,  and  sobbed 
out, — 

• '  My  gi-andfather  is  blind,  he  can- 
not do  without  me — he  will  die — die. 
Have  you  nobody  you  love,  too  ■?  Let 
me  go — let  me  out !  AVhat  can  they 
want  with  me  1 — I  never  did  harm  to 
any  one." 

"And  no  one  will  harm  you; — 1 
swear  it ! "  said  Harriet,  earnestly 
"I  see  you  don't  know  ray  Lord. 
But  here's  the  dinner,  come  and  take 
a  bit  of  something,  and  a  glass  of 
wine." 

Fanny  could  not  touch  anything 
except  a  glass  of  water,  and  that 
nearly  choked  her.  But  at  last,  as 
she  recovered  her  senses,  the  absence 
of  her  tormentor — the  presence  of  a 
woman — the  solemn  assurances  of 
Harriet  that,  if  she  did  not  like  to 
stay  there,  after  a  day  or  two  she 
should  go  back,  tranquillised  her  in 
some  measure.  She  did  not  heed  the 
artful  and  lengthened  eulogiums  that 
the  she-tempter  then  proceeded  to 
pour  forth  upon  the  virtues,  and  the 
love,  and  the  generositj',  and,  above 
all,  the  money  of  my  lord.  She  only 
kept  repeating  to  herself,  "I  shall  go 
back  in  a  day  or  two."  At  length, 
Harriet,  having  ate  and  drank  as 
much  as  she  could  by  her  single  self, 
and  growing  wearied  with  efforts  from 
which  80  little  resulted,  proposed  to 
Fanny  to  retire  to  rest.  She  opened 
a  door  to  the  right  of  the  fireplace 
and  lighted  her  up  a  Avinding  stair- 
case to  a  pretty  and  comfortable 
chamber,  where  she  offered  to  help 
her  to  undress.  Fanny's  complete  in- 
nocence, and  her  utter  ignorance  of 
.the  precise  nature  of  the  danger  that 
awaited  her,  though  she  fancied  it 
must  be  very  great  and  very  awful, 
prevented  her  quite  comprehending 
all  that  Harriet  meant  to  convey  bj 
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her  solemn  assurances  that  she  should 
not  he  disturbed.  But  she  understood, 
at  least,  that  she  was  not  to  see  her 
hateful  gaoler  till  the  next  morning ; 
and  when  Harriet,  wishing  her  "  good 
night,"  showed  her  a  bolt  to  her  door, 
she  was  less  terrified  at  the  thought  of 
being  alone  in  that  strange  place.  She 
listened  till  Harriet's  footsteps  had 
died  away,  and  then,  with  a  beating 
heart,  tried  to  open  the  door ;  it  was 
locked  from  without.  She  sighed 
heavily.    The  window? — alas !  when 


she  had  removed  the  shutter,  thero 
was  another  one  barred  from  without, 
which  precluded  all  hope  there ;  she 
had  no  help  for  it  but  to  bolt  her 
door,  stand  forlorn  and  amazed  at  her 
own  condition,  and,  at  last,  falling  on 
her  knees,  to  pray,  in  her  own  simple 
fashion,  which  since  her  recent  visits 
to  the  schoolmistress  had  become 
more  intelligent  and  earnest,  to  Him 
from  whom  no  bolts  and  no  bars  can 
exclude  the  voice  of  the  humai 
heart. 
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v;flAPTER  XIII. 


"In  te  omnia  domus  inolinata  recumbit":): — ^Tiroii« 


Lobs  Lilbttiine,  seated  before  a  tray 
in  the  drawing-room,  was  finishing  his 
own  solitary  dinner,  and  Dykeman 
was  standing  close  behind  him,  nervous 
ftnd  agitated.  The  confidence  of  many 
years  between  the  master  and  the  ser- 
vant— the  peculiar  mind  of  Lilburne, 
which  excluded  him  from  all  friend- 
ship with  his  own  equals — had  esta- 
blished between  the  two  the  kind  of 
intimacy  so  common  with  the  noble 
and  the  valet  of  the  old  French  regime; 
and  indeed  in  much,  Lilburne  more 
resembled  the  men  of  that  day  and 
land,  than  he  did  the  nobler  and  state- 
lier being  which  belongs  to  our  own. 
But  to  the  end  of  time,  whatever  is 
at  once  vicious,  polished  and  intellec- 
tual, will  have  a  common  likeness. 

"But,  my  lord,"  said  Dykeman, 
"just  reflect.  This  girl  is  so  well 
known  in  the  place  ;  she  will  be  sure 
to  be  missed ;  and  if  any  violence  is 
done  to  her,  it 's  a  capital  crime,  my 
lord — a  capital  crime.  I  know  they 
can't  hang  a  great  lord  like  you,  but 
all  concerned  in  it  may " 

Lord  Lilburne  interrupted  the 
speaker  by — "  Give  me  some  wine 
and  hold  your  tongue  !  "  Then,  when 
he  had  emptied  his  glass,  he  drew 
himself  nearer  to  the  fire,  warmed  his 
hands,  mused  a  moment,  and  turned 
round  1o  his  confidant : — 

"  Dykeman,"  said  he,  "  though 
you  're  an  ass  and  a  coward,  and  you 
don't  deserve  that  I  should  be  so  con- 
iescending,  I  will  relieve  your  fears  at 
Dnce.     I    know  the  law  better  than 


*  On  thee  the  whole  house  rests  confi- 
ilingly. 


you  can,  for  my  whole  life  has  been 
spent  in  doing  exactly  as  I  please, 
without  ever  putting  myself  in  the 
power  of  LAW,  which  interferes  with 
the  pleasures  of  other  men.  You  are 
right  in  saying  violence  would  be  a 
capital  crime.  Now  the  difference 
between  vice  and  crime  is  this  :  Vice 
is  what  parsons  write  sermons  against, 
— Crime  is  what  we  make  lawsagainst. 
I  never  committed  a  crime  in  all  my 
life, — at  an  age  between  fifty  and 
sixty  I  am  not  going  to  begin.  Vices 
are  safe  things ;  I  may  have  my  vices 
like  other  men :  but  crimes  are 
dangerous  things — illegal  things — 
things  to  be  carefully  avoided.  Look 
you,"  (and  here  the  speaker,  fixing 
his  puzzled  listener  with  his  eye,  broke 
into  a  grin  of  sublime  mockery),  "  let 
me  suppose  you  to  be  the  World — 
that  cringing  valet  of  valets,  the 
World  !  I  should  say  to  you  this, — 
'  My  dear  World,  you  and  I  under- 
stand each  other  well, — we  are  made 
for  each  other, — I  never  come  in  your 
way,  nor  you  in  mine.  If  I  get  drunk 
every  day  in  my  own  room,  that 's 
vice,  you  can't  touch  me ;  if  I  take  an 
extra  glass  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  and  knock  down  the  watchman, 
that  s  a  crime  which,  if  I  am  rich, 
costs  me  one  pound — perhaps  five 
pounds ;  if  I  am  poor,  sends  me  to 
the  treadmill.  If  I  break  the  he  rts 
of  five  hundred  old  fathers,  by  buying 
with  gold  or  flattery  the  eml)races  of 
five  hundred  young  daughters,  that 's 
vice, — ^your  servant,  Mr.  World  !  If 
one  termagant  wench  scratches  my 
face,  makes  a  noise,  and  goes  brazen- 
faced to  the  Old  Bailey  to  swear  to 
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lier  shame,  why  that's  crime,  ami  my 
friend,  Mr.  World,  pulls  a  heinji-roiie 
out  of  his  pocket.'  Now,  do  you  un- 
derstand 1  Yes,  I  repeat,"  he  added, 
with  a  change  of  voice,  "  I  never 
committed  a  crime  in  my  life, — I  have 
never  even  hecn  accused  of  one, — 
never  had  an  action  of  crvn.  con. — of 
seduction  airainst  me.  I  know  how 
to  manage  such  mutters  hotter.  I 
was  forced  to  carry  off  this  girl,  he- 
cause  I  had  no  other  means  of  court- 
ing her.  To  court  her  is  all  I  mean 
to  do  now.  I  am  j)erfect]y  aware  that 
an  Action  for  violence,  as  you  call  it, 
would  be  the  more  disagreeable,  be- 
cause of  the  very  weakness  of  intel- 
lect which  the  girl  is  said  to  possess, 
and  of  which  report  I  don't  believe  a 
word.  I  shall,  most  certainly,  avoid 
every  the  remotest  ajipearauce  that 
could  be  so  construed.  It  is  for  that 
reason  that  no  one  in  the  house  shall 
attend  the  girl  except  yourself  and 
your  niece.  Your  niece  I  can  depend 
on,  I  know;  I  have  been  kind  to  her; 
I  have  got  her  a  good  husband:  I  shall 
get  her  husband  a  good  place ; — I 
shall  be  godfather  to  her  first  cliild. 
To  be  sure,  the  otiier  servants  will 
know  there's  a  lady  in  the  house,  but 
to  that  they  are  accustomed  ;  I  don't 
Ect  up  for  a  Joseph.  They  need 
know  no  more,  unless  you  choose 
to  blab  it  out.  Well,  then,  sup- 
posing that  at  the  end  of  a  few 
days,  more  or  less,  without  any  rude- 
ness on  my  part,  a  young  woman, 
after  seeing  a  few  jewels,  and  fine 
dresses,  and  a  pretty  house,  and 
being  made  very  comfortable,  and 
being  convinced  that  her  grand- 
fatlier  shall  be  taken  care  of  with- 
out her  slaving  herself  to  death, 
chooses  of  her  own  accord  to  live  with 
me,  where  'b  the  crime,  and  who  can 
Interfere  with  itl" 

"  Certainly,  my  lord,  that  alters  the 
ease,"Baid  I)ykenian,  considerably  re- 
lieved. "Butstill,"  he  added, anxiously, 
"  if  the  inquiry  is   made, — if  before 


all  this  is  settled,  it  is  found  out  where 
she  is?" 

"  Why  then  no  harm  will  be  done 
— no  violence  will  be  committed.  Hci 
grandfather, — drivelling  and  a  miser, 
you  say, — can  be  appeased  by  a  little 
money,  and  it  will  be  nobody's  busi- 
ness, and  no  case  can  be  maile  of  it. 
Tush  !  man !  I  always  look  before  I 
leap  !  People  in  this  world  are  not 
so  charitable  as  you  suppose.  What 
more  natural  than  that  a  poor  and 
pretty  girl — not  as  wise  as  Queen 
Elizabeth — should  be  tempte<l  to  pay 
a  visit  to  a  rich  lover!  All  they  can  say 
of  the  lover  is,  that  he  is  a  very  gay 
man  or  a  very  bad  man,  and  th:it  's  say- 
ing nothing  new  of  me.  But  I  don't 
think  it  will  be  found  out.  Just  got  me 
that  stool ;  this  has  been  a  very  trouble- 
some piece  of  business — rather  tired 
me.  I  am  not  so  young  as  I  was. 
Yes,  Dykcman,  something  wh'ch  that 
Frenchman  Vaudemont,  or  Vaut-rien, 
or  whatever  his  name  is,  said  to  me 
once,  has  a  certain  degree  of  truth. 
I  felt  it  in  the  last  fit  of  the  gout, 
when  my  pretty  niece  was  smoothing 
my  pillows.  A  nurse,  as  we  grow 
older,  may  be  of  use  to  one.  I  wish 
to  make  this  girl  like  me,  or  be  grate- 
ful to  me.  I  am  meditating  a  longer 
and  more  serious  attachment  than 
usual, — a  companion ! " 

"  A  companion,  my  lord,  in  that 
poor  creature  ! — so  ignorant — so  un- 
educated ! " 

"  So  much  the  better.  This  world 
palls  upon  me,"  said  Lilburne,  almost 
gloomily.  "I  grow  sick  of  the  mise- 
rable quackeries — of  the  piteous  con- 
ceits that  men,  women,  and  children, 
call  "knowledge."  I  wish  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  nature  before  Idle.  This 
creature  interests  me,  and  that  is 
something  in  this  life.  Clear  those 
things  away,  and  leave  me." 

"  Ay  !  "  muttered  Lilburne,  as  he 
bent  over  the  fire  alone,  "  uiien  I 
first  heard  that  that  girl  was  the 
granddaughter  of   Simon    Gawtrcy 
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and,  therefore,  tlie  child  of  the  man 
whom  I  am  to  thank  that  I  am  a 
cripple,  I  felt  as  if  love  to  her  were 
a  part  of  that  hate  which  I  owe  to 
him;  a  segiuent  in  the  circle  of  my 
vengeance.  But  now,  poor  child  !  I 
forget  all  this.  I  feel  for  her,  not 
passion,  but  what  I  never  felt  before, 
affection.  I  feel  that  if  I  had  such  a 
child,  I  could  understand  what  men 
mean  when  they  talk  of  the  tender- 
ness of  a  father.  I  have  not  one  im- 
pure thought  for  that  girl — not  one. 
But  I  would  give  thousands  if  she 
could  love  me.  Strange  !  strange  ! 
in  all  this  I  do  not  recognise  myself!  " 
Lord  Lilburne  retired  to  rest  be- 
times that  night ;  he  slept  sound ; 
rose  refreshed  at  an  earlier  hour  than 
.  usual ;  and  what  he  considered  a  fit 
of  vapours  of  the  previous  night  was 
passed  away.  He  looked  with  eager- 
ness to  an  interview  with  Fanny. 
Proud  of  his  intellect,  pleased  in  any 
of  those  sinister  exercises  of  it,  ^^  hich 
the  code  and  habits  of  his  life  so  long 
permitted  to  him,  he  regarded  the 
conquest  of  his  fair  adversary  with 
the  interest  of  a  scientific  game. 
Harriet  went  to  Fanny's  room  to  pre- 
pare her  to  receive  her  host;  and 
Lord  Lilburne  now  resolved  to  make 
his  own  visit  the  less  unwelcome,  by 
reserving  for  his  especial  gift  some 
showy,  if  not  valuable,  trinkets,  which 
for  similar  purposes  never  failed  the 
depositories  of  the  villa  he  had  pur- 
ch;ised  for  his  plea.'iures.  He  recol- 
lected that  these  gewgaws  were  placed 
in  the  bureau  in  the  study ;  in  which, 
as  having  a  lock  of  foreign  and  intri- 
cate workmanship,  he  usually  kept 
whatever  might  tempt  cupidity  in 
those  frequent  absences  when  the 
house  was  left  guarded  but  by  two 
women  servants.  Finding  that  Fanny, 
had  not  yet  quitted  her  own  chamber, 
while  Harriet  went  up  to  attend  and 
reason  with  her,  he  himself  limped 
into  the  study  below,  unlocked  the 
bureau,    and    was  searching   in   the 


drawers,  when  he  heard  the  voice  of 
Fanny  above,  raised  a  little  as  if  in 
remonstrance  or  entreaty ;  and  he 
paused  to  listen.  Ha  could  not,  how- 
ever, distinguish  what  was  said  ;  and 
in  the  meanwhile,  without  attending 
much  to  what  he  was  about,  his  hands 
were  still  employed  in  opening  and 
shutting  the  drawers,  passing  through 
the  pigeon-holes,  and  feeling  for  a 
topaz  brooch,  which  he  thought  could 
not  fail  of  pleasing  the  unsophisticated 
eyc-s  of  Fauny.  One  of  the  reces.-5es 
was  deeper  than  the  rest ;  he  fancied 
the  brooch  was  there ;  he  stretched 
his  hand  into  the  recess  ;  and,  as  the 
room  was  partially  darkened  by  the 
lower  shutters  from  without,which  were 
still  unclosed  to  prevent  anyattempted 
es&ipe  of  his  captive,  he  had  only  the 
sense  of  touch  to  depend  on ;  not 
finding  the  brooch,  he  stretched  on 
till  he  came  to  the  extremity  of  the 
recess,  and  was  suddenly  sensible  of  a 
sharp  pain  ;  the  flesh  seemed  caught 
as  in  a  trap  ;  he  drew  back  his  finger 
with  sudden  force  and  a  half-sup- 
pressed exclamation,  and  he  perceived 
the  bottom  or  floor  of  the  pigeon-hole 
recede,  as  if  sliding  back.  His  curi- 
osity was  aroused ;  he  again  felt 
warily  and  cautiously,  and  discovered 
a  very  slight  inequality  and  rough 
ness  at  the  extremity  of  the  recess 
He  was  aware  Instantly  that  there  was 
some  secret  spring;  he  pressed  with 
some  force  on  the  spot,  and  he  felt 
the  board  give  way ;  he  pushed  it  back 
towards  him,  and  it  slid  suddenly 
with  a  whirring  noise,  and  left  a 
cavity  below  exposed  to  his  sight. 
He  peered  in,  and  drew  forth  a  paper ; 
he  opened  it  at  first  carelessly,  for  he 
was  still  trying  to  listen  to  Fanny. 
His  eye  ran  rapidly  over  a  few  pre- 
liminary lines  till  it  rested  on  what 
follows  : — 

"Marriage.     The  year  18 — 
"  No.  83,  page  21. 

"  Philip  Beaufort,  of  this  parish  of 
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A ;  and  Catliorino  Morton,  of  the 

j>a  sh  of  St.  Botolph,  Aldgate,  Lou- 
don, were  married  in  tliis  church  by 
banns,  this  12ih  day  of  November,  in 
the  year  one  tiiousand  eight  hundred 

and ,*  by  me. 

"  Caleb  Pjuoe,  Vicar. 

"  This   marriage   waa    solemnised 
between  us, 

"  Philip  Beaupokt. 
"Catherine  Morton. 

"  In  the  presence  of 

"  David  Apreece. 
"  William  Smith. 

"  The  above  is  a  true  copy  taken 
from   the  registry  of  marriages,   in 


♦  This  is  according  to  the  form  cuBtonuuy 
at  the  (late  at  which  the  copy  was  inade. 
■'here  has  since  been  an  alteration. 


A parish,  this  19th  aay  of  March, 

18 — ,  by  nie, 
"  Morgan  Jones,  Curate  of  C ." 

Lord  Lilburne  again  cast  his  eye 
over  the  lines  prefixe<l  to  this  startling 
document,  which,  being  those  written 
at  Caleb's  desire,  by  Mr.  Jones  to 
Philip  Beaufort,  we  need  not  here 
transcribe  to  the  reader.  *  At  tliat 
instant,  Harriet  descended  the  stairs, 
and  came  into  the  room ;  she  crept 
np  OQ  tiptoe  to  Lilburne,  and  whis- 
pered,— 

"  She  is  coming  down,  I  think  ; 
she  does  not  know  you  are  here." 

"  Very  well — go  ! "  said  Lord  Lil- 
burne. And  scarce  had  Harriet  left 
the  room,  when  a  carriage  drove 
furiously  to  the  door,  and  Robert 
Beaufort  rushed  into  the  study. 


*  Sec  page  U. 
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Ckme,  and  none  know  it. 

«  «  «  «  •  • 

How  now  1 — What  news,  what  hopes  and  steps  discovered  I " 

Bbaumont  AND  Fletcher:  The  Pilgrim. 


When  Philip  arrived  at  his  lodgings 
in  town  it  was  very  late,  but  he  still 
found  Liancourt  waiting  the  chance 
of  his  arrival.  The  Frenchman  was 
full  of  his  own  schemes  and  projects. 
He  was  a  man  of  high  repute  and 
connexions ;  negociations  for  his  re- 
call to  Paris  had  been  entered  into; 
he  was  divided  between  a  Quixotic 
loyalty  and  a  rational  prudence;  he 
brought  his  doubts  to  Vaudemont. 
Occupied  as  he  was  with  thoughts  of 
so  important  and  personal  a  nature, 
Philip  could  yet  listen  patiently  to 
his  friend,  and  weigh  with  him  the 
pros  and  cons.  And  after  having 
mutually  agreed  that  loyalty  and  pru- 
dence would  both  be  best  consulted 
by  waiting  a  little,  to  see  if  the  nation, 
as  the  Carlists  yet  fondly  trusted, 
would  Boon,  after  its  first  fever,  offer 
once  more  the  throne  an<l  the  purple 
to  the  descendant  of  St.  Louis,  Lian- 
court, as  he  lighted  his  cigar  to 
walk  home,  said, —  "A  thousand 
tlianks  to  you,  my  dear  friend  : 
and  how  have  you  enjoyed  your- 
self in  your  visit?  I  am  not  sur- 
prised or  jealous  that  Lilburne  did 
not  invite  me,  as  I  do  not  play  at 
cards,  and  as  I  have  said  some  sharp 
things  to  him." 

"  1  fancy  1  shall  liave  xne  same  dis- 
qualifications for  another  invitation  " 


said  Vaudemont,  with  a  severe  smile 
"  I  may  have  much  to  disclose  to 
you  in  a  few  days.  At  present  my 
news  is  still  unripe.  And  have 
j'ou  seen  anything  of  Lilburne ;  he 
left  us  some  days  since.  Is  he  in 
London  ] " 

"  Yes  ;  I  was  riding  with  our  friend 
Henri,  who  wished  to  try  a  new 
horse  off  the  stones,  a  little  way 
into    the    country    yesterday.      We 

went  through  *****  ^nd  H . 

Pretty  places,  those.  Do  you  know 
them]" 

"  Yes ;  I  know  H ." 

"  And  just  at  dusk,  as  we  were 
spurring  back  to  town,  whom  should 
I  see  walking  on  the  path  of  the  high- 
road but  Lord  Lilburne  himself!  I 
could  hardly  believe  my  eyes.  I 
stopped,  and,  after  asking  him  about 
you,  I  could  not  help  expressing  my 
surprise  to  see  him  on  foot  at  such  a 
place.  You  know  the  man's  sneer. 
'  A  Frenchman  so  gallant  as  Monsieur 
de  Liancourt,'  said  he,  '  need  not  be 
surjirised  at  much  greater  miracles  ; 
the  iron  moves  to  the  magnet :  I  have 
a  little  a'dventure  here.  Pardon  me, 
if  I  ask  you  to  ride  on.'  Of  course  1 
wished  him  good  day;  and  a  little 
farther  up  the  road  I  saw  a  dark  plain 
chariot,  no  coronet,  no  arms,  no 
footman — only  the  man  on  the  box 
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but  tlie  beauty  of  the  liorses  assured 
uie  it  must  bcloug  to  Lilburnc.  Can 
you  conceive  such  absurdity  in  a  man 
of  that  age — and  a  very  clever  fellow, 
too  ?  Yet,  how  is  it  that  one  does 
not  ridicule  it  in  Lilburne,  as  one 
would  in  another  man  between  iilty 
and  sixty  !" 

'•  Because  one  does  not  ridicule, — 
one  loathes — aim." 

"  No  ;  that  "s  not  it.  The  fact  is, 
that  one  can't  fancy  Lilburne  old. 
His  manner  is  young  —  his  eye  is 
voung.  I  never  saw  any  one  with  so 
much  vitality.  '  The  bad  heart  and 
the  good  dige-stion  '—the  twin  secrets 
for  wearing  well,  eh  !  " 

"Where  did  you  meet  him— not 
near  H 1 '" 

"  Yes  ;  close  by.  ^Yhy  1  Have  you 
any  adventure  there,  too  ]  Nay,  for- 
give me ;  it  was  but  a  jest.  Good 
night!  " 

Vaudcmont  fell  into  an  uneasy 
reverie  ;  he  could  not  divine  exactly 
why  lie  should  be  alarmed  ;  but  he 
was  alarmed  at  Lilburne  being  in  the 

neighbourhood  of  H .    It  was  the 

fi.ot  of  the  profane  violating  the 
sanctuary.  An  undefined  thrill  shot 
through  him,  as  his  mind  coupled 
iogelher  the  associations  of  Lilburne 
and  Fanny  ;  but  there  was  no  ground 
for  forebodings.  Fanny  did  not  stir 
out  alone.  An  adventure,  too  — 
pooh  !  Lord  Lilburne  must  be 
awaiting  a  willing  and  voluntary 
appointment,  most  probably  from 
some  one  of  the  fair  but  decorous 
frailties  in  London.  Lord  Lilijurnes 
more  recent  conquests  were  said  to  be 
among  those  of  his  own  rank  ;  suburbs 
are  useful  for  such  assignations.  Any 
other  thought  was  too  horrible  to  be 
eontcmplated.  He  glanced  to  the 
clock;  it  was  three  in  the  morn- 
ing.    He  would  go   to   H early, 

even  before  he  sought  out  Mr 
William  Smith.  With  that  resolu- 
tion, and    even  his  hardy  frame  worn 


out  by  the  excitement  of  the  day,  he 
threw  him.-;elf  on  his  bed  and  fell 
a.slcep. 

He  did  not  wake  till  near  nine 
and  had  just  dressed,  and  hurriea 
over  his  abstemious  breakfast,  when 
the  servant  of  the  house  came  to  tell 
him  that  an  old  woman,  apparently  in 
great  agitation,  wished  to  see  him. 
His  head  was  still  full  of  witnesses 
and  lawsuits;  and  he  was  vaguely 
expecting  some  visitor  connected  witli 
his  primary  objects,  when  Sarah  broke 
into  the  room.  Mie  cast  a  hurried, 
suspicious  look  round  her,  and  then, 
throwing  herself  on  her  knees  to  him, 
"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  "  if  you  have  taken 
that  poor  young  thing  away,  God  for- 
give you.  Let  her  come  back  again. 
It  shall  be  all  hu.shcd  up.  Don't  ruin 
her !  don't !  that 's  a  dear,  good  gentle- 
man ! " 

"  Speak  plainly,  woman, — what  do 
you  mean!"  cried  Philip,  turning 
pale. 

A  very  few  words  sufficed  for  an 
explanation  :  Fanny's  disappearance 
the  previous  night;  the  alarm  of 
Sarah  at  her  nonreturn  ;  the  apathy 
of  old  Simon,  who  did  not  comprehend 
what  had  happened,  and  quietly  went 
to  bed  ;  the  search  Sarah  had  made 
during  half  the  night;  the  intelli- 
gence slie  had  picked  up,  that  the 
policeman,  going  his  rounds,  had 
heard  a  female  shriek  near  the  school ; 
but  that  all  he  could  perceive  throu-rh 
the  mist  was  a  carriage  driving  rapidly 
piust  him  ;  Sarah's  suspicions  ol 
Vaudcmont  confirmed  in  the  morning, 
when,  entering  Fanny's  room,  she  per- 
ceived the  poor  girl's  unfinished  letter 
with  his  own,  the  clue  to  his  address 
that  the  latter  gave  lier;  all  this,  ere  she 
well  understood  wliat  she  iierself  was 
talking  about, — Vaudcmont's  alarm 
seized,  and  the  reflection  of  a  moment 
construed  :  The  carriage ;  Lilburne 
seen  lurking  in  the  neighbourhood 
tlie  previous  day  ;  the  former  attempt ; 


amnf  and  morning. 


S'is 


-  all  flashcJ  ou  him  with  au  intoler- 
able glare.  While  Sarah  was  yet 
speaking,  he  i ashed  from  the  house, 
he  flew  to  Lord  Lilburne's  in  Park- 
lane,  he  composed  his  manner,  he 
inquired  calmly.  His  lordship  had 
slept  from  home ;  he  was,  they  be- 
lieved, at  Fernside :  Feruside  I  H 


was  on  the  direct  way  to  that  villa 
Scarcely  ten  minutes  had  eJapsed 
since  he  heard  the  story  ere  he  was 
on  the  road,  with  such  speed  as  th  e 
promise  of  a  guinea  a  mile  could 
extract  from  the  spurs  of  a  young 
post-boy  applied  to  the  flanks  o 
Loudon  po3t-hor»es. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 
*  Ex  humili  magna  ad  fastigia  rerum 

Eltollit."  *— JUTBNAl,. 


When  Harriet  had  quitted  Fanny, 
the  waiting-woman,  craftily  wishing 
to  lure  her  into  Lilburne's  presence, 
had  told  her  that  the  room  below  was 
empty ;  and  the  captive's  mind  natu- 
rally and  instantly  seized  on  the 
thought  of  escape.  After  a  brief 
breathing  pause,  she  crept  noiselessly 
down  the  stairs,  and  gently  opened 
the  door  ;  and  at  the  very  instant  she 
did  so,  Robert  Beaufort  entered  from 
the  other  door ;  she  drew  back  in 
terror,  when,  what  was  her  astonish- 
ment in  hearing  a  name  uttered  that 
spell-bound  her— the  last  name  she 
could  have  expected  to  hear ;  for  Lil- 
burne,  the  instant  he  saw  Beaufort 
pale,  haggard,  agitated,  rush  into  the 
room,  and  bang  the  door  after  him, 
could  only  suppose  that  something  of 
extraordinary  moment  had  occurred 
with  regard  to  the  dreaded  guest,  and 
cried  :  "You  come  about  Vaudemont ! 
Somethinghas  happened  about  Vaude- 
mont!  about  Philip!  What  is  if? 
Calm  yourself." 

Fanny,  as  the  name  was  thus 
abruptly  uttered,  actually  thrust  her 
face  through  the  door;  but  she  again 
drew  back,  and,  all  her  senses  prc- 
tcrnaturaliy  quickened  at  that  name, 
while  she  held  the  door  almost  closed, 
listened  with  her  whole  soul  in  her 
ears. 

The  faces  of  both  the  men  were 
turned  from  her,  and  her  partial  entry 
liad  not  been  perceived. 

"  Yes,"  said  Robert  Beaufort,  Ican- 

*  Korttino  raines  men  from  low  estate  to 
tha  very  summit  of  proBperity. 


ing  his  weight,  aa  if  ready  to  sink  to 
the  ground,  upon  Lilburne's  shoulder, 
— "Yes;  Vaudemont,  or  Philip,  for 
they  are  one, — yes,  it  is  about  that 
man  I  have  come  to  consult  you. 
Arthur  has  arrived." 
"WelH" 

"And  Arthur  has  seen  the  wrelch 
who  visited  us,  and  the  rascal's  manner 
has  so  imposed  on  him,  so  convinced 
him  that  Philip  is  the  heir  to  all  our 
property,  that  he  has  come  over — ill, 
ill — I    fear"   (added   Beaufort,    in   a 

hollow  voice,)  "  dying,  to — to " 

"To  guard  against  their  machina- 
tions 1 " 

"  No,  no,  no — to  say  that  if  such  be 
the  case,  neither  honour  nor  consci- 
ence will  allow  us  to  resist  his  rights. 
He  is  so  obstinate  in  this  matter  ;  his 
nerves  so  ill  bear  reasoning  and  con- 
tradiction, that  I  know  not  what  to 

do " 

"  Take  breath— go  on." 
"  Well,  it  seems  that  this  man  found 
out  Arthur  almost  as  soon  as  my  son 
arrived  at  Paris — that  he  has  per- 
suaded Arthur  that  he  has  it  in  his 
power  to  prove  the  marriage— that 
he  pretended  to  be  very  impatient  for 
a  decision — that  Arthur,  in  order  to 
gain  time  to  see  me,  affected  irresdlu- 
tion — took  him  to  Boulogne,  for  the 
rascal  does  not  dare  to  return  to 
England— left  him  there ;  and  now 
comes  back,  my  own  son,  as  my  worst 
enemy,  to  conspire  against  me  for  my 
property !  I  could  not  have  kept  my 
temper  if  I  had  stayed.— But  that 's 
not  all — that's  not  the  worst:  Vaude- 
mont left  me  suddenly  in  the  morning 
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Ai  the  receipt  of  a  letter.  In  taking 
'eave  of  Camilla  he  let  fall  hints  which 
fill  me  with  fear. — Well,  I  inquired  his 
movements  as  I  came  along ;  he  had 

stopped  at  D ,  had  been  closeted 

for  above  an  hour  with  a  man  whose 
name  the  landlord  of  the  inn  knew, 
for  it  was  on  his  carpet-hag — the  name 
was  Barlow.  You  remember  the  ad- 
vertisements !  Good  Heavens !  what 
is  to  be  done?  I  would  not  do  any- 
thing unhandsome  or  dishonest.  But 
there  never  was  a  marriage.  I  never 
will  believe  there  was  a  marriage — 
never ! " 

"  There  ivas  a  marriage,  Robert 
Beaufort,"  said  Lord  Lilljurne,  almost 
enjoying  the  torture  he  was  about  to 
inflict ;  "  and  I  hold  here  a  paper  that 
Philip  Vaudemont — for  so  we  will 
yet  call  him — would  give  his  right 
hand  to  clutch  for  a  moment.  I  have 
but  just  found  it  in  a  secret  cavity  in 
that  bureau,  Robert,  on  this  paper 
may  depend  the  fate,  the  fortune,  the 
prosperity,  the  greatness  of  Philip 
Vaudemont; — or  his  poverty,  his 
exile,  his  ruin.     See  !  " 

Robert  Beaufort  glanced  over  the 
paper  held  out  to  him — dropped  it  on 
the  floor — and  staggered  to  a  seat. 
Lilburne  coolly  replaced  the  docu- 
ment in  the  bureau,  and,  limping  to 
his  brother-in-law,  said  with  a  smile, — 

"  But  the  paper  is  in  my  possession 
— I  will  not  destroy  it.  No ;  I  have 
no  right,  to  destroy  it.  Besides,  it 
would  be  a  crime  ;  but  i/ 1  give  it  to 
you,  you  can  do  with  it  as  you  please." 

"  O  Lilburne,  spare  me — spare  me. 
I  meant  to  be  an  honest  man.  I — 
I "    And  Robert  Beaufort  sobbed. 

Lilburne  looked  at  him  in  scornful 
surprise. 

"  Do  not  fear  that  /  shall  ever  think 
worse  of  you  ;  and  who  else  will  know 
it?  Do  not  fear  me.  No; — I,  too, 
have  reasons  to  hate  and  to  fear  this 
Philip  Vaudemont ;  for  Vaudemont 
shall  be  his  name,  and  not  Beaufort, 
in  spite  of  fifty  such  scraps  of  paper  •' 


He  has  known  a  man — my  worst  foa 
— he  has  secrets  of  mine — of  my  past 
— perhaps  of  my  present :  but  I  laugh 
at  his  knowledge  while  he  is  a  wan- 
dering adventurer ; — I  should  tremble 
at  that  knowledge  if  he  could  thunder 
it  out  to  the  world  as  Philip  Beaufort, 
of  Beaufort  Court !  There,  I  am  can- 
did with  you.  Now  hear  my  plan. 
Prove  to  Arthur  that  his  visitor  is  a 
convicted  felon,  by  sending  the  officers 
of  justice  after  him  instantly — off  with 
him  again  to  the  Settlements.  Defy 
a  single  witness — entrap  Vaudemont 
back  to  France,  and  prove  him  (I 
think  I  will  prove  him  such — I  think 
so — with  a  little  money  and  a  little 
pains) — prove  him  the  accomplice  of 
William  Gawtrey,  a  coiner  and  a  mur- 
derer !  Pshaw  !  take  yon  paper.  Do 
with  it  as  you  will — keep  it— give  it 
to  Arthur  —  let  Philip  Vaudemont 
have  it,  and  Philip  Vaudemont  will 
be  rich  and  great,  the  happiest  man 
between  earth  and  paradise  !  On  the 
other  hand,  come  and  tell  me  that 
you  have  lost  it,  or  that  I  never  gave 
you  such  a  paper,  or  that  no  such 
paper  ever  existed  ;  aud  Philip  Vau- 
demont may  live  a  pauper,  and  die, 
perhaps,  a  slave  at  the  galleys  !  Lose 
it,  I  say — lose  it, — and  advise  with  me 
upon  the  rest." 

Horror-struck,  bewildered,  the  weak 
man  gazed  upon  the  calm  face  of  the 
Master-villain,  as  the  scholar  of  the 
old  febles  might  have  gazed  on  the 
fiend  who  put  before  him  worldly 
prosperity  here  and  the  loss  of  his 
soul  hereafter.  He  had  never  hitherto 
regarded  Lilburne  in  his  true  light. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  black  heart 
that  lay  bare  before  him. 

"I  can't  destroy  it — I  can't,"  he 
faltered  out;  "and  if  I  did,  out  of 
love  for  Arthur, — don't  talk  of  galleys, 
— of  vengeance — I — I " 

"  The  arrears  of  the  rents  you  have 
enjoyed  will  send  you  to  gaol  for 
your  life.  No,  no  ;  don't  destroy  the 
paper ! " 
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Beaufort  rose  with  a  desperate  effort ; 
he  moved  to  the  bureau.  Fanny's 
heart  was  on  her  lips ; — of  this  long 
conference  she  had  understood  only 
the  one  broad  point  on  which  Lilburnc 
had  insisted  with  an  emphasis  that 
could  have  enlightened  an  infant ; 
and  he  looked  on  Beaufort  as  an 
infant  then ; — On  that  paper  rested 
Philip  Vuudemout's  fate — happiness 
if  saved,  ruin  if  destroyed  ;  Philip  ~~ 
her  Philip  !  And  Philip  himself  had 
said  to  her  once — when  had  she  ever 
forgotten  his  words  ?  and  now  how 
those  words  flashed  across  her — Philip 
himself  had  said  to  her  once,  "Upon 
a  scrap  of  paper,  if  I  could  but  find 
it,  may  depend  my  whole  fortune,  my 
whole  happiness,  all  that  I  care  for  in 
life." — llobert  Beaufort  moved  to  the 
bureau — he  seized  the  document — he 
looked  over  it  again,  hurriedly,  and 
ere  Lilbunie,  who  by  no  means  wished 
to  have  it  destroyed  in  his  own  pre- 
sence, was  aware  of  his  intention — 
he  hastened  with  tottering  steps  to 
the  hearth — averted  his  eyes,  and  cast 
it  on  the  fire.  At  that  instant,  some- 
thing white — he  scarce  knew  what,  it 
seemed  to  him  as  a  spirit,  as  a  ghost 
— darted  by  liim,  and  snatched  the 
paper,  as  yet  uninjured,  from  the 
embers  1  There  was  a  pause  for  the 
hundredth  part  of  a  moment : — a 
gurgling  sound  of  astonishment  and 
horror  from  Beaufort — an  exclamation 
from  Lilburne — a  laugh  from  Fanny, 
a.s,  her  eyes  flashing  light,  with  a 
proud  dilation  of  stature,  with  the 
paper  clasped  tightly  to  her  bosom, 
she  turned  her  looks  of  triumph  from 
one  to  the  other.  The  two  men  were 
both  too  amavicd,  at  the  inntant,  for 
rapid  measures.  But  Lilljnrne,  re- 
covering himself  first,  hastened  to 
her;  she  eluded  his  gnisp — she  made 
towards  the  door  to  the  passage  ;  when 
Lilburne,  seriously  alarmed,  seized 
her  arm  ; — 

"Foolish  child! — give  me  that 
paper ! " 


"Never  but  with  my  life!"  And 
Fanny's  cry  for  help  rang  through  the 
house. 

"  Then "  the  speech  died  on  his 

lips,  for  at  that  instant  a  rapid  stride 
was  heard  without — a  momentary 
scuffle — voices  in  altercation;  —  the 
door  gave  way  as  if  a  battering-ram 
had  forced  it; — not  so  much  thrown 
forward,  as  actually  hurled  into  the 
room,  the  body  of  Dykcman  fell  hea- 
vily, like  a  dead  man's,  at  the  very 
feet  of  Lord  Lilburne — and  Philip 
Vaudemont  stood  in  the  doorway  ! 

The  grasp  of  Lill)urne  on  Fanny's 
arm  relaxed,  and  the  girl,  with  one 
bound,  sprung  to  Philiij's  breast. 
"  Here,  here  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  take  it — 
take  it!"  and  she  thrust  the  paper 
into  his  hand.  "  Don't  let  them  have 
it-  read  it — see  it  — never  mind  me!" 
But  Philip,  though  his  hand  uncon- 
sciously closed  on  the  precious  docu- 
ment, did  mind  Fanny  ;  and  in  that 
moment  her  cause  was  the  only  one 
in  the  world  to  him. 

"  Foul  villain!  "  he  said,  as  he  strode 
to  Ijilburne,  while  Fanny  still  clung 
to  his  breast:  "Speak! — speak! — is 
— she — is  she? — man — man,  speak  I — 
you  know  what  I  would  say  ! — She  is 
the  child  of  your  own  daughter — the 
grandchild  of  that  Mary  whom  you 
dishonoured— the  child  of  the  woman 
whom  William  Gawtrey  saved  from 
pollution  !.  Before  he  died,  Gawtrey 
commended  her  to  my  care  I — 0  God 
of  Heaven  ! — speak  I — I  am  not  too 
late ! " 

The  manner,  the  words,  the  face 
of  Philip  left  Lilburne  terror-stricken 
with  conviction.  But  the  man's  crafty 
ability,  debased  as  it  was,  triumphed 
even  over  remorse  for  the  dread  guilt 
mcilitatcd, — over  gratitude  for  the 
dread  guilt  spared.  He  glanced  at 
Beaufort — at  Dykeman,  who  now, 
slowly  recovering,  gazed  at  him  with 
e^'cs  that  seemed  starting  from  their 
sockets  ;  and  la>tly  fixed  his  look  on 
Philip    himself.      There    were  three 
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TTitnesaes — presence  of  mind  was  his 
great  attribute ! — 

'■  And  if.  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont, 
I  knew,  or,  at  least,  had  the  firmest 
persuasion  that  Fanny  was  my  grand- 
child, what  then  1  Why  else  should 
she  he  here  1 — Pooh,  sir  !  I  am  an 
old  man." 

Philip  recoiled  a  step  in  wonder ; 
his  plain  sense  was  baffled  by  the 
calm  lie.  He  looked  down  at  Fanny, 
who,  comprehending  nothing  of  what 
was  spoken,  for  all  her  f:n ulties,  even 
her  very  sense  of  sight  and  hearing, 
were  absorbed  in  her  impatient  anxiety 
for  him,  cried  out, — 

"  No  harm  has  come  to  Fanny — 
none :  only  frightened.  Kead ! — Read ! 
— Save  that  paper  ! — You  know  what 
you  once  said  about  a  mere  scrap  of 
paper  !     Come  away  ! — Come  ! " 

He  did  now  cast  his  eyes  on  the 
paper  he  held.  That  was  an  awful 
moment  for  Robert  Beaufort — even 
for  Lilburne ! — To  snatch  the  fatal 
document  from  that  gripe !  They 
would  as  soon  have  snatched  it  from 
a  tiger !  He  lifted  his  eyes — they 
rested  on  his  mother's  picture  !  Her 
lips  smiled  on  him !  He  turned  to 
Beaufort  in  a  state  of  emotion  too 
exulting,  too  blest  for  vulgar  venge- 
ance— for  vulgar  triumph — almost  for 
words. 

"  Look  yonder,  Robert  Beaufort — 
look  ' "  and  he  pointed  to  the  picture. 
"  Her  name  is  spotless  !  I  stand  again 
beneath  a  roof  that  was  my  father's, — 
the  Heir  of  Beaufort !  We  shall  meet 
before  the  justice  of  our  country.  For 
you.  Lord  Lilburne,  I  will  believe  you : 
it  is  too  horrible  to  doubt  even  your 
intentions.  If  wrong  had  chanced  to 
her,  I  would  have  rent  you  where  you 
stand,  limb  from  limb.  And  thank 
li^r" — (for  Lilburne  recovered  at  this 
language  the  daring  of  his  youth, 
before  calculation,  indolence,  and  ex- 
cess had  dulled  the  edge  of  his  nerves; 
and,  unawed  by  the  height,  and  man- 
hood, and  strength  of  his   menacer. 


stalked  haughtily  up  to  him) — "and 
thank  your  relationship  to  her,"  said 
Philip,  sinking  his  voice  into  a  whisper, 
"  that  I  do  not  brand  you  as  a  pilferer 
and  a  cheat !  Hush,  knave  ! — hush, 
pupil  of  George  Gawtrey ! — there  are 
no  duels  for  me  but  with  men  of 
honour ! " 

Lilburne  7iow  turned  white,  and  the 
big  word  stuck  in  his  throat.  In 
another  instant,  Fanny  and  her  guard- 
ian had  quitted  the  house. 

"  Dykeman,"  said  Lord  Lilburne, 
after  a  long  silence,  "  I  shall  ask  you 
another  time  how  you  came  to  admit 
that  impertinent  person.  At  present, 
go  and  order  breakfast  for  Mr.  Beau- 
fort." 

As  soon  as  Dykeman,  more  as- 
tounded, perhaps,  by  his  lord's  cool- 
ness, than  even  by  the  preceding 
circumstances,  had  left  the  study, 
Lilburne  came  up  to  Beaufort, — who 
seemed  absolutely  stricken  as  if  by 
palsy ,-^and  touching  him  impatiently 
and  rudely,  said, 

" 'Sdeath,  man! — rouse  yourself! 
There  is  not  a  moment  to  be  lost ! 
I  have  already  decided  on  what  you 
are  to  do.  This  paper  is  not  worth  a 
rush,  unless  the  curate  who  examined 
it  will  depose  to  that  fact.  He  is  a 
curate — a  Welch  curate;— you  are  yet 
Mr.  Beaufort,  a  rich  and  a  great  man. 
The  curate,  properly  managed,  maij 
depose  to  the  contrary ;  and  then  we 
will  indict  them  all  for  forgery  and 
conspiracy.  At  the  worst,  you  can, 
no  doubt,  get  the  parson  to  forget  all 
about  it — to  stay  away.     His  address 

was   on   the   certificate — C .     Go 

yourself  into  Wales,  M'ithout  an  in- 
stant's delay.  Then,  having  arranged 
with  Mr.  Jones,  hurry  back,  cross  to 
Boulogne,  and  buy  this  convict  and 
his  witness — yes,  huy  them  !  That, 
now,  is  the  only  thing.  Quick  ! — 
quick  ! — quick  1  Zounds,  man !  if  it 
were  irey  affair,  my  estate,  I  would  not 
care  a  pin  for  that  fragment  of  paper ; 
I  should  rather  rejoice  at  it.     I  see 
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how  it  could  be  turned  against  them  ! 
Go  ! " 

"  No,  no ;  I  am  not  equal  to  it ! 
\Vill  y<ni  manage  if!  — will  you? 
Half  my  estate  !— all !     Take  it :  but 

gave " 

"  Tut  I "  interrupted  Lord  Lilbnrne, 
in  great  disdain.  "  I  am  as  rich  as  I 
want  to  be.  Money  does  not  bribe 
me.  /manage  this  1  //  Lord  Lil- 
burne  !  /  /  Why,  if  found  put,  it  is 
subornation  of  witnesses.  It  is  expo- 
Bure — it  is  dishonour — it  is  ruin. 
What  theni  You  should  take  the 
riak — for  you  must  meet  ruin  if  you 
do  not.  1  cannot.  /  have  nothing 
to  gain ! " 

"I  dare  not!— I  dare  not!"  mur- 
mured Beaufort,  quite  spirit-broken. 
•'  Subornation,  dishonour,  exposure  ! 
—and  I,  60  respectable — my  charac- 
tev  I — and  my  son  against  me,  too  ! — 
my  son,  in  whom  I  lived  again?  No, 
no;  let  them  take  all ! — Let  them  take 
it !  Ha !  ha !  let  them  take  it !  Good 
day  to  you." 

"  Where  are  you  going  1 " 
"  I  shall  consult  Mr.  Blackwell,  and 
I  '11  let  you  know." 

And  Beaufort  walked  tremulously 
back  to  his  carriage. 

"  Go  to  his  lawyer ! "  growled  Lil- 
burne.  "Yes,  if  his  lawyer  can  help 
him  to  defraud  men  lawfully,  he  '11 
defraud  them  fast  enough.  Thai  will 
be  the  respectable  way  of  doing  it ! 
Um  !_This  may  be  an  ugly  business 
for  me — the  paper  found  here — if  the 
girl  can  depose  to  what  she  heard. 


and  she  must  have  heard  something. 
— No,  I  think  the  laws  of  real  pro- 
perty will  hardly  allow  her  evidence 
and  if  they  do— Um  !— My  grand- 
daughter ! —  is  it  possible!  —  And 
Gawtrey  rescued  her  mother,  my  child, 
from  her  own  mother's  vices!  I 
thought  ray  liking  to  that  girl  differ- 
ent from  any  other  I  have  ever  felt : 
it  was  pure — it  teas.' — it  was  pity — 
affection.  And  I  must  never  see  her 
again— must  forget  the  whole  tiling! 
And  I  am  growing  old— ^and  I  am 
childless— and  alone!"  He  paused, 
almost  with  a  groan  :  and  then  the 
expression  of  his  face  changing  to 
rage,  he  cried  out,— "The  man  threat- 
ened me,  and  I  was  a  coward  !  What 
to  do  1 — Nothing  !  The  defensive  is 
my  line.  I  shall  play  no  more.- I 
attack  no  one.  Who  will  accuse  Lord 
Lilburnel  Still,  Robert  is  a  fool.  I 
must  not  leave  him  to  himself.  Ho  ! 
there!  Dykeman! — the  carriage  !  I 
shiill  go  to  London." 

Fortunate,  no  doubt,  it  was  for 
Philip,  that  Mr.  Beaufort  was  not 
Lord  Lilburne.  For  all  history  teaches 
us — public  and  private  history — • 
conquerors — statesmen — sharp  hypo- 
crites, and  brave  designers — yes,  they 
all  teach  us  how  mighty  one  man  of 
great  intellect  and  no  scruple  is 
against  the  justice  of  millions !  The 
One  Man  moves — the  Mass  is  inert. 
Justice  sits  on  a  throne.  Roguery 
never  rests, — Activity  is  the  lever  of 
Archimedes. 
J 
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CHAPTEK  XTI. 

••  Quam  multa  Injusta  ac  prava  fiunt  moribus."  *— Tuix. 

..."  Volat  ambiguis 
Mobilis  alis  IIiaa."t— Sbnbca. 


Me.  Robert  Beaufort  sought  Mr. 
Blackwell,  and  long,  rambling,  and 
disjointed  was  his  narrative.  Mr. 
Blackwell,  after  some  consideration, 
proposed  to  set  about  doing  the  very 
things  that  Lilburne  had  proposed 
at  once  to  do.  But  the  lawyer  ex- 
liiessed  himself  legally  and  covertly, 
so  that  it  did  not  .seem  to  the  sober 
sense  of  Mr.  Beaufort  at  all  the  same 
plan.  He  was  not  the  least  alarmed 
at  what  Mr.  Blackwell  proposed, 
thougl)  so  shocked  at  what  Lilburne 
dictated.  Blackwell  would  go  the 
next  day  into  Wales — he  would  find 
out  Mr.  Jones— he  would  sound  him  ! 
Nothing  was  more  common,  with 
people  of  the  nicest  honour,  than  just 
to  get  a  witness  out  of  the  way  !  Done 
in  election  petitions,  for  instance, 
every  day. 

"  True,"  said  Mr.  Beaufort,  much 
relieved. 

Then,  after  having  done  that,  Mr. 
Blackwell  would  return  to  town,  and 
cross  over  to  Boulogne  to  see  this  very 
impudent  person  whom  Arthur  (young 
men  were  so  apt  to  be  taken  in  !)  had 
actually  believed.  He  had  no  doubt 
he  could  settle  it  all.  Robert  Beaufort 
returned  to  Berkeley  Square  actually 
in  spirits. 

There  he  found  Lilburne,  who,  on 
reflection,  seeing  that  Blackwell  was 


*  How  many  unJuM  and  vicious  actions 
are  perpetrated  under  the  name  of  morals. 

t  The  hour  flies  moving  with  doubtful 
wings. 


at  all  events  moie  up  to  the  business 
than  his  brother,  assented  to  the  pro- 
priety of  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  Blackwell  accordingly  did  set 
off  the  next  day.  TTiat  next  day, 
perhaps,  made  all  the  difference. 
Within  two  hours  from  his  gaining 
the  document  so  important,  Philip, 
without  any  subtler  exertion  of  intel- 
lect than  the  decision  of  a  plain,  bold 
sense,  had  already  forestalled  both  the 
peer  and  the  lawyer.  He  had  sent 
down  Mr.  Barlow's  head  clerk  to  his 
master  in  Wales  with  the  document, 
and  a  short  account  of  the  manner  in 
which  it  had  been  discovered.  And 
fortunate,  indeed,  was  it  that  the  copy 
had  been  found  ;  for  all  the  inquiries 

of  Mr.  Barlow  at  A had  failed, 

and  probably  would  have  failed,  with- 
out such  a  clue,  in  fastening  upon  any 
one  probable  person  to  have  officiated 
as  Caleb  Price's  amanuensis.  The 
sixteen  hours'  start  Mr.  Barlow  gained 
over  Blackwell  enabled  the  former  to 
see  Mr.  Jones — to  show  him  his  own 
handwriting — to  get  a  written  and 
witnessed  attestation  from  which  the 
curate,  however  poor,  and  however 
tempted,  could  never  well  have  es- 
caped (even  had  he  been  dishonest, 
which  he  was  not)  of  his  perfect  re- 
collection of  the  fact  of  making  an 
extract  from  the  registry  at  Caleb's 
desire,  though  he  owned  he  had  qniti 
forgotten  the  names  he  extracted 
till  they  were  again  placed  befora 
him.  Barlow  took  care  to  arousfl 
Mr.  Jones's  interest    in  the  case — 
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quitted  Wales — ^hastened  over  to 
Boulogne — saw  Captain  Smith,  and 
nithout  bribes,  witliout  threats,  but 
by  plainly  proving  to  that  worthy 
person  that  he  could  not  return  to 
Kngland  nor  see  his  brother  without 
being  immediately  arrested  ;  that  his 
brother's  evidence  was  already 2>k(hjed 
on  the  side  of  truth ;  and  that  by  the 
acquisition  of  new  testimony  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  the  suit  would 
be  successful — he  diverted  the  captain 
?rora  all  disposition  towards  pcriidy, 
fonvinced  him  on  which  side  his 
interest  lay,  and  saw  him  return  to 
Paris,  where  very  shortly  afterwards 
he  disappeared  for  ever  from  this 
world,  being  forced  into  a  duel,  much 
against  his  will  (with  a  Frenchman 
whom  he  had  attempted  to  defraud), 
and  shot  through  the  lungs : — Thus 
verifying  a  favourite  maxim  of  Lord 
Lilburne's,  viz.  that  it  does  not  do,  on 
the  long  run,  for  little  men  to  play 
the  Great  Game ! 

On  the  same  day  that  Blackwell 
returned,  f-rustruted  in  his  halfand- 
half  attempts  to  'corrupt  Mr.  Jones, 
and  not  having  been  able  even  to 
discover  Mr.  Smith,  ]\Ir.  Hobert  Beau- 
fort received  notice  of  an  Action  for 
Kjectmcnt  to  be  brought  by  Philip 
Beaufort  at  the  next  Assizes.  And, 
to  add  to  his  afflictions,  Arthur,  whom 
he  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  amuse 
by  a  sort  of  ambiguous  shilly-shally 
correspondence,  became  so  alarmingly 
worse,  that  his  mother  brought  him 
up  to  town  for  advice.  Lord  Lilburne 
wa«,  of  course,  sent  for;  and  on 
learning  all,  his  counsel  was  prompt, 
"I  told  you  before  that  this  man 
loves  your  daughter.  See  if  you  can 
effect  a  compromise.  The  lawsuit  will 
be  ugly,  and  probably  ruinous.  He 
has  a  right  to  claim  six  years'  arrears 
—that  is  above  lOO.OOOZ.  Make 
yourself  his  father-in-law,  and  me  his 
unclc-in-law  ;  and,  since  we  can't  kill 
the  wasp,  we  may  at  lea.st  soften  the 
veuom  of  his  ating." 


Beaufort,    still    perplexed,    irreso- 
lute,   sought  his  son ;    and,  for  the 
first  time,  spoke  to  him  frankly — that 
is,  frankly  for  Robert  Beaufort!     He 
owned  that  the  copy  of  the  register 
had   been   found   by    Lilburne   in   :i 
secret  drawer.     He  made  the  best  of 
the  story  Lilburne  himself  furnished 
him  with  (adhering,  of  course,  to  the 
assertion    uttered   or    insinuated    to 
Philip)  in  regard  to  Fanny's  abduc- 
tion and  interposition ;  he  said  nothing 
of  his  attempt  to  destroy  the  paper. 
Why  should  he  ']     By  admitting  the 
copy  in  court — if  so  advised — he  could 
get  rid  of  Fanny's  evidence  altogether; 
even  without    such   concession,    her 
evidence  might  possibly  be  objected 
to  or  eluded.     He  confessed  that  lie 
feared   the   witness   who   copied   the 
register  and  the  witness  to  the  mar- 
riage were  alive.     And  then  he  talked 
pathetically  of  his  desire  to  do  what 
was  right,  his  dread  of  slander  and 
misinterpretation.      He  said  nothing 
of  Sidney,  and  his  belief  that  Sidney 
and  Charles  Spencer  were  the  same ; 
because,  if  his  daughter  were  to  be 
the  instrument  for  effecting  a  com- 
promise, it  was  clear  that  her  engage- 
ment with  Spencer  must  be  cancelled 
and  concealed.     And  luckily  Arthur's 
illness  and  Camilla's  timidity,  joined 
now  to  her  father's   injunctions  not 
to    excite    Arthur    in     his    present 
state   with  any  additional  causes   of 
anxiety,    prevented    the    confidence 
that    might    otherwise   have   ensued 
between     the     brother     and     sister. 
And  Camilla,   indeed,  had   no  heart 
for  such   a  conference.     How,  when 
phe   looked    on   Arthur's  glassy  eye, 
and    listened    to    his    hectic    cough, 
could  she  talk   to  him  of  love   and 
marriage  1    As  to  the  automaton,  Mrs. 
Beaufort,   Robert  made  sure  of  lier 
discretion. 

Arthur  listened^  attentively  to  his 
father's  communication,  and  the  result 
of  that  interview  was  the  following 
letter  from  Arthur  to  his  cousin :— 
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'^  write  to  you  T\-ithout  fear  of  j  ceive  to  be  just  i-Heaven  forbid  i  If 
misconstruction ;  for  I  write  to  you  justice  is  with  you,  so  also  is  the  duty 
unknown  to  all  my  family,  and  I  am  due  to  your  mothers  name.  But 
the  only  one  of  them  who  can  have  no  1  simply  for  this:  that  in  asserting 
personal  interest  in  the  struggle  about  such  rights,  you  content  yourself  with 
to  take  place  between  my  father  and  'justice,  not  revenge— that  in  ri-hting 
yourseu.  Before  the  law  can  decide  '  yourself,  you  do  not  wrong  others 
between  you  I  shall  be  in  my  grave,  j  If  the  law  should  decide  for  you  the 
I  write  this  from  the  Bed  of  Death.  I  arrears  you  could  demand  would 
Phihp  I  write  this-/,  who  stood  be-  leave  my  father  and  sister  beggars 
sideadeathbedmoresacredtoyouthanJThis  may  be  law-it  would  not  be 
mine-I,  who  received  your  mother's  i  justice;  for  my  father  solemnly  be- 
last  sigh.  And  with  that  sigh  there  !  lieved  himself,  and  had  everv  apparent 
was  a  smile  that  lasted  when  the  sigh  probability  in  his  fovour,  tl^e  true  heii 
was  gone  :  for  I  promised  to  befriend  of  the  wealth  that  devolved  upon  him 
her   chi.dren.      Heaven   knows   how    This  is  not  all.    There  mav  be  circum- 


anxiously    I    sought    to    fulfil    that 
solemn  vow !    Feeble  and  sick  myself, 
I  followed  you  and  your  brother  with 
no  aim,  no  prayer,  but  this,— to  em- 
brace you  and    say,  'Accept  a  new 
brother  in  me.'    I  spare  you  the  humi- 
liation, for  it  is  yours  not  mine,  of 
recalling  what  passed   betweeen    us 
when  at  last  we  met.     Yet,  I   still 
sought    to  save,   at   least,    Sidney,— 
more  especially  confided  to  my  care 
by  his  dying  mother.  He  mysteriously 
eluded  our  search ;  but  we  had  reason, 
by  a  letter  received  from  some  un- 
known  hand,   to   believe  him  saved 
and  provided  for.     Again  I  met  you 
at  Paris.    I  saw  you  were  poor.    Judg- 
ing from  your  associate,  I  might  with 
justice  think  you  depraved.     Mindful 
of  jour  declaration  never  to  accept 
bounty  from  a  Beaufort,  and  remem- 
bering with  natural  resentment  the 
outrage  I  had  before  received  from 
you,   I  judged  it  vain   to   seek  and 
remonstrate  with  you,  but  I  did  not 
judge  it  vain  to  aid.     I  seut  you, 
anonymously,   what   at    least   would 
suffice,  if  absolute  poverty  had  sub- 
jected you  to  evil  courses,  to  rescue 
you  from  them  if  your  heart  were  so 
disposed.     Perhaps  that  sum,  trifling 
as  it  was,  may  have  smoothed  your 
path  and  assisted  your  career.     And 
why  tell  you  all   this  now]     To  dis- 
suade from  asserting  rights  you  con- 
No.  178. 


stances  connected  ^^  ith  the  discover) 
of  a  certain  document  that,  if  authen 
tic,  and  I  do  not  presume  to  question 
it,  may  decide  the  contest  so  far  as  it 
rests  on  truth ;  circumstances  which 
might  seem  to  bear  hard  upon  my 
father's  good  name  and  faith.  I  do 
not  know  sufficiently  of  law  to  say  how 
far  these  could  be  publicly  urgogl,  or, 
if  urged,  exaggerated  and  tortured  by 
an  advocate's  calumnious  ingenuity. 
But  again  I  saj^,  justice,  and  not 
revenge  !  And  with  this  I  conclude, 
enclosing  to  you  these  lines,  written 
in  your  own  hand,  and  leaving  you 
the  arbiter  of  their  value. 

"Arthur  Beaufort." 

The   lines  enclosed   were   thet^e,  a 
second  time  placed  before  the  reader  :-i 

"  I  cannot  guess  who  you  are.  They 
spv  that  you  call  yourself  a  relation ; 
tliac  must  be  some  mistake.  I  knew 
not  that  my  poor  mother  had  rela- 
tions so  kind.  But,  whoever  you  be, 
you  soothed  her  last  hours— she  died' 
in  your  arms  ;  and  if  ever — years,  long 
years,  hence— we  should  chance  to 
meet,  and  I  can  do  anything  to  aid 
another,  my  blood,  and  my  life,  and 
my  heart,  and  my  soul,  all  'are  slaves 
to  your  will !  If  you  be  really  of  her 
kindred,  I  commend  to  you  my  bro- 
ther ;  he  is  at with  Mr.  Morton, 
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If  you  cau  serve  liim,  my  mother's 
soul  will  watch  over  you  as  a  guardian 
angel.  As  for  me,  1  ask  no  help  from 
any  one ;  I  go  into  the  world,  and  will 
carve  out  my  own  way.  So  much  do 
I  shrink  from  the  thought  of  charity 
from  others,  that  I  do  not  believe  I 
could  bless  you  as  I  do  now,  if  your 
kindness  to  me  did  not  close  with  the 
stone  upon  jny  mother's  grave. 

"  Philip." 


This  letter  was  sent  to  the  only 
address  of  Monsieur  de  Vaudemont 
which  the  Beauforts  knew,  viz.,  his 
apartments  in  town,  and  he  did  not 
receive  it  the  day  it  was  sent. 

Meanwhile  Arthur  Beaufort's  malady 

continued   to   gain   ground    rapidly. 

His  father,  absorbed  in  his  own  more 

selfish  fears  (though  at  the  first  sight 

of  Arthur,  overcome  by  the  alteration 

of  his    appearance),   had    ceased    to 

consider  his  illness  fatal.     In  fact,  his 

aflfection  for  Arthur  was  rather  one  of 

pride   than   love  ;   long  absence  had 

weakened  the   ties   of  early  custom. 

He  prized  him  as  an  heir  rather  than 

treasured  him  as   a   son.     It  almost 

seemed  that,  as  the  Heritage  was  in 

danger,  so  the  Heir  became  less  dear : 

this   was   only   because   he   was   less 

thought  of.     Poor  Mrs.  Beaufort,  yet 

but    partially   acquainted    with    the 

terrors  of  her  husband,  still  clung  to 

hope  for  Arthur.     Her   affection  for 

him  brought  out  from  the  depths  of 

her  cold  and  insignificant  character 

qualities  that  had  never  before  been 

apparent.     She  watched— she  nursed 

—she  tended  him.     The  fine  lady  was 

gone;  nothing  but  the   mother  was 

left  behind. 

With  a  delicate  constitution,  and 
with  an  easy  temper,  which  yielded 
to  the  influence  of  companions  infe- 
rior to  himself,  except  in  bodily  vigour 
and  more  sturdy  will,  Arthur  Beaufort 
had  been  ruined  by  prosperity.  His 
talents  and  acquirements,  if  not  first- 
rate,  at  least  far  above  mediocrity. 


had  only  served  to  refine  his  tastes, 
not  to  strengthen  his  mind.  His 
amiable  impulses,  his  charming  dis- 
position, and  sweet  temjier,  had  only 
served  to  make  him  the  dupe  of  the 
parasites  that  feasted  on  the  lavish 
heir.  His  heart,  frittered  away  iu 
the  usual  round  of  light  intrigues 
and  hollow  pleasures,  had  become  too 
sated  and  exhausted  for  the  redeeming 
blessings  of  a  deep  and  a  noble  love. 
He  had  so  lived  for  Pleasure  that  he 
had  never  known  Happiness.  His 
frame  broken  by  excesses  in  which 
his  better  nature  never  took  delight, 
he  came  home — to  near  of  ruin  and 
to  die  ! 

It  was  evening  in  the  eick  room, 
Arthur  had  risen  from  the  bed  to 
which,  for  .some  days,  he  had  volun- 
tarily taken,  and  was  stretched  on 
the  sofa  before  the  fire.  Camilla  was 
leaning  over  him,  keeping  in  the 
shade,  that  he  might  not  see  the  tears 
which  she  could  not  suppress.  His 
mother  had  been  endeavouring  to 
amuse  him,  as  she  would  have  amused 
iierself,  by  reading  aloud  one  of  the 
light  novels  of  the  Hour  ;  novels  that 
paint  the  life  of  the  higher  classes  as 
one  gorgeous  holyday. 

"My  dear  mother,"  said  the  patient, 
querulously,  "I  have  no  interest  in 
these  false  descriptions  of  the  life  I 
have  led.  I  know  that  life's  worth. 
Ah  !  had  I  been  trained  to  some  em- 
ployment, some  profession !  had  I 
well— it  is  weak  to  repine.  Mother, 
tell  me, you  have  seen  Mons.de  Vaude- 
mont :  is  lie  strong  and  liealthy  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  too  much  so.  He  has  not 
your  elegance,  dear  Arthur." 

"  And  do  you  admire  him,  Camilla  1 
Has  no  other  caught  your  heart  or 
your  fancy  ? " 

"  My  dear  Arthur,"  interrupted 
Mrs.  Beaufort,  "  you  forget  that 
Camilla  is  scarcely  out ;  and  of  course 
a  young  girl's  affections,  if  she's  well 
brought  up,  are  regulated  by  the 
experience  of  her  parents.     It  is  time 
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take  the  medicine :  it  certainly 
agrees  with  you;  you  have  more 
colour  to-day,  my  dear,  dear  son." 

While  Mrs.  Beaufort  was  pouring 
out  the  medicine,  the  door  gently 
opened,  and  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort  ap- 
peared ;  behind  him  there  rose  a  taller 
and  a  statelier  form,  but  one  which 
seemed  more  bent,  more  humbled, 
more  agitated.  Beaufort  advanced. 
Camilla  looked  up  and  turned  pale. 
The  visitor  escaped  from  Mr.  Beau- 
fort's grasp  on  his  arm;  he  came 
forward,  trembling,  he  fell  on  his 
knees  beside  Arthur,  and  seizing  his 
band,  bent  over  it  in  silence:  but 
silence  so  stormy !  silence  more  im- 
pressive than  all  words:  his  breast 
heaved,  his  whole  frame  shook.  Arthur 
guessed  at  once  whom  he  saw,  aud 
bent  down  gently  as  if  to  raise  his 
visitor. 

"  Oh!  Arthur!  Arthur  I"  then  cried 
Philip;  "forgive  me!  My  mother's 
comforter— my  cousin-— my  brother  I 
Oh  !  brother,  forgive  me !  " 

And  as  liohalf  rose,  Arthurstretched 


out  his  arms,  and  Philip  clasped  him 
to  his  breast. 

It  ifl  in  vain  to  describe  the  differ- 
ent  feelings  that  agitated  those  who 
beheld  ;  the  selfish  congratulations  of 
Robert,  mingled  with  a  better  and 
purer  feeling;  the  stupor  of  the 
mother;  the  emotions  that  she  her- 
self could  not  unravel,  which  rooted 
Camilla  to  the  spot. 

"  You  own  me,  then, — you  own 
me!"  cried  Philip.  "You  accept 
the  brotherhood  that  my  mad  pas- 
sions once  rejected  !  And  you,  too — 
you,  Camilla — you  who  once  knelt  by 
my  side,  under  this  very  roof — do  you 
remember  me  now  ?  Oh,  Arthur  ! 
that  letter — that  letter ! — yes,  indeed, 
that  aid  which  I  ascribed  to  any  one — 
rather  than  to  you — made  the  date  of  a 
fairer  fortune.  I  may  have  owed  to 
that  aid  the  very  fate  that  has  pre- 
served me  till  now ;  the  very  name 
which  I  have  not  discredited.  No, 
no;  do  not  think  you  can  ask  me  a 
favour;  you  can  but  claim  your  doa 
Brother  !  my  dear  brother  I ' 
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Thb  excitement  of  this  interview 
soon  overpowering  Arthur,  Philip,  in 
quitting  tke  room  with  Mr.  Beaufort, 
asked  a  conference  with  that  gentle- 
man ;  and  they  went  into  the  very 
parlour  from  which  the  rich  man  had 
once  threatened  to  expel  the  haggard 
suppliant.  Philip  glanced  round  the 
room,  and  the  whole  scene  came  again 
before  him.  After  a  pause,  he  thus 
began, — 

"  Mr.  Beaufort,  let  the  Past  be  for- 
gotten. We  may  have  need  of  mutual 
forgivenes-8,  and  I,  who  have  so 
wronged  your  noble  son,  am  willing 
to  suppose  that  I  miKJudged  you.  I 
cannot,  it  is  true,  forego  this  lawsuit." 

Mr.  Beaufort's  face  fell. 

"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so.  I  am 
the  trustee  of  my  father's  honour  and 
my  mother's  name  :  I  must  vindicate 
both :  I  cannot  forego  this  lawsuit. 
But  when  I  once  bowed  myself  to 
enter  your  house — then  only  with  a 
hope,  where  now  I  have  the  certainty, 
of  obtaining  my  heritage — it  was  with 
the  resolve  to  bury  in  oblivion  every 
sentiment  that  would  transgress  the 
most  temperate  justice.  Now,  I  will 
do  more.  If  the  law  decide  against 
me,  we  are  as  we  Avere ;  if  with  me, 
— listen  :  I  will  leave  you  the  lands 
of  Beaufort,  for  your  life  and  your 
eon's.  I  ask  but  for  me  and  for  mine 
such  a  deduction  from  your  wealth  as 
will  enable  me,  should  my  brother  be 
yet  living,  to  provide  for  him ;  and 
(if  you  approve  the  choice,  which  out 
of  all  earth  I  would  desire  to  make)  to 
give  whatever  belongs  to  more  refined 


or  graceful  existence  than  I  myself  cart 
for, — to  her  whom  I  would  call  my  wife. 
Robert  Beaufort,  in  this  room  I  once 
asked  you  to  restore  to  me  the  only 
being  I  then  loved  :  I  am  now  again 
your  suppliant;  and  this  time  you 
have  it  in  your  power  to  grant  my 
prayer.  Let  Arthur  be,  in  truth,  my 
brother :  give  me,  if  I  prove  myself, 
as  I  ferl  assured,  entitled  to  hold  the 
name  my  father  bore,  give  me  your 
daughter  as  my  wife;  give  me  Camilla, 
and  I  will  not  envy  you  the  lands  I 
am  willing  for  myself  to  resign  ;  and 
if  they  pass  to  my  children,  those 
children  will  be  your  daughter's  ! " 

The  first  impulse  of  Mr.  Beaufort 
was  to  grasp  the  hand  held  out  to 
him ;  to  pour  forth  an  incoherent 
torrent  of  praise  and  protestation,  of 
assurances  that  he  could  not  hear  of 
such  generosity,  that  what  was  right 
was  right,  that  he  should  be  proud  of 
such  a  son-inlaw,  and  much  more  to 
the  same  key.  And  in  the  midst  of 
this,  it  suddenly  occurred  to  Mr. 
Beaufort,  that  if  Philip's  case  were 
really  as  good  as  he  said  it  was,  he 
could  not  talk  so  coolly  of  resigning 
the  property  it  would  secure  him  for 
the  term  of  a  life  (Mr.  Beaufort 
thought  of  his  own)  so  uncommonly 
good,  to  say  nothing  of  Arthur's.  At 
this  notion,  he  thought  it  best  not  to 
commit  himself  too  far ;  drew  in  as 
artfully  as  he  could,  until  he  could 
consult  Lord  Lilburne  and  his  lawyer  ; 
and  recollecting  also  that  he  had  a 
great  deal  to  manage  with  respect  to 
Camilla  and  her  prior  attachment,  he 
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began  to  talk  of  his  distress  for 
Arthur,  of  the  necessity  of  waiting  a 
little  before  Camilla  was  spoken  to, 
while  so  agitated  about  her  brother, 
of  the  exceedingly  strong  case  which 
hl^  :awyer  advised  him  he  possessed — 
ncT  /ut  what  he  would  rather  rest  the 
matter  on  justice  than  law — and  that 
if  the  law  should  be  with  him,  he 
would  not  the  less  (provided  he  did 
not  force  his  daughter's  inclinations, 
of  which,  indeed,  he  had  no  fear)  be 
most  happy  to  bestow  her  hand  on 
his  brother's  nephew,  with  such  a 
portion  as  would  be  most  handsome 
to  all  parties. 

It  often  happens  to  us  in  this  world, 
that  when  we  come  with  our  heart  in 
our  hands  to  some  person  or  other, — 
when  we  pour  out  some  generous 
burst  of  feeling  so  enthusiastic  and 
self  sacrificing,  that  a  bystander  would 
call  us  fool  and  Quixote  ; — it  often,  I 
say,  happens  to  us,  to  fiad  our  warm 
self  suddenly  thrown  back  upon  our 
cold  self;  to  discover  that  we  are 
utterly  uncomprehended,  and  that  the 
swine  who  would  have  munched  up 
the  acorn  does  not  know  what  to 
make  of  the  pearl.  That  sudden  ice 
which  then  freezes  over  us,  that 
supreme  disgust  and  despair  almost 
of  the  whole  world,  which  for  the 
moment  we  confound  with  the  one 
worldling — they  who  have  felt,  may 
reasonably  ascribe  to  Philip.  He 
listened  to  Mr.  Beaufort  in  utter  and 
contemptuous  silence,  and  then  replied 
only,— 

"  Sir,  at  all  events  this  is  a  question 
for  law  to  decide.  If  it  decide  as  you 
think,  it  is  for  you  to  act ;  if  as  1  think, 
it  is  for  me.  Till  then  I  will  speak 
to  you  no  more  of  your  daughter,  or 
my  intentions.  Meanwhile,  all  I  ask  is 
the  liberty  to  visit  your  son.  I  would 
not  be  banished  from  his  sick  room  !  " 

"  My  dear  nephew ! "  cried  Mr. 
Beaufort,  again  alarmed,  "  consider 
this  house  as  your  home." 


Philip  bowed  and  retreated  to  the 
door,  followed  obseauiously  by  his 
uncle. 

It  chanced  that  both  Lord  Lilburne 
and  Mr.  Blackwell  were  of  the  same 
mind  as  to  the  course  advisable  for 
Mr.  Beaufort  now  to  pursue.  Lord 
Lilburne  was  not  only  anxious  to 
exchange  a  hostile  litigation  for  an 
amicable  lawsuit,  but  he  was  really 
eager  to  put  the  seal  of  relationship 
upon  any  secret  with  regard  to  him- 
self, that  a  man  who  might  inherit 
20,000Z.  a-ycar — a  dead  shot — and  a 
bold  tongue — might  think  fit  to  dis- 
close. This  made  him  more  earnest 
than  he  otherwise  might  have  been  in 
advice  as  to  other  people's  affairs. 
He  spoke  to  Beaufort  as  a  man  of  the 
world — to  Blackwell  as  a  lawyer. 

"  Pin  the  man  down  to  his  gene- 
rosity," said  Lilburne,  "before  he  gets 
the  property.  Possession  makes  a 
great  change  in  a  man's  value  of 
money.  After  all,  you  can't  enjoy 
the  property  when  you  're  dead  :  he 
gives  it  next  to  Arthur,  who  is  not 
married ;  and  if  anything  happen  to 
Arthur,  poor  fellow,  why  in  devolving 
on  your  daughter's  husband  and  chil- 
dren, it  goes  in  the  right  line.  Pin 
him  down  at  once :  get  credit  with 
the  world  for  the  most  noble  and  dis- 
interested conduct,  by  letting  your 
counsel  state  that  the  instant  you 
discovered  the  lost  document,  you 
wished  to  throw  no  obstacle  in  the 
way  of  proving  the  marriage,  and  that 
the  only  thing  to  consider  is,  if  the 
marriage  be  proved ;  if  so,  you  will 
be  the  first  to  rejoice,  &c.  &c.  You 
know  all  that  sort  of  humbug  as  well 
as  any  man !  " 

Mr.  Blackwell  suggested  the  same 
advice,  though  in  different  words — 
after  taking  the  opinions  of  three 
eminent  members  of  the  bar ;  those 
opinions,  indeed,  were  not  all  alike — 
one  was  adverse  to  Mr.  Robert  Beau- 
fort's chance  of  succes8,one  was  doubtful 
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of  it,  the  third  maintained  that  he 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  action — 
3xcept,  possibly,  the  ill-natured  con- 
structiou  of  the  werld.  Mr.  Kobert 
Beaufort  disliked  the  idea  of  the 
world's  ill-nature,  almost  as  much  as 
he  did  that  of  losing  his  property. 
And  when  even  this  last  and  more 
encouraging  authority,  learnmg  pri- 
vately from  Mr.  Blackwell,  that 
Arthur's  illness  was  of  a  nature  to 
terminate  fatally,  observed,  "  that  a 
compromise  with  a  claimant,  who  was 
at  all  events  Mr.  Beaufort's  nephew, 
by  which  Mr.  Beaufort  could  secure 
the  enjoyment  of  the  estates  to  him- 
self for  life,  and  to  his  son  for  life 
also,  should  not  (whatever  his  proba- 
bilities of  legal  success)  be  hastily 
rejected — unless  he  had  a  peculiar 
afTection  for  a  very  distant  relation — 
who,  failing  Mr.  Beaufort's  male  issue 
and  Philip's  claim,  would  be  heir-at- 
law,  but  whose  rights  would  cease  if 
Arthur  liked  to  cut  off  the  entail." 
Mr.  Beaufort  at  once  decided.  He 
had  a  personal  dislike  to  that  distant 
heir-at-law;  he  had  a  strong  desire  to 
retain  the  esteem  of  the  world  ;  he 
had  an  intimate  conviction  of  the 
justice  of  Philip's  claim  ;  he  had  a 
remorseful  recollection  of  his  brother's 
generous  kindness  to  himself;  he 
preferred  to  have  for  his  heir,  in  case 
of  Arthur's  decease,  a  nephew  who 
would  marry  his  daughter,  than  a 
remote  kinsmjin.  And  should,  after 
all,  the  lawsuit  fail  to  prove  Philip's 
right,  he  was  not  sorry  to  have  the 
estate  in  his  own  power  by  Arthur's 
act  in  cutting  off  the  entail.  Brief; 
all  these  reasons  decided  him.  He 
saw  Philip — he  spoke  to  Arthur — and 
all  the  preliminaries,  as  suggested 
above,  were  arranged  between  the 
parties.  The  entail  was  cut  off,  and 
Arthur  secretly  prevailed  upon  his 
father,  to  whom,  for  the  present,  the 
fee-simple  thus  belonged,  to  make  a 
will,   by   which   he    bequeathed   the 


estates  to  Philip,  without  reference  to 
the  question  of  his  legitimacy.  Mr. 
Beaufort  felt  his  conscience  greatly 
eased  after  this  action — which,  too, 
he  could  always  retract  if  he 
pleased  ;  and  henceforth  the  lawsuit 
became  but  a  matter  of  form,  so 
ftvr  as  the  property  it  involved  wsm 
concerned. 

While  these  negociations  went  on, 
Arthur  continued  gradually  to  decline. 
Philip  was  with  him  always.  The  suf- 
ferer took  a  strange  liking  to  this  long- 
dreaded  relation,  this  man  of  iron 
frame  and  thews.  In  Philip  there 
was  so  much  of  life,  that  Arthur 
almost  felt  as  if  in  his  presence  itself 
there  was  an  antagonism  to  death. 
And  Camilla  saw  thus  her  cousin, 
day  bj'  day,  hour  by  hour,  in  that 
sick  chamber,  lending  himself,  with 
the  gentle  tenderness  of  a  woman,  to 
soften  the  pang,  to  arouse  the  weari- 
ness, to  cheer  the  dejection.  Philip 
never  spoke  to  her  of  love :  in  such 
a  scene  that  had  been  impossible. 
She  overcame  in  their  mutual  cares 
the  embarrassment  she  had  before  felt 
in  his  presence ;  whatever  her  other 
feelings,  she  could  not,  at  least,  but 
be  grateful  to  one  so  tender  to  lM!r 
brother.  Three  letters  of  Charles 
Spencer's  had  been,  in  the  afflictions 
of  the  house,  only  answered  by  a 
brief  line.  She  now  took  the  occasion 
of  a  momentary  and  delusive  amelio- 
ration in  Arthur's  disease  to  write  to 
him  more  at  length.  She  was  carrj'- 
ing,  as  usual,  the  letter  to  her  mother, 
when  Mr.  Beaufort  met  her,  and  took 
the  letter  from  her  hand.  He  looked 
embarrassed  for  a  moment,  and  bade 
her  follow  him  into  his  study.  It 
was  then  that  Camilla  learned,  for  the 
first  time,  distinctly,  the  claims  and 
rights  of  her  cousin  ;  then  she  learned 
also  at  what  price  those  rights  wero 
to  be  enforced  with  the  least  possible 
injury  to  her  father.  Mr.  Beaufort 
naturally  put  the  case  before  her  in  th<! 
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strongest  point  of  the  dilemma.  He 
was  to  be  ruined — utterly  ruined ;  a 
pauper,  a  beggar,  if  Camilla  did  not 
save  him.  The  master  of  his  fate  de- 
manded his  daughter's  hand.  Habi- 
tual Ij'  8ubser\ient  to  even  a  whim  of 
her  parents,  this  intelligence,  the  ©n- 
treat}',  the  command  with  which  it  was 
accompanied,  overwhelmed  her.  She 
answered  but  by  tears  ;  and  Mr.  Beau- 
fort, assured  of  her  submission,  left 
her,  to  cof.-ider  of  the  tone  of  the 
letter  he  him-olf  should  write  to  Mr. 
■Spencer.  He  had  sat  down  to  this 
very  task  when  he  was  summoned  to 
Arthur's  room.  His  son  was  suddenly 
taken  worse :  spasms  that  threatened 
immediate  danger,  convulsed  and  ex- 
nausted  him ;  and  when  these  were 
allayed,  he  continued  for  three  days  so 
feeble  that  Mr.  Beaufort,  his  eyes  now  ! 
thoroughly  open  to  the  loss  that 
awaited  him,  had  no  thoughts  even 
for  worldly  interests.  , 

On   the    night  ot   the    third    day, 
Philip,  Robert  Beaufort,  his  wife,  his  | 


daughter,  were  grouped  round  the 
death-bed  of  Arthur.  The  sufferer 
had  just  wakened  from  sleep,  and  h? 
motioned  to  Philip  to  raise  him.  Mr 
Beaufort  started,  as  by  the  dim  Hghl 
he  saw  his  son  in  the  arms  of  Cathe- 
rine's !  and  another  Chamber  of 
Death  seemed,  shadow-like,  to  replace 
the  one  before  him.  Words,  long  since 
uttered,  knelled  in  his  ear — "  There 
shall  be  a  death-bed  yet  beside  which 
you  sliall  see  the  spectre  of  her,  now 
so  calm,  rising  for  retribution  from 
the  grave ! "  His  blood  froze,  his  hair 
stood  erect ;  he  cast  a  hurried,  shrink- 
ing glance  round  the  twilight  of  the 
darkened  room :  and,  with  a  feeble 
cry,  covered  his  white  face  with  his 
trembling  hands !  But  on  Arthur's 
lips  there  was  a  serene  smile ;  he 
turned  his  eyes  from  Philip  to  Ca- 
milla, and  murmured,  "  She  will  repay 
you  !  "  A  pause,  and  the  mothers 
shriek  rang  through  the  room  !  Robert 
Beaufort  raised  hia  face  from  his 
hands.    His  son  was  dead  1 
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"Jul. — And  what  reward  do  j'ou  propose? 

It  must  be  my  love." — The  Double  Marriage. 


While  these  evenis,  dark,  hurried, 
and  stormy,  had  befallen  the  family 
of  his  betrothed,  Sidney  had  con- 
tinued his  calm  life  by  the  banks 
of  the  lovely  lake.  After  a  few  weeks, 
his  confidence  in  Camilla's  fidelity 
overbore  all  his  apprehensions  and 
forebodings.  Her  letter.?,  though  con- 
strained bj'  tlie  inspection  to  which 
they  were  submitted,  gave  him  inex- 
pressible consolation  and  delight.  He 
began,  however,  early  to  fancy  that 
there  was  a  change  in  their  tone. 
The  letters  .seemed  to  shun  the  one 
subject  to  which  all  others  were  as 
nought ;  they  turned  rather  upon  the 
guests  assembled  at  Beaufort  Court; 
and  why  I  know  not, — for  there  was 
nothing  in  them  to  autiiorise  jea- 
lousy— the  brief  words  devoted  to 
jNIonsieur  de  Vaudemont  filled  him 
with  uneasy  and  terrible  suspicion. 
He  gave  vent  to  these  feelings,  as 
fully  as  he  dared  do,  under  the 
knowledge  that  his  letter  would  be 
seen  ;  and  Camilla  never  again  even 
mentioned  the  name  of  Vaudemont. 
Then  there  was  a  long  pause ;  then 
her  brother's  arrival  and  illness  were 
announced  ;  then,  at  intervals,  but 
a  few  hurried  lines;  then  a  complete, 
long, dreadful  silence;  and  lastly,  with 
a  deep  black  border  and  a  solemn 
black  seal,  came  the  following  letter 
from  Mr.  Beaufort : 

"  Mr  UKAB  Sir, — I  have  the  un- 
utterable grief  to  announce  to  you 
and  your  worthy  uncle  tlie  irreparable 
loss  I  have  sustained  in  the  death  of 
my  only  son.  It  is  a  month  to-day 
■ince  he  departed  this  life.     He  died. 


sir,  as  a  Christian  should  die — humbly, 
penitently — exaggcraliiig  the  few 
faults  of  his  short  life,  but- — (and 
here  the  writer's  hypocrisy,  though  so 
natural  to  him — n'tis  it,  tluit  he  knew 
not  that  he  was  hypocritical? — fairly 
gave  way  before  the  real  and  human 
anguish,  for  which  there  is  no  diction- 
ary !)  —  but  I  cannot  pursue  this 
theme  ! 

"  Slowly  nowawakening  to  the  duties 
yet  left  me  to  discharge,  I  cannot  but 
I)esensil)le  of  the  material  difference 
in    the  prospects    of  my   remaining 
child.      Miss    Beaufort    is   now   the 
heiress   to  an    ancient  name   and    a 
large  fortune.      She  subscribes  with 
me   to   the    necessity    of   consulting 
those    new   considerations    which   so 
melancholy  an  event  forces  upon  her 
mind.    The  little  fancy — or  liking — 
(the    acquaintance   was   too  short  for 
more)  that  might  naturally  spring  up 
l)etwecn  tivo  amiable   young  persons 
thrown  together  in  the  country,  must 
be  banished  from  our  thoughts.     A« 
a  friend,  I  shall  be  always  happy  to 
hear  of  your  welfare  ;  and  should  you 
ever  think  of  a  profession  in  which  I 
can  serve  you,  you  may  command  my 
utmost    interest    and    exertions.      I 
know,  my  young  friend,  wliat  you  will 
feel  at  first,  and  how  disposed  you  will 
be  to  call  me  mercenary  and   selfish. 
Heaven  knows  if  lluat  be   really  my 
character !      But  at    your   age,   im 
pressions  are  easily  effaced  ;  and  any 
experienced  friend  of  the  world  wil\ 
assure  you,  that,  in  the  altered  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  I  have  no  option. 
All  intercourse  and  correspondence, 
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of  course,ceasewith  this  letter, — until, 
at  least,  we  may  all  meet,  -with  no 
sentiments  but  those  of  friendship 
and  esteem.  I  desire  my  compliments 
to  your  worthy  uncle,  in  which  Mrs. 
and  Miss  Beaufort  join  ;  and  I  am 
sure  you  will  be  happy  to  hear  that 
my  wife  and  daughter,  though  still 
in  great  afHiction,  have  suffered  less 
in  health  than  I  could  have  ventured 
to  anticipate. 

"  Believe  me,  dear  Sir, 
"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Robert  Beaufort. 

"  To  C.  SPENCBB,  Esq.,  Jun." 

When  Sidney  received  this  letter, 
he  was  with  Mr.  Spencer,  and  the 
latter  read  it  over  the  young  man's 
shoulder,  on  which  he  leant  affec- 
tionately. When  they  came  to  the 
concluding  words,  Sidney  turned 
round  with  a  vacant  look  and  a  hollow 
smile.  "  You  see,  Sir,"  he  said,  "  you 
see " 

"  My  boy — my  son — you  bear  this 
as  you  ought.  Contempt  will  soon 
efface " 

Sidney  started  to  his  feet,  and  his 
whole  countenance  was  changed. 

"Contempt! — yes,  for  him/  But 
for  her — she  knows  it  not — she  is  no 
party  to  this — I  cannot  believe  it — I 

will  not !     I — I "  and  he  rushed 

out  of  the  room.  He  was  absent  till 
nightfall,  and  when  he  returned,  he 
endeavoured  to  appear  calm — but  it 
was  in  vain. 

The  next  day  brought  him  a  letter 
from  Camilla,  written  unknown  to 
her  parents, — short,  it  is  true  (con- 
firming the  sentence  of  separation 
contained  in  her  father's),  and  im- 
ploring him  not  to  reply  to  it,— but 
atill  so  full  of  gentle  and  of  sorrowful 
feeling,  so  evidently  worded  in  the 
wish  to  soften  the  anguish  she  in- 
flicted, that  it  did  more  than  soothe 
— it  even  administered  hope. 

Now,  when  Mr.  Robert  Beaufort 
had  recovered  the  ordinary  tone  of 


his  mind,  sufficiently  to  indite  the 
letter  Sidney  had  just  read,  he  had 
become  fully  sensible  of  the  necessity 
of  concluding  the  marriage  between 
Philip  and  Camilla,  before  the  pub- 
licity of  the  lawsuit.  The  action  for 
the  ejectment  could  not  take  place 
before  the  ensuing  March  or  April, 
He  would  waive  the  ordinary  eti- 
quette of  time  and  mourning  to 
arrange  all  befoie.  Indeed  he  lived 
in  hourly  fear  lest  Philip  should  dis- 
cover that  he  had  a  rival  in  his 
brother,  and  break  off  the  marriage, 
with  its  contingent  advantages.  The 
first  announcement  of  such  a  .suit  in 
the  newspapers  might  reach  the 
Spencers ;  and  if  the  young  man 
were,  as  he  doubted  not,  Sidney  Beau- 
fort, would  necessarily  bring  him 
forward,  and  ensurs  the  dreaded  ex- 
planation. Thus  apprehensive  and 
ever  scheming,  Robert  Beaufort  spoke 
to  Philip  so  much,  and  with  such 
apparent  feeling,  of  his  wish  to  gratify, 
at  the  earliest  possible  period,  the  last 
wish  of  his  son,  in  the  union  now 
arranged — he  spoke,  with  such  seem- 
ing consideration  and  good  sense,  of 
the  avoidance  of  all  scandal  and  mis- 
interpretation in  the  suit  itself,  which 
suit  a  previous  marriage  between  the 
claimant  and  his  daughter  would 
show  at  once  to  be  of  so  amicable  a 
nature, — that  Philip,  ardently  in  love 
as  he  was,  could  not  but  assent  to  any 
hastening  of  his  expected  happiness 
compatible  with  decorum.  As  to  any 
previous  publicity  by  way  of  news- 
paper comment,  he  agreed  with  Mr. 
Beaufort  in  deprecating  it.  But  then 
came  the  question,  What  name  was 
he  to  bear  in  the  interval  ? 

"As  to  that,"  said  Philip,  some- 
what proudly,  "  when,  after  my  mo- 
ther's suit  in  her  own  behalf,  I  per- 
suaded her  not  to  bear  the  name  of 
Beaufort,  though  her  due— and  for 
my  own  part,  I  prized  her  own  modest 
name,  which  under  such  dark  appear- 
ances was    in   reality  spotless  —  a» 
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much  as  the  loftier  one  which  you 
bear  and  my  father  bore; — so,  I  shall 
not  resume  the  name  the  law  denies 
me  till  the  law  restores  it  to  nic. 
Law  alone  can  efface  the  wrong 
which  law  has  done  me." 

Mr.  Beaufort  was  pleased  with  this 
reasoning  (erroneous  though  it  was), 
and  he  now  hoped  that  all  would  be 
t^fely  arranged. 

That  a  girl  so  situated  as  Camilla, 
and  of  a  character  not  energetic  or 
profound,  but  submissive,  dutiful,  and 
timid,  should  yield  to  the  arguments 
of  her  father,  the  desire  of  her  dying 
brother — that  she  should  not  dare  to 
refuse  to  become  the  instrument  of 
peace  to  a  divided  family,  the  saving 
sacrifice  to  her  fathers  endangered 
fortunes — that,  in  fine,  when,  nearly 
a  month  after  Arthur's  death,  her 
father,  leading  her  into  the  room 
where  Philip  waited  her  footstep  with 
a  beating  heart,  placed  her  hand  in 
his— and  Philip,  falling  on  his  knees, 
said,  "May  I  hope  to  retain  this 
hand  for  life?"-  she  should  falter  out 
such  words  as  he  might  construe  into 
not  reluctant  acquiescence ;  that  all 
this  should  happen  is  so  natural  that 
the  reader  is  already  prepared  for  it. 
But  still  she  thought  with  bitter  and 
remorseful  feelings  of  him  thus  de- 
liberately and  faithlessly  renounced. 
She  felt  how  deeply  he  had  loved  her 
— she  knew  how  fearful  would  be  his 
grief.  Shu  looked  sad  and  thoughtful; 
but  her  broker's  death  was  sufficient 
in  Philip's  eyes  to  account  for  that. 
The  praises  and  gratitude  of  her 
father,  to  whom  she  suddenly  seemed 
io  become  an  object  of  even  greater 
pride  and  affection  than  ever  Arthur 
had  been— the  comfort  of  a  generous 
heart,  that  takes  pleasure  in  the  very 
sacrifice  it  makes — the  acquittal  of 
her  conscience  aa  to  the  motives  of 
her  conduct — began,  however,  to  pro- 
duce their  effect.  Nor,  as  she  had 
late'''  .seen  more  of  Philip,  could  she 
"■>«  lasensible  of  his  attach  me..  I — of 


his  many  noble  qualities — of  the  pride 
which  most  women  might  have  felt 
in  his  addresses,  when  his  rank  was 
once  made  clear ;  and  as  she  had  ever 
been  of  a  character  nore  regulated 
by  duty  than  passion,  so  one  wh* 
could  have  seen  what  was  passing  in 
her  mind  would  have  had  little  fear 
for  Philip's  future  happiness  in  her 
keeping — little  fear  but  that,  when 
once  married  to  him,  her  affections 
would  have  gone  along  with  her 
duties ;  and  that  if  the  first  love  were 
yet  recalled,  it  would  be  with  a  sigh 
due  rather  to  some  romantic  recol- 
lection than  some  continued  regret. 
Few  of  either  sex  are  ever  united  to 
their  first  love ;  yet  married  people 
jog  on,  and  call  each  other  "my  dear" 
and  "  my  darling"  all  the  same  !  It 
might  be,  it  is  true,  that  Philip  would 
be  scarcely  loved  with  the  inteuse- 
uess  with  which  he  loved ;  but  if 
Camilla's  feelings  were  capable  of  cor- 
responding to  the  ardent  and  im- 
passioned ones  of  that  strong  and 
vehement  nature — such  feelings  were 
not  yet  developed  in  her  : — The  heart 
of  the  woman  might  still  be  half  con- 
cealed in  the  veil  of  the  virgin  inno- 
cence. Philip  himself  was  satisfied 
— he  believed  that  he  was  beloved ; 
for  it  is  the  property  of  love,  in  a 
large  and  noble  heart,  to  reflect  itself, 
and  to  see  its  own  image  in  the  eyes 
on  which  it  looks.  As  the  Poet  gives 
ideal  beauty  and  excellence  to  some 
ordinary  child  of  Eve,  worshipping 
less  the  being  that  is  than  the  being 
he  imagines  and  conceives — so  Love, 
which  makes  us  all  poets  for  awhile, 
throws  its  own  divine  light  over  a 
heart  perhaps  really  cold,  and  be- 
comes dazzled  into  the  joy  of  a  false 
bulief  by  the  very  lustre  with  which 
it  surrounds  its  object. 

The  more,  however,  Camilla  saw  of 
Philip,  the  more  (gradually  overcoming 
her  former  mysterious  and  supersti- 
tious awe  of  him)  she  grew  familiarised 
to  his  peculiar  cast  of  character  an4 
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thought;  so  the  more  she  began  to 
distrust  her  father's  assertion,  that  he 
had  insisted  on  her  hand  as  a  price — 
a  bargain — an  equivalent  for  the  sacri- 
fice of  a  dire  revenge.  And  with 
this  thought  came  another.  Was  she 
worthy  of  this  mani — was  she  not 
deceiving  him  ]  ought  she  not  to  say, 
at  least,  that  she  had  known  a  pre- 
vious attachment,  however  determined 
she  might  be  to  subdue  it  ?  Often  the 
desire  for  this  just  and  honourable 
confession  trembled  on  her  lips,  and 
as  often  was  it  checked  by  some  chance 
circumstance  or  some  maiden  fear. 
Despite  their  connexion,  there  was 
not  yet  between  them  that  delicious 
intimacy  which  ought  to  accompany 
the  aiBance  of  two  hearts  and  souls. 
The  gloom  of  the  house ;  the  restraint 
on  the  very  language  of  love  imposed 
by  a  death  so  recent,  and  so  deplored, 
accounted  in  much  for  this  reserve. 
And  for  the  rest,  Robert  Beaufort 
prudently  left  them  very  few  and  very 
brief  opportunities  to  be  alona 


In  the  meantime,  Philip  (now  per- 
suaded that  the  Beauforts  were  igno- 
rant of  his  brother's  fate)  had  set 
Mr.  Barlow's  activity  in  search  of 
Sidney ;  and  his  painful  anxiety  to  dis- 
cover one  so  dear  and  so  mysteriously 
lost,  was  the  only  cause  of  uneasiness 
apparent  in  the  brightening  Future. 
While  these  researches,  hitherto  fruit- 
less, were  being  made,  it  so  happened, 
as  London  began  now  to  refill,  and 
gossip  began  now  to  revive,  that  % 
report  got  abroad,  no  one  knew  how 
(probably,  from  the  servants),  that 
Monsieur  de  Vaudemont,  a  distin- 
guished Frencli  officer,  was  shortly  to 
lead  the  daughter  and  sole  heiress  of 
Robert  Beaufort,  Esq.,  M.P  -,  to  the 
hymeneal  altar ;  and  that  report  >'ery 
quickly  found  its  way  into  the  Londou 
papers :  from  the  London  papers  it 
spread  to  the  Provincial — it  reached 
the  e3'es  of  Sidney  in  his  now  gloomy 
and  despairing  solitude.  The  dap 
that  he  read  it,  he  disappeared. 
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"Jul.     ....     Good  lady,  love  him  ! 
You  have  a  noble  and  a  honest  gentleman. 
I  ever  found  him  so. 

Love  him  no  less  than  I  have  done,  and  serve  him. 
And  Ileaven  shall  hless  you — you  shall  bless  my  ashes.** 

Bkaumont  and  Fletcher:  The  Double Marriaye. 


Wk  have  been  too  long  absent  from 
Fanny;  it  is  time  to  return  to  ber. 
The  delight  she  experienced  when 
Philip  made  her  understand  all  the 
benefits,  the  blessings,  that  her  cou- 
rage, nay,  her  intellect,  had  bestowed 
upon  him,  the  blushing  ecstasy  with 
which  she  heard  (as  they  returned  to 

H ,  the  eventful  morning  of  her 

deliverance,  side  bj-  side,  her  hand 
clasped  in  his,  and  often  pressed  to 
bis  grateful  lips)  his  praises,  his  thanks, 
his  fear  for  her  safety,  his  joy  at  re- 
gaining her — all  this  amounted  to  a 
bliss,  which,  till  then,  she  could  not 
have  conceived  that  life  was  capable 
of  bestowing.     And  when  he  left  her 

at  H ,  to  hurry  to  his   lawyer's 

with  the  recovered  document,  it  was 
but  for  an  hour.  He  returned  and 
did  not  quit  her  for  several  days. 
And  in  that  time  he  became  sensible 
jf  her  astonishing,  and,  to  him,  it 
seemed  miraculous,  improvement  in 
all  that  renders  Mind  the  equal  to 
Mind  ;  miraculou.s,  for  he  guessed  not 
the  Influence  that  makes  miracles  its 
commonplace.  And  now  he  listened 
attentively  to  her  when  she  conversed ; 
he  read  with  her  (though  reading  was 
never  much  in  his  vocation),  his  un- 
fastidious  ear  was  charmed  with  her 
voice,  when  it  sang  those  simple  songs; 
and  his  manner  (impressed  alike  by 
gratitude  for  the  signal  service  ren- 
dered to  him,  and  by  the  discovery 
that   Fanny  was  no  lonjrer  a  child.  I 


whether  in  mind  or  years),  though 
not  less  gentle  than  before,  was  less 
familiar,  less  superior,  more  respectful, 
aud  more  earnest.  It  was  a  change 
which  raised  her  in  her  own  self- 
esteem.  Ah,  those  were  rosy  days  for 
Fanny ! 

A  less  sagacious  judge  of  character 
than  Lilburne  would  have  formed 
doubts  perhaps  of  the  nature  of 
Piiilip's  interest  in  Fanny.  But  he 
comprehended  at  once  the  fraternal 
interest  which  a  man  like  Philip  might 
well  take  in  a  creature  like  Fanny,  if 
commended  to  his  care  by  a  protector 
whose  doom  was  so  awful  as  that  which 
had  engulphed  the  life  of  William 
Gawtrcy.  Lilburne  had  some  thoughts 
at  first  of  claiming  her,  but  as  he  had 
no  power  to  compel  her  residence  with 
him,  he  did  not  wish,  on  consider- 
ation, to  come  again  in  contact  with 
Philip  upon  ground  so  full  of  humbling 
recollections  as  that  still  overshadowed 
by  the  images  of  Gawtrey  and  Mary, 
lie  contented  himself  with  writing  an 
artful  letter  to  Simon,  stating  thaf, 
from  Fanny's  residence  with  Mr.  Gaw- 
trey, and  from  her  likeness  to  her 
mother,  whom  he  had  only  seen  as  a 
child,  be  had  conjectured  the  relation- 
ship  she  bore  to  himself;  and  havinij; 
obtained  other  evidence  of  that  fact 
(he  did  not  say  what  or  where),  he 
had  not  scrupled  to  remove  her  to 
his  roof,  meaning  to  explain  all  to 
Mr.  Simon   Gawtrey   the   next  day. 
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This  letter  was  accompanied  by  one 
from  a  lawyer,  informing  Simon  Gaw- 
trey  that  Lord  Lilburne  would  pay 
200/.  a-year,  in  quarterly  payments,  to 
his  order ;  and  that  he  was  requested 
to  add,  that  when  the  young  lady  he 
hud  so  benevolently  reared  came  of 
age,  or  married,  an  adequate  pi'ovision 
would  be  made  for  her.  Simon's 
mind  blazed  up  at  this  last  intelli- 
gence, when  read  to  liim,  though  he 
neither  couipreheuded  nor  sought  to 
know  why  Lord  Lilburne  should  be 
BO  generous,  or  what  that  noble  per- 
son's letter  to  himself  was  intended  to 
convey.  For  two  days,  he  seemed 
restored  to  vigorous  sense;  but  wlien 
be  had  once  clutched  the  first  pay- 
ment made  in  advance,  the  touch  of 
the  money  seemed  to  numb  him  back  to 
his  lethargy  ;  the  excitement  of  desire 
died  in  the  dull  sense  of  possession. 

And  jast  at  that  time  Fanny's 
happiness  came  to  a  close.  Philip 
received  Arthur  Beaufort's  letter ;  and 
now  ensued  long  and  frequent  ab- 
sences; and  on  his  return,  for  about 
an  hour  or  so  at  a  time,  he  spoke  of 
sorrow  and  death ;  and  the  books 
were  closed  and  the  songs  silenced. 
All  fear  for  Fanny's  safety  was,  of 
course,  over ;  all  necessity  for  her 
work ;  their  little  establishment  was 
increased.  She  never  stirred  out  with- 
out Sarah  ;  yet  she  would  rather  that 
there  had  been  some  danger  on  her 
account  for  Mm  to  guard  against,  or 
some  trial  that  his  smile  might  soothe. 
His  prolonged  absences  began  to  prey 
upon  her — the  books  ceased  to  interest 
— no  study  filled  up  the  dreary  gap — 
her  step  grew  listless — her  cheek  pale 
— she  was  sensible  at  last  that  his 
presence  had  become  necessary  to  her 
very  life.  One  day,  he  came  to  the 
house  earlier  than  usual,  and  with  a 
much  happier  and  serener  expression 
of  countenance  than  he  had  worn  of 
late. 

Simon  was  dozing  in  his  chair, 
with  his  old  dog,  now  scarce  vigorous 


enough  to  bark,  curled  up  at  his  feet. 
Neither  man  nor  dog  was  more  as  a 
witness  to  what  was  spoken  than  the 
leathern  chair,  or  the  hearth-rug  on 
which  they  severally  reposed. 

There  was  something  which,  in 
actual  life,  greatly  contributed  to  the 
interest  of  Fanny's  strange  lot,  but 
which,  in  narration,  I  feel  I  cannot 
make  sufficiently  clear  to  the  reader- 
And  this  was  her  connexion  and  resi- 
deuce  with  that  old  man.  Her  cha- 
racter Ibrming,  as  his  was  completely 
gone ;  here,  the  blank  becoming  filled 
— there,  the  page  fading  to  a  blank. 
It  was  the  utter,  total  Deathliuess-in- 
Liie  of^Si'mou,  tli:it,  wliilt  so  impres- 
sive te  scf  renders  it  luipossible  to 
bring  him  before  the  reader,  in  his 
full  force  of  contrast  to  the  young 
Psyche.  He  seldom  spoke — often, 
not  from  morning  till  night ;  he  now 
seldom  stirred.  It  is  in  vain  to  de- 
scribe the  indescribable :  let  the  reader 
draw  the  picture  for  himself  And 
whenever  (as  I  sometimes  think  he 
will,  after  he  has  closed  this  book)  he 
conjures  up  the  idea  he  attaches  to 
the  name  of  its  heroine,  let  him  see 
before  her,  as  she  glides  through  the 
humble  room — as  she  listens  to  the 
voice  of  him  she  loves — as  she  sits 
musing  by  the  window,  with  the 
church  spire  just  visible — as  day  by 
day  the  soul  brightens  and  expands 
within  her — still  let  the  reader  .see 
within  the  same  walls,  grey-haired, 
blind,  dull  to  all  feeling,  frozen  to  all 
life,  that  stony  image  of  Time  and 
Death  !  Perhaps  then  he  may  under- 
stand why  they  who  l)eheld  the  real 
and  the  living  Fanny  blooming  under 
that  chill  and  mas.s  of  shadow,  felt 
that  her  grace,  her  simplicity,  hei 
charming  beauty,  were  raised  by  the 
contrast,  till  they  grew  associated  with 
thoughts  and  images,  mysterious  and 
profound,  belonging  not  more  to  the 
lovely  than  to  the  sublime. 

So   there   sat   the   old    man ;    and 
Philiu,  though  aware  of  his  presence 
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speaking  as  if  he  were  alone  with 
Fanny,  after  touching  on  more  casual 
topics,  thus  addressed  her  : — 

"  My  true  and  my  dear  friend,  it  is 
to  you  that  I  shall  owe,  not  only  my 
rights  and  fortune,  but  the  vindication 
of  my  mother's  memory.  You  have  not 
only  J  laced  flowers  upon  that  grave- 
stone, but  it  is  owing  to  you,  under 
Providence,  that  it  will  be  inscribed 
at  last  with  the  Name  which  refutes 
all  calumny.  Young  and  innocent  as 
you  now  are,  my  gentle  and  beloved 
benefactress,  you  cannot  as  yet  know 
what  a  blessing  it  will  be  to  me  to 
engrave  that  name  upon  that  simple 
stone.  Hereafter,  when  you  yourself 
are  a  wife,  a  mother,  you  will  compre- 
hend the  service  you  have  rendered  to 
the  living  and  the  dead !  " 

He  stopped —struggling  with  the 
rush  of  emotioTis  that  overflowed  his 
heart.  Alas,  the  Dead  !  what  service 
can  we  render  to  them  ? — wliat  availed 
it  now,  either  to  the  dust  below,  or  to 
the  immortality  above,  that  the  fools 
and  knaves  of  this  world  should  men- 
tion the  Catherine  whose  life  was  gone, 
whose  ears  were  deaf,  with  more  or 
less  respect  ?  There  is  in  calumny 
that  poison  that,  even  when  the  cha- 
racter throws  off  the  slander,  the  heart 
remains  diseased  beneath  the  effect. 
They  say  that  truth  comes  sooner  or 
Jater;  but  it  seldom  comes  before  the 
soul,  passing  from  agony  to  contempt, 
has  grown  callous  to  men's  judgments. 
Calumniate  a  human  being  in  youth 
—adulate  that  being  in  age; — what 
has  been  the  interval  1  Will  the  adula- 
tion a^one  either  for  the  torture,  or 
the  hardness  which  the  torture  leaves 
at  last?  And  if,  as  in  Catherine's 
case,  (a  case,  how  common  !)  the  truth 
come  too  late — if  the  tomb  is  closed — 
if  the  heart  you  have  wrung  can  be 
wrung  no  more — why  the  truth  is  as 
palueless  as  the  epitaph  on  a  forgotten 
Name  !  Some  such  conviction  of  the 
hollowness  of  his  own  words,  when 
lie  spoke  of  service  to  the  dead,  smote 


upon  Philip's  heart,  and  stopped  tTi« 
flow  of  his  words. 

Fanny,  conscious  only  of  his  praise, 
his  thanks,  and  the  tender  afiectiou 
of  his  voice,  stood  still  silent  —  her 
eyes  downcast,  her  breast  heaving. 

Philip  resumed, — 

"  And  now,  Fanny,  my  honoured 
sister,  1  would  thank  you  for  more, 
were  it  possible,  even  than  this.  I 
shall  owe  to  you  not  only  name  and 
fortune,  but  happiness.  It  is  from  the 
rights  to  which  you  have  assisted  me, 
and  which  will  shortly  be  made  clenr, 
that  I  am  enabled  to  demand  a  hand 
I  have  long  coveted — the  hand  of  one 
as  dear  to  me  as  you  are.  In  a  word, 
the  time  has,  this  day,  been  fixed, 
when  I  shall  have  a  home  to  offer  to 
you  and  to  this  old  man — when  I  can 
present  to  you  a  sister  who  will  prize 
you  as  I  do :  for  I  love  you  so  dearly 
— I  owe  you  so  much — that  even  that 
home  would  lose  half  its  smiles  if  yon 
were  not  there.  Do  you  understand 
me,  Fanny  ?  The  sister  I  speak  of 
will  be  my  wife  !" 

The  poor  girl  who  heard  this  speech 
of  most  cruel  tenderness,  did  not  fall, 
or  faint,  or  evince  iiny  outward  emo- 
tion, except  in  a  deadly  paleness 
She  seemed  like  one  turned  to  stone, 
Her  very  breath  forsook  her  for  some 
moments,  and  then  came  back  with 
a  long,  deep  sigh.  She  laid  her 
hand  lightly  upon  his  arm,  and  said 
calmly, — 

"Yes — I  understand.  We  once 
saw  a  wedding.  You  are  to  be 
married — I  shall  see  yours!" 

"  You  shall ;  and,  later,  perhaps,  I 
may  see  your  own.  I  have  a  brother. 
Ah!  if  I  could  but  find  him— younger 
than  I  am— beautiful  almost  as  you  !" 

"  You  will  be  happy,"  said  Fanny, 
still  calmly. 

"  I  have  long  placed  my  hopes  of 
happiness  in  such  an  union  I  Stay, 
where  are  you  going?" 

"  To  pray  for  you,"  said  Fanny, 
with  a.  smile,    in   which   there   wai 
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Bomething  of  the  old  vacancy,  and 
Bhe  walked  gently  from  the  room. 
Philip  followed  her  with  moistened 
eyes.  Her  manner  might  have  de- 
ceived one  more  vain.  He  soon  after 
quitted  the  house,  and  returned  to 
town. 

Three    hours    after,    Sarah    found 
Fanny  stretched  on  the  floor  of  her 


own  room — so  still — so  white — tha*., 
for  some  moments,  the  old  woman 
thought  life  was  gone.  She  recovered, 
no\Vever,  uy  uegreesj  and,  after  putting 
her  hands  to  iier  eyes,  and  mutterinj^ 
some  moments,  seemed  much  as  usual, 
except  that  she  was  more  silent,  anc' 
that  her  lips  remained  colourless,  ai 
her  hands  cold  like  stone. 
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*  Vec. — Ye  see  what  follows. 

Duke.—O,  gentle  sir !  this  shape  again !  "-—The  Chaneet. 


That  evening;  Sidney  Beaufort  arrived 
in  London.  It  is  the  nature  of  soli- 
tude to  make  the  passioi^s  calm  on  the 
surface — agitated  in  the  deeps.  Sidney 
had  placed  hi.s  wnole  existence  in  one 
»bject.  When  the  letter  arrived  that 
told  him  to  hope  no  more,  he  was  at 
first  rather  sensible  of  the  terrible  und 
dismal  blank — the  "  void  abyss  " — lO 
which  all  his  future  was  suddenly 
jhanged,  than  roused  to  vehement 
and  turbulent  emotion.  But  Camilla's 
letter  had,  as  we  have  seen,  raised'his 
courage  and  animated  his  heart.  To 
the  idea  of  her  faith  he  still  clung  with 
the  instinct  of  hope  in  the  midst  of 
despair.  The  tidings  that  she  was 
absolutely  betrothed  to  another,  and 
in  so  short  a  time  since  her  rejection 
of  him,  let  loose  from  all  re.straint  his 
.larker  and  more  tempestuous  pas- 
sions. In  a  state  of  mind  bordering 
upon  frenzy,  he  hurried  to  London — 
to  seek  her — to  see  her ;  with  what 
intent  —  what  hope,  if  hope  there 
were — he  himself  could  scarcely  tell. 
But  what  man  who  has  loved  with 
fervour  and  trust,  will  be  contented 
to  receive  the  sentence  of  eternal 
separation  except  from  the  very  lips 
cf  me  one  thus  worshipped  and  thus 
forsworn  ? 

The  day  had  been  intensely  cold. 
Towards  evening  the  snow  fell  fast 
and  heavily.  Sidney,  had  not,  since 
a  child,  been  before  in  London  ;  and 
the  immense  City,  covered  with  a 
wintry  and  icy  mist,  through  which 
the  hurrying  passengers  and  the  slow- 
moving  vehicles  passed,  spectre-like. 


along  the  dismal  and  slippery  streela 
— opened  to  the  stranger  no  hospi- 
table arms.  He  knew  not  a  step  of 
the  way — he  was  pushed  to  and  fro-  - 
his  scarce  intelligible  questions  impa- 
tiently answered — the  snow  covered 
him — the  frost  pierced  to  his  veins. 
At  length  a  man,  more  kindly  than 
the  rest,  seeing  that  he  was  a  stranger 
tO  London,  procured  him  a  hackney- 
coach,  and  directed  the  driver  to  the 
distant  quarter  of  Berkeley  Square 
The  snow  balled  under  the  hoofs  of 
the  horses— the  groaning  vehicle  pro- 
ceeded at  the  pace  of  a  hear.se.  At 
length,  and  after  a  period  of  such 
suspense,  and  such  emotion,  as  Sidney 
never  in  after  life  could  recal  without 
a  shudder,  the  coach  stopped — the 
benumbed  driver  heavily  descended  — 
the  sound  of  the  knocker  knelled  loud 
through  the  muffled  air — and  the 
light  from  Mr.  Beaufort's  hall  glared 
full  upon  the  dizzy  eyes  of  the  visitor. 
He  pushed  aside  the  porter,  and  sprung 
into  the  ha'l.  Luckily,  one  of  the 
footmen  who  bad  attended  Mrs.  Beau- 
fort to  the  lakes  recognised  him  ;  and, 
in  answer  to  his  breathless  inquiry, 
said, — 

"  Why,  indeed,  Mr.  Spencer,  Miss 
Beaufort  is  at  home — up  stairs  in 
the  drawing-room,  with  master  and 
mistress,  and  Monsieur  de  Vaude- 
mont ;  but " 

Sidney  waited  nomore.  Hebounden 
up  the  stairs — he  opened  the  first  doo) 
that  presented  itself  to  him,  and  burst, 
unannounced  anl  unlocked  for,  upon 
the  eyes  of  the  group  seated  within. 
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>ie  saw  not  the  terrified  stai"!  of  Mr. 
Kobert  Beaufort — hie  heeded  not  the 
faint,  nervous  exclamation  of  the 
mother — he  caught  not  the  darlc  and 
wondering  glance  of  the  stranger 
seated  beside  Camilla — he  saw  but 
Camilla  herself,  and  in  a  moment  he 
was  at  her  feet. 

"  Camilla,  I  am  here  ! — I,  who  love 
you  so — I,  who  have  nothing  in  the 
world  but  you  !  I  am  here — to  learn 
from  you,  and  you  alone,  if  I  am  in- 
deed abandoned — if  you  are  indeed  to 
be  another's  I" 

He  had  dashed  his  hat  from  his 
brow  as  he  sprang  forward  ;  his  long 
fair  hair,  damp  with  the  snows,  fell 
disordered  over  his  forehead ;  his  eyes 
were  fixed,  as  for  life  and  death,  upon 
the  pale  face  and  trembling  lips  of 
Camilla.  Robert  Beaufort,  in  great 
alarm,  and  well  aware  of  the  fierce 
temper  of  Philip,  anticipative  of  some 
rash  and  violent  impulse,  turned  his 
glance  upon  his  destined  son-in-law. 
But  there  was  no  angry  pride  in  the 
countenance  he  there  beheld.  Philip 
had  risen,  but  his  frame  was  bent — 
his  knees  knocked  together — his  lips 
were  parted — his  eyes  were  staring 
full  upon  the  face  of  the  kneeling  man. 

Suddenly  Camilla,  sharing  her 
father's  fear,  herself  half  rose,  and 
with  an  unconscious  pathos,  stretched 
one  hand,  as  if  to  shelter,  over  Sidney's 
head,  and  looked  to  Philip.  Sidneys 
eye->  followed  hers.  He  sprang  to  his 
feet. 

"  What,  then,  it  is  true  !  And  this 
is  the  man  for  whom  I  am  abandoned ! 
Bat  unless  yon-  -you,  ■nith  your  own 
lips,  tell  me  that  you    love  me  no 

ore — that  you  love  another — I  will 
not  yield  you  but  with  life.'" 

He  stalked  sternly  and  impetuously 
up  to  Philip,  who  recoiled  as  his  rival 
advanced.  The  characters  of  the  two 
inen  seemed  suddenlj  changed.  The 
timid  dreamer  seemed  dilated  into 
the    fearless     soldier.      The    soldier 
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seemed  shrinking  —  quailing  —  into 
nameless  terror.  Sidnej  grasped  that 
strong  arm,  as  Philip  still  retreated, 
with  his  slight  and  delicate  fingers, 
grasped  it  with  violence  and  menace  ; 
and  frowning  into  the  face  from  which 
the  swarthy  blood  was  scared  away, 
said,  in  a  hollow  whisper, 

"  Do  you  hear  me  .'  Do  you  com- 
prehend me  ?  I  say,  that  she  shall 
not  be  forced  into  a  marriage  at  which 
I  yet  believe  her  heart  rebels.  My 
claim  is  holier  than  yours.  Renounce 
her,  or  win  her  but  with  my  blood." 

Philip  did  not  apparently  hear  the 
words  thus  addressed  to  him.  His 
whole  senses  seemed  absorbed  in  the 
one  sense  of  sight.  He  continued  to 
gaze  upon  the  speaker,  till  hU  eye 
dropped  on  the  hand  that  yet  griped 
his  arm.  And  as  he  thus  looked, 
he  uttered  an  inarticulate  cry.  He 
caught  the  hand  in  his  own,  and 
pointed  to  a  ring  on  the  finger,  but 
remained  speechless.  Mr.  Beaufort 
approached,  and  began  some  stam- 
mered words  of  soothing  to  Sidney  , 
but  Philip  motioned  him  to  be  silent , 
and  at  last,  as  if  by  a  violent  effort, 
gasped  forth,  not  to  Sidney,  but  to 
Beaufort, 

"  His  name  ? — his  name  V 

"It  is  Mr.  Spencer — Mr.  Charles 
Spencer,"  cried  Beaufort.  "  Listen  to 
me,  I  will  explain  all — I " 

"  Hush,  hush ! "  cried  Philip  ;  and 
turning  to  Sidney,  he  put  his  hand 
on  his  shoulder,  and  looking  him  full 
in  the  face,  said, 

"  Have  you  not  known  another 
name  ]  Are  you  not — yes,  it  is  so— 
it  is — it  is  !     Follow  me— follow  !  " 

And  still  retaining  his  grasp,  and 
leading  Sidney,  who  was  now  sub- 
dued, awed,  and  a  prey  to  new  and 
wild  suspicions,  he  moved  on  gently, 
stride  by  stride — his  eyes  fixed  on  thai 
fair  face — his  lips  muttering— till  tht 
closing  door  shut  both  forms  from  tht 
eyes  of  the  three  there  left. 
a'  23 
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It  was  the  adjoining  room  into 
which  Pliilip  led  his  rival.  It  was  lit 
but  by  a  small  reading  lamp,  and  the 
bright,  steady  blaze  of  the  fire;  and 
I;/  this  light  they  both  continued  to 
^aze  on  each  other,  as  if  spell-bound, 
in  complete  silence.  At  last  Philip, 
by  an  irresistible  impulse,  fell  upon 
Sidney's  bosom,  and  clasping  him 
■with  convulsive  energy,  gasped  out, 

"  Sidney  I — Sidney  ! — my  Mother's 
Bon  !" 

"  What !  "  exclaimed  Sidney,  strug- 
gling from  the  embrace,  and  at  last 
freeing  himself ;  "it  is  you,  then  !  — 
you,  my  own  brother !  You,  who 
have  been  hitherto  the  thorn  in  my 
path,  the  cloud  in  my  fate  !  you,  who 
are  now  come  to  make  me  a  wretch  for 
life !  I  love  that  woman,  and  you 
tear  her  from  me !  You,  who  sub- 
jected my  infancy  to  hardship,  and, 
but  for  Providence,  might  have  de- 
graded my  youth,  by  your  example, 
into  shame  and  guilt !  " 

"  Forbear  ! — forbear ! "  cried  Philip, 
with  a  voice  so  shrill  in  its  agony, 
that  it  smote  the  hearts  of  those  in 
the  adjoining  chamber  like  the  shriek 
of  some  despairing  soul.  They  looked 
at  each  other,  but  not  one  had  the 
courage  to  break  upon  the  interview. 

Sidney  himself  was  appalled  by  the 
sound.  He  threw  himself  on  a  ^eat, 
and,  overcome  by  passions  so  new  to 
him,  by  excitement  so  strange,  hid 
his  face,  and  sobbed  as  a  child. 

Philip  walked  rapidly  to  and  fro 
the  room  for  some  moments ;  at 
length  he  paused  opposite  to  Sidney, 
and  said,  with  the  deep  calmness  of  a 
wronged  and  goaded  spirit, 

"  Sidney  Beaufort,  hear  me !  AVhen 
my  mother  died,  she  confided  you  to 
my  care,  my  love,  and  my  protection. 
In  the  last  lines  that  her  hand  traced, 
she  bade  me  think  less  of  myself  than 
of  you  J  to  be  to  you  as  a  father  as  well 
aa  brother.  The  hour  that  I  read 
that  letter  I  fell  on  my  knees,  and 


vowed  that  T  would  fulfil  that  injun**- 
tion — that  I  would  sacrifice  my  very 
self,  if  I  could  give  fortune  or  happi- 
ness to  you.  And  this  not  for  your 
sake  alone,  Sidney  ;  no !  but  as  my 
mother — our  wronged,  our  belied,  our 

broken-hearted  mother  I 0  Sidney, 

Sidney  I  have  you  no  tears  for /ler,  too?" 
He  passed  his  hand  over  his  own  eye.'? 
for  a  moment,  and  resumed  : — "  Bui 
as  our  mother,  in  that  last  letter,  said 
to  me,  'let  my  love  pass  into  your 
breast  for  him,'«o,  Sidney,  so,  in  all 
that  I  could  do  for  you,  I  fancied  that 
my  mother's  smile  looked  down  upon 
me,  and  that  in  serving  you  it  was 
my  mother  whom  I  obeyed.  Perhaps, 
hereafter,  Sidney,  when  we  talk  over 
that  period  of  my  earlier  life  when  I 
worked  for  you,  when  the  degradation 
you  speak  of  (there  was  no  crime  in 
it !)  was  borne  cheerfully  for  your 
sake,  and  yours  the  holiday  though 
mine  the  task — perhaps,  hereafter,  you 
will  do  m'i  more  justice.  Y^u  left 
me,  or  were  reft  from  me,  and  i  gave 
all  the  little  fortune  that  my  mother 
had  bequeathed  us,  to  get  some  tidings 
from  you.  I  received  your  letter — i 
that  bitter  letter — and  I  cared  not 
then  that  I  was  a  beggar,  since  I  was 
alone.  You  talk  of  what  I  have  cost 
you — you  talk  ! — and   you    now  ask 

me   to — to merciful  Heaven  !  let 

me  understand  you — do  you  love 
Camilla  1  Does  she  love  you  1  Spea'ic 
— speak — explain — what  new  agony 
awaits  me  ? " 

It  was  then  that  Sidney,  aflfected  and 
humbled,  amidst  all  his  more  selfish 
sorrows,  by  his  brother's  language 
and  manner,  related,  as  succinctly  as 
he  could,  the  history  of  his  affection 
for  Camilla,  the  circumstances  of  their 
engagement,  and  ended  by  placing 
before  him  the  letter  he  had  received 
from  Mr.  Beaufort. 

In  spite  of  all  his  efforts  for  self- 
control,  Philip's  anguish  was  so  great, 
so  visible,  that  Sidney,  after  looking 
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at  his  working  features,  his  trembling 
hands,  for  a  moment,  felt  all  the 
earthlier  parts  of  his  nature  melt  in  a 
flow  of  generous  sympathy  and  re- 
morse. He  flung  himself  on  the 
breast  from  which  he  had  shrunk 
before,  and  cried, 

"  Brother,  brother !  forgive  me  ;  I 
see  how  I  have  wronged  you.  If  she 
has  forgotten  me,  if  she  love  you,  take 
her  and  be  happy ! " 

Philip  returned  his  embrace,  but 
without  warmth,  and  then  moved 
away  ;  and,  again,  in  great  disorder, 
paced  the  room.  His  brother  only 
heard  disjointed  exclamations  that 
seemed  to  escape  him  unawares : 
"  They  said  she  loved  me!  Heaven 
give  me  strength  !  Mother — mother ! 
let  me  fulfil  my  vow !  Oh,  that  I  had 
died  ere  this  !  "  He  stopped  at  last, 
and  the  large  dews  rolled  down  his 
forehead. 

"  Sidney !  "  said  he,  "  there  is  a 
mystery  here  that  I  comprehend  not. 
But  my  mind  now  is  very  confused. 
If  she  loves  you — if! — is  it  possible 
for  a  woman  to  love  tivo  ?  Well, 
well,  I  go  to  solve  the  riddle :  wait 
here ! " 

He  vanished  into  the  next  room, 
and  for  nearly  half  an  hour  Sidney 
was  alone.  He  heard  through  the 
partition  murmured  voices  ;  he  caught 
more  clearly  the  sound  of  Camilla's 
sobs.  The  particulars  of  that  inter- 
view between  Philip  and  Camilla, 
alone  at  first,  (afterwards  Mr.  Robert 
Beaufort  was  re-admitted,)  Philip  never 
disclosed,  nor  could  Sidney  himself 
ever  obtain  a  clear  account  from  Ca- 
milla, who  could  not  recal  it,  even 
years  after,  without  great  emotion. 
But  at  last  the  door  was  opened,  and 
^hilip  entered,  leading  Camilla  by 
the  hand.  His  face  was  calm,  and 
there  was  a  smile  on  his  lips ;  a 
greater  dignity  than  even  that  habi- 
tual to  him  was  diflfused  over  his  whole 
person.      Camilla  was    holding    bar 


handkerchief  to  her  eyes,  and  weeping 
passionately.  Mr.  Beaufort  followed 
them  with  a  mortified  and  slinking 
air. 

"  Sidney,"  said  Philip,  "  it  is  past. 
All  is  arranged.  I  yield  ta  your 
earlier,  and  therefore  better,  claim. 
Mr.  Beaufort  consents  to  your  union. 
He  will  tell  you,  at  some  fitter  time, 
that  our  birthright  is  at  last  made 
clear,  and  that  there  is  no  blot  on  the 
name  we  shall  hereafter  bear.  Sidney, 
embrace  your  bride !  " 

Amazetl,  delighted,  and  still  half- 
incredulous,  Sidney  seized  and  kissed 
the  hand  of  Camilla ;  and  as  he  then 
drew  her  to  his  breast,  she  said,  as 
she  pointed  to  Philip, 

"  Oh  !  if  you  do  love  me  as  you  say, 
see  in  him  the  generous,  the  noble — "* 
Fresh  sobs  broke  ofi"  her  speech,  but 
as  Sidney  sought  again  to  take  her 
hand,  she  whispered,  with  a  touching 
and  womanly  sentiment,  "  Ah  !  re- 
spect liim  ;    see  ! "  and   Sidney, 

looking  then  at  his  brother,  saw,  that 
though  he  still  attempted  to  smile, 
his  lip  writhed,  and  his  features  were 
drawn  together,  as  one  whose  frame 
is  wrung  by  torture,  but  who  struggles 
not  to  groan. 

He  flew  to  Philip,  who,  grasping 
his  hand,  held  him  back,  and  said, 

"  I  have  fulfilled  my  vow !  I  have 
given  you  up  the  only  blessing  my 
life  has  known.  Enough  !  you  ar« 
happy,  and  I  shall  be  so  too,  when 
God  pleases  to  soften  this  blow.  And 
now  you  must  not  wonder  or  blame 
me,  if,  though  so  lately  found,  I  leave 
you  for  awhile.  Do  me  one  kindness, 
— you  Sidney — you  Mr.  Beaufort,  Let 

the  marriage  take  place  at  H . 

in  the  village  church  by  which  my 
mother  sleeps;  let  it  be  delayed  till 
the  suit  is  terminated  ;  by  that  time 
r  shall  hope  to  meet  you  all — to  meet 
you,  Camilla,  as  I  ought  to  meet  my 
brother's  wife  :  till  then,  my  presence 
will  not  sadden  your  happiness.  Do 
aa2 
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not  seek  to  see  me  ;  do  noi  expect  to 
hear  from  me.  Hist!  be  silent,  all  of 
you  ;  my  heart  is  yet  bruised  and  sore. 
0  Thou,"  and  here,  deepening  liis 
yoice,  he  raised  his  arms,  "  Thou,  who 
hast  preserved  my  youth  from  such 


snares  and  su<h  peril,  wlio  hast,  guided 
my  steps  from  the  abyss  to  which  thef 
wandered,  and  beneath  whose  hand  1 
now  bow,  grateful  if  chastened,  receive 
th'f  iffj!  ing,  and  bless  that  uoion  I 
Fare  yfl  •■olL" 
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"Heaven's  airs  amid  the  harpstrings  dwell  J 

And  we  wish  they  ne'er  may  fade  ; 

They  cease  ;  and  the  soul  is  a  silent  cell. 

Where  music  never  played. 
Dream  follows  dream  thrnugh  the  long  night-hours." 

Wilson  :  The  Past,  a  poem. 


The  self-command  which  Philip  had 
obt;iined  for  a  while,  deserted  him 
when  he  was  without  the  house.  His* 
mind  felt  broken  up  into  chaos;  he 
hurried  on,  mechanically,  on  foot ;  he 
passed  street  upon  street,  now  solitary 
and  deserted,  as  the  lamps  gleamed 
upon  the  thick  snow.  The  city  was 
left  behind  him.  He  paused  not,  till, 
breathless,  and  exhausted  in  spirit  if 
not  in  frame,  he  reached  the  church- 
yard where  Catherine's  dust  reposed. 
The  snow  had  ceased  to  fall,  but  it  lay 
deep  over  the  graves  ;  the  yew-trees, 
clad  in  their  white  shrouds,  gleamed 
ghost-like  through  the  dimness.  Upon 
the  rail  that  fenced  the  tomb  yet  hung 
a  wreath  that  Fanny's  hand  had  placed 
there.  But  the  flowers  were  hid ;  it 
was  a  wreath  of  snow  !  Through  the 
intervals  of  the  huge  and  still  clouds, 
there  gleamed  a  few  melancholy  stars. 
The  very  calm  of  the  holy  spot  seemed 
unutterably  sad.  The  Death  of  the 
year  overhung  the  Death  of  man. 
And  as  Philip  bent  over  the  tomb, 
within  and  without  all  was  Ice  and 
Night! 

For  hours  he  remained  on  that 
spot,  alone  with  his  grief  and  absorbed 
.n  his  prayer.  Long  past  midnight 
Fanny  heard  his  step  on  the  stairs, 
and  the  door  of  his  chamber  close 
with  unwonted  violence.  She  heard, 
too,  for  some  time,  his  heavy  tread 
on  the  floor,  till  suddenly  all  was 
silent      The  next  morning,  when,  at 


the  usual  hour,  Sarah  entered  U 
unclose  the  shutters  ami  light  th« 
fire,  she  was  startled  by  wild  excla- 
mations and  wilder  laughter.  The 
fever  had  mounted  to  the  brain — he 
was  delirious. 

For  several  weeks  Philip  Beaufort 
was  in  imminent  danger  ;  for  a  con- 
siderable part  of  that  time  he  was 
unconscious  ;  and  when  the  peril  was 
past,  his  recovery  was  slow  and  gra- 
dual. It  was  the  only  illness  to  which 
his  vigorous  frame  had  ever  been  sub- 
jected :  and  the  fever  had  perhaps 
exhausted  him  more  than  it  might 
have  done  one  in  whose  constitution 
the  disease  had  encountered  less  re- 
sistance. His  brother,  imagining  he 
had  gone  abroad,  was  unacquainted 
with  his  danger.  None  tended  his 
sick-bed  save  the  hireling  nurse,  the 
fee'd  physician,  and  the  unpurcha&r 
able  heart  of  the  only  being  to  whom 
the  wealth  and  rank  of  the  Heir  of 
Beaufort  Court  were  as  nothing.  Here 
was  reserved  for  him  Fate's  crowning 
lesson,  in  the  vanity  of  those  human 
wishes  which  anchor  in  gold  and 
power.  For  how  many  years  had  the 
exile  and  the  outcast  pined  indig- 
nantly for  his  birthright ! — Lo  !  it  was 
won ;  and  with  it  came  the  crushed 
heart  and  the  smitten  frame.  As  he 
slowly  recovered  sense  and  reasoning, 
these  thoughts  struck  him  forcibly. 
He  felt  as  if  he  were  rightly  punished 
in  having  disdained,  during  liis  eai  ly 
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youth,  the  enjoyments  within  his 
reach.  Was  there  nothing  in  the 
glorious  healtli — tlie  uncouquerable 
hope — the  heart,  if  wrung, and  chafed, 
and  sorely  tried,  free  at  least  from  the 
direst  anguish  of  the  passions,  disap- 
pointed and  jealous  love  ?  Though 
now  certain,  if  spared  to  the  future,  to 
be  rich,  powerful,  righted  in  name  and 
honour,  might  he  not  from  that  sick- 
bed envy  his  earlier  past  ?  even  when 
with  his  brother  orphan  he  wandered 
ihrough  the  solitary  fields,  and  felt 
with  svhat  energies  we  are  gifted  when 
we  have  somethir.g  to  protect ;  or 
when  loving  and  beloved,  he  saw  life 
smile  out  to  him  in  the  eyes  of 
Eugenie  ;  or  when,  after  that  melan- 
choly loss,  he  wrestled  boldly,  and 
breast  to  breast  with  Fortune,  in  a 
far  land,  for  honour  and  independence ! 
There  is  something  in  severe  illness, 
especially  if  it  be  in  violent  contrast 
to  the  usual  strength  of  the  body, 
which  has  often  the  most  salutary 
effect  upon  the  mind  ;  which  often,  by 
the  affliction  of  the  frame,  roughly 
wins  us  from  the  too  morbid  pains  of 
the  heart ;  which  makes  us  feel  that. 
In  mere  life,  enjoyed  as  the  robust 
enjoy  it,  God's  Great  Principle  of 
Good  breathes  and  moves.  We  rise 
thus  from  the  sick-bed  softened  and 
humbled,  and  more  disposed  to  look 
around  us  for  such  blessings  as  we 
may  yet  command. 

The  return  of  Philip,  his  danger,  the 
necessity  of  exertion,  of  tending  him, 
had  roused  Fanny  from  a  state  wliich 
might  otherwise  have  been  perma- 
nently dangerous  to  the  intellect  so 
lately  ripened  within  her.  With  what 
patience,  with  what  fortitude,  with  what 
unutterable  thought  and  devotion,  she 
fulfilled  that  best  and  holiest  v.'oman's 
duly, —  let  the  man  whose  struggle  with 
life  and  death  has  been  blessed  with 
the  vigil  that  wakes  and  saves,  imagine 
to  himself.  And  in  all  her  anxiety 
and  terror,  she  had  glimpses  of  a  hap- 
piness which  it  seemed  to  her  almost 


criminal  to  acknowledge.  For,  even 
in  his  delirium,  her  voice  seemed  to 
have  some  soothing  influence  over 
him,  and  he  was  calmer  while  she  was 
by.  And  when  at  last  he  was  con- 
scious, her  face  was  the  first  he  saw, 
and  her  name  the  first  which  his  lips 
uttered.  As  then  he  grew  gra<lually 
stronger,  and  the  bed  was  deserted 
for  the  sofa,  he  took  more  than  the 
old  pleasure  in  hearing  her  read  to 
him  ;  which  she  did  with  a  feeling 
that  lecturers  cannot  teach.  And 
once,  in  a  pause  from  this  occupation, 
he  spoke  to  her  frankly, — he  sketched 
his  past  history^  his  last  .sacrifice. 
And  Fanny,  as  she  wept,  learned  that 
he  was  no  more  another's ! 

It  has  been  said  that  this  man, 
naturally  of  an  active  and  impatient 
temperament,  had  been  little  accus- 
tomed to  seek  those  resources  which 
are  foumi  in  books.  But  somehow  in 
that  sick  chamber — it  was  Fanny's 
voice — the  voice  of  her  over  whose 
mind  he  had  once  so  haughtily  la- 
mented, that  taught  him  how  much 
of  aid  and  solace  the  Herd  of  Men 
derive  from  the  Everlasting  Genius  of 
the  Few. 

Gradually,  and  interval  by  interval, 
moment  by  moment,  thus  drawn  to- 
gether, all  thought  beyond  shut  out 
(for,  hoT^ever  crushing  for  the  timo 
the  blow  that  had  stricken  Philip 
from  health  and  reason,  he  was  no< 
that  slave  to  a  guilty  fancy,  that  ha 
could  voluntarily  indulge, —  that  ho 
would  not  earnestly  seek  to  shun — all 
sentiments  that  yet  turned  with  un- 
holy yearning  towards  the  betrothed 
of  his  brother) ; — gradually,  I  say,  and 
slowly,  came  those  progressive  and  de- 
licious epochs  which  mark  a  revolu- 
tion in  the  affections  : — unspeakable 
gratitude,  brotherly  tenderness,  the 
united  strength  of  compassion  and  re- 
spect that  he  had  felt  for  Fanny  seemed 
as  he  gained  health,  to  mellow  into 
feelings  yet  more  exquisite  and  deep 
He  could   no  longer  delude   himself 
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with  a  vain  and  imperious  belief  that 
it  was  a  defective  mind  ttiat  his  heart 
protected ;  he  began  again  to  l)e 
sensible  to  the  rare  beauty  of  that 
tender  face — more  lovely,  perhaps, 
*or  the  paleness  that  had  replaced  its 
hloom.  The  fancy  that  he  had  so 
imperiously  checked  before  —  before 
he  saw  Camilla,  returned  to  him,  and 
neither  pride  nor  honour  had  now  the 
right  to  chase  the  soft  wings  away. 
One  evening,  fancying  himself  aloue, 
he  fell  into  a  profound  reverie;  he 
awoke  with  a  start,  and  the  exclama- 
tion, "  Was  it  true  love  that  I  ever 
felt  for  Camilla,  or  a  passion,  a  frenzy, 
a  dciusion  ]" 

His  exclamation  was  answered  by  a 
sound  that  seemed  both  of  joy  and 
grief  He  looked  up,  and  saw  Fanny 
before  him ;  the  light  of  the  moon, 
just  risen,  fell  full  on  her  form,  but 
her  hands  were  clasped  before  her 
face  ;   he  heard  her  sob. 

"Fanny,  dear  Fanny!"  he  cried, 
and  sought  to  throw  himself  from  the 
sofa  to  her  feet.  But  she  drew  her- 
self away,  and  fled  from  the  chamber 
silent  as  a  dream. 

Philip  rose,  and,  for  the  first  time 
since  his  illness,  walked,  but  with 
feeble  steps,  to  and  fro  the  room.  With 
what  different  emotions  from  those  in 
which  last,  in  fierce  and  intolerable 
agony,  he  had  paced  that  narrow 
boundary  1  Eeturning  health  crept 
through  his  veins — a  serene,  a  kindly, 
a  celestial  joy  circumfused  his  heart. 
Had  the  time  yet  come  when  the  old 
Florimel  had  melted  into  snow ;  when 
the  new  and  the  true  one,  with  its 
warm  life,  its  tender  beauty,  its  maiden 
wealth  of  love,  had  risen  before  his 
hopes'!  He  paused  before  the  window; 
the  spot  within  seemed  so  confined, 
the  night  without  so  calm  and  lovely, 
that  he  forgot  his  still-clinging  ma- 
.ady,  and  unclosed  the  casement :  the 
air  came  sofland  fresh  upon  his  temples, 
and  the  church-tower  and  spire,  for 
the  first  time,  did  not  seem  to  him  to 


rise  in  gloom  against  the  heavens. 
Even  the  grave-stone  of  Catherine,  half 
in  moonlight,  half  in  shadow,  appeared 
to  him  to  wear  a  smile.  His  mother's 
memory  was  become  linked  with  the 
living  Fanny. 

"  Thou  art  vindicated — thy  Sidney 
is  happy,"  he  murmured :  "  to  her  the 
thanks!" 

Fair  hopes,  and  soft  thoughts  busy 
within  him,  he  remained  at  the  case- 
ment till  the  increa-sing  chill  warned 
him  of  the  danger  he  incurred. 

The  next  day,  when  the  physician 
visited  him,  he  found  the  fever  had 
returned.  For  many  days,  Philip  was 
again  in  danger — dull,  unconscious 
even  of  the  step  and  voice  of  Fanny. 

He  woke  at  last  as  from  a  long  and 
profound  sleep; — woke  so  refreshed, 
so  revived,  that  he  felt  at  once  that 
some  great  crisis  had  been  past,  and 
that  at  length  he  had  struggled  back 
to  the  sunny  .chores  of  Life. 

By  his  bedside  sate  Liancourt,  who, 
long  alarmed  at  his  disappearance, 
had  at  last  contrived,  with  the  help  of 
Mr.  Barlow,  to  trace  him  to  Gaw- 
trey's  house,  and  had  for  several  days 
taken  share  in  the  vigils  of  poor 
Fanny. 

While  he  was  yet  explaining  all 
this  to  Philip,  and  congratulating  him 
on  his  evident  recovery,  the  phj'sician 
entered  to  confirm  the  congratulation. 
In  a  few  days  the  invalid  was  able 
to  quit  his  room,  and  nothing  but 
change  of  air  seemed  necessary  for 
his  convalescence.  It  was  then  that 
Liancourt,  who  had  for  two  days 
seemed  impatient  to  unburden  him 
self  of  some  communication,  thus  ad 
dressed  him : — 

"  My  dear  friend,  I  have  learned 
now,  your  story  from  Barlow,  who 
called  several  times  during  your  re- 
lapse ;  and  who  is  the  more  anxious 
about  you,  as  the  time  for  the  decision 
of  your  case  now  draws  near.  The 
sooner  you  quit  this  house  the  better." 

"  Quit  this  house  !    and  why  1     Is 
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tbere  not  one  iu  tUi-^  house  to  whom 
I  owe  my  fowuue  and  my  life]" 

"  Yes ;  and  for  that  reason  I  say, 
'  Go  hence  : '  it  is  the  only  return  you 
can  make  lier." 

'•  IVhuw! — speak  intelligibly." 

"  1  will,"  said  Liancourt,  gravely. 
•'  I  have  been  a  watcher  with  her  by 
your  sick-bed,  and  I  know  what  you 
must  feel  already  : — nay,  I  must  con- 
fess that  even  the  old  servant  has 
ventured  to  speak  to  me.  You  have 
inspired  that  poor  girl  with  feelings 
dangerous  to  her  jieace." 

"Hal"  cried  I'liilip,  with  such  joy 
tJiat  Liancourt  frowned,  and  said, — 
"  Hitherto  I  have  believed  you  too 
honourable  to " 

"  So  you  think  she  loves  me  ?  "  in- 
terrupted Philip. 

"  Yes  ;  what  then  1  You,  the  heir 
of  Beaufort  Court,  —  of  a  rental  of 
20,000/.  a-year, — of  an  historical  name, 
— you  cannot  marry  this  poor  girl?" 

"  Weill — -I  will  consider  what  you 
say,  and,  at  all  events,  I  will  leave 
the  house  to  attend  the  result  of  the 
trial.  Let  us  talk  no  more  on  the 
subject  now." 

Philip  had  the  penetration  to  per- 
ceive that  Liancourt,  who  was  greatly 
moved  by  the  beauty,  the  innocence, 
and  the  unprotected  position  of 
Fanny,  had  not  confined  caution  to 
himself;  that  with  his  characteristic 
well-meining  bluntncss,  and  with  the 
licence  of  a  man  somewhat  advanced 
in  years,  he  had  spoken  to  Fanny 
herself-  for  Fanny  now  seemed  to 
ghnn  PLilip,—  her  eyes  were  heavy,  her 


manner  was  embarrassed.  He  saw 
the  change,  but  it  did  not  grieve  hiui ; 
he  hailed  the  omens  which  he  drew 
from  it. 

And  at  last  he  and  Liancourt  went. 
He  was  absent  three  weeks,  during 
which  time  the  formality  of  tiie 
friendly  lawsuit  was  decided  in  the 
plaintiffs  favour ;  and  the  public 
wore  in  ecstasies  at  the  noble  and 
sublime  conduct  of  Mr.  Kobert  Hcau- 
fort :  who,  the  moment  he  had  dis- 
covered a  document  which  he  might 
so  easily  have  buried  for  ever  in 
oblivion,  voluntarily  agreed  to  dis- 
possess  himself  of  estates  he  had  sc 
long  enjoyed,  preferring  conscience 
to  lucre.  Same  persons  observed  that 
it  was  reported  that  Mr.  Philip  Beau- 
fort had  also  been  generous — that  he 
had  agreed  to  give  up  the  estates  for 
his  uncle's  life,  and  was  only  in  the 
meanwhile  to  receive  a  fourth  of  tin.' 
revenues.  But  the  univcr.sal  comment 
was,  "  He  could  not  have  done  less  ! " 
Jlr.  Rol)ert  Beaufort  was,  as  Lord 
Lilburne  had  once  observed,  a  man 
who  was  born,  made,  and  reared  to 
be  spoken  well  of  by  the  world;  and 
it  was  a  comfort  to  him  now,  poor 
man,  to  feel  that  his  character  was  so 
highly  estimated.  If  Philip  should 
live  to  the  age  of  one  hundred,  he 
will  never  become  so  respectable  and 
popular  a  man  with  the  crowd  as  his 
worthy  uncle.  But  does  it  much 
matter  f 

Philip  returned  to  H the  eve 

before  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage 
of  his  brother  and  Camilla. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

HvKTOS — At97)pT€  Kat  'H,u€pa  e^eyewfTO.*— Hk8. 


The  sun  of  early  May  shone  cheer- 
fully over  the  quiet  suburb  of  H . 

In  the  thoroughfares  life  Teas  astir. 
It  was  the  hour  of  noon — the  hour  at 
which  commerce  is  busy,  and  streets 
are  full.  The  old  retired  trader,  eye- 
ing wi.stfully  the  rolling  coach  or  the 
oft-pausing  omnibus,  was  breathing 
the  fresh  and  scented  air  in  the 
broadest  and  most  crowded  road, 
from  which,  afar  in  the  distance,  rose 
the  spires  of  the  metropolis.  The 
bo}'  let  loose  from  the  day-school  was 
hurrying  home  to  dinner,  his  satchel 
on  his  back ;  the  ballad-singer  was 
sending  her  cracked  whine  through 
the  obscurer  alleys,  where  the  baker's 
boy,  with  puddings  on  his  tray,  and 
the  smart  maid-servant,  despatched 
for  porter,  paused  to  li-stcn.  And 
round  the  shops  where  cheap  shawls 
and  cottons  tempted  the  female  eye, 
many  a  loitering  girl  detained  her 
impatient  mother,  and  eyed  tlie  tickets 
and  calculated  her  hard-gained  savings 
for  the  Sunday  gear.  And  in  the 
corners  of  the  streets  steamed  the 
itinerant  kitchens  of  the  pie-men, 
and  rose  the  sharp  cry,  "AH  hot !  all 
hot !  "  in  the  ear  of  infant  and  nigged 
hunger.  And  amidst  them  all  rolled 
on  some  lazy  coacii  of  ancient  mer- 
chant or  withered  maiden,  uncon- 
scious of  any  life,  but  that  creeping 
through  their  own  languid  veins. 
And  before  the  house  in  which 
Catherine  died,  there  loitered  many 
Btraggters,  gossips  of  the  hamlet,  sub- 

*  From  Night,  Sunshine  and  Day  arose  ■ 


scribers  to  the  news-room  hard  by,  tc 
guess,  and  speculate,  and  wonder  why^ 
from  the  church  behind,  there  rose 
the  merry  peal  of  the  marriage-bell ! 

At  length,  along  the  broad  road 
leading  from  the  great  city,  there 
were  seen  rapidly  advancing  three 
carriages  of  a  very  different  fashion 
from  those  familiar  to  the  suburb. 
On  they  came ;  swiftly  they  whirled 
round  the  angle  that  conducted  to 
the  church  ;  the  hoofs  of  the  gay 
steeds  ringing  cheerily  on  the  ground ; 
the  white  favours  of  the  servants 
gleaming  in  the  sun.  Happy  is  tlie 
bride  the  sun  shines  on  !  And  when 
the  carriages  had  thus  vanished,  the 
scattered  groups  melted  into  one 
crowd,  and  took  their  Avay  to  the 
church.  They  stood  idling  without 
in  the  burial-ground ;  many  of  them 
round  the  fence  that  guarded  from 
their  footsteps  Catherine's  lonely  grave. 
All  in  nature  was  glad,  exhilarating, 
and  yet  serene;  a  genial  freshness 
breathed  through  the  soft  air  ;  not  a 
cloud  was  to  .«3  E°en  in  the  smiling 
azure  ;  even  the  old  dark  yews  seemed 
happy  in  their  everlasting  verdure. 
The  bell  ceased,  and  then  even  the 
crowd  grew  silent ;  and  not  a  sound 
was  heard  ii.  that  solemn  spot  to 
whose  demesnes  are  consecrated  alike 
the  Birth,  the  ]\Iarriage,  and  the 
Death. 

At  length  there  came  forth  from 
the  church-door  the  goodly  form  of  a 
rosy  beadle.  Approaching  the  groups, 
he  whispered  the  better-dressed  and 
commanded  the  ragged,  remonstratev 
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with  the  old,  and  lifted  his  cane  against 
the  young  ;  and  the  result  of  all  was, 
that  the  churchyard,  not  without 
many  a  murmur  and  expostulation, 
was  cleared,  and  the  crowd  fell  back 
in  the  space  behind  the  gates  of  the 
principal  entrance,  where  they  swayed 
and  gaped  and  chattered  round  the 
carriages,  wiiich  were  to  bear  away 
the  bridal  party. 

Within  the  church,  as  the  cere- 
mony was  now  concluded,  Philip 
Beaufort  conducted,  hand-in-hand, 
silently  along  the  aisle,  his  brother's 
wife. 

Leaning  on  his  stick,  his  cold  sneer 
upon  his  thin  lip,  Lord  Lilburne 
limped,  step  by  step  with  the  pair, 
though  a  little  apart  from  them, 
glancing  from  moment  to  moment  at 
the  face  of  Philip  Beaufort,  where  he 
had  hoped  to  read  a  grief  that  he 
could  not  detect.  Lord  Lilburne  had 
carefully  refrained  froni  an  interview 
with  Philip  till  that  day,  and  he  now 
only  came  to  the  wedding  as  a  sur- 
geon goes  to  an  hospital  to  examine 
a  disease  he  liad  been  told  would  be 
great  and  sore  :  he  was  disappointed. 
Close  behind,  followed  Sidney,  radiant 
with  joy,  and  bloom,  and  beauty;  and 
his  kind  guardian,  the  tears  rolling 
down  his  eyes,  murmured  blessings  as 
he  looked  upon  him.  Mrs.  Beaufort 
had  declined  attending  the  ceremony 
—  her  nerves  were  too  weak — but, 
behind,  at  a  longer  interval,  came 
Robert  Beaufort,  sober,  staid,  collected 
as  ever  to  outward  seeming;  but  a 
close  observer  might  have  seen  that 
his  eye  had  lost  its  habitual  compla- 
cent cunning,  that  his  step  was  more 
heavy,  his  stoop  more  joyless.  About 
his  air  there  was  a  something  crest- 
fallen. The  consciousness  of  acres 
hafl  passed  away  from  his  portly 
presence ;  he  was  no  longer  a  pos- 
sessor; but  a  pensioner.  The  rich 
man,  who  had  decided  as  he  pleased 
on  the  happiness  of  others,  was  a 
cipher;  he  had  ceased  to  have  any. 


interest  in  anything.  What  to  him 
the  marriage  of  his  daughter  nowl 
Her  children  would  not  be  the  heirs 
of  Beaufort.  As  Camilla  kindly 
turned  round,  and  through  happy 
tears  waited  for  liis  approach,  to  chisp 
his  hand,  he  forced  a  smile,  but  it 
was  sickly  and  piteous.  He  longed 
to  creep  away,  and  be  alone. 

"  My  father  !  "  said  Camilla,  in  her 
sweet  low  voice ;  and  she  extricated 
herself  from   Philip,  and  threw  he: 
self  on  his  breast. 

"  She  is  a  good  child,"  said  Robert 
Beaufort,  vacantly  ;  and,  turning  his      j 
dry  eyes  to  the  group,   he  caught  in-      1 
stinctively  at  his  customary  common-       » 
places  ;  —  "  And,  a  good  child,  Mr. 
Sidney,  makes  a  good  wife !  " 

The  clergyman  bowed  as  if  the 
compliment  were  addressed  to  him- 
self: he  was  the  only  man  there 
whom  Robert  Beaufort  could  now 
deceive. 

"  My  sister,"  said  Philip  Beaufort, 
as  once  more   leaning   on   his  arm, 
they  paused   before  the  church-door, 
"  may  Sidney  love  and  prize  you  as —       » 
as  I   would   have  done ;  and  believe      ■ 
me,  both  of  you,  I  have  no  regret,      ^ 
no  memory  that  wounds  me  now." 

He  dropped  the  hand,  and  mo- 
tioned to  her  father  to  lead  her  to 
the  carriage.  Then  winding  his  arm 
into  Sidney's,  he  said, — 

"Wait  till  they  are  gone:  I  have 
one  word  yet  with  you.  Go  on, 
gentlemen." 

The  clergyman  bowed,  and  walked 
through  the  churchyard.  But  Ijil- 
burne,  pausing  and  surveying  Philip 
Beaufort,  said  to  him,  whispcringly, — 

"And  BO  much  for  feeling — the 
folly!  So  much  for  generosity — the 
delusion  !     Happy  man ! " 

"  I  aim.  thoroughly  happy.  Lord 
Lilburne." 

"Are  youl — Then,  it  waa  neither 
feeling  nor  generosity;  and  we  were 
taken  in  !  Good  day."  With  that  he 
limped  slowly  to  the  gate. 
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Philip  answered  not  the  sarcasm 
even  by  a  look.  For,  at  that  moment, 
a  loud  shout  was  set  up  by  the  mob 
without — they  had  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  bride. 

"  Come,  Sidney,  this  way,"  he  said  ; 
"I  must  not  detain  you  long." 

Arm  in  arm  they  passed  out  of  the 
church,  and  turned  to  the  spot  hard 
by,  where  the  flowers  smiled  up  to 
them  from  the  stone  on  their  mother's 
grave. 

The  old  inscription  had  been 
effaced,  and  the  name  of  Catherine 
Beaufort  was  placed  upon  the  stone. 

"  Brother,"  said  Philip,  "  do  not 
forget  this  grave  :  years  hence,  when 
children  play  around  your  own  hearth. 
Observe,  the  name  of  Catherine  Beau- 
fort is  fresher  on  the  stone  than  the 
dates  of  birth  and  tleath — the  name 
was  only  inscribed  there  to-day — your 
wedding-d-ay  !  Brother,  by  this  grave 
we  are  l^w  indeed  united." 

"  Oh,  Philip ! "  cried  Sidney,  in 
deep  emotion,  clasping  the  hand 
stretched  out  to  him  ;  "  I  feel,  I  feel 
how  noble,  how  great  you  are — that 
you  have  sacrificed  more  than  I 
dreamed  of " 

"  Kush  !  "  said  Philip,  with  a 
smile.  "No  talk  of  this.  I  am 
hapniT  than  you  deem  me.  Go  back 
now — sht  waits  you." 

"  And  you  ? — leave  you  ! — alone  !  " 

"  Not  alone,"  said  Philip,  pointing 
to  the  grave. 

Scarce  had  he  spoken  when,  from 
the  gate,  came  the  shrill,  clear  voice 
of  Lord  Lilburue, — 

"  We  wait  for  Jlr.  Sidney  Beaufort." 

Sidney  passed  his  hand  over  his 
eyes,  wrung  the  hand  of  his  brother 
once  more,  and  in  a  moment  was  by 
Camilla's  side. 

Another  shout — the  whirl  of  the 
wheels — the  tramping  of  feet — the 
distant  hum  and  murmur — and  all 
was  stilL 

The  clerk  returned  to  lock  up  the 
church — he  did    not  observe  where 


Philip  stood  in  the  shadow  of  the  wall 
— and  went  home  to  talk  of  the  gaj 
wedding,  and  inquire  at  what  hour 
the  funeral  of  a  young  woman,  his 
next-door  neighbour,  would  take  place 
the  next  day. 

It  might  be  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
after  Philip  was  thus  left — nor  had  he 
moved  from  the  spot — when  he  felt 
his  sleeve  pulled  gently.  He  turned 
round  and  saw  before  him  the  wistful 
face  of  Fanny ! 

'•'So  you  would  not  come  to  the 
wedding  ] "  said  he. 

"  No.  But  I  fancied  you  might  Vi 
here  alone, — and  sad." 

"  And  you  will  not  even  wear  the 
dress  I  gave  you  1 " 

"  Another  time.  Tell  me,  are  you 
unhappy ] " 

"  Unhappy,  Fanny  !  No ;  look 
around.  The  very  burial-ground  has 
a  smile.  See  the  laburnums  clustering 
over  the  wall,  listen  to  the  birds  on 
the  dark  yews  above,  and  yonder  see 
even  the  butterfly  has  settled  upon  her 
grave ! — I  am  not  unhappy."  As  he 
thus  spoke  he  looked  at  her  earnestly, 
and,  taking  both  her  hands  in  his, 
drew  her  gently  towards  him,  and 
continued: — "Fanny,  do  you  re- 
member, that,  leaning  over  that  gate, 
I  once  spoke  to  you  of  the  happiness 
of  marriage  where  two  hearts  are 
united.  Nay,  Fanny,  nay,  I  must  go 
on.  It  was  here  in  this  spot, — it  was 
here  that  I  first  saw  you  on  my  return 
to  England.  I  came  to  seek  the  dead, 
and  I  have  thought  since,  it  was  my 
mother's  guardian  spirit  that  drew 
me  hither  to  find  you — the  living ! 
And  often  afterwards,  Fanny,  you 
would  come  with  me  here,  when, 
blinded  and  dull  as  I  was,  I  came  to 
brood  and  to  repine,  insensible  of  the 
treasures  even  then  perhaps  within 
my  reach.  But,  best  as  it  was ;  the 
ordeal  through  which  I  have  passed 
has  made  me  more  grateful  for  the 
prize  I  now  dare  to  hope  for.  On 
this  grave  vour  hand  daily  renewed 
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the  flowers,  liy  tins  yravc,  the  link 
between  tlie  Time  and  the  Eternity, 
whoso  lessons  we  have  read  together, 
will  you  consent  to  record  our  vows  ? 
Fanny,  dearest,  fairest,  tcn<lercst,  best, 
1  love  you,  and  at  last  as  alone  you 
should  be  loved  ! — I  woo  you  as  my 
wife !  Mine,  not  for  a  season,  but 
for  ever — for  ever,  even  when  these 
graves  are  opened,  and  the  World 
shrivels  like  a  scroll.  Do  you  under- 
stand me  '< — do  you  heed  me  ] — or 
have  I  dreamed  that  that " 

He  stopped  short — a  dismay  seized 
him  at  her  silence.  Had  he  been 
mistaken  in  his  divine  belief] — the 
fear  was  momentary  ;  for  Fanny,  who 
had  recoiled  as  he  spoke,  now  placing 
her  hands  to  her  temples,  gazing  on 
him,  breathless  and  with  lips  apart, 
as  if,  indeed,  with  great  effort  and 
struggle  her  modest  spirit  conceived 
the  possibility  of  the  happiness  that 
biDKe  upon  it,  advanced  tinii<lly,  her 
face  suffused  in  blushes;  and,  looking 
into  his  eyes,  as  if  she  would  read 
into  his  very  soul,  said,  with  an 
accent,  the  intenseness  of  which 
showed  that  her  whole  fate  hung  on 
his  answer — 

"  But  this  is  pity  1 — they  have  told 
you  that  I in  short,  you  are  gene- 
rous— you — you Oh,  deceive  me 

not !  Do  you  love  her  still  1 — Can 
you — do  you  love  the  humble,  foolish 
Fanny  1  *' 


"  As  God  shall  judge  me,  sweet 
one,  I  am  sincere  !  I  have  survived 
a  passion — never  so  deep,  so  tender, 
80  entire  as  that  I  now  feel  for  you  1 
And  oh,  Fanny,  hear  this  true  con- 
fession !  It  was  you — ^you  to  whom 
my  heart  turned  l)cfore  I  saw  Camilla ' 
— against  that  iuij)ulse  I  struggled  in 
the  blindness  of  a  haughty  error!" 

Fanny  uttered  a  low  and  suppressed 
cry  of  delight  and  rapture.  Philip 
passionately  continued  : — 

"  Fanny,  make  blessed  the  life  you 
have  saved.  Fate  destined  us  for 
each  other.  Fate  for  me  has  ripened 
your  sweet  mind.  Fate  for  you  has 
softened  this  rugged  heart.  We  may 
have  yet  much  to  Itear  and  mucii  to 
learn.  We  will  console  and  teach 
each  other ! " 

He  drew  her  to  his  breast  as  he 
sjjoke — drew  her  trembling,  blushing, 
confused,  but  no  more  reluctant;  and 
there,  by  the  Grave  that  had  been  so 
memorable  a  scene  in  their  common 
history,  were  murmured  those  vows 
in  which  all  this  world  -knows  of 
human  happiness  is  treasured  and 
recorded — love  that  takes  the  sting 
from  grief,  and  faith  that  gives 
eternity  to  love.  All  silent,  yet  al' 
serene  around  them  1  Above,  the 
heaven, — at  their  feet,  the  grave  : — 
For  the  love,  the  grave  i  —  for  th« 
faith,  the  heaven  I 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

'  A  labore  reclinat  otium."  * — Horat. 


I  FiBL  that  there  is  some  justice  in 
the  affection  the  general  reader  en- 
tertains for  the  old-fashioned,  and 
now  somewhat  obsolete  custom,  of 
giving  to  him,  at  the  close  of  a 
M-ork,  the  latest  news  of  those  who 
sought  his  acquaintance  through  its 
progress. 

The  weak,  but  well-meaning  Smith, 
no  more  oppressed  by  the  evil  influ- 
ence of  his  brother,  has  continued  to 
pass  his  days  in  comfort  and  respect- 
ability on  the  income  settled  on  him 
by  Philip  Beaufort,  ilr.  and  Jlrs. 
Roger  Morion  still  live,  and  iiavejust 
resigned  their  business  to  their  eldest 
son ;  retiring  themselves  to  a  small 
villa  adjoining  the  to^vn  in  which 
they  had  made  their  fortune.  Mrs. 
Morton  is  very  apt,  when  she  goes 
out  to  tea,  to  talk  of  her  de;ir  deceased 
sister-in-law,  the  late  ilrs.  Beaufort, 
and  of  her  own  remark;ible  kindness 
to  her  nepliew  when  a  little  boy.  She 
observes  that,  in  fact,  the  young  men 
owe  everything  to  Mr.  Eoger  and  her- 
self;  and,  indeed,  though  Sidney  was 
never  of  a  grateful  disposition,  and 
has  not  been  near  her  since,  yet  the 
elder  brother,  tJie  Mr.  Beaufort,  always 
evinces  his  respect  to  them  by  the 
yearly  present  of  a  fat  buck.  She 
then  comments  on  the  ups  and  downs 
of  life ;  and  observes  that  it  is  a  pity 
her  son  Tom  preferred  the  medical 
profession  to  the  church.  —  Their 
cousin,  Mr.  Beaufort,  has  two  livings. 
To  all  this  .Mr.  Roger  says  nothing, 
except  an  occasional  "  Thank  lieaven, 
I  want  no  man's  help  !     I  am  as  well 

*  Leisore  unbends  itself  from  labuur. 


to  do  as  my  neighbours.  But  that  'a 
neither  here  nor  there." 

There  are  some  readers — they  who 
do  not  thoroughly  consider  the  truths 
of  this  life — who  will  yet  ask,  "  But 
how  is  Lord  Lilburne  punished ! " 
Punished  1  ay  and  indeed,  how  ?  The 
world,  and  not  the  poet,  must  answer 
that  question.  Crime  is  punished 
from  without.  If  Vice  is  punished,  it 
must  be  from  with  in.  TheLilburnes  of 
this  hollow  world  are  not  to  be  pelted 
with  the  soft  roses  of  poetical  justice. 
They  who  ask  why  he  is  not  punished, 
may  be  the  first  to  doff  the  hat  to  the 
equipage  in  which  my  lord  lolls 
through  the  streets !  The  only  offence 
he  habitually  committed  of  a  nature 
to  bring  the  penalties  of  detection,  he 
renounced  the  moment  he  perceived 
there  was  danger  of  discovery  !  he 
gambled  no  more  after  Philip's  hint. 
He  was  one  of  those,  some  years  after, 
most  bitter  upon  a  certain  nobleman 
charged  with  unfair  play  —  one  of 
those  who  took  the  accusation  aa 
pr^ived  ;  and  whose  authority  settled 
all  disputes  thereon. 

But,  if  no  thunderbolt  falls  on  Lord 
Lilburne's  head — if  he  is  fated  still  to 
eat,  and  drink,  and  to  die  on  his  bed, 
he  may  yet  taste  the  ashes  of  the 
Dead  Sea  fruit  which  his  hands  have 
culled.  He  is  grown  old.  His  infir- 
mities increase  upon  him  ;  his  sole 
resources  of  pleasure — the  senses — 
are  dried  up.  For  him  there  is  no 
longer  savour  in  the  viands,  or 
sparkle  in  the  wine, — man  delights 
him  not,  nor  woman  neither.  He 
is  alone  with  Old  Age,  and  in  sight 
of  Death. 
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With  the  exception  of  Simon,  who 
died  in  his  chair  not  many  days 
after  Sidney's  marriage,  Robert  Beau- 
fort is  the  only  one  among  the  more 
important  agents  left  at  the  last  scene 
of  this  history  who  has  passed  from 
our  mortal  stage.  After  the  marriage 
of  his  daughter  he  for  some  time 
moped  and  di-ooped. 

But  Philip  learned  from  Mr.  Black- 
well  of  the  will  that  Robert  had  made 
previously  to  the  lawsuit ;  and  by 
which,  had  the  lawsuit  failed,  his 
rights  would  yet  have  been  preserved 
to  him.  Deeply  moved  by  a  gene- 
rosity he  could  not  have  expected 
from  his  uncle,  and  not  pausing  to 
inquire  too  closely  how  far  it  was  to 
be  traced  to  the  influence  of  Arthur, 
Philip  so  warmly  expressed  his  grati- 
tude, and  so  surrounded  Mr.  Beaufort 
with  affectionate  attentions,  that  the 
poor  man  began  to  recover  his  self- 
respect, — began  even  to  regard  the 
nephew  he  had  so  long  dreaded,  as  a 
son, — to  forgive  him  for  not  marrying 
Camilla.  And,  perhaps,  to  his  aston- 
ishment, an  act  in  his  life  for  which 
the  customs  of  the  world  (that  never 
favour  natural  ties  not  previously 
sanctioned  by  the  legal)  would  have 
rather  censured  than  praised,  became 
his  consolation ;  and  the  memory  he 
was  most  proud  to  recall.  He  gradu- 
ally recovered  his  spirits ;  he  was  very 
fond  of  looking  over  that  will ;  he 
carefully  preserved  it ;  he  even  flat- 
tered himself  that  it  was  necessary  to 
preserve  Philip  from  all  possible  liti- 
gation hereafter;  for  if  the  estates 
were  not  legally  Philip's,  why,  then, 
they  were  his  to  dispose  of  as  he 
pleased.  He  was  never  more  happy 
than  when  his  successor  was  by  his 
side  ;  and  was  certainly  a  more  cheer- 
ful, and,  I  doubt  not,  i.  better  man 
— during  the  few  years  in  which  he 
survived  the  lawsuit — than  ever  he 
had  been  before.  He  died — still 
member  for  the  county,  and  still 
quoted  as  a  pattern  to  county  mem- 


bers— in  Philip's  arms;  and  on  his 
lips  there  was  a  smile,  that  even  Lil- 
burne  would  have  called  sincere. 

Mrs.  Beaufort,  after  her  husband's 
death,  established  herself  in  London  ; 
and  could  never  be  persuaded  to  visit 
Beaufort  Court.  Bho  took  a  com- 
panion, who  more  than  replaced,  in 
her  eyes,  the  absence  of  Camilla. 

And  Camilla — Spencer — Sidney. 
They  live  still  by  the  gentle  Lake, 
happy  in  their  own  serene  joys  and 
graceful  leisure ;  shunning  alike  am- 
bition and  its  triaLs,  action  and  its 
sharp  vicissitudes ;  envying  no  one, 
covetous  of  nothing ;  making  around 
them,  in  the  working  world,  some- 
thing of  the  old  pastoral  and  golden 
holiday.  If  Camilla  had  at  one 
time  wavered  in  her  allegiance  to 
Sidney,  her  good  and  simple  heart 
has  long  since  been  entirely  regained 
by  his  devotion ;  and,  as  might  be 
expected  from  her  disposition,  she 
loved  him  better  after  marriage  than 
before. 

Philip  had  gone  through  severer 
trials  than  Sidney.  But,  had  their 
earlier  fates  been  reversed,  and  that 
spirit,  in  youth  so  haughty  and  self- 
willed,  been  lapped  in  ease  and 
luxury,  would  Philip  now  be  a  better 
or  a  happier  man  ]  Perhaps,  too,  for 
a  less  tranquil  existence  than  his 
brother,  Philip  yet  may  be  reserved  ; 
but,  in  proportion  to  the  uses  of  our 
destiny,,  do  we  repose  or  toil :  he  who 
never  knows  pain  knows  but  the  hah 
of  pleasure.  The  lot  of  whatever  is 
most  noble  on  the  earth  below  falls 
not  amidst  the  rosy  Gardens  of  the 
Epicurean.  We  may  envy  the  man 
who  enjoys  and  rests;  but  the  smile 
of  Heaven  settles  rather  on  the  front 
of  him  who  labours  and  aspires. 

And  did  Philip  ever  regret  the  cir- 
cumstances that  had  given  him  Fanny 
for  the  partner  of  his  life  1  To  some 
who  take  their  notions  of  the  Ideal 
from  the  conventional  rules  of  ro- 
mance, rather  than  from  their  own 
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perceptions  of  what  is  true,  this 
narrative  would  have  been  more 
pleasing  had  Philip  never  loved  but 
Fannv.  But  all  that  had  led  to 
that  love  had  only  served  to  render 
it  more  enduring  and  concentred. 
Man's  strongest  and  worthiest  affec- 
tion is  his  last  —  is  the  one  that 
unites  and  embodies  all  his  past 
dreams  of  what  is  excellent, — the  one 
from  which  Hope  springs  out  the 
brighter  from  former  disappoint- 
ments— the  one  in  which  the  Me- 
mories are  the  most  tender  and  the 
most  abundant — the  one  which,  re- 
placing all  others,  nothing  hereafter 
can  replace. 

And  now,  ere  the  scene  closes,  and 
the  audience,  whom  perhaps  the 
actors  may  have  interested  for  awhile, 
disperse,  to  forget  amidst  the  pursuits 
of  actual  life  the  Shadows  that  have 
amused  an  hour,  or  beguiled  a  care, 
let  the  curtain  fall  on  one  happy 
picture  : 

•  It  is  some  years  after  the  marriage 
of  Philip  and  Fanny.  It  is  a  summer's 
morning.  In  a  small  old-fashioned 
room  at  Beaufort  Court,  with  its  case- 
ments open  to  the  gardens,  stood 
Philip,  having  just  entered;  and 
near  the  window  sat  Fanny,  his  boy 
by  her  side.  She  was  at  the  mother's 
hardest  task — the  first  lessons  to  the 
first-born  child ;  and  as  the  boy 
looked  up  at  her  sweet  earnest  face 
with  a  smile  of  intelligence  on  his 
own,  you  might  have  seen  at  a  glance 


how  well  understood  were  the  teacher 
and  the  pupil.  Yes ;  whatever  might 
have  been  wanting  in  the  Virgin  to 
the  full  development  of  mind,  the 
cares  of  the  Mother  had  supplied 
When  a  being  was  born  to  lean  on 
her  alone — dependent  on  her  provi- 
dence for  life— then,  hour  after  hour, 
step  after  step,  in  the  progress  of  in- 
fant destinies,  had  the  reason  of  the 
mother  grown  in  the  child's  growth, 
adapting  itself  to  each  want  that  it 
must  foresee,  and  taking  its  perfect- 
ness  and  completion  from  the  breath 
of  the  New  Love  ! 

The  child  caught  sight  of  Philip 
and  rushed  to  embrace  him. 

"  See  !  "  whispered  Fanny,  as  she 
also  hung  upon  him,  and  strange 
recollections  of  her  own  mysterious 
childhood  crowded  upon  her, — "  see," 
whispered  she,  with  a  blush  half  of 
shame  and  half  of  pride,  "the  poor 
idiot  girl  is  the  teacher  of  your 
child  ! " 

"  And,"  answered  Philip,  "  whether 
for  child  or  mother,  what  teacher  is 
like  Love  V 

Thus  saying,  he  took  the  boy  into 
his  arms ;  and,  as  he  bent  over  those 
rosy  cheeks,  Fanny  saw,  from  the 
movement  of  his  lips  and  the  mois- 
ture in  his  eyes,  that  he  blessed  God. 
He  looked  up  on  the  Mother's  face, 
he  glanced  round  on  the  flowers  and 
foliage  of  the  luxurious  summer,  and 
again  he  blesi^ed  God  •  And  with 
out  and   within,  it  waa    Light    and 
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COUNT  ALFRED  D'OJiSAY. 


JLt    DEAR    COONT    d'OrSAY, 

When  the  parentage  of  Godolphin  was  still  unconfessed  and 
unknown,  you  were  pleased  to  encourage  his  first  struggles  with  the 
world :  Now,  will  you  permit  the  father  he  has  just  discovered  to 
re-introduce  him  to  your  notice  ?  I  am  sorry  to  say,  however,  that 
my  unfilial  offspring,  having  been  »o  long  disowned,  is  not  sufiiciently 
grateful  for  being  acknowledged  at  last :  he  says  that  he  belongs  to  a 
very  numerous  family,  and,  wishing  to  be  distinguished  from  his 
brothers,  desires  not  only  to  reclaim  your  acquaintance,  but  to  borrow 
your  name.  Nothing  less  will  content  his  ambition  than  the  most 
public  opportunity  in  his  power  of  parading  his  obligations  to  the  most 
accomplished  gentleman  of  our  time.  Will  you,  then,  allow  him  to 
make  his  new  appearance  in  the  world  under  your  wing,  and  thus 
suffer  the  son  as  well  as  the  father  to  attest  the  kindness  of  your  heart 
uid  to  boast  the  honour  of  your  friendship  1 

Believe  me, 

My  dear  Count  d'Orsay, 

With  the  sincerest  regard, 

Yours,  very  faithfully  and  inif^ 

E.  B.  U. 


PEEFAuiL   TO   (iUDULPHIN. 


In  the  Prefaces  to  this  edition  of  my  works,  I  have  occasionally  so 
far  availed  myself  of  that  privilege  of  self-criticism  which  the  French 
comic  writer,  Mons.  Picord,  maintains  or  exemplifies  in  the  collection 
of  his  plays,^ — as,  if  not  actually  to  sit  in  judgment  on  my  own  per- 
formances, still  to  insinuate  some  excuse  for  their  faults  by  extenuatory 
depositions  as  to  their  character  and  intentions.  Indeed  a  writer  looking 
back  to  the  past,  is  unconsciously  inclined  to  think  that  he  may  separate 
himself  from  those  children  of  his  biain  which  have  long  gone  forth  to 
the  world  ;  and  though  he  may  not  expatiate  on  the  merits  his  paternal 
atfection  would  ascribe  to  them,  that  he  may  speak  at  least  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  were  trained  and  reared — of  the  hopes  he  cherished,  or 
the  objects  he  entertained,  when  he  finally  dismissed  them  to  the 
opinions  of  others  and  the  ordeal  of  Fate  or  Time. 

For  my  part,  I  own  that  even  when  I  have  thought  but  little  of 
the  value  of  a  work,  I  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  the  author's 
account  of  its  origin  and  formation,  and,  willing  to  suppose  that  whai 
thus  afi^ords  a  gratification  to  my  own  curiosity,  may  not  be  wholly 
unattractive  to  others  ;  I  shall  thus  continue  from  time  to  time  to  play 
the  Showman  to  my  own  machinery,  and  explain  the  principle  of  the 
mainspring  and  the  movement  of  the  wheels. 

This  novel  was  begun  somewhere  in  the  third  year  of  my  authorship, 
and  completed  in  the  fourth.  It  was,  therefore,  composed  almost 
simultaneously  with  Eugene  Aram,  and  afforded  to  me  at  least  some 
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relief  from  the  gloom  of  that  village  tragedy.  It  is  needless  to  ohserve 
how  dissimilar  in  point  of  scene,  character,  and  fable,  the  one  is  from 
the  other :  yet  they  are  alike  in  this — that  both  attempt  to  deal  with 
one  of  the  most  striking  problems  on  the  spiritual  history  of  man,  viz., 
the  frustration  or  abuse  of  power  in  a  superior  intellect  originally 
inclined  to  good.  Perhaps  there  is  no  problem  that  more  fascinates 
the  attention  of  a  man  of  some  earnestness  at  that  period  of  his  life, 
when  his  eye  first  disengages  itself  from  the  external  phenomena 
around  him,  and  his  curiosity  leads  him  to  examine  the  cause  and 
account  for  the  eifect ; — when,  to  cite  reverently  the  words  of  the 
wisest,  "  He  applies  his  heart  to  know  and  to  search,  and  to  seek  out 
wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things,  and  to  know  the  wickedness  of  folly, 
even  of  foolishness  and  madness." 

In  Eugene  Aram,  the  natural  career  of  genius  is  arrested  by  a  single 
crime  ;  in  Godolphin,  a  mind  of  inferior  order,  but  more  fanciful  colour- 
ing, is  wasted  away  by  the  indulgence  of  those  morbid  sentiments 
which  are  the  nourishment  of  egotism,  and  the  gradual  influence  of  the 
frivolities  which  make  the  business  of  the  idle.  Here,  the  Demon 
tempts  or  destroys  the  hermit  in  his  solitary  cell.  There  he  glides 
amidst  the  pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  and  whispers  away  the 
soul  in  the  voice  of  his  soft  familiars.  Indolence,  and  Pleasure 

Of  all  my  numerous  novels,  Pelham  and  Godolphin  are  the  only 
ones  which  take  their  absolute  groundwork  in  what  is  called  "  The 
Fashionable  World."  I  have  sought  in  each  to  make  the  general  com- 
position in  some  harmony  with  the  principal  figure  in  the  foreground. 
Pelham  is  represented  as  almost  wholly  unsusceptible  to  the  more 
poetical  influences.  He  has  the  physical  compound,  which,  versatile 
and  joyous,  amalgamates  easily  with  the  world — he  views  life  with  the 
lenient  philosophy  that  Horace  commends  in  Aristippus  ;  he  laughs  at 
the  follies  he  shares  ;  and  is  ever  ready  to  turn  into  uses  ultimately  (if 
indirectly)  serious,  the  frivolities  that  only  serve  to  sharpen  his  wit, 
and  augment  that  peculiar  expression  which  we  term  "  knowledge  of 
the  world."  In  a  word,  dispel  all  his  fopperies,  real  or  assumed,  he  is 
still  the  active  man  of  crowds  and  cities,  determined  to  succeed,  and 
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gifted  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  success.  Godolphin,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  the  man  of  poetical  temperament,  out  of  his  place  alike  among 
the  trifling  idlers  and  the  bustling  actors  of  the  world — wanting  the 
stimulus  of  necessity — or  the  higher  motive  which  springs  from  bene- 
volence, to  give  energy  to  his  powers,  or  definite  purpose  to  his  fluctuating 
desires  ;  not  strong  enough  to  break  the  bonds  that  confine  his  genius 
■ — not  supple  enough  to  accommodate  its  movements  to  their  purpose. 
He  is  tic  moral  antipodes  to  Pelham,  In  evading  the  struggles  of  the 
world,  he  i;rnws  indifferent  to  its  duties — he  strives  with  no  obstacles 
— he  can  triumph  in  no  career.  Represented  as  possessing  menta' 
qualities  of  a  higher  and  a  richer  nature  than  those  to  which  Pelhan 
can  pretend,  he  is  also  represented  as  very  inferior  to  him  in  constitu- 
tion of  character,  and  he  is  certainly  a  more  ordinary  type  of  the 
intellectual  trifler. 

The  characters  grouped  around  Godolphin  are  those  with  which  such 
a  man  usually  associates  his  life.  They  are  designed  to  have  a  certain 
grace — a  certain  harmony  with  one  form  or  the  other  of  his  twofold 
temperament:  —  viz.,  either  its  conventional  elegance  of  taste,  or  its 
■constitutional  poetry  of  idea.  But  all  alike  are  brought  under  varying 
operations  of  similar  influences ;  or  whether  in  Saville,  Constance, 
Fanny,  or  Lucilla — the  picture  presented  is  still  the  picture  of  gifts 
misapplied — of  life  misunderstood.  The  Preacher  who  exclaimed, 
"  Vanity  of  vanities  !  all  is  vanity,"  perhaps  solved  his  own  mournful 
saying,  when  he  added  elsewhere,  "  This  only  have  I  found,  that  God 
made  men  upright — but  they  have  sought  out  many  inventions." 

This  work  was  first  published  anon)anously,  and  for  that  reason 
perhaps  it  has  been  slow  in  attaining  to  its  rightful  station  amongst  its 
brethren  — whose  parentage  at  first  was  openly  acknowledged.  Il 
compared  with  Pelham,  it  might  lose,  at  the  first  glance,  but  would 
perhaps  gain  on  any  attentive  reperusal. 

For  although  it  must  follow  from  the  inherent  difference  in  the 
design  of  the  two  works  thus  referred  to,  that  in  Godolphin  there  can 
be  little  of  the  satire  or  vivacity  which  have  given  popularity  to  its 
predecessor,  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  in  Godolphin  there  ought  to  be  a 
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more  faithful  illustration  of  the  even  polish  that  belongs  to  luxurious 
life, — of  the  satiety  that  pleasure  inflicts  upon  such  of  its  votaries  as  are 
worthy  of  a  higher  service.  The  subject  selected  cannot  admit  the 
same  facility  for  observation  of  things  that  lie  on  the  surface — but  it 
may  well  lend  itself  to  subtler  investigation  of  character — allov/  more 
attempt  at  pathos,  and  more  appeal  to  reflection. 

Regarded  as  a  story,  the  defects  of  Godolphin  most  apparent  to 
myself,  are  in  the  manner  in  which  Lucilla  is  re-intro<luced  in  the 
later  chapters,  and  in  the  final  catastrophe  of  the  hero  There  is  an 
exaggerated  romance  in  the  one,  and  the  admission  of  accident  as  a 
crowning  agency  in  the  other,  which  my  maturer  judgment  would 
certainly  condemn,  and  which  at  all  events  appear  to  me  out  of  keeping 
with  the  natural  events,  and  the  more  patient  investigation  of  moral 
causes  and  their  consequences,  from  which  the  previous  interest  of  the 
tale  is  sought  to  be  attained.  On  the  other  hand,  if  I  may  presume  to 
conjecture  the  most  probable  claim  to  favour,  which  the  work,  regarded 
as  a  whole,  may  possess  —  it  may  possibly  be  found  in  a  tolerably 
accurate  description  of  certain  phases  of  modern  civilisation,  and  in 
the  suggestion  of  some  truths  that  may  be  worth  considering  in  oui 
examination  of  social  influences  orin^'vi-^lnnl  conduct. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE   DEATH-BED   OP  JOHN   VERKON. — HIS   DYING   WORDS. — DKSORIPTIOH   OP   HIS 
DAUGHTER,   THE   HEROINE. — THE   OATH. 


"  Is  the  night  calm,  Constance?" 
"  Beautiful !  the  moon  is  up." 
"  Open  the  shutters  wider, — there. 
It  is  a  beautiful  night.  How  beautiful ! 
Come  hither,  my  child." 

The  rich  moonlight  that  now  shone 
through  the  windows,  streamed  on 
little  that  it  could  invest  with  poetical 
attraction.  The  room  was  small, 
though  not  squalid  in  its  character 
and  appliances.  The  bed-curtains,  of 
a  dull  chintz,  were  drawn  back,  and 
showed  the  form  of  a  man,  past 
middle  age,  propped  by  pillows,  and 
bearing  on  his  countenance  the  marks 
of  approaching  death.  But  what  a 
countenance  it  still  was !  The  broad, 
pale,  lofty  brow;  the  fine,  straight, 
Grecian  nose  ;  the  short,  curved  lip ; 
the  full,  dimpled  chin  ;  the  stamp  of 
gonius  in  every  line  and  lineament ; 
— these  still  defied  disease,  or  rather 
borrowed  from  its  very  ghastliness  a 
more  impressive  majesty.  Beside  the 
bed  was  a  table  spread  with  books  of 
a  motley  character.  Here  an  abstruse 
system  of  Calculations  on  Finance ; 
there  a  volume  of  wild  Bacchanalian 
Songs ;  here  the  lofty  aspirations  of 
Plato's  "  Phaedon ; "  and  there  the 
No.  131. 


last  speech  of  some  County  Paris  on  a 
Malt  Tax  :  old  newspapers  and  dusty 
pamphlets  completed  the  intellectual 
litter;  and  above  them  rose,  mourn- 
fully enough,  the  tall,  spectral  form 
of  a  half-emptied  phial,  and  a  cham- 
ber-candlestick, crested  by  its  ex- 
tinguisher. 

A  light  step  approached  the  bed- 
side, and  opposite  the  dying  man 
now  stood  a  girl,  who  might  have 
seen  her  thirteenth  year.  But  her 
features — of  an  exceeding,  and  what 
may  be  termed  a  regal  beauty — were 
as  fully  developed  as  those  of  one  who 
bad  told  twice  her  years ;  and  not  a 
trace  of  the  bloom  or  the  softness  of 
girlhood  could  be  marked  on  her 
countenance.  Her  complexion  was 
pale  as  the  whitest  marble,  but  clear, 
and  lustrous;  and  her  raven  hair, 
parted  over  her  brow  in  a  fashion 
then  uncommon,  increased  the  statue- 
like and  classic  effect  of  her  noble 
features.  The  expression  of  her 
countenance  seemed  cold,  sedate,  and 
somewhat  stern ;  but  it  might,  in 
some  measure,  have  belied  her  heart ; 
for,  when  turned  to  the  moonlight, 
you   might  see   that   her  eyes  were 
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filled  with  tears,  though  she  did  not 
«eep;  aud  you  might  tell  by  the 
quivering  of  her  lip,  that  a  little 
hesitaliou  in  replying  to  any  remark 
from  the  sufferer  arose  from  her  diffi- 
culty iu  commamliug  her  emotions. 

"  Constance,"  said  the  invalid,  after 
a  pause,  in  whicli  he  seemed  to  have 
been  gazing  with  a  quiet  heart  on  the 
soft  skies,  that,  blue  and  eloquent 
with  stars,  he  beheld  through  the 
unclosed  windows : — "  Constance,  the 
hour  is  coming;  I  feel  it  by  signs 
which  I  cannot  mistake.  I  shall  die 
this  night." 

"  Oh,  God  !— my  father  ! — my  dear, 
dear  father!"  broke  from  Constance's 
lips  ;  "  do  not  speak  thus — do  not — 
I  will  go  to  Doctor " 

"  No,  child,  no  ;  I  loathe— I  detest 
the  thought  of  help  !  They  denied  it 
me  while  it  was  yet  time.  They  left 
me  to  starve,  or  to  rot  in  gaol,  or  to 
hang  myself!  They  left  me  like  a 
dog,  and  like  a  dog  I  will  die!  I 
would  not  have  one  iota  taken  from 
the  justice — the  deadly  and  dooming 
weight  of  my  dying  curse."  Here 
violent  spasms  broke  on  the  speech 
of  the  sufferer ;  and  when,  by  medi- 
cine and  his  daughter's  attentions,  he 
had  recovered,  he  said,  in  a  lower  and 
calmer  key : — "  Is  all  quiet  below, 
Constance]  Are  all  in  bed?  The 
landlady— the  servants — our  fellow- 
lodgers  ] " 

"  All,  my  father." 

"  Ay ;  then  I  shall  die  happy. 
Thank  Heaven  you  are  my  only  nurse 
and  attendant.  I  remember  the  day 
when  I  was  ill  after  one  of  their  rude 
debauches.  Ill  ! — a  sick  headach — 
a  fit  of  the  spleen — a  spoiled  lapdog's 
illness !  Well :  they  wanted  me  that 
night  to  support  one  of  their  paltry 
measures — their  parliamentary  mea- 
sures. Aud  I  had  a  prince  feeling 
my  pulse,  and,  a  duke  mixing  my 
draught,  and  a  dozen  earls  sending 
their  doctors  to  me.  I  was  of  use  to 
(hem  then  I    Poor    me!    Head    me 


that  note,  Constance — Flamborough  s 
note.  Do  you  hesitate]  Read  it,  I 
say ! " 

Constance  trembled  and  complied. 

"  My  deak  Vernon, 

"  1  am  really  au  disespoir  to 
hear  of  your  melancholy  state; — so 
sorry  I  cannot  assist  you  ;  but  you 
know  my  embarrassed  circumstanceB. 
By  the  by,  I  saw  his  Royal  Highness 
yesterday.  '  Poor  Vernon !'  said  he ; 
'  would  a  hundred  pounds  do  him  any 
good  1'  So  we  don't  forget  you,  mon 
cher.  Ah !  how  we  missed  you  at 
the  Beefsteak  !  Never  shall  we  know 
again  so  glorious  a  bon  vivant.     You 

would  laugh  to  hear  L attempting 

to  echo  your  old  jokes.  But  time 
presses  :  I  must  be  off  to  the  House. 
You  know  what  a  motion  it  is ! 
Would  to  Heaven  you  were  to  bring 

it  on  instead  of  that  ass  T .  Adieu  ! 

1  wish  I  could  come  and  see  you;  but 
it  would  break  my  heart.     Can  I  send 
you  any  books  from  Hookham's? 
"  Yours  ever, 

"  Flambobouqh." 

"  This  is  the  man  whom  I  made 
Secretary  of  State,"  said  Vernon. 
"  Very  well  ! — oh,  it 's  very  well, — 
very  well  indeed  !  Let  me  kiss  thee, 
my  girl.  Poor  Constance  !  You  will 
have  good  friends  when  I  am  dead  ! 
they  will  be  proud  enough  to  be  kind 
to  Vernon's  daughter,  when  Death 
has  shown  them  that  Vernon  is  a 
loss.  You  are  very  handsome.  Your 
poor  mother's  eyes  and  hair— my 
father's  splendid  brow  and  lip ;  and 
your  figure,  even  now  so  stately ! 
Tliey  will  court  you :  you  will  have 
lords  and  great  men  enough  at  your 
feet ;  but  you  will  never  forget  this 
night,  nor  the  agony  of  your  father's 
death-bed  face,  and  the  brand  they 
have  burned  in  his  heart.  And  now, 
Constance,  give  me  the  Bible  in  which 
you  read  to  me  this  morning : — 
that  will  do : — stand  away  from  the 
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light  and  fix  your  eyes  on  mine,  and 
listen  as  if  your  soul  were  in  your 
ears. 

"  When  I  was  a  young  man,  toiling 
my  way  to  fortune  through  the 
laboursof  the  Bar, — prudent,  cautious, 
indefatigable,  confident  of  success, — 
certain  lords,  who  heard  I  possessed 
genius,  and  thought  I  might  become 
their  tool,  came  to  me,  and  besought 
me  to  enter  parliament.  I  told  them 
I  was  poor — was  lately  married — that 
my  public  ambition  must  not  be 
encouraged  at  the  expense  of  my 
private  fortunes.  They  answered,  that 
they  pledged  themselves  thosefortunes 
should  be  their  care.  I  yielded ;  I 
deserted  my  profession ;  I  obeyed 
their  wishes ;  I  became  famous — and 
a  ruined  man  !  They  could  not  dine 
without  me ;  they  could  not  sup  with- 
out me ;  they  could  not  get  drunk 
without  me ;  no  pleasure  was  sweet 
but  in  my  company.  What  mattered 
it  that,  while  I  ministeied  to  their 
amusement,  I  was  necessarily  heaping 
debt  upon  debt — accumulating  mise- 
ries for  future  years — laying  up  bank- 
ruptcy, and  care,  and  shame,  and  a 
broken  heart,  and  an  early  death  1 
But  listen,  Constance!  Are  you 
listening  1 — attentively  ? — Well !  note 
now,  I  am  a  just  man.  I  do  not 
blame  my  noble  friends,  my  gentle 
patrons,  for  this.  No  :  if  I  were  for- 
getful of  my  interests,  if  I  preferred 
their  pleasure  to  my  happiness  and 
honour,  that  was  my  crime,  and  I 
deserve  the  punishment !  But,  look 
you, — Time  wen,'  by,  and  my  con- 
stitution was  broken;  debts  came 
upon  me ;  I  could  not  pay ;  men 
mistrusted  my  word  ;  my  name  in 
the  country  fell !  With  my  health, 
my  geniui  deserted  me;  I  was  no 
longer  useful  to  my  party  ;  I  lost  my 
seat  in  parliament;  and  when  I  was 
on  a  sick  bed — you  remember  it, 
Constance — the  bailifis  came,  and  tore 
me  away  for  a  paltry  debt — the  value 
of  one  of  those  suppers  the  Prince 


used  to  beg  me  to  give  him.  From 
that  time  my  familiars  forsook  me! 
— not  a  visit,  not  a  kind  act,  not  a 
service  for  him  whose  day  of  work 
was  over  !  '  Poor  Vernon's  character 
was  gone !  Shockingly  involved — 
could  not  perform  his  promises  to  his 
creditors — always  so  extravagant — 
quite  unprincipled — must  give  him 
up !' 

"  In  those  sentences  lies  the  secret 
of   their    conduct.     They    did    not 
j  remember  that  for  them,  by  them, 
I  the  character  was  gone,  the  promises 
'•  broken,   the    ruin    incurred !     They 
!  thought  not  how  I  had  served  them  ; 
i  how  my  best  years  had  been  devoted 
I  to  advance  them — to   ennoble  their 
cause  in  the  lying  page  of  History ! 
All  this  was  not  thought  of :  my  life 
was  reduced  to  two  epochs — that  of 
use  to  them — that  not.     During  the 
first,   I    was  honoured ;    during   the 
last,   I   was  left   to   starve — to   rot ! 
Who  freed  me  from    prison  ] — who 
protects  me  now  ]     One  of  my  '  party" 
—my  '  noble  friends' — my  '  honour- 
able, right  honourable  friends  T  No !  a 
tradesman  whom  I  once  served  in  my 
holyday,  and  who  alone,  of  all   the 
world,  forgets  me  not  in  my  penance. 
You  see  gratitude,  friendship,  spring 
up  only  in  middle  life  ;  they  grow  not 
in  high  stations ! 

"  And  "now,  come  nearer,  for  my 
voice  falters,  and  I  would  have  these 
words  distinctly  heard.  Child,  girl 
as  you  are — you  I  consider  pledged 
to  record,  to  fulfil  my  desire — my 
curse !  Lay  your  hand  on  mine : 
swear  that  through  life  to  death, — 
swear  I  You  speak  not !  repeat  my 
words  after  me :" — Constance  obeyed  : 
— "  through  life  to  death  ;  through 
good,  through  ill,  through  weakness, 
through  power,  you  will  devote  your 
self  to  humble,  to  abase  t]iat  partj 
from  whom  your  father  received  in 
gratitude,  mortification,  and  death  t 
Swear  that  you  will  not  marry  a  pooj 
and  powerless  man,  who  cannot 
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minister  to  tlie  ends  of  that  solemn 
retribution  I  invoke !  Swear  tliat 
you  will  seek  to  marry  from  amongst 
the  great;  not  through  love,  not 
through  ambition,  but  through  hate, 
and  for  revenge !  You  will  seek  to 
rise  that  you  may  humble  those  who 
hflive  betrayed  me !  In  the  social 
walks  of  life  you  will  delight  to  gall 
their  vanities ;  in  state-intrigues,  you 
will  embrace  every  measure  that  can 
bring  them  to  their  eternal  downfall. 
For  this  great  end  you  will  pursue  all 
means  : — What !  you  hesitate  ?  Re- 
peat, repeat,  repeat! — You  will  iie, 
cringe,  fawn,  and  think  vice  not  vice, 
if  it  bring  you  one  jot  nearer  to 
Revenge!  With  this  curse  on  my 
foes  I  entwine  my  blessing,  dear,  dear 
Constance  on  you, — you,  who  have 
nursed,  watched,  all  but  saved  me ! 
God,  God  bless  you,  my  child ! "  And 
Vernon  burst  into  tears. 

It  was  two   hours  after  this  sin- 
gular scene,  and  exactly  in  the  third 


hour  of  morning,  tiiat  Vernon  woke 
from  a  short  and  troubled  sleep.  The 
grey  dawn  (for  the  time  was  the 
height  of  summer)  already  began  to 
labour  through  the  shades  and  against 
the  stars  of  night.  A  raw  and  com- 
fortless chill  crept  over  the  earth, 
and  saddened  the  air  in  the  death- 
chamber.  Constance  sate  by  her 
father's  bed,  her  eyes  lixed  upon  him, 
and  her  cheek  more  wan  than  ever 
by  the  pale  light  of  that  crude  and 
cheerless  dawn.  When  Vernon  woke, 
his  eyes,  glazed  with  death,  rolled 
faintly  towards  her,  fixing  and  dim- 
ming in  their  sockets  as  they  gazed  ; 
— his  throat  rattled.  But  for  one 
moment  his  voice  found  vent ;  a  ray 
shot  across  his  countenance  as  he 
uttered  his  last  words — words  that 
sank  at  once  and  eternally  to  the  core 
of  his  daughter's  heart — words  that 
ruled  her  life,  and  sealed  her  destiny : 
— "  Constance,  remember — the  Oath 
— Revenge  I " 


CHAPTER  II. 

BEUABE    ON     THE     TENURE    OP    LIFE. — THE     COFFINS     OF    GREAT     MEN     SELDOM 

NEQLECTED. CONSTANCE     TAKES     REFUGE     WITH     LADY      ERPINGHAM.  — THE 
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TEMPERAMENT. 


What  a  strange  life  this  is!  what 
puppets  we  are !  How  terrible  an 
enigma  is  Fate !  I  never  set  my  foot 
without  my  door,  but  what  the  fear- 
ful darkness  that  broods  over  the 
next  moment  rushes  upon  me.  How 
awful  an  event  may  hang  over  our 
hearts !  The  sword  is  always  above 
lis,  seen  or  invisible. 

And  with  this  life — this  scene  of 
darkness  and  dread — some  men  would 
have  us  so  contented  as  to  desire,  to 
ask  for  no  other ! 

Constance  was  now  without  a  near 
relation  in  the  world.     But  her  father 


predicted  rightly-:  vanity  supplied  the 
place  of  affection.  Vernon,  who  for 
eighteen  months  preceding  his  death 
had  struggled  with  the  sharpest 
afflictions  of  want — Vernon,  deserted 
in  life  by  all,  was  interred  with  the 
insulting  ceremonials  of  pomp  and 
state.  Six  nobles  bore  his  pall :  long 
trains  of  carriages  attended  his  fu- 
neral :  the  journals  were  filled  with 
outlines  of  his  biography  and  lamen- 
tations at  his  decease.  They  buried 
him  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  they 
made  subscriptions  for  a  monument  in 
the  very  best  sort  of  marble.     Lady 
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Erpmgham,  a  distant  connexion  of  the 
deceased,  invited  Constance  to  live 
with  her;  and  Constance  of  course 
consented,  for  she  had  no  alternative. 

On  the  day  that  she  arrived  at  Lady 
Erpingham's  house,  in  Hill  Street, 
there  were  several  persons  present  in 
the  drawing-room. 

"  I  fear,  poor  girl,"  said  Lady  Erp- 
ingham,  —  for  they  were  talking  of 
Constance's  expected  arrival,  —  "I 
fear  that  she  will  be  quite  abashed  by 
seeing  so  many  of  us,  and  under  such 
unhappy  circumstances." 

"  How  old  is  she]"  asked  a  beauty. 

"  About  thirteen,  I  believe." 

"Handsome]" 

"  I  have  not  seen  her  since  she  was 
seven  years  old.  She  promised  then 
to  be  very  beautiful :  but  she  was  a 
remarkably  shy,  silent  child." 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  said  the  groom  of 
the  chambers,  throwing  open  the 
door. 

With  the  slow  step  and  self-pos- 
sessed air  of  womanhood,  but  with  a 
far  haughtier  and  far  colder  mien  than 
women  commonly  assume,  Constance 
Vernon  walked  through  the  long 
apartment,  and  greeted  her  future 
guardian.  Though  every  eye  was  on 
her,  she  did  not  blush;  though  the 
Queens  of  the  London  World  were 
round  her,  her  gait  and  air  were  more 
royal  than  all.  Every  one  present 
experienced  a  revulsion  of  feeling. 
They  were  prepared  for  pity ;  this  was 
no  case  in  which  pity  could  be  given. 
Even  the  words  of  protection  died  on 
Lady  Erpingham's  lip,  and  she  it  was 
who  felt  bashful  and  disconcerted. 

I  intend  to  pass  rapidly  over  the 
years  that  elapsed  till  Constance  be- 
came a  woman.  Let  us  glance  at  her 
education.  Vernon  had  not  only  had 
her  instructed  in  the  French  and 
Italian ;  but,  a  deep  and  impassioned 
scholar  himself,  he  had  taught  her 
the  elements  of  the  two  great  lan- 
guages of  the  ancient  world.  The 
treasures     of    those    languages    she 


aftenvards    conquered    of    her    own 
accord. 

Lady  Erpingham  had  one  daughter, 
who  married  when  Constance  had 
reached  the  age  of  sixteen.  The  ad- 
vantages Lady  Eleanor  Erpingham 
possessed  in  her  masters  and  her 
governess,  Constance  shared.  Miss 
Vernon  drew  well,  and  sang  divinely; 
but  she  made  no  very  great  proficiency 
in  the  science  of  music.  To  say  truth, 
her  mind  was  somewhat  too  stern, 
and  somewhat  too  intent  on  other 
subjects,  to  surrender  to  that  most 
jealous  of  accomplishments  the  ex- 
clusive devotion  it  requires. 

But  of  all  her  attractions,  and  of 
all  the  evidences  of  her  cultivated 
mind,  none  equalled  the  extraor- 
dinary grace  of  her  conversation. 
Wholly  disregarding  the  conventional 
leading-strings  in  which  the  minds  of 
young  ladies  are  accustomed  to  be 
held  —  leading-strings,  disguised  by 
the  name  of  "proper  diffidence"  and 
"  becoming  modesty,"  —  she  never 
scrupled  to  share,  nay,  to  lead,  dis- 
cussions even  of  a  grave  and  solid 
nature.  Still  less  did  she  scruple  to 
adorn  the  common  trifles  that  make 
the  sum  of  conversation  with  the 
fascinations  of  a  wit,  which,  playful 
yet  deep,  rivalled  even  the  paternal 
source  from  which  it  was  inherited. 

It  seems  sometimes  odd  enough  to 
me,  that  while  young  ladies  are  so 
sedulously  taught  the  accomplish- 
ments that  a  husband  disregards,  they 
are  never  taught  the  great  one  he 
would  prize.  They  are  taught  to  be 
exhibitors;  he  wants  a  companioii. 
He  wants  neither  a  singing  animal,  nor 
a  drawing  animal,  nor  a  dancing 
animal ;  he  wants  a  talking  animal. 
But  to  talk  they  are  never  taught; 
all  they  know  of  conversation  is 
slander,  and  that  "  comes  by  nature." 

But  Constance  did  talk  beautifully . 
not  like  a  pedant,  or  a  blw,  or  a 
Frenchwoman.  A  child  would  have 
been  as  much  charmed  with  her  aa  a 
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scholar;  but  hoth  would  have  been 
charmed.  Her  father's  eloquence  had 
descended  to  her ;  but  in  him  eloquence 
commanded ;  in  her  it  won.  There 
was  another  trait  she  possessed  in  com- 
mon with  her  father :  Vernon  (as  most 
disappointed  men  are  wont)  had  done 
the  world  injustice  by  his  accusations. 
It  was  not  his  poverty  and  his  dis- 
tresses alone  which  had  induced  his 
party  to  look  coolly  on  his  declining 
day.  They  were  not  Avithout  some 
apparent  excuse  for  desertion — they 
doubted  his  sincerity.  It  is  true  that 
it  was  without  actual  cause.  No  mo- 
dern politician  had  ever  been  more 
consistent.  He  had  refused  bribes, 
though  poor  ;  and  place,  though  am- 
bitious. But  he  was  essentially — here 
is  the  secret — essentially  an  intriguant. 
Bred  in  the  old  school  of  policy,  he 
thought  that  manoeuvring  was  wis- 
dom, and  duplicity  the  art  of  govern- 


ing. Like  Lysander,*  he  loved  plot- 
ting, yet  neglected  self-interest.  There 
was  not  a  man  less  open,  or  more 
honest.  This  character,  so  rare  in  all 
countries,  is  especially  so  in  England. 
Your  blunt  squires,  your  politicians 
at  Bellamy's,  do  not  comprehend  it. 
They  saw  in  Vsrnon  the  arts  which 
deceive  enemies,  and  they  dreaded 
lest,  though  his  friends,  they  them- 
selves should  be  deceived.  This  dispo- 
sition, so  fatal  to  Vernon,  his  daughter 
inherited.  With  a  dark,  bold,  and 
passionate  genius,  which  in  a  man 
would  have  led  to  the  highest  enter- 
prises, she  linked  the  feminine  love  of 
secrecy  and  scheming.  To  borrow 
again  from  Plutarch  and  Lysander, 
"  When  the  skin  of  the  lion  fell  short, 
she  was  quite  of  opinion  that  it  should 
be  eked  out  with  the  fox's." 


•  Plutarch's  "  Life  of  Lysander." 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE   HERO  INTRODtJOED  TO  OUR   READERS  NOTICE. — DIALOGUE   BETWEEN   HIMSELF 
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CATASTROPHE   OF   HIS   SCHOOL    LIFE. 


"  Perot,  remember  that  it  is  to- 
morrow you  will  return  to  school," 
said  Mr.  Godolphin  to  his  only  son. 

Percy  pouted,  and  after  a  momentary 
silence  replied,  ''  No,  father,  I  think 
I  shall  go  to  Mr.  Saville's.  He  has 
asked  me  to  spend  a  month  with  him  ; 
and  he  says  rightly  that  I  shall  learn 
more  with  him  than  at  Dr.  Shallowell's, 
where  I  am  already  head  of  the  sixth 
form." 

"  Mr.  Saville  is  a  coxcomb,  and  you 
are  another  ! "  replied  the  father,  who, 
dressed  in  an  old  flannel  dressing- 
gown,  with  a  worn  velvet  cap  on  his 
head,  and  cowering  gloomily  over  a 
wretched  fire,  seemed  no  bad  ])cr.soni- 
fication  of  that  mixlaire  of  half  hypo- 


chondriac, half-miser,  which  he  was 
in  reality.  "  Don't  talk  to  me  of  going 
to  town,  sir,  or " 

"  Father,"  interrupted  Percy,  in  a 
cool  and  nonchalant  tone,  as  he  folded 
his  arms,  and  looked  straight  and 
shrewdly  on  the  paternal  face — "  fa- 
ther, let  us  understand  each  other. 
My  schooling,  I  suppose,  iJ  rather  an 
expensive  aflair?" 

"  You  may  well  say  that,  sir !  Ex- 
pensive ! — it  is  frightful,  horrible, 
ruinous ! — Expensive!  Twenty  pounds 
a-year  board  and  Latin ;  five  guineas 
washing ;  five  more  for  writing  and 
arithmetic.  Sir,  if  I  were  not  resolved 
that  you  should  not  want  education, 
though  you    may    want    fortune,    I 
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should — yes,   I   should What  do 

you  meau,  sir? — you  are  laughing! 
Is  this  your  respect,  your  gratitude,  to 
your  father?" 

A  slight  shade  fell  over  the  bright 
and  intelligent  countenance  of  the  hoy. 

"Don't  let  us  talk  of  gratitude," 
said  he,  sadly;  "  Heaven  knows  what 
either  you  or  I  have  to  be  grateful 
for  !  Fortune  has  left  to  your  proud 
name  but  these  bare  walls  and  a  hand- 
ful of  barren  acres ;  to  me  she  gave  a 
father's  affection — not  such  as  Nature 
had  made  it,  but  cramped  and  soured 
by  misfortunes." 

Here  Percy  paused,  and  his  father 
seemed  also  struck  and  affected.  "  Let 
us,"  renewed,  in  a  lighter  strain,  this 
singular  boy,  who  might  have  passed, 
by  some  months,  his  sixteenth  year, — 
"  let  us  see  if  we  cannot  accommodate 
matters  to  our  mutual  satisfaction. 
You  can  ill  afford  my  schooling,  and 
I  am  resolved  that  at  school  1  will  not 
stay.  Saville  is  a  relation  of  ours  ;  he 
has  taken  a  fancy  to  me  ;  he  has  even 
hinted  that  he  may  leave  me  his  for- 
tune ;  and  he  has  promised,  at  least, 
to  afford  me  a  home  and  hie  tuition 
as  long  as  I  like.  Give  me  free  pass- 
port hereafter  to  come  and  go  as  I 
list,  and  I  in  turn,  will  engage  never 
to  cost  you  another  shilling.  Come, 
sir,  shall  it  be  a  compact?" 

"  You  wound  me,  Percy,"  said  the 
father,  with  a  mournful  pride  in  his 
tone ;  "  I  have  not  deserved  this,  at 
least  from  you.  You  know  not,  boy 
— you  know  not  all  that  has  hardened 
this  heart ;  but  to  you  it  has  not  been 
hard,  and  a  taunt  from  you — yes,  that 
is  the  serpent's  tooth  ! " 

Percy  in  an  instant  was  at  his 
father's  feet ;  he  seized  both  his  hands, 
and  burst  into  a  passionate  fit  of  tears. 
"  Forgive  me,"  he  said,  in  broken- 
words  ;  "  I — I  meant  not  to  taunt  you. 
I  am  but  a  giddy  boy ! — send  me  to 
school ! — do  with  me  as  you  will !" 

"  Ay,"  said  the  old  man,  shaking  his 
head  gently,   "  you  kuow  not  what 


pain  a  son's  bitter  word  can  send  to 
a  parent's  heart.  But  it  is  all  natural, 
perfectly  natural !  You  would  reproaclj 
me  with  a  love  of  money,  it  is  the  sin 
to  which  youth  is  the  least  lenient. 
But  what !  can  I  look  round  the  world 
and  not  see  its  value,  its  necessity  ? 
Year  after  year,  from  my  first  man- 
hood, I  have  toiled  and  toiled  to  pre- 
serve from  the  hammer  these  last 
remnants  of  my  ancestor's  domains. 
Year  after  year  fortune  has  slipped 
from  my  grasp ;  and,  after  all  my 
efforts,  and  towards  the  close  of  a 
long  life,  I  stand  on  the  very  verge 
of  penury.  But  you  cannot  tell — no 
man  whose  heart  is  not  seared  with 
many  years  can  tell,  or  can  appreciate, 
the  motives  that  have  formed  my 
character.  "  You,  however," — and  his 
voice  softened  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  son's  head — "you,  however, — the 
gay,  the  bold,  the  young, — should  not 
have  your  brow  crossed  and  your  eye 
dimmed  by  the  cares  that  surround 
me.  Go!  I  will  accompany  you  to 
town ;  I  will  see  Saville  m^  self.  If 
he  be  one  with  whom  my  son  can,  at 
so  tender  an  age,  be  safely  trusted, 
you  shall  pay  him  the  visit  you  wish." 

Percy  would  have  replied,  but  his 
father  checked  him ;  and  before  the 
end  of  the  evening,  the  father  had 
resolved  to  forget  as  much  as  he 
pleased  of  the  conversation. 

The  elder  Godolphin  was  one  of 
those  characters  on  whom  it  is  vain 
to  attempt  making  a  permanent  im- 
pression. The  habits  of  his  mind  were 
diu'ably  formed :  like  waters,  they 
yielded  to  any  sudden  intrusion,  but 
closed  instantly  again.  Early  in  life 
he  had  been  taught  that  he  ought  to 
marry  an  heiress  for  the  benefit  of 
his  estate — his  ancestral  estate;  the 
restoration  of  which  he  had  been  bred 
to  consider  the  grand  object  and  am- 
bition of  life.  His  views  had  been 
strangely  baffled  ;  but  the  more  they 
were  thwarted  the  more  pertinaciously 
he  clung  to  them.     Naturally  kind 
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generous,  and  social,  he  had  sunk,  at 
length,  into  the  anchorite  and  the 
miser.  All  other  speculations  that 
should  retrieve  his  ancestral  honours 
had  failed  :  but  there  is  one  specula- 
tion that  never  fails — the  speculation 
oi  saving !  It  was  to  this  that  he  now 
indissolubly  attached  himself.  At 
moments  he  was  open  to  all  his  old 
habits  ;  but  such  moments  were  rare 
and  few.  A  cold,  hard,  frosty  penu- 
riousness  was  his  prevalent  charac- 
teristic. He  had  sent  his  son,  with 
eighteenpence  in  his  pocket,  to  a 
school  of  twenty  pounds  a-year ;  where, 
naturally  enough,  he  learned  nothing 
but  mischief  and  cricket :  yet  he  con- 
ceived that  his  son  owed  him  eternal 
obligations. 

Luckily  for  Percy,  he  was  an  espe- 
cial favourite  with  a  certain  not  uncele- 
brated character  of  the  nameof  Saville: 
and  Saville  claimed  the  privilege  of  a 
relation  to  supply  him  with  money  and 
receive  him  at  his  home.  Wild,  pas- 
sionate, fond  to  excess  of  pleasure,  the 
young  Godolphin  caught  eagerly  at 
these  occasional  visits;  and  at  each 
his  mind,  keen  and  penetrating  as  it 
naturally  was,  took  new  flights  and 
revelled  in  new  views.  He  was  already 
the  leader  of  his  school,  the  torment 
of  the  ma.ster,  and  the  lover  of  the 
master's  daughter.  He  was  sixteen 
years  eld,  but  a  character.  A  secret 
pride,  a  secret  bitterness,  and  an  open 
frit  and  recklessness  of  bearing,  ren- 


dered him  to  all  seeming  a  boy  n.ior« 
endowed  with  energies  than  affections. 
Yet  a  kind  word  from  a  friend's  lips 
was  never  ^vithout  its  effect  on  him, 
and  he  might  have  been  led  by  the 
silk  while  he  would  have  snapped  the 
chain.  But  these  were  his  boyish 
traits  of  mind  :  the  world  soon  altered 
them. 

The  subject  of  the  visit  to  Saville 
was  not  again  touched  upon.  A  little 
reflection  shewed  Mr.  Godolphin  how 
nugatorj'  were  the  promises  of  a  school- 
boy that  he  should  not  cost  his  father 
another  shilling;  and  he  knew  that 
Saville"s  house  was  not  exactly  the  spot 
in  which  economy  was  best  learned. 
He  thought  it,  therefore,  more  pru- 
dent that  his  son  should  return  to 
school. 

To  school  went  Percy  Godolphin ; 
and  about  three  weeks  afterwards, 
Percy  Godolphin  was  condemned  to 
expulsion  for  returning,  with  con- 
siderable unction,  a  slap  in  the  face 
that  he  had  received  from  Dr.  Shall  o- 
well.  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  father's 
arrival,  Percy  made  up  a  small  bundle 
of  clothes,  let  himself  drop,  by  the 
help  of  the  bed-curtains,  from  the 
window  of  the  room  in  which  he  was 
confined,  and  towards  the  close  of  a 
fine  summer's  evening,  found  himself 
on  the  highroad  between  ****  and 
London,  with  independence  at  his 
heart  and  (Saville's  last  gift)  ten 
guineas  in  his  pocket. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
pbbot's  first  adventure  as  a  free  aoent. 


It  was  a  fine,  picturesque  outline  of 
road  on  which  the  young  outcast  found 
himself  journeying,  whither  he  neither 
knew  nor  cared.  His  heart  was  full 
of  enterprise  and  the  unfleshed  valour 
of  inexperience.     He   had    proceeded 


several  miles,  and  the  dusk  of  the  even- 
ing was  setting  in,  when  he  observed  a 
stage  coach  crawling  heavily  up  a  hill, 
a  little  a-head  of  him,  and  a  tall,  well- 
shaped  man,  walking  alongside  of  it, 
and  gesticulating  somewhat  violently. 
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Godolpliin  remarked  him  with  some 
curiosity ;  and  the  man,  turning 
abruptly  round,  perceived,  and  in  his 
turn  noticed  very  inquisitively,  the  per- 
6on  and  aspect  of  the  young  traveller. 

"  And  how  now  ] "  said  he,  pre- 
sently, and  in  an  agreeable  though 
familiar  and  unceremonious  tone  of 
voice ;  "  whither  are  you  bound  this 
time  of  day  1 " 

"  It  is  no  business  of  yours,  friend," 
said  the  boy,  with  the  proud  petu- 
lance of  his  age;  "  mind  what  belongs 
to  yourself." 

"  You  are  sharp  on  me,  young  sir," 
returned  the  other :  "  but  it  is  our 
business  to  be  loquacious.  Know, 
sir," — and  the  stranger  frowned — 
"  that  we  have  ordered  many  a  taller 
fellow  than  yourself  to  execution,  for 
a  much  smaller  insolence  than  you 
seem  capable  of." 

A  laugh  from  the  coach  caused 
Godolphin  to  lift  up  his  eyes,  and  he 
saw  the  door  of  the  vehicle  half  open, 
as  if  for  coolness,  and  an  arch  female 
face  looking  down  on  him. 

"  You  are  merry  on  me,  I  see,"  said 
Percy;  "  come  out,  and  I'll  be  even 
with  you,  pretty  one." 

The  lady  laughed  j'et  more  loudly 
at  the  premature  gallantry  of  the 
traveller,  but  the  man,  without  heed- 
ing her,  and  laying  his  hand  on  Percy's 
shoulder,  said — 

"  Pray,  sir,  do  you  live  at  B****  ]" 
naming  the  town  they  were  now 
approaching. 

"  Not  I,"  said  Godolphin,  freeing 
himself  from  the  intrusion. 

"  You  will,  perhaps,  sleep  there  ]" 

"  Perhaps  I  shall." 

"  You  are  too  young  to  travel  alone." 

"  And  you  are  too  old  to  make  such 
impertinent  remarks,"  retorted  Godol- 
phin, reddening  with  anger. 

"  Faith,  I  like  this  spirit,  my  Hot- 
spur," said  the  stranger,  coolly.  "  If 
you  are  really  going  to  put  up  for 
the  night  at  R****,  suppose  we  sup 
together]" 


"And  who  and  what  are  youl" 
asked  Percy,  bluntly. 

"  Anything  and  everything  !  in 
other  words,  an  actor ! " 

"And  the  young  lady V 

"  Is  our  prima  donna.  In  fact, 
except  our  driver,  the  coach  holds 
none  but  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
our  company.  We  have  made  an 
excellent  harvest  at  A****,  and  we 
we  are  now  on  our  way  to  the  theatre 
at  B**** ;  pretty  theatre  it  is,  too, 
and  has  been  known  to  hold  seventy- 
one  pounds  eight  shillings."  Here 
the  actor  fell  into  a  revery ;  and  Percy, 
moving  nearer  to  the  coach-door, 
glanced  at  the  damsel,  who  returned 
the  look  with  a  laugh  which,  though 
coquettish,  was  too  low  and  musical 
to  be  called  bold. 

"  So  that  gentleman,  so  free  and  easy 
in  his  manners,  is  not  your  husband?" 

"  Heaven  forbid  !  Do  you  think  I 
should  be  so  gay  if  he  were ']  But, 
pooh  !  what  can  you  know  of  married 
life?  No!"  she  continued,  with  a 
pretty  air  of  mock  dignity ;  "  I  am 
the  Belvidera,  the  Calista,  of  the 
company ; — above  all  control,  all  hus- 
banding, and  reaping  thirty-three 
shillings  a-week." 

"  But  are  you  above  lovers  as  well 
as  husbands  ] "  asked  Percy,  with  a 
rakish  air,  borrowed  from  Saville. 

"  Bless  the  boy  !  No  :  but  then  my 
lovers  must  be  at  least  as  tall,  and  at 
least  as  rich,  and,  I  am  afraid,  at 
least  as  old,  as  myself." 

'•  Don't  frighten  yourself,  my  dear," 
returned  Percy ;  "  /  was  not  about  to 
make  love  to  you." 

"  Were  you  not  ]  Yes,  you  were, 
and  you  know  it.  But  why  will  not 
you  sup  with  usl" 

"  Why  not,  indeed  ? "  thought  Percy, 
as  the  idea,  thus  more  enticingly  put 
than  it  was  at  first,  pre-sed  upon  him. 
"  If  you  ask  me,"  said  he,  "  1  will." 

"  I  do  ask  you,  then,"  said  the 
actress ;  and  here  the  hero  of  the  com- 
pany turned  abruptly  round  with  a 
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theatrical  start,  and  exclaimed,  "  To 
sup  or  not  to  sup?  that  is  the  question." 

'•  To  sup,  sir,"  said  Godolphin. 

"  Very  well !  I  am  glad  to  hear  it. 
Had  you  not  better  mount,  and  rest 
yourself  in  the  coach  ]  You  can  take 
ray  place — I  am  studying  a  new  part. 
We  have  two  miles  farther  to  B**** 
vet." 


Percy  accepted  the  invitation,  and 

was  soon  by  tlie  side  of  the  pretty 
actress.  The  horses  broke  into  a  slow 
trot,  and  thus,  delighted  with  his  ad 
venture,  the  son  of  the  ascetic  Godob 
phin,  the  pupil  of  the  courtly  Saville, 
entered  the  town  of  B****,  and  com- 
menced his  fir.st  independent  cam- 
paign in  ilie  great  world. 


CHAPTER  V. 


THE    MUMMERS. OODOLPHIN    IN     LOVE. THE     EFFECT     OP     FANNT     MILMNGER  E 

ACTING    UPON    HIM. THE    TWO   OFFERS. — GODOLPHIN    QUITS    THE    PLAYERS. 


Our  travellers  stopped  at  the  first  inn 
in  the  outskirts  of  the  town.  Here 
they  were  shown  into  a  large  room  on 
the  ground-floor,  sanded,  with  a  long 
table  in  the  centre ;  and,  before  the 
supper  was  served,  Percy  had  leisure 
to  examine  all  the  companions  with 
whom  he  had  associated  himself. 

In  the  first  place,  there  was  an  old 
gentleman,  of  the  age  of  sixty-three, 
in  a  bob-wig,  and  inclined  to  be  stout, 
who  always  played  the  lover.  He 
was  equally  excellent  in  the  pensive 
Romeo  and  the  bustling  Rapid.  He 
had  an  ill  way  of  talking  off  the  stage, 
partly  because  he  had  lost  all  his  front 
teeth  :  a  circumstance  which  made 
him  avoid,  in  general,  those  parts  in 
which  he  had  to  force  a  great  deal  of 
laughter.  Next,  there  was  a  little 
girl,  of  about  fourteen,  who  played 
angels,  furies,  and  at  a  pinch,  was 
very  effective  as  an  old  woman. 
Thirdly,  there  was  our  free-and-easy 
cavalier,  who,  having  a  loud  voice 
and  a  manly  presence,  usually  per- 
formed the  tyrant.  He  was  great  in 
"  Macbeth,"  greater  in  "  Bombastes 
Furioso."  Fourthly,  came  this  gen- 
tleman's wife,  a  pretty,  slatternish 
woman,  much  painted.  She  usually 
performed  the  second  female — the 
confidant,     the    chambermaid  —  the 


Emilia  to  i\i& Desdem^na.  And  fifthly, 
was  Percy's  new  inamorata, — a  girl  ol 
about  one-and-twenty,  fair,  with  a  nez 
retrom<ise :  beautiful  aubui-n  hair,  tiiat 
was  always  a  little  dishevelled  ;  the 
prettiest  mouth,  teeth,  and  dimple 
imaginable;  a  natural  colour;  and  a 
person  that  promised  to  incline  here- 
after towards  that  roundness  of  pro- 
portion which  is  more  dear  to  the 
sensual  than  the  romantic.'  This  girl, 
whose  name  was  Fanny  Millinger, 
was  of  so  frank,  good-humoured,  and 
lively  a  turn,  that  she  was  the  idol  of 
the  whole  company,  and  her  supe- 
riority in  acting  was  never  made  a 
matter  of  jealousy.  Actors  may  be- 
lieve this,  or  not,  as  they  please. 

"But  is  this  all  your  company?" 
said  Percy. 

"  Ain  no!"  replied  Fanny,  taking 
off  her  bonnet,  and  curling  up  her 
tresses  by  the  help  of  a  dim  gla3.\ 
"  The  rest  are  provided  at  the  theatre 
along  with  the  candle-snuffer  and 
scene-shifters  ; — part  of  the  fixed  pro- 
perty. Why  won't  you  take  to  the 
stage  1  I  wish  you  would  !  you  would 
make  a  very  respectable — page." 

"  Upon  my  word  !"  said  Percy,  ex- 
ceedingly offended. 

"  Come,  come  !"  cried  the  actress, 
clapping  her  hands,  and  perfectly  un- 
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heeding  his  displeasure — "  Why  don't 
you  help  me  off  with  my  cloak  ? — why 
don't  you  set  me  a  chair  1 — why  don't 
you  take  this  great  box  out  of  my 

way? — why   don't  you  He.iven 

help  me  !"  and  she  stamped  her  httle 
foot  quite  seriously  on  the  floor.  "A 
pretty  person  for  a  lover  you  are  ! " 

"  Oho  !  then  I  am  a  lover,  you 
acknowledge  1" 

"  jS^onsense  ! — get  a  chair  next  me 
at  supper." 

The  young  Godolphin  was  perfectly 
fascinated  by  the  lively  actress ;  and 
it  was  with  no  small  interest  that  he 
stationed  himself  the  following  night 
in  the  stage-box  of  the  little  theatre 
at  *  *  *,  to  see  how  his  Fauny  acted. 
The  house  was  tolerably  well  filled, 
and  the  play  was  "  She  Stoops  to 
Conquer."  The  male  parts  were,  on 
the  whole,  respectably  managed ; 
though  Percy  was  somewhat  surprised 
to  observe  that  a  man,  who  had  joined 
the  corps  that  morning,  blessed  with 
the  most  solemn  countenance  in  the 
world — a  fine  Roman  nose,  and  a  fore- 
head like  a  sage's — was  now  dressed 
in  nankeen  tights,  and  a  coat  without 
skirts,  splitting  the  sides  of  the  gal- 
lery in  the  part  of  Tony  Lumphin. 
But  into  the  heroine,  Fanny  Millinger 
threw  a  grace,  a  sweetness,  a  simple, 
yet  dignified  spirit  of  true  love,  that 
at  once  charmed  and  astonished  all 
present.  The  applause  was  unbounded; 
and  Percy  Godolphin  felt  proud  of 
himself  for  having  admired  one  whom 
every  one  else  seemed  also  resolved 
upon  admiring. 

When  the  comedy  was  finished,  he 
went  behind  the  scenes,  and  for  the 
first  time  felt  the  rank  which  intellect 
bestows.  This  idle  girl,  with  whom 
he  had  before  been  so  familiar ;  who 
had  seemed  to  him,  boy  as  he  was, 
only  made  for  jesting,  and  coquetrj', 
and  trifling,  he  now  felt  to  be  raised 
to  a  sudden  eminence  that  startled 
and  abashed  him.  He  became  shy 
and  awkward,  and  stood  at  a  diatance 


stealing  a  glance  towards  her,  but 
without  the  courage  to  approach  and 
compliment  her. 

The  quick  eye  of  the  actress  de- 
tected the  effect  she  had  produced. 
She  was  naturally  pleased  at  it,  and 
coming  up  to  Godolphin,  she  touched 
his  shoulder,  and  with  a  smile  ren- 
dered still  more  brilliant  by  the  rcuge 
yet  unwashed  from  the  dimpled  cheeks, 
said — "  Well,  most  awkward  swain  ? 
no  flattery  ready  for  me  1  Go  to ! 
you  won't  suit  me  :  get  yourself 
another  empress ! " 

"  You  have  pleased  me  into  respect- 
ing you,"  said  Godolphin. 

There  was  a  delicacy  in  the  expres- 
sion that  was  very  characteristic  of 
the  real  mind  of  the  speaker,  though 
that  mind  was  not  yet  developed ;  and 
the  pretty  actress  was  touched  by  it 
at  the  moment,  though,  despite  the 
grace  of  her  acting,  she  was  by  nature 
far  too  volatile  to  think  it  at  all  ad- 
vantageous to  be  respected  on  the  long 
run.  She  did  not  act  in  the  after- 
piece, and  Godolphin  escorted  her 
home  to  the  inn. 

So  long  as  his  ten  guineas  lasted — 
which  the  reader  will  conceive  was 
not  very  long — Godolphin  stayed  with 
the  gay  troop,  as  the  welcome  lover 
of  its  chief  ornament.  To  her  he 
confided  his  name  and  history  :  she 
laughed  heartily  at  the  latter — for  she 
was  one  of  Venus's  true  children,  fond 
of  striking  mirth  out  of  all  subjects. 
"  But  what,"  said  she,  patting  his 
cheek  affectionately,  "  what  should 
hinder  you  from  joining  us  for  a  little 
while  ]  I  could  teach  you  to  be  an 
actor  in  three  lessons.  Come  now, 
attend  !  It  is  but  a  mere  series  of 
tricks,  this  art  that  seems  to  you  so 
admirable." 

Godolphin  grew  embarrassed.  There 
was  in  him  a  sort  of  hidden  pride  that 
could  never  endure  to  subject  itself 
to  the  censure  of  others.  He  had  no 
propensity  to  imitation,  and  he  had  a 
strong  susceptibility  to  the  ridiculous. 
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These  traits  of  mind  thus  early  deve- 
loped— which  in  later  life  prevented 
his  ever  finding  fit  scope  for  his 
natural  powers,  which  made  him  too 
proud  to  bustle  and  too  philosophical 
to  shine — were  of  service  to  him  on 
this  occasion,  and  preserved  him  from 
the  danger  into  which  he  might 
otherwise  have  fallen.  He  could  not 
be  persuaded  to  act :  the  fair  Fanny 
gave  up  the  attempt  in  despair. 
"  Yet  stay  with  us,"  said  she,  ten- 
derly, "  and  share  my  poor  earnings." 

Godolphin  started ;  and  in  the 
wonderful  contradictions  of  the  proud 
human  heart,  this  generous  offer  from 
the  poor  actress  gave  him  a  distaste, 
a  displeasure,  that  almost  reconciled 
him  to  parting  from  her.  It  seemed 
to  open  to  him  at  once  the  equivocal 
mode  of  life  he  had  entered  upon. 
"  No,  Fanny,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  I  am  here  because  I  resolved  to 
be  independent :  I  cannot,  therefore, 
choose  dependence." 

"  Miss  Millinger  is  wanted  instantly 
for  rehearsal,"  said  the  little  girl 
who   acted  fairies   and  old   women, 


putting  her  head  suddenly  into  the 
room. 

"  Bless  me  ! "  cried  Fanny,  starting 
up  ;  "  is  it  so  late  ?  Well,  I  must 
go  now.  Qood-by !  look  in  upon 
us — do !" 

But  Godolphin,  moody  and  thought- 
ful, walked  into  the  street ;  and  lo ! 
the  first  thing  that  greeted  his  eyes 
was  a  handbill  on  the  wall,  describing 
his  own  person,  and  offering  twenty 
guineas  reward  for  his  detention. 
"  Let  him  return  to  his  afflicted  pa- 
rent," was  the  conclusion  of  the  bill, 
i  "and  all  shall  be  forgiven." 

Godolphin  crept  back  to  his  apart- 
ment ;  wrote  a  long,  affectionate  let- 
ter to  Fanny ;  enclosed  her  his  watch, 
as  the  only  keepsake  in  his  power  ; 
gave  her  his  address  at  Saville's ;  and 
then,  towards  dusk,  once  more  sallied 
forth,  and  took  a  place  in  the  mail 
for  London.  He  had  no  money  for 
his  passage,  but  his  appearance  was 
such  that  the  coachman  readily 
trusted  him ;  and  the  next  morning 
at  daybreak  he  was  under  Saville's 
roof. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PKRCT   GODOLPHIN   THE   GUEST   OF   SAVILLE. — HE   ENTERS   THE   LIFE   OUAEDS 
AND    BECOMES    THE    FASHION,  ' 


"And  80,"  said  Saville,  laughing, 
"  you  really  gave  them  the  slip :  ex- 
cellent !  But  I  envy  you  your  adven- 
tures with  the  player  folk.  Gad  !  if 
I  were  some  years  younger,  I  would 
join  them  myself;  I  should  act  Sir 
Pertinax  Macsycopliant  famously ;  I 
have  a  touch  of  the  mime  in  me. 
Well !  but  what  do  you  propose  to 
do  ! — live  with  me? — eh  !" 

"Why,  I  think  that  might  be  the 
best,  and  certainly  it  would  be  the 
pleasantest,  mode  of  pa.ssing  my  life. 
But " 


"But  what?" 

"  Why,  I  can  scarcely  quarter  myself 
on  your  courtesy ;  1  should  soon  grow 
discontented.  So  I  shall  write  to  my 
father,  whom  I,  kindly  and  consi- 
derately, by  the  way,  informed  of  my 
safety  the  very  first  day  of  my  arrival 
at  B  *  *  *  *.  1  told  him  to  direot  his 
letters  to  your  house  ;  but  I  regiet  to 
find  that  the  handbill  which  so  fright- 
ened me  from  my  propriety  is  the 
only  notice  he  has  deigned  to  take 
of  my  whereabout.  I  shall  write 
to    him     therefore     again,    begging 
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him  to  let  me  enter  the  army. 
It  is  not  a  profession  I  much  fancy ; 
but  what  theni  I  shall  be  my  own 
master." 

"  Very  well  said  ! "  answered  Saville ; 
"and  here  I  hope  I  can  serve  you. 
If  your  father  will  pay  the  lawful  sum 
for  a  commission  in  the  Guards,  why, 
I  think  I  have  interest  to  get  you 
in  for  that  sum  alone — no  trifling 
favour." 

Godolphin  was  enchanted  at  this 
proposal,  and  instantly  wrote  to  his 
father,  urging  it  strongly  upon  him ; 
Saville,  in  a  separate  epistle,  seconded 
the  motion.  "  You  see,"  wrote  the 
\atter, — "you  see,  my  dear  sir,  that 
your  son  is  a  wild,  resolute  scapegrace. 
You  can  do  nothing  with  him  by 
schools  and  coercion  :  put  him  to  dis- 
cipline in  the  king's  service,  and  con- 
demn him  to  live  on  his  pay.  It  is  a 
cheap  mode,  after  all,  of  providing  for 
a  reprobate  ;  and  as  he  will  have  the 
good  fortune  to  enter  the  army  at  so 
early  an  age,  by  the  time  he  is  thirty, 
he  may  be  a  colonel  on  full  pay. 
Seriously,  this  is  the  best  thing  you 
can  do  with  him, — unless  you  have 
a  living  in  your  family." 

The  old  gentleman  was  much  dis- 
composed by  these  letters,  and  by  his 
son's  previous  elopement.  He  could 
not,  however,  but  foresee,  that  if  he 
resisted  the  boy's  wishes,  he  was  likely 
to  have  a  troublesome  time  of  it. 
Scrape  after  scrape,  difficulty  follow- 
ing difficulty,  might  ensue,  all  costing 
both  anxiety  and  money.  The  present 
offer  furnished  him  with  a  fair  excuse 
for  ridding  himself,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  of  further  provision  for  his  off- 
spring ;  and  now  growing  daily  more 
and  more  attached  to  the  indolent 
routine  of  solitary  economies  in  which 
he  moved,  he  was  glad  of  an  opportu- 
nity to  deliver  himself  from  future 
interruption,  and  surrender  his  whole 
soul  to  his  favourite  occupation. 

At  length,  after  a  fortnight's  delay 
ftnd  meditation,  he  wrote  shortly  to 


Saville  and  his  son ;  saying,  after 
much  reproach  to  the  latter,  that  if 
the  commission  could  really  be  pur- 
chased at  the  sum  specified,  he  was 
willing  to  make  a  sacrifice,  for  which 
he  must  pinch  himself,  and  conclude 
the  business.  This  touched  the  son, 
but  Saville  laughed  him  out  of  the 
twinge  of  good  feeling ;  and  very 
shortly  afterwards,  Percy  Godolphhi 

was  gazetted  as  a  comet  in  the 

Life-Guards. 

The  life  of  a  soldier,  m  peace,  is  in- 
dolent enough.  Heaven  knows  !  Percy 
liked  the  new  uniforms  and  the  new 
horses — all  of  which  were  bought  on 
credit.  He  liked  his  new  companions ; 
he  liked  balls ;  he  liked  flirting ;  he 
did  not  dislike  Hyde  Park  from  four 
o'clock  till  six  ;  and  he  was  not  very 
much  bored  by  drills  and  parade.  It 
was  much  to  his  credit  in  the  world 
that  he  was  the  protege  of  a  man  who 
had  so  great  a  character  for  profliga 'y 
and  gambling  as  Augustus  Saville ; 
and  under  such  auspices  he  found 
himself  launched  at  once  into  the  full 
tide  of  "good  society." 

Young,  romantic,  high-spirited — 
with  the  classic  features  of  an  Anti- 
nous,  and  a  very  pretty  knack  of 
complimenting  and  writing  verses — 
Percy  Godolphin  soon  became,  while 
yet  more  fit  in  years  for  the  nursery 
than  the  world,  "  the  curled  darling  " 
of  that  wide  class  of  high-born  women 
who  have  nothing  to  do  but  to  hear 
love  made  to  them, and  who,  all  artifice 
themselves,  think  the  love  sweetest 
which  springs  from  the  most  natural 
source.  They  like  boyhood  when  it 
is  not  bashful ;  and  from  sixteen  to 
twenty,  a  Juan  need  scarcely  go  to 
Saville  to  find  a  Julia. 

But  love  was  not  the  worst  danger 
that  menaced  the  intoxicated  boj'. 
Saville,  the  most  seductive  of  tutors 
— Saville  who,  in  his  wit,  his  bon  ton, 
his  control  over  the  great  world, 
seemed  as  a  god  to  all  less  ele- 
vated and  leas  aspiring, — Saville  ^ras 
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Godolphin's  constant  companion ;  and 
Saville  was  worse  than  a  profligate — 
he  was  a  gambler  !  One  would  think 
that  gaming  was  the  last  vice  that 
could  fascinate  the  young  :  its  avarice, 
its  grasping,  its  hideous  selfishness, 
its  cold,  calculating  meanness,  would, 
one  might  imagine,  scare  away  all  who 
have  yet  other  and  softerdeities  to  wor- 
ship. But,  in  fact,  the  fault  of  youth  is, 
that  it  can  rarely  resist  whatever  is  the 
Mode.  Gaming,  in  all  countries,  is 
the  vice  of  an  aristocracy.  The  young 
find  it  already  established  in  the  best 
circles ;  they  are  enticed  by  the  habit 
of  others,  and  ruined  when  the  habit 
becomes  their  own. 

"  You  look  feverish,  Percy,"  said 
Saville,  as  he  met  his  pupil  in  the 
Park.  "  I  don't  wonder  at  it :  you 
lost  infernally  last  night." 

"More  than  I  can  pay,"  replied 
Percy,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  No  !  you  shall  pay  it  to-morrow, 
for  you  shall  go  shares  with  me  to- 
night. Observe,"  continued  Saville, 
lowering  his  voice,  "  I   7iever  lose." 

"  How!  never?" 

"  Never,  unless  by  design.    I  play 


at  no  game  where  chance  only  pre- 
sides. Whist  is  my  favourite  game : 
it  is  not  popular  :  I  am  sorry  for  it.  I 
take  up  with  other  games,  I  am  forced 
to  do  it ;  but,  even  at  rouge  et  noir, 
I  carry  about  with  me  the  rules  of 
whist.     I  calculate — I  remember," 

"  But  hazard  ?  " 

"  I  never  play  at  that!"  said  Saville, 
solemnly.  "  It  is  the  devil's  game;  it 
defies  skill.  Forsake  hazard,  and  let 
me  teach  you  ecarte ;  it  is  coming 
into  fashion." 

Saville  took  great  pains  with  Go- 
dolphin  ;  and  Godolphin,  who  was  by 
nature  of  a  contemplative,  not  hasty 
mood,  was  no  superficial  disciple.  As 
his  biographer,  I  grieve  to  confess, 
that  he  became,  though  a  punctili- 
ously honest,  a  wise  and  fortunate 
gamester ;  and  thus  he  eked  out  be- 
times the  slender  profits  of  a  subal- 
tern's pay. 

This  was  the  first  great  deteriora- 
tion in  Percy's  mind — a  mind  which 
ought  to  have  made  him  a  very  dif- 
ferent being  from  what  he  became, 
but  which  no  vice,  no  evil  example, 
could  ever  entirely  pervert. 


CHAPTER  VII. 

bathle  bxoused  for  having  human  affeotions.-^godolphih  bees  oini 

WHOM    HE    NEVER   SEES    AGAIN. THE    NEW    ACTRESS. 


Saville  was  deemed  the  consum- 
mate man  of  the  world — wise  and 
heartless.  How  came  he  to  take  such 
gratuitous  pains  with  the  boy  Godol- 
phin 1  In  the  first  place,  Saville  had 
no  legitimate  children ;  Godolphin 
was  his  relation  :  in  the  second  place, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  hackneyed 
and  sated  men  of  the  world  are  fond 
of  the  young,  in  whom  they  recognise 
something — a  better  something — be- 
longing to  themselves.  In  Godol- 
phin's gentleness  and  courage,  Saville 


thought  he  saw  the  mirror  of  his  own 
crusted  urbanity  and  scheming  per- 
severance ;  in  Godolphin's  fine  ima- 
gination and  subtle  intellect  he  beheld 
his  own  cunning  and  hypocrisy.  The 
boy's  popularity  flattered  him ;  the 
boy's  conversation  amused.  No  man 
is  so  heartless  but  that  he  is  capable 
of  strong  likings,  when  they  do  not 
put  him  much  out  of  his  way :  it  was 
this  sort  of  liking  that  Saville  had  for 
Godolphin.  Besides,  there  was  yet 
another  reason  for  attachment,  which 
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might  at  first  seem  too  delicate  to 
actuate  the  refined  voluptuary ;  but 
examined  closely,  the  delicacy  va- 
nished. Saviiie  had  loved,  at  least 
had  offered  his  hand  to — Godolphin's 
mother(she  was  supposed  an  heiress  !) 
He  thought  he  had  just  missed  being 
Godolphin's  father  :  his  vanity  made 
him  like  to  show  the  boy  what  a  much 
better  father  he  would  have  been 
than  the  one  that  Providence  had 
given  him.  His  resentment,  too, 
against  the  accepted  suitor,  made  him 
love  to  exercise  a  little  spiteful  re- 
venge against  Godolphin's  father :  he 
was  glad  to  show  that  the  son  preferred 
where  the  mother  rejected.  All  these 
motives  combined  made  SaviUe  take, 
as  it  were,  to  the  young  Percy ;  and 
being  rich,  and  habitually  profuse, 
though  prudent,  and  a  shrewd  specu- 
lator withal,  the  pecuniary  part  of  his 
kindness  cost  him  no  pain.  But 
Godolphin,  who  was  not  ostentatious, 
did  not  trust  himself  largely  to  the 
capricious  fount  of  the  worldling's 
generosity.  Fortune  smiled  on  her 
boyish  votary  ;  and  during  the  short 
time  he  was  obliged  to  cultivate  her 
favours,  showered  on  him,  at  least  a 
aufficiency  for  support,  or  even  for 
display. 

Crowded    with    fine    people,    and 
blazing  with  light,  were  the  rooms  of 

the  Countess   of  B ,   as,   flushed 

from  a  late  dinner  at  Saville's,  young 
Godolphin  made  his  appearance  in 
the  scene.  He  was  not  of  those  nu- 
merous gentlemen,  the  stock-flowers 
of  the  parterre,  who  stick  themselves 
up  against  walls  in  the  panoply  of 
neckclothed  silence.  He  came  not  to 
balls,  from  the  vulgar  motive  of  being 
seen  there  in  the  most  conspicuous 
situation  —  a  motive  so  apparent 
among  the  stiff  exquisites  of  Eng- 
land. He  came  to  amuse  himself; 
and  if  he  found  no  one  capable 
of  amusing  him,  he  saw  no  neces- 
sity in  staying.  He  was  always  seen, 
therefore,     conversing,    or    dancing, 


or  listening  to  music — or  he  was 
not  seen  at  all. 

In  exchanging  a  few  words  with  a 

Colonel   D ,    a  noted  rou6  and 

gamester,  he  observed,  gazing  on  him 
very  intently — and  as  Percy  thought, 
very  rudely — an  old  gentleman  in  a 
dress  of  the  last  century.  Turn  where 
he  would,  Godolphin  could  not  rid 
himself  of  the  gaze ;  so  at  length  he 
met  it  with  a  look  of  equal  scrutiny 
and  courage.  The  old  gentleman 
slowly  approached.  "  Percy  Godolphin, 
I  think  i"  said  he. 

"  That  is  my  name,  sir,"  replied 
Percy.     "  Yours " 

"  No  matter  !  Yet  stay  !  you  shall 
know  it.  I  am  Henry  Johnstone — 
old  Harry  Johnstone.  You  have 
heard  of  him  I  —  your  father's  first 
cousin.  Well,  I  grieve,  3'oung  sir,  to 
find  that  you  associate  with  that  rascal 
Saville.  —  Nay,  never  interrupt  mt 
sir ! — I  grieve  to  find  that  you,  thus 
young,  thus  unguarded,  are  left  to  be 
ruined  in  heart  and  corrupted  in  na- 
ture by  any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  !  Yet  I  like  your  countecance ! 
—  I  like  your  countenance! — it  is 
open,  yet  thoughtful ;  frank,  and  yet 
it  has  something  of  melancholy.  You 
have  not  Charles's  coloured  hair ;  but 
you  are  much  younger — much.  I  am 
glad  I  have  seen  you  ;  I  came  here  on 
purpose  ;  good  night !  " — and  without 
waiting  for  an  answer,  the  old  man 
disappeared. 

Godolphin,  recovering  his  surprise, 
recollected  that  he  had  often  heard 
his  father  speak  of  a  rich  and  eccen- 
tric relation  named  Johnstone  :  this 
singular  interview  made  a  strong  but 
momentary  impression  on  him.  He 
intended  to  seek  out  the  old  man's 
residence ;  but  one  thing  or  another 
drove  away  the  fulfilment  of  the  in 
tention,  and  in  this  world  the  relations 
never  met  again. 

Percy ,  no  w  musingly  gliding  through 
the  crowd,  sank  into  a  seat  beside  a 
lady    of   forty-five,    who    sometimci 
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amused  herself  in  making  love  to  him 
— because  there  could  be  no  harm  in 
such  a  mere  boy! — and  presently 
afterwards,  a  Lord  George  Somebody 
sauntering  up,  asked  the  lady  if  he  had 
not  seen  her  at  the  play  on  the  pre- 
vious night. 

"  Oh,  yes  !  we  went  to  see  the  new 
actress.  How  pretty  she  is ! — so  un- 
affected too  ; — how  well  she  sings ! " 

"  Pretty  well — er  !  "  replied  Lord 
George,  passing  his  hand  through  his 
hair.  "Very  nice  girl — er! — good 
ankles.  Devilish  hot — er,  is  not  it — 
er — er  ?  What  a  bore  this  is  :  eh  ! 
Ah !  Godolphin  !  don't  forgot  Wat- 
tier's — er ! "  and  his  lordship  er^d 
himself  olF. 

"  What  actress  is  this  ? " 

"  Oh,  a  very  good  one,  indeed ! — 


came  out  in  '  Tht  fielle's  Stratagem.* 
We  are  going  to  see  her  to-morrow ; 
will  you  dine  with  us  early,  and  be 
our  cavalier^" 

"  Nothing  will   please  me  more 
Your  ladyship  has  dropped  your  hand- 
kerchief." 

"  Thank  you  ! "  said  the  lady,  bend- 
ing till  her  hair  touched  Godolphin's 
cheek,  and  gently  pressing  the  hand 
that  was  extended  to  her.  It  was  a 
wonder  that  Godolphin  never  became 
a  coxcomb. 

He  dined  at  Wattier's  the  next  day 
according  to  appointment :  he  went 
to  the  play ;  and  at  the  moment  his 
eye  first  turned  to  the  stage,  an  uni- 
versal burst  of  applause  indicated  the 
entrance  of  the  new  actress — Fanny 
Millinger ! 


CHAPTER  VHL 

AODOIiPBIn's    passion    for    the    stage. —  THE    DIFFERENCE    IT    ENGENDEKBD    \» 
niS    HABITS    OF    LIFE. 


Now  this  event  produced  a  great 
influence  over  Godolphin's  habits — 
and  I  suppose,  therefore,  I  may  add, 
over  his  character.  He  renewed  his 
acquaintance  with  the  lively  actress. 

"  What  a  change  !  "  cried  both. 

"The  strolling  player  risen  into 
celebrity ! " 

"  And  the  runaway  boy  polished 
into  fashion  I " 

"  You  are  handsomer  than  ever, 
Fanny." 

"  I  return  the  compliment,"  replied 
Fanny,  with  a  curtsey. 

And  now  Godolphin  became  a  con- 
stant attendant  at  the  theatre.  This 
led  him  into  a  mode  of  life  quite 
diflFerent  from  that  which  he  had 
lately  cultivated. 

There  are  in  London  two  sets  of 
idle  men  :  one  set,  the  butterflies  of 
ballB;    the  loungers  of   the  regular 


walks  of  society ;  diners  out ;  the 
"  old  familiar  faces,"  seen  everywhere, 
known  to  every  one  :  the  other  set,  a 
more  wild,  irregular,  careless  race,  who 
go  little  into  parties,  and  vote  balls  a 
nuisance  ;  who  live  in  clubs ;  frequent 
theatres ;  driye  about  late  o'  nights 
in  mysterious-looking  vehicles,  and 
enjoy  a  vast  acquaintance  among  the 
Aapasias  of  pleasure.  These  are  the 
men  who  are  the  critics  of  theatricals  : 
black -neck  clothed  and  well -booted, 
they  sit  in  their  boxes  and  decide  on 
the  ankles  of  a  dancer  or  the  voice  of 
a  singer.  They  have  a  smattering  of 
literature,  and  use  a  great  deal  of 
French  in  their  conversation :  they 
have  something  of  romance  in  their 
composition,  and  have  been  known  to 
marry  for  love.  In  short,  there  is  in 
their  whole  nature,  a  more  roving, 
liberal.  Continental  character  of  disai* 
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pation,  than  belongs  to  the  cold,  tame, 
dull,  prim,  hedge-clipped  indolence  of 
more  national  exquisitism.  Into  this 
set,  out  of  the  other  set,  fell  young 
Godolphin ;  and  oh  !  the  merry  morn- 
ings at  actresses'  houses;  the  jovial 
suppers  after  the  play ;  the  buoyancy, 
the  brilliancy,  the  esprit,  with  which 
the  hours,  from  midnight  to  cockcrow, 
were  often  pelted  with  rose-leaves  and 
drowned  in  Rhenish. 

By  degrees,  however,  as  Godolphin 
warmed  into  his  attendance  at  the 
playhouses,  the  fine  intellectual  some- 
thing that  lay  yet  undestroyed  at  his 
heart  stirred  up  emotions  which  he 
felt  his  more  vulgar  associates  were 
unfitted  to  share. 

There  is  that  in  theatrical  represen- 
tation which  perpetually  awakens 
whatever  romance  belongs  to  our 
character.  The  magic  lights ;  the 
pomp  of  scene ;  the  palace,  the  camp ; 
the  forest;  the  midnight  wold;  the 
moonlight  reflected  on  the  water;  the 
melody  of  the  tragic  rhythm ;  the 
grace  of  the  comic  wit;  the  strange 
art  that  gives  such  meaning  to  the 
poet's  lightest  word; — the  fair,  false, 
exciting  life  that  is  detailed  before  us 
— crowding  into  some  three  little 
hours  all  that  our  most  busy  ambition 
could  desire — love,  enterprise,  war, 
glory !  the  kindling  exaggeration  of 
the  sentiments  which  belong  to  the 


stage — like  our  own  in  our  boldest 
moments  :  all  these  appeals  to  our 
finer  senses  are  not  made  in  vain. 
Our  taste  for  castle -building  and 
visions  deepens  upon  us  ;  and  we  chew 
a  mental  opium  which  stagnates  all 
the  other  faculties,  but  wakens  that  of 
the  ideal. 

Godolphin  was  peculiarly  fascinated 
by  the  stage ;  he  loved  to  steal  away 
from  his  companions,  and,  alone,  and 
unheeded,  to  feast  his  mind  on  the 
unreal  stream  of  existence  that  mir- 
rored images  so  beautiful.  And  oh  ! 
while  yet  we  are  young — while  yet  the 
dew  lingers  on  the  green  leaf  of  spring 
— while  all  the  brighter,  the  more 
enterprising  part  of  the  future  is  to 
come — while  we  know  not  whether 
the  true  life  may  not  be  visionary  and 
excited  as  the  false — how  deep  and 
rich  a  transport  is  it  to  see,  to  feel,  to 
hear  Shakspeare's  conceptions  made 
actual,  though  all  imperfectlj*,  and 
only  for  an  hour !  Sweet  Arden  !  are 
we  in  thy  forest  1  —  thy  "  shadowy 
groves  and  unfrequented  glens  ] "' 
Eosalind,  Jaques,  Orlando,  have  you 
indeed  a  being  upon  earth  !  Ah ! 
this  is  true  enchantment !  and  whea 
we  turn  back  to  life,  we  turn  from 
the  colours  which  the  Claude  glass 
breathes  over  a  winter's  landscape 
to  the  nakedness  of  the  landscape 
itself! 


CHAPTER  IX. 

THB     UMAOr. A     KEW    DEFORMITY     IN    SAVILLE. — THE    NATURE    OF     WORLDLY 

LIAISONS. — GODOLPHIN    LEAVES    ENGLAND. 


But  then,  it  is  not  always  a  sustaiuer 
of  the  stage  delusion  to  be  enamoured 
of  an  actress :  it  takes  us  too  much 
behind  the  scenes.  Godolphin  felt 
this  so  strongly  that  he  liked  those 
plays  least  in  which  Fanny  performed. 
Off  the  stage  her  character  had  so 
No.  132. 


little  romance,  that  he  could  not  de- 
ceive himself  into  the  romance  of  her 
character  before  the  lamps.  Luckily, 
however,  Fanny  did  not  attempt 
Shakspeare.  She  was  inimitable  in 
vaudeville,  in  farce,  and  in  the  lighter 
comedv  ;  but  she  had  prudently  aban 
c  '  2 
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doned  tragedy  in  deserting  the  barn. 
She  was  a  girl  of  much  talent  and 
quickness,  and  discovered  exactly  the 
paths  in  which  her  vanity  could  walk 
without  being  wounded.  And  there 
was  a  'simplicity,  a  frankness,  about 
her  manner,  that  made  her  a  most 
agreeable  companion. 

The  attachment  between  her  and 
Godolphin  was  not,  very  violent ;  it 
was  a  silken  tie,  which  opportunity 
could  knit  and  snap  a  hundred  times 
over  without  doing  nmch  wrong  to 
the  hearts  it  so  lightly  united.  Over 
Godolphin  the  attachment  itself  had 
no  influence,  while  the  ejfucts  of  the 
attachment  had  an  influence  so  great. 

One  night,  after  an  absence  from 
town  of  two  or  three  days,  Godolphin 
returned  home  from  the  theatre,  and 
found  among  the  letters  waiting  his 
arrival  one  from  his  father.  It  was 
edged  with  black  ;  the  seal;  too,  was 
black.  Godolphin's  heart  misgave 
him  :  tremblingly  he  opened  it,  and 
read  as  follows: — 

"  Deak  Percy, 

"  I  have  news  for  you,  which 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  call 
good  or  bad.  On  the  one  hand,  your 
cor  ■'!,  that  old  oddity,  Harry  John- 
stone, is  dead,  and  has  left  you,  out  of 
his  immense  fortune,  the  poor  sum  of 
twenty  thousand  pounds.  But  mark  ! 
on  condition  that  you  leave  the  Guards, 
and  either  reside  with  me,  or  at  least 
leave  London,  till  your  majority  is 
attained.  If  you  refuse  these  condi- 
tions you  lose  the  legacy.  It  is  rather 
strange  that  this  curious  character 
should  take  such  pains  with  your 
morals,  and  yet  not  leave  me  a  single 
shilling.  But  justice  is  out  of  fashion 
nowadays;  your  showy  virtues  only 
are  the  rage.  I  beg,  if  you  choose  to 
come  down  here,  that  you  will  get  me 
twelve  yards  of  house-flannel ;  I  en- 
close a  pattern  of  the  quality.  Snugg, 
in  Oxford  Street,  near  Tottenham 
Court  Road,  is  my  man.     It  is  cer- 


tainly a  handsome  thing  in  old  John- 
stone :  but  so  odd  to  omit  me.  How 
did  you  get  acquainted  with  him  1 
The  twenty  thousand  pounds  will, 
however,  do  much  for  the  poor  pro- 
perty. Pray  take  care  of  it,  Percy, — 
pray  do. 

"  I  have  had  a  touch  of  the  gout,  for 
the  first  time.  I  have  been  too  luxu- 
rious :  by  proper  abstinence,  I  trust 
to  bring  it  down.  Compliments  to 
that  smooth  rogue,  Savillc. 

"Your  affectionate, 

"A.  G. 

"  P.  S.— Discharged  Old  Sally  for 
flirting  with  the  butcher's  boy  :  flirta- 
tions of  that  sort  make  meat  weigh 
much  heavier.  Bess  is  my  only  she- 
helpmate  now,  besides  the  old  creature 
who  shows  the  ruins  :  so  much  the 
better.  What  an  eccentric  creature 
that  Johnstone  was  !  I  hate  eccentric 
people." 

The  letter  fell  from  Percy's  hands. 
And  this,  then,  was  the  issue  of  his 
single  interview  with  the  poor  old 
man  !  It  was  events  like  these,  way- 
ward and  strange,  (events  which  che- 
quered his  whole  life,)  that,  secretly 
to  himself,  tinged  Godolphin's  cliarac- 
ter  with  superstition.  He  afterwards 
dealt  C071  amove  with  fatalities  and 
influences. 

You  may  be  sure  that  he  did  not 
sleep  much  that  night.  Early  the 
next  morning  he  sought  Savillc,  and 
imparted  to  him  the  intelligence  he 
had  received. 

"  Droll  enough  !  "  said  Saville,  lan- 
guidly, and  more  than  a  little  dis- 
pleased at  this  generosity  to  Godolphin 
from  another  :  for,  like  all  small- 
hearted  persons,  he  was  jealous ; 
"  droll  enough  1  Hem !  and  you 
never  knew  him  but  once,  and  then 
he  abused  me  ]  I  wonder  at  that ;  I 
was  very  ohliging  to  his  vulgar  son," 

"  What !  he  had  a  son,  then?" 

"  Some  two-legged  creature  of  that 
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sort,  raw  aud  bony,  dropped  into 
London,  like  a  ptarmigan,  wild,  and 
scared  out  of  his  wits.  Old  Johnstone 
was  in  the  country,  taking  care  of  his 
wife,  who  had  lost  the  use  of  her 
limbs  ever  since  she  had  been  married ; 
—  caught  a  violent — husband  —  the 
first  day  of  wedlock  !  The  boy,  sole 
Bon  and  heir,  came  up  to  Town  at  the 
age  of  discretion ;  got  introduced  to 
me  ;  I  patronised  him  ;  brought  him 
into  a  decent  degree  of  fashion ; 
played  a  few  games  at  cards  with  him  ; 
won  some  money ;  would  not  win  any 
more ;  ad\ised  him  to  leave  oft';  too 
young  to  play ;  neglected  my  advice ; 
went  on,  and,  d — n  the  fellow  !  if  he 
did  not  cut  his  throat  one  morning ; 
and  the  father,  to  my  astonishment, 
laid  the  blame  upon  me  !  " 

Godolphin  stood  appalled  in  speech- 
less disgust.  He  never  loved  Saville 
from  that  hour. 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  Saville,  care- 
lessly, "  he  had  lost  very  considerably. 
His  father  was  a  stern,  hard  man,  and 
the  poor  boy  was  frightened  at  the 
thought  of  his  displeasure.  I  suppose 
Monsieur  Papa  imagined  me  a  sort  of 
moral  ogre,  eating  up  all  the  little 
youths  that  fall  in  my  way !  since  he 
leaves  you  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
on  condition  that  you  take  care  of 
yourself,  and  shun  the  castle  I  live  in. 
Well,  well !  'tis  all  very  flattering  ! 
And  where  will  you  go?     To  Spain?" 

This  story  afiected  Percy  sensibly. 
He  regretted  deeply  that  he  had  not 
sought  out  the  bereaved  father,  and 
been  of  some  comfort  to  his  later 
hours.  He  appreciated  all  that  warmth 
cf  Bympathy,  that  delicacy  of  heart, 


which  had  made  the  old  man  com- 
passionate his  young  relation's  un- 
friended lot,  and  couple  his  gift  with 
a  condition,  likely,  perhaps,  to  limit 
Percy's  desires  to  the  independence 
thus  bestowed,  and  certain  to  remove 
his  more  tender  years  from  a  scene  of 
constant  contagion.  Thus  melancholy 
and  thoughtful,  Godolphin  repaired  to 
the  house  of  the  now  famous,  the  now 
admired  Miss  Millinger. 

Fanny  received  the  good  news  of 
his  fortune  with  a  smile,  and  the  bad 
news  of  his  departure  from  England 
with  a  tear.  There  are  some  attach- 
ments, of  which  we  so  easily  sound 
the  depth,  that  the  one  never  thinks 
of  exacting  from  the  other  the  sacri- 
fices that  seem  inevitable  to  more 
earnest  aftections.  Fanny  never 
dreamed  of  leaving  her  theatrical 
career,  and  accompanying  Godolphin  ; 
Godolphin  never  dreamed  of  demand- 
ing it.  These  are  the  connexions  of  the 
great  world  :  my  good  reader,  learn 
the  great  world  as  you  look  at  them ! 

All  was  soon  settled.  Godolphin 
was  easily  disembarrassed  of  his  com- 
mission. Six  hundred  a-year  from 
his  fortune  was  allowed  him  during 
his  minority.  He  insisted  on  sharing 
this  allowance  with  his  father;  the 
moiety  left  to  himself  was  quite  su;^,- 
cient  for  all  that  a  man  so  young 
could  require.  At  the  age  of  little 
more  than  seventeen,  but  with  a  cha- 
racter which  premature  independence 
had  half  formed,  and  also  half  ener- 
vated, the  young  Godolphin  saw  the 
shores  of  England  recede  before  him, 
sud  felt  himself  alone  in  the  universei 
— the  lord  of  his  own  fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

tHH  EDUCATION  OF  OOKSTANOK's  HHTD. 


Meanwhile,  Constance  Vernon  grew 
up  in  woma^nhood  and  beauty.  All 
around  her  contributed  to  feed  that 
stern  remembrance  which  her  fa- 
ther's dying  words  had  bequeathed. 
Naturally  proud,  quick,  susceptible, 
she  felt  slights,  often  merely  inci- 
dental, with  a  deep  and  brooding 
resentment.  The  forlorn  and  depen- 
dent girl  could  not,  indeed,  fail  to 
meet  with  many  bitter  proofs  that 
her  situation  was  not  forgotten  by 
a  world  in  which  prospentty  and  sta- 
tion are  the  cardinal  virtues.  Many 
a  loud  whi.sper,  many  an  intentional 
"  aside,"  reached  her  haughty  ear,  and 
coloured  her  pale  cheek.  Such  acci- 
dents increased  her  early-formed  aspe- 
rity of  thought ;  chilled  the  gushing 
flood  of  her  young  affections ;  and 
sharpened,  with  a  relentless  edge,  her 
bitter  and  caustic  hatred  to  a  society 
she  deemed  at  once  insolent  and  worth- 
less. To  a  taste  intuitively  fine  and 
noble,  the  essential  vulgarities, — the 
fierceness  to-day ;  the  cringing  to- 
morrow ;  the  veneration  for  power ; 
the  indifference  to  virtue,  which  cha- 
racterised the  framers  and  rulers  of 
"  society," — could  not  but  bring  con- 
tempt as  well  as  anger ;  and  amidst 
the  brilliant  circles,  to  which  so  many 
aspirers  looked  up  with  hopeless  am- 
bition, Constance  moved  only  to  ridi- 
cule, to  loathe,  to  despise. 

So  strong,  so  constantly  nourished, 
was  this  sentiment  of  contempt,  that 
it  lasted  with  equal  bitterness  when 
Constance  afterwards  became  the  queen 
and  presider  over  that  great  world  in 
■which  she  now  shone, — to  dazzle,  but 
not  to  rule,   Wluvt  J\t  first  might  have 


seemed  an  exaggerated  and  insane 
prayer  on  the  part  of  her  father, 
grew,  as  her  experience  ripened,  a 
natural  and  laudable  command.  She 
was  thrown  entirely  with  that  party 
amongst  whom  were  his  early  friends 
and  his  late  deserters.  She  resolved  to 
humble  the  crested  arrogance  around 
her,  as  much  from  her  own  desire,  as 
from  the  wish  to  obey  and  avenge  her 
father.  From  contempt  for  rank  rose 
naturally  the  ambition  of  rank.  The 
young  beauty  resolved  to  banish  love 
from  her  heart ;  to  devote  herself  to 
one  aim  and  object ;  to  win  title  and 
station,  that  she  might  be  able  to  give 
power  and  permanence  to  her  disdain 
of  those  qualities  in  others ;  and  in  the 
secrecy  of  night  she  repeated  the  vow 
which  had  consoled  her  father's  death- 
bed, and  solemnly  resolved  to  crush 
love  within  her  heart, and  marry  solely 
for  station  and  for  power. 

As  the  daughter  of  so  celebrated  a 
politician,  it  was  natural  that  Con- 
stance should  take  interest  in  politics. 
She  lent  to  every  discussion  of  state 
even  Is  an  eager  and  thirsty  ear.  She 
embraced  with  masculine  ardour  such 
sentiments  as  were  then  considered 
the  extreme  of  liberality;  and  she 
looked  on  that  career  which  society 
limits  to  man,  as  the  noblest,  the 
loftiest  in  the  world.  She  regretted 
that  she  was  a  woman,  and  prevented 
from  personally  carrying  into  effect  the 
sentiments  she  passionately  espoused. 
Meanwhile,  she  did  not  neglect,  nor 
suffer  to  rust,  the  bright  weapon  of  a 
wit  which  embodied,  at  times,  all  the 
biting  energies  of  her  contempt.  To 
iiisoleuee  she  retorted  sarcasm  ;  and, 
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early  able  to  see  that  society,  like  vir- 
tue, must  be  trampled  upon  in  order 
to  yield  forth  its  incense,  she  rose  into 
respect  by  the  hauteur  of  her  manner, 
the  bluntness  of  her  satire,  the  inde- 
pendence of  her  mind,  far  more  than 
by  her  various  accomplishments  and 
her  unrivalled  beauty. 

Of  Lady  Erpingham  she  had  nothing 
to  complain;  kind,  easy,  and  charac- 
terless, her  protectress  sometimes 
wounded  her  by  carelessness,  but 
never  through  design ;  on  the  con- 


trary, the  Countess  at  once  loved  and 
admired  her,  and  was  as  anxious  that 
her  protegee  should  form  a  brilliant 
alliance  as  if  she  had  been  her  own 
daughter.  Constance,  therefore,  loved 
Lady  Erpingham  with  sincere  and 
earnest  warmth,  and  endeavoured  to 
forget  all  the  commonplaces  and  little- 
nesses which  made  up  the  mind  of 
her  protectress,  and  which,  otherwise, 
would  have  been  precisely  of  that 
nature  to  which  one  like  Constance 
would  have  been  the  least  indulgent. 


CHAPTER  XL 


OOKVBRSATION     BETWEKK     lADY     EKPIHGHAM     AND     0ON8TAN0B. — PUSTHKB 
PARTIOULAKS   OF   GODOLPHIn's  FAMILT,    ETC. 


Lady  Erpingham  was  a  widow;  her 
jointure,  for  she  had  been  an  heiress 
and  a  duke's  daughter,  was  large  ;  and 
the  noblest  mansion  of  all  the  various 
seats  possessed  by  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  house  of  Erpingham  had 
been  allotted  by  her  late  lord  for  her 
widowed  residence.  Thither  she  went 
punctually  on  the  first  of  every  August, 
and  quitted  it  punctually  on  the  eighth 
of  every  January. 

It  was  some  years  after  the  date  of 
Godolphin's  departure  from  England, 
and  the  summer  followingthe  spring  in 
which  Constance  had  been  "  brought 
out ;"  and,  after  a  debut  of  such  splen- 
dour that  at  this  day  (many  years 
subsequent  to  that  period)  the  sensa- 
tion she  created  is  not  only  a  matter 
of  remembrance  but  of  conversation, 
Constance,  despite  the  triumph  of  her 
vanity,  was  not  displeased  to  seek 
some  refuge,  even  from  admiration, 
among  the  shades  of  Wendover  Castle. 

"  When,"  said  she  one  morning,  as 
she  was  walking  -with  Lady  Erping- 
ham upon  a  terrace  beneath  the  win- 
dows of  the  castle,  which  overlooked 
the  country  for  miles, — "  when  will 


you  go  with  me,  dear  Lady  Erping- 
ham, to  see  those  ruins  of  which  I 
have  heard  so  much  and  so  often,  and 
which  I  have  never  been  able  to  per- 
suade you  to  visit  ?  Look  !  the  day 
is  so  clear  that  we  can  see  their  outline 
now — there,  to  the  right  of  that  church ! 
— they  cannot  be  so  very  far  from 
Wendover." 

"  Godolphin  Priory  is  about  twelve 
miles  off,"  said  Lady  Erpingham;  "but 
it  may  seem  nearer,  for  it  is  situated 
on  the  highest  spot  of  the  county. 
Poor  Arthur  Godolphin  !  he  is  lately 
dead  ! "     Lady  Erpingham  sighed. 

"  I  never  heard  you  speak  of  him 
before." 

"  There  might  be  a  reason  for  my 
silence,  Constance.  He  was  the  per- 
son, of  all  whom  I  ever  saw,  who  ap- 
peared to  me,  when  I  was  your  age, 
the  most  fascinating.  Not,  Constance, 
that  I  was  in  love  with  him,  or  that 
he  gave  me  any  reason  to  become  so 
through  gratitude  for  any  affection 
on  his  part.  It  was  a  girl's  fancy, 
idle  and  short-lived — nothing  more  !" 

"And  the  young  Godolphin — tte 
boy  who,  at  so  early  an  age,  has  mad? 
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himself  known  for  his  eccentric  life 
abroad  1" 

"  Is  his  son  ;  the  present  owner  of 
those  ruins,  and,  1  fear,  of  little  more, 
unless  it  be  the  remains  of  a  legacy 
received  from  a  relation." 

"  Was  the  father  extravagant,  then  1" 

"  Not  he  !  But  his  father  had  ex- 
ceeded a  patrimony  greatly  involved, 
and  greatly  reduced  from  its  ancient 
importance.  All  the  lands  we  see 
yonder — those  villages,  those  woods 
— once  belonged  to  the  Godolphins. 
They  were  the  most  ancient  and  the 
most  powerful  family  in  this  part  of 
England;  but  the  estates  dwindled 
away  with  each  successive  generation, 
and  when  Arthur  Godolphin,  my 
Godolphin,  succeeded  to  the  property, 
nothing  was  left  for  him  but  the  choice 
of  three  evils — a  profession,  obscurity, 
or  a  wealthy  marriage.  My  father, 
who  had  long  destined  me  for  Lord 
Erpingham,  insinuated  that  it  was  in 
me  that  Mr.  Godolphin  wished  to  find 
the  resource  I  have  last  mentioned, 
and  that  in  such  resource  was  my 
only  attraction  in  his  eyes.  I  have 
some  reason  to  believe  he  proposed 
to  the  Duke ;  but  he  was  silent  to  nue, 
from  whom,  girl  as  I  was,  he  might 
have  been  less  certain  of  refusal." 

"  What  did  he  at  last?" 

"  Married  a  lady  who  was  supposed 
to  be  an  heiress ;  but  he  had  scarcely 
enjoyed  her  fortune  a  year  before  it 
became  the  subject  of  a  lawsuit.  He 
lost  the  cause  and  the  dowry ;  and, 
what  was  worse,  the  expenses  of  liti- 
gation, and  the  sums  he  was  obliged 
to  refund,  reduced  him  to  what,  for  a 
man  of  his  rank,  might  be  considered 
absolute  poverty.  He  was  thoroughly 
chagrined  and  soured  by  this  event ; 
retired  to  those  ruins,  or  rather  to  the 
small  cottage  that  adjoins  them,  and 
there  lived  to  the  day  of  his  death, 
shunning  society,  and  certainly  not 
exceeding  his  income." 

"  I  understand  you :  he  })ecanie 
parsimonious." 


"  To  the  excess  which  his  neigh- 
bours called  miserly." 

"  And  his  wifeV 

"  Poor  woman  !  she  was  a  mere  fine 
lady,  and  died,  I  believe,  of  the  same 
vexation  which  nipped,  not  the  life, 
but  the  heart  of  her  husband." 

"  Had  they  only  one  sonV 

"  Only  the  present  owner  :  Percy,  I 
think — yes,  Percy  ;  it  was  his  mother's 
surname — Percy  Godolphin." 

"  And  how  came  this  poor  boy  to 
be  thrown  so  early  on  the  world  1  Did 
he  quarrel  with  Mr.  Godolphin  ]" 

"  I  believe  not :  but  when  Percy 
was  about  sixteen,  he  left  the  obscure 
school  at  which  he  was  educated,  and 
resided  for  some  little  time  with  a 
relation,  Augustus  Saville.  He  stayed 
with  him  in  London  for  about  a  year, 
and  went  everywhere  with  him,  though 
so  mere  a  boy.  His  mannei's  w'ere,  I 
well  remember,  assured  and  formed.  A 
relation  left  him  some  moderate  legacy, 
and  afterwards  he  went  abroad  alone," 
"  But  the  ruins !  The  late  Mr. 
Godolphin,  notwithstanding  his  re- 
serve, did  not  object  to  indulging  the 
curiosity  of  his  neighbours ! " 

"  No  :  he  was  proud  of  the  interest 
the  ruins  of  his  hereditary  mansion 
so  generally  excited, — proud  of  their 
celebrity  in  print-shops  and  in  tours ; 
but  he  himself  was  never  seen.  The 
cottage  in  which  he  lived,  though  it 
adjoins  the  ruins,  was,  of  course, 
sacred  from  intrusion,  and  is  so  walled 
in,  that  that  great  delight  of  English 
visitors  at  show-places — peeping-in 
at  windows — was  utterly  forbidden. 
However  that  be,  during  Mr.  Godol- 
phin's  life,  I  never  had  courage  to 
visit  what,  to  me,  would  have  been 
a  melancholy  scene  :  now,  the  pain 
would  1)6  somewhat  less ;  and  since 
you  wish  it,  suppose  we  drive  over 
and  visit  the  ruins  to-morrow.  It  is 
the  regular  day  for  seeing  them,  by 
the  by." 

"  Not,  dear  Lady  Erpingham,  if  it 
give  you  the  least -" 
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"  My  sweet  girl,"  interrupted  La<ly 
Erpiugham,whenaservantapproiiched 
to  announce  visitors  at  the  castle. 

"  Will  you  go  into  the  saloon,  Con- 
stance?" said  the  elder  lady,  as,  think- 
ing still  of  love  and  Arthur  Godol- 
phin,  she  took  her  way  to  her  dressing- 
room  to  renovate  her  rouge. 

It  would  have  been  a  pretty  amuse- 
ment to  one  of  the  lesser  devils,  if, 
during  the  early  romance  of  Lady 


Erpingham's  feelings  towards  Arthur 
Godolphin,  he  hud  foreti)ld  her  the 
hour  when  she  would  tell  how  Arthur 
Godolphin  died  a  miser— j'.ist  five 
minutes  before  she  repaired  to  the 
toilette  to  decorate  the  cheek  of  age 
for  the  heedless  eyes  of  a  common 
acquaintance.  'Tis  the  world's  way  ! 
For  my  part,  I  would  undertake  to 
find  a  better  world  in  that  rookery 
opposite  my  windows. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


DBSORIPTION   OF   OODOLPIIIN's    HOUSE.  —  THE   FIRST   INTERVIEW. — ITS    EFFECT   ON 

CONSTANCE. 


"  But,"  asked  Constance,  as,  the  next 
day,  Lady  Erpingham  and  herself 
were  performing  the  appointed  pil- 
grimage to  the  ruins  of  Godolphin 
Priory,  "if  the  late  Mr.  Godolphin, 
as  he  grew  in  years,  acquired  a  turn* 
of  mind  so  penurious,  was  he  not 
enabled  to  leave  his  sou  some  addi- 
tion to  the  pied  de  terre  we  are  about 
to  visit!" 

"  He  must  certainly  have  left  some 
ready  money,"  answered  Lady  Erping- 
ham. "  But  is  it,  after  all,  likely 
that  so  young  a  man  as  Percy  Godol- 
phin could  have  lived  in  the  manner 
he  has  done  without  incurring  debts  ] 
It  is  most  probable  that  he  had  some 
recourse  to  those  persons  so  willing  to 
encourage  the  young  and  extravagant, 
and  that  repayment  to  them  will  more 
than  swallow  up  any  savings  his  father 
might  have  amassed." 

"  True  enough  ! "  said  Constance ; 
and  the  conversation  glided  into  re- 
marks on  avaricious  fathers  and  pro- 
digal sons.  Constance  was  witty  on 
the  subject,  and  Lady  Erpingham 
laughed  herself  into  excellent  humour. 

It  was  considerably  past  noon  when 
they  arrived  at  the  ruins.  The  carriage 
itopped  before  a  small  inn,   at  the 


entrance  of  a  dismantled  park ;  and, 
taking  advantage  of  the  beauty  of  the 
day,  Lady  Erpingham  and  Constance 
walked  slowly  towards  the  remains  of 
th(,  ?riory. 

The  scene,  as  they  approached,  was 
wild  and  pictui'esque  in  the  extreme. 
A  wide  and  glassy  lake  lay  stretched 
beneath  them:  on  the  opposite  side 
stood  the  ruins.  The  large  oriel  win- 
dow— the  Gothic  arch — the  broken, 
yet  still  majestic  column,  all  em- 
browned and  mossed  with  age,  were 
still  spared,  and  now  mirrored  them- 
selves in  the  waveless  and  silent  tide. 
Fragments  of  stone  lay  around,  for 
some  considerable  distance,  and  the 
whole  was  backed  by  hills,  covered 
with  gloomy  and  thick  woods  of  pine 
and  fir.  To  the  left,  they  saw  the 
stream  which  fed  the  lake,  stealing 
away  through  grassy  banks,  over- 
grown with  the  willow  and  pollard 
oak :  and  there,  from  one  or  two 
cottages,  only  caught  in  glimpses, 
thin  wreaths  of  smoke  rose  in  spires 
against  the  clear  sky.  To  the  right, 
the  ground  was  broken  into  a  thou- 
sand glens  and  hollows:  the  deer- 
loved  fern,  the  golden  broom,  were 
scattered  about  profusely;  and  hero 
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and  there  were  dense  groves  of  pol- 
lards ;  or,  at  verj-  rare  intervals,  some 
single  tree  decaying,  (for  all  round 
bore  the  seal  of  vassalage  to  Time,) 
but  mighty,  and  greenly  venerable  in 
its  decay. 

As  they  passed  over  a  bridge  that, 
on  either  side  of  the  stream,  emerged, 
as  it  were,  from  a  thick  copse,  tliey 
caught  a  view  of  the  small  abode  that 
adjoined  the  ruins.  It  seemed  covered 
entirely  with  ivy ;  and,  so  far  from 
diminishing,  tended  I'ather  to  incre  ise 
the  romantic  and  imposing  eflect  of 
the  crumbling  pile  from  which  it 
grew. 

They  opened  a  little  gate  at  the 
other  extremity  of  the  bridge,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  more,  they  stood  at 
the  entrance  to  the  Priory. 

It  was  an  oak  door,  studded  with 
nails.  The  jessamine  grew  upon 
either  side ;  and,  to  descend  to  a 
common-place  matter,  tliey  had  some 
difficulty  in  finding  the  bell  among 
the  leaves  in  which  it  was  embedded. 
When  they  had  found  and  touched 
it,  its  clear  and  lively  sound  rang  out 
in  that  still  and  lovely,  though  deso- 
late spot,  with  an  effect  startling  and 
impressive  from  its  contrast.  There 
is  something  very  fairylike  in  the 
cheerfulvoiceof  abellsoundingamong 
the  wilder  scenes  of  nature,  particu- 
larly where  Time  advances  his  claim 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  landscape ; 
for  the  cheerfulness  is  a  little  ghostly, 
and  might  serve  well  enough  for  a 
tocsin  to  the  elvish  hordes  whom  our 
footsteps  may  be  supposed  to  disturb. 

An  old  woman,  in  the  neat  peasant 
dress  of  our  country,  when,  taking  a 
little  from  the  fashion  of  the  last 
century,  (the  cap  and  the  kerchief,) 
it  assumes  no  ungraceful  costume, — 
replied  to  their  summons.  She  was 
the  solitary  cicerone  of  the  place.  She 
had  lived  there,  a  lone  and  childless 
widow,  for  thirty  years ;  and,  of  all 
the  persons  I  have  ever  seen,  would 
furnish  forth  the  best  heroine  to  one 


of  those  pictures  of  homely  life  which 
Wordsworth  has  dignified  with  the 
patriarchal  tenderness  of  his  genius. 

They  wound  a  narrow  passage,  and 
came  to  the  ruins  of  the  great  hall. 
Its  gothic  arches  still  sprang  lightly 
upward  on  either  side  ;  and,  opening 
a  large  stone  box  that  stood  in  a 
recess,  the  old  woman  showed  them 
the  gloves,  and  the  helmet,  and  the 
tattered  banners,  which  had  belonged 
to  that  Godolphin  who  had  fought 
side  by  side  with  Sidney  when  he, 
whose  life — as  the  noblest  of  British 
lyrists  hath  somewhere  said  —  was 
"  poetry  put  into  action,"  *  received  hia 
death-wound  in  the  field  of  Zutphen. 

Thence  they  ascended,  by  the  dilapi- 
dated and  crumbling  staircase,  to  a 
small  room,  in  which  the  visitors  were 
always  expected  to  rest  themselves, 
and  enjoy  the  scene  in  the  garden 
below.  A  large  chasm  yawned  where 
the  casement  once  was ;  and  round 
this  aperture  the  ivy  wreathed  itself 
in  fantastic  luxuriance.  A  sort  of 
ladder,  suspended  from  this  chasm  to 
the  ground,  afforded  a  convenience  for 
those  who  were  tempted  to  a  short 
excursion  by  the  view  without. 

And  the  view  was  templing !  A 
smooth  green  lawn,  surrounded  by 
shrubs  and  flowers,  was  ornamented 
in  the  centre  by  a  fountain.  The 
waters  were,  it  is  true,  dried  up  ;  but 
the  basin,  and  the  "  Triton  with  his 
wreathed  shell,"  still  remained.  A 
little  to  the  right  was  an  old  monkish 
sun-dial ;  and  through  the  green  vista 
you  caught  the  glimpse  of  one  of  those 
grey,  grotesque  statues  with  which 
the  taste  of  Elizabeth's  day  shamed 
the  classic  chisel. 

There  was  something  quiet  and 
venerable  about  the  whole  place ;  and 
when  the  old  woman  said  to  Con- 
stance, "Would  not  you  like,  my  lady, 
to  walk  down  and  look  at  the  sun-dial 
and  the  fountain  !"  Constance  felt  she 
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required  nothing  more  to  yield  to  her 
inclination.  Lady  Erpingham,  less 
adventurous,  remained  in  the  ruined 
chamber;  and  the  old  woman,  na- 
turally enough,  honoured  the  elder 
lady  with  her  company. 

Constance,  therefore,  descended  the 
rude  steps  alone.  As  she  paused  by 
the  fountain,  an  indescribable  and 
delicious  feeling  of  repose  stole  over 
a  mind  that  seldom  experienced  any 
sentimeiii  so  natural  or  so  soft.  The 
hour,  the  ^i illness,  the  scene,  all  con- 
spired to  liiU  the  heart  into  that 
dreaming  and  liulf-unconscious  revery 
in  which  poets  would  suppose  the 
hermits  of  elder  times  to  have  wasted 
a  life,  indolent,  and  yet  scarcely,  after 
all,  unwise.  "  Methinks,"  she  inly 
soliloquized,  "  while  I  look  around,  I 
feel  as  if  I  could  give  up  my  objects 
of  life  ;  renounce  my  hopes ;  forget  to 
be  artificial  and  ambitious  ;  live  in 
these  ruins,  and,"  (whispered  the  spirit 
within,)  "  loved  and  loving,  fulfil  the 
ordinary  doom  of  woman." 

Indulging  a  mood,  which  the  proud 
and  restless  Constance,  who  despised 
love  as  the  poorest  of  human  weak- 
nesses, though  easily  susceptible  to  all 
other  species  of  romance,  had  scarcely 
ever  known  before,  she  wandered  away 
from  the  lawn  into  one  of  the  alleys 
cut  amidst  the  grove  around.  Caught 
by  the  murmur  of  an  unseen  brook, 
she  tracked  it  through  the  trees,  as 
its  sound  grew  louder  and  louder  on 
her  ear,  till  at  length  it  stole  upon  her 
sight.  The  sun,  only  winning  through 
the  trees  at  intervals,  played  capri- 
ciously upon  the  cold  and  dark  waters 
as  they  glided  on,  and  gave  to  her,  as 
the  same  effect  has  done  to  a  thousand 
poets,  ample  matter  for  a  .simile  or  a 
moral. 

She  approached  the  brook,  and 
came  unawares  upon  the  figure  of  a 
young  man,  leaning  against  a  stunted 
tree  that  overhung  the  waters,  and 
occupied  with  the  idle  amusement  of 
iiropping  pebbles  in  the  stream.    She 


saw  only  his  profile ;  but  that  view  is, 
in  a  fine  countenance,  almost  alway.s 
the  most  striking  and  impressive,  and 
it  was  eminently  so  in  the  face  before 
her.  The  stranger,  who  was  scarcely 
removed  from  boyhood,  was  dressed 
in  deep  mourning.  He  seemed  slight, 
and  small  of  stature.  A  travelling 
cap  of  sables  contrasted,  not  hid,  light 
brown  hair  of  singular  richness  and 
beauty.  His  features  were  of-  that 
pure  and  severe  Greek  of  which  the 
only  fault  is,  that  in  the  very  perfec- 
tion of  the  chiselling  of  the  features 
there  seems  something  hard  and  stern. 
The  complexion  was  pale,  even  to 
wanness;  and  the  whole  cast  and  con- 
tour of  the  head  were  full  of  intellect, 
and  betokening  that  absorption  of 
mind  which  cannot  be  marked  in  any 
one  without  exciting  a  certain  vague 
curiosity  and  interest. 

So  dark  and  wondrous  are  the 
workings  of  our  nature,  that  there 
are  scarcely  any  of  us,  however  light 
and  unthinking,  who  would  not  be 
arrested  by  the  countenance  of  one  in 
deep  reflection — who  would  not  pause, 
and  long  to  pierce  into  the  mysteries 
that  were  agitating  that  world,  most 
illimitable  by  nature,  but  often  most 
narrowed  by  custom  —  the  world 
within. 

And  this  interest,  powerful  as  it  is, 
spelled  and  arrested  Constance  at 
once.  She  remained  for  a  minute 
gazing  on  the  countenance  of  the 
young  stranger,  and  then  she — the 
most  self  possessed  and  stately  of 
human  creatures  —  blushing  deeply, 
and  confused  though  unseen,  turned 
lightly  away  and  stopped  not  on  her 
road  till  she  regained  the  old  chamber 
and  Lady  Erpingham. 

The  old  woman  was  descanting 
upon  the  merits  of  the  late  lord  of 
Godolphin  Priory,  — 

"  For  though  they  called  him  close, 
and  so  forth,  my  lady,  yet  he  was 
generous  to  others ;  it  was  only  him- 
self he  pinched.     But,  to  be  sure,  the 
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present  squire  won't  take  after  him 
there." 

"  Has  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  been 
here  lately  ]"  asked  Lady  Erpingham. 

"  He  is  at  the  cottage  now,  my 
•ady/'  replied  the  old  woman.  "He 
came  two  daj's  ago." 

"  Is  he  like  his  father?" 

"  Oh !  not  near  ?o  fine-looking  a 
gentleman !  much  smaller,  and  quite 
pale-like.  He  .seems  sickly :  them 
foreign  parts  do  nobody  no  good.  He 
was  as  fine  a  lad  at  sixteen  years  old  as 
ever  I  seed ;  but  now  he  is  not  like 
the  same  thing." 

So  then  it  was  evidently  Percy  Go- 
dolphin  whom  Constance  had  seen  by 
the  brook  —  the  owner  of  a  home 
without  coffers,  and  estates  without  a 
rent-roll  —  the  Percy  Godolphin,  of 
whom,  before  he  had  attained  the  age 
when  others  have  left  the  college,  or 
even  the  school,  every  one  had  learned 


to  apeak — some  favourably,  all  with 
eagerness.  Ccmstance  felt  a  vague 
interest  respecting  him  spring  up  in 
her  mind  :  she  checked  it,  for  it  was 
a  sin  in  her  eyes  to  think  with  interest 
on  a  man  neither  rich  nor  powerful ; 
and  as  she  quitted  the  ruins  with 
Lady  Erpingham,  she  communicated 
to  the  latter  her  adventure.  She  was, 
however,  disingenuous;  for  though 
Godolphin's  countenance  was  exactly 
of  that  cast  which  Constance  most 
admired,  she  described  him  just  as 
the  old  woman  had  done;  and  Lady 
Erpingham  figured  to  herself,  from 
the  description,  a  little  yellow  man, 
with  white  hair  and  a  turned-up  nose. 
Oh  Truth  !  what  a  hard  path  is  thine  ! 
i  Does  anj^  keep  it  for  three  inches 
I  together  in  the  commonest  trifle? — 
and  yet  two  sides  of  my  library  are 
filled  with  histories ! 


CHAPTER  XHL 


A.    BALL   ANNOUNCED. — GODOLPHIN  S  VISIT   TO   WENDOVER    :ASTLE. — HIS   MANNERS 
AND    CONVERSATION. 


Lady  Erpingham  (besides  her 
daughter,  Lady  Eleanor,  married  to 
Mr.  Clare,  a  county  member,  of  large 
fortune)  was  Idessed  with  one  son. 

The  present  Earl  had  been  for  the 
last  two  years  abroad.  He  had  never, 
since  his  accession  to  his  title,  visited 
Wendover  Castle ;  and  Lady  Erping- 
ham one  morning  experienced  the 
delight  of  receiving  a  letter  from  him, 
dated  Dover,  and  signifying  his  inten- 
tion of  paying  her  a  visit.  In  honour 
of  this  event,  Lady  Erpingham  re- 
solved to  give  a  grand  ball.  Cards 
were  issued  to  all  the  families  in  the 
county ;  and,  among  others,  to  Mr. 
Godolphin. 

On  the  third  day  after  this  invita- 
tion had  been  sent  to  the  person  I 


have  last  named,  as  Lady  Erpingham 
and  Constance  were  alone  in  the 
saloon,  Mr.  Percy  Godolphin  was  an- 
nounced. Constance  blushed  as  she 
looked  up,  and  Lady  Erpingham  was 
struck  l>y  the  nobleness  of  his  address, 
and  the  perfect  self-possession  of  his 
manner.  And  yet  nothing  could  be 
so  different  as  was  his  deportment 
from  that  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  admire  —  from  that  mani- 
fested bj'  the  exquisites  of  the  day. 
The  calm,  the  nonchalance,  the  arti- 
ficial smile  of  languor,  the  evenness, 
so  insipid,  yet  so  irreproachable,  of 
English  manners  when  considered 
most  polished, — all  this  was  the  re- 
vense  of  Godolphin's  address  and  air. 
In  short,  in  all  he  said  or  did  there 
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was  something  foreign,  something 
unfamiliar.  He  was  abrupt  and  en- 
thusiastic in  conversation,  and  used 
gestures  in  speaking.  His  counte- 
nance lighted  up  at  every  word  that 
broke  from  him  on  the  graver  sub- 
jects of  discussion.  You  felt,  indeed, 
with  him,  that  you  were  with  a  man 
of  genius — a  wayward  and  a  spoiled 
man,  who  had  acquired  his  habits  in 
solitude,  but  his  graces  in  the  world. 

They  conversed  about  the  ruins  of 
the  Priory,  and  Const;ince  expressed 
her  admiration  of  their  romantic  and 
picturesque  beauty.  "Ah  !"  said  he, 
smiling,  but  with  a  slight  blush,  in 
which  Constance  detected  something 
of  pain ;  "  I  heard  of  your  visit  to  my 
poor  heaps  of  stone.  My  father  took 
great  pleasure  in  the  notice  they 
attracted.  When  a  proud  man  has 
not  riches  to  be  proud  of,  he  grows 
proud  of  the  signs  of  his  poverty  itself. 
This  was  the  case  with  my  poor  father. 
Had  he  been  rich,  the  ruins  would  not 
have  existed  :  he  would  have  rebuilt 
the  old  mansion.  As  he  was  poor,  he 
valued  himself  on  their  existence,  and 
fancied  magnificence  in  every  handful 
of  moss.  But  all  life  is  delusion  :  all 
pride,  all  vanity,  all  pomp,  are  equally 
deceit.  Like  the  Spanish  hidalgo,  we 
put  on  spectacles  when  we  eat  our 
cherries,  in  order  that  they  may  seem 
ten  times  as  big  as  they  are  ! " 

Constance  smiled ;  and  Lady  Erp- 
ingham,  who  had  more  kindness  than 
delicacy,  continued  her  praises  of  the 
Priory  and  the  scenery  round  it. 


"  The  old  park,"  said  she,  "  with 
its  wood  and  water,  is  so  beautiful ! 
It  wants  nothing  but  a  few  deer,  just 
tame  enough  to  come  near  the  ruins, 
and  wild  enough  to  start  away  as  you 
approach." 

"  Now  you  would  borrov>-  an  attrac- 
tion from  wealth,"  said  Godolphin, 
who,  unlike  English  persons  in  general, 
seemed  to  love  alluding  to  his  poverty: 
"  i(i  is  not  for  the  owner  of  a  ruined 
Priory  to  consult  the  aristocratic  en- 
chantments of  that  costly  luxury,  the 
Picturesque.  Alas  !  I  have  not  even 
wherewithal  to  feed  a  few  solitary 
partridges ;  and  I  hear,  that  if  I  go 
beyond  the  green  turf,  once  a  park,  I 
shall  be  warned  off  forthwith,  and  my 
very  qualification  disputed." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  shooting?"  said 
Lady  Erpingham. 

"  I  fancy  I  should  be ;  but  I  have 
never  enjoyed  the  sport  in  England." 

"  Do  pray  come,  then,"  said  Lady 
Erpingham,  kindly,  "  and  spend  your 
first  week  in  September  here.  I^et 
me  see  :  the  first  of  the  month  will 
be  next  Thursday ;  dine  with  us  on 
Wednesday.  We  have  keepers  and 
dogs  here  enough,  thanks  to  Kobert ; 
so  you  need  only  bring  your  gun." 

"  You  are  very  kind,  dear  Lady 
Erpingham,"  said  Godolphin  warmly: 
"  I  accept  your  invitation  at  once." 

"  Your  father  v\-as  a  very  old  friend 
of  mine,"  said  ihe  lady,  with  a  sigh. 

"  He  was  an  old  admirer,"  said  the 
gentleman,  with  a  bow. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

CONVERSATION    BETWEEN   GOI»OLPHIN    AND   CONSTANCE. — THE    OODNTRT   MFB   AND 
THE    TOWN    tlPB. 


And  Godolphin  carae  on  the  ap- 
pointed "Wednesday.  He  was  animated 
that  day  even  to  brilliancy.  Lady 
Erpingham  thought  him  the  most 
charming  of  men ;  and  even  Constance 
forgot  that  he  was  no  match  for  her- 
self Gifted  and  cultivated  as  she 
was,  it  was  not  without  delight  that 
she  listened  to  his  glowing  descrip- 
tions of  scenery,  and  to  his  playful, 
yet  somewhat  melancholy  strain  of 
irony  upon  men  and  their  pursuits. 
The  peculiar  features  of  her  mind 
made  her,  indeed,  like  the  latter  more 
than  she  could  appreciate  the  former; 
for  in  her  nature  there  was  more  bit- 
terness than  .sentiment.  Still,  his  rich 
language  and  fluent  periods,  even  in 
description,  touched  her  ear  and  fancy, 
though  they  sank  not  to  her  heart ; 
and  she  yielded  insensibly  to  the 
spells  she  would  almost  have  despised 
in  another. 

The  next  day,  Constance,  who  was 
no  very  early  riser,  tempted  by  the 
beauty  of  the  noon,  strolled  into  the 
gardens.  She  was  surprised  to  hear 
Godolphin's  voice  behind  her :  she 
turned  round,  and  he  joined  her. 

"  I  thought  you  were  on  your 
shooting  expedition  1" 

"  I  have  been  shooting,  and  I  am 
returned.  I  was  out  by  daybreak, 
and  I  came  back  at  noon  in  the  hope 
of  being  allowed  to  join  you  in  your 
ride  or  walk." 

Constance  smilingly  acknowledged 
the  compliment ;  and  as  they  passed 
up  the  straight  walks  of  the  old- 
fashioned  and  stately  gardens,  Godol- 
phin turned   the  conversation  upon 


the  varieties  of  garden  scenery ;  upon 
the  poets  who  have  described  those 
varieties  best ;  upon  that  difference 
between  the  town  life  and  the  country, 
on  which  the  brothers  of  the  minstrel 
craft  have,  in  all  ages,  so  glowingly 
insisted.  In  this  conversation,  certain 
points  of  contrast'  between  the  cha- 
racters of  these  two  young  persons 
might  be  observed. 

"  I  confess  to  you,"  said  Godolphin, 
"that  I  have  little  faith  in  the  per- 
manence of  any  attachment  professed 
for  the  country  by  the  inhabitants  of 
cities.  If  we  can  occupy  our  minds 
solely  with  the  objects  around  us, — if 
the  brook,  and  the  old  tree,  and  the 
golden  sunset,  and  the  summer  night, 
and  the  animal  and  homelj'  life  that 
we  survey, — if  these  can  fill  our  con- 
templation, and  take  away  from  us 
the  feverish  schemes  of  the  future, — 
then  indeed  I  can  fully  understand 
the  reality  of  that  tranquil  and  happy 
stale  which  our  elder  poets  have  de- 
scribed as  incident  to  a  country  life. 
But  if  we  carry  with  us  to  the  shade 
all  the  restless  and  perturbed  desires 
of  the  city ;  if  we  only  employ  present 
leisure  in  schein^s  for  an  agitated 
future — then  it  is  in  vain  that  wc 
affect  the  hermit,  and  fly  to  the  re- 
treat. The  moment  the  novelty  of 
green  fields  is  over,  and  our  projects 
are  formed,  we  wish  to  hurry  to  the 
city  to  execute  them.  We  have,  in  a 
word,  made  our  retirement  only  a 
nursery  for  schemes  now  springing 
up,  and  requiring  to  be  transplanted." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  Coustance, 
quickly;   "a.nd  who  would  pass  life 
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as  if  it  were  a  dream  ?  It  seems  to 
me  that  ^ve  put  retirement  to  the 
right  nse  when  we  make  it  only  sub- 
servient to  our  aims  iu  the  world." 

"  A  strange  doctrine  for  a  young 
beauty,"  thought  Godolpbin,  "  whose 
head  ought  to  be  full  of  groves  and 
love."  "  Then,"  said  he  aloud,  "  I 
must  rank  among  those  who  abuse 
the  purposes  of  retirement ;  for  I  have 
hitherto  been  flattered  to  think  that 
I  enjoy  it  for  itself.  Despite  the 
artificial  life  I  have  led,  everything 
that  speaks  of  nature  has  a  voice  that 
I  can  rarely  resist.     What  feelings 


created  in  a  city  can  compare  with 
those  that  rise  so  gently  and  so  un- 
bidden within,  us  when  the  trees  and 
the  waters  are  our  only  companions 
— our  only  sources  of  excitement  and 
intoxication]  Is  not  contemplation 
better  than  ambition  V 

"Can  you  believe  iti"  said  Con- 
stance, incredulously. 

"  I  do." 

Constance  smiled  ;  and  there  would 
have  been  contempt  in  that  beautiful 
smile,  had  not  Godolphin  interested 
her  in  spite  of  herself. 


CHAPTER  XV. 


THB    FEELINGS    OF    CONSTANCE    AND    GODOLPHIN     TOWARDS    EACH    OTHER. THB 

DISTINCTION    IN    THEIR  CHARACTERS. REMARKS   ON   THE   EFFECTS   PRODUCED 

BY    THE    WORLD    UPON    OODOLPHIN. THE     RIDE. RURAL    DESCRIPTIONS, — 

OMENS. THE    FIRST    INDISTINCT    CONFESSION. 


Every  day,  at  the  hour  in  which 
Constance  was  visible,  Godolphin  had 
loaded  the  keeper,  and  had  returned 
to  attend  upon  lier  movements.  They 
walked  and  rode  together ;  and  in  the 
evening,  Godolphin  hung  over  her 
chair,  and  listened  to  her  songs ;  for 
though,  as  I  have  before  said,  she  had 
but  little  science  in  instrumental 
music,  her  voice  was  rich  and  soft 
beyond  the  pathos  of  ordinary  singers. 
Lady  Erpingham  saw,  with  secret 
delight,  what  she  believed  be  a 
growing  attachment.  She  loved  Con- 
stance for  herself,  and  Godolphin  for 
his  father's  memory.  She  thought 
again  and  again  what  a  charming 
couple  they  would  make — so  hand- 
some —  so  gifted :  and  if  Prudence 
whispered  also  —  so  poor,  the  kind 
Countess  remembered,  that  she  her- 
self had  saved  from  her  ample  join- 
ture a  sum  which  she  had  always 
designed  as  a  dowry  for  Constance, 
and  which,  should  Godolphin  be  the 


bridegroom,  she  felt  she  should  have 
a  tenfold  pleasure  in  bestowing.  With 
this  fortune,  which  would  place  them, 
at  least,  in  independence,  she  united 
in  her  kindly  imagination  the  im- 
portance which  she  imagined  Godol- 
phin's  talents  must  ultimately  acquire ; 
and  for  which,  in  her  aristocratic 
estimation,  .she  conceived  the  senate 
the  only  legitimate  sphere.  She  said, 
she  hinted,  nothing  to  Constance ; 
but  she  suflFered  nature,  youth,  and 
companionship  to  exercise  their  sway. 
And  the  complexion  of  Godolphin's 
feelings  for  Constance  Vernon  did 
indeed  resemble  love — was  love  itself, 
thougli  rather  love  in  its  romance 
than  its  reality.  What  were  those  of 
Constance  for  him  ]  She  knew  not 
herself  at  that  time.  Had  she  been  of 
a  character  one  shade  less  ambitious, 
or  less  powerful,  they  would  have  been 
love,  and  love  of  no  common  character. 
But  within  her  musing,  and  self- 
possessed,  and  singularly  constituted 
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mind,  there  was,  as  yet,  a  limit  to 
every  sentiment,  a  chain  to  the  wings 
of  every  tliought,  save  those  of  one 
order ;  and  that  order  was  not  of  love. 
There  was  a  marked  difference,  in  all 
respects,  between  the  characters  of 
the  two  ;  and  it  was  singular  enough, 
that  that  of  the  woman  was  the  less 
romantic,  and  composed  of  the  simpler 
materials. 

A  volume  of  Wordsworth's  most 
exquisite  poetrj^  had  then  just  ap- 
peared. "  Is  not  this  wonderful,"  said 
Godolphin,  reciting  some  of  those 
lofty,  but  refining  thoughts  which 
characterise  the  Pastor  of  modern 
poets. 

Constance  shook  her  head. 

"  AVhat !  you  do  not  admire  it  ] " 

"  I  do  not  understand  it." 

"  What  poetry  do  you  admire  ] " 

"  This." 

It  was  Pope's  translation '  of  the 
•■•  Iliad." 

"  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure,"  said  Godol- 
phin, a  little  vexed  ;  "  we  all  admire 
this  in  its  way  :  but  what  else^' 

Constance  pointed  to  a  passage  in 
the  "  Palamon  and  Arcite"  of  Dryden. 

Godolphin  threw  down  his  Words- 
worth. "  You  take  an  ungenerous 
advantage  of  me,"  said  he.  "  Tell  me 
something  you  admire,  which,  at  least, 
I  may  have  the  privilege  of  disputing, 
— something  that  you  think  generally 
neglected." 

"  I  admire  few  things  that  are 
generally  neglected,"  answered  Con- 
stance, with  her  bright  and  proud 
smile.  "  Fame  gives  its  stamp  to  all 
metal  that  is  of  intrinsic  value." 

This  answer  was  quite  characteristic 
of  Constance  :  she  worshipped  fame  far 
more  than  tlie  genius  which  won  it. 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Godolphin,  "  let 
as  see  nov}  if  we  can  come  to  a  com- 
promise of  sentiment;"  and  he  took 
up  the  "Comus"  of  Milton. 

No  one  read  poetry  so  beautifully  : 
his  voice  was  so  deep  and  flexible  ; 
and  his  countenance  answered  so  well 


to  every  modulation  of  his  voice 
Constance  was  touched  by  the  reader 
but  not  by  the  verse.  Godolphin  had 
great  penetration ;  he  perceived  it, 
and  turned  to  the  speeches  of  Satan 
in  "  Paradise  Lost."  The  noble  coun- 
tenance before  him  grew  luminous 
at  once :  the  lip  quivered,  the  eye 
sparkled ;  the  enthusiasm  of  Godol- 
phin was  not  comparable  to  that  of 
Constance.  The  fact  was,  that  the 
broad  and  common  emotions  of  the 
intellectual  character  struck  upon  the 
right  key.  Courage,  defiance,  ambi- 
tion, these  she  comprehended  to  their 
fullest  extent;  but  the  rich  subtle- 
ties of  thought  which  mark  the  cold 
and  bright  page  of  the  "  Comus ;"  the 
noble  Platonism — the  high  and  rare 
love  for  what  is  abstractedly  good, 
these  were  not  "sonorous  and  trumpet- 
speaking  "  enough  for  the  heart  of  one 
meant  by  Nature  for  a  heroine  or  a 
queen,  not  a  poetess  or  a  philosopher. 

But  all  that  in  literature  was  deli- 
cate, and  half-seen,  and  ab.<tru.se,  had 
its  peculiar  charm  for  Godolphin.  Of 
a  reflective  and  refining  mind,  he  had 
early  learned  to  despise  the  common 
emotions  of  men  :  glory  touched  him 
not,  and  to  ambition  he  had  shut  his 
heart.  Love,  with  him — even  though 
he  had  been  deemed,  nor  unjustly,  a 
man  of  gallantry  and  pleasure — love 
was  not  compounded  of  the  ordinary 
elements  of  the  passions.  Pull  of 
dreams,  and  refinements,  and  intense 
abstractions,  it  was  a  love  that  seemed 
not  homely  enough  for  endurance,  and 
of  too  rare  a  nature  to  hope  for  sym- 
pathy in  return. 

And  so  it  was  in  his  intercourse 
with  Constance ;  both  were  continu- 
ally disappointed.  "You  do  not  feel 
this,"  said  Constance.  "  She  cannot 
understand  me,"  sighed  Godolphin. 

But  we  must  not  suppo.se — despite 
his  refinements,  and  his  reveries,  and 
his  love  for  the  intellectual  and  the  pure 
— that  Godolphin  was  of  a  stainless 
character  or  mind.     He  was  one  who, 
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naturally  full  of  decided  aud  uiarked 
qualities,  was,  Iw  the  peculiar  elements 
of  our  society,  rendered  a  doubtfil. 
motlej',  and  indistinct  character,  tinc- 
tured by  the  frailties  that  leave  us 
in  a  wavering  state  between  vice  and 
virtue.  The  energies  that  had  marked 
his  boyhood  were  dulled  and  crippled 
in  the  indolent  life  of  the  world.  His 
wandering  habits  for  the  last  few- 
years — the  soft  and  poetical  existence 
of  the  South  —  had  fed  his  natural 
romance,  and  nonrislied  that  passion 
for  contemplation  which  the  intellec- 
tual man  of  pleasure  so  commonly 
forms;  for  pleasure  lias  a  philosophy 
of  its  own  —  a  sad,  a  fanciful,  yet 
deep  pei'suasion  of  the  vanity  of  all 
things — a  craving  after  the  bright 
ideal — 

"  The  desire  of  the  niotli  for  tlie  star." 

Solomon's  thirst  for  pleasure  was 
the  companion  of  his  wisdom  :  satiety 
was  the  offspring  of  the  one — discon- 
tent of  the  other.  But  this  philoso- 
phy, though  seductive,  is  of  no  whole- 
some nor  useful  character ;  it  is  the 
philosophy  of  feelings,  not  principles 
— of  the  heart,  not  head.  So  with 
Sodolphin  :  he  was  too  refined  in  his 
moralising  to  cling  to  what  was  moral. 
The  simply  good  and  the  simply  bad 
he  left  for  us  plain  folks  to  discover. 
He  was  unattracted  by  the  doctrines 
of  right  and  wrong  which  serve  for  all 
men ;  but  he  had  some  obscure  and 
shadowy  standard  in  his  own  mind 
by  which  he  compared  the  actions  of 
others.  He  had  imagination,  genius, 
even  heart ;  was  brilliant  always, 
sometimes  profound  ;  graceful  in  so- 
ciety, yet  seldom  social :  a  lonely 
man,  yet  a  man  of  the  world  ;  gene- 
rous to  individuals,  selfish  to  the  mass. 
How  many  fine  qualities  worse  than 
thrown  away ! 

Who  will  not  allow  that  he  has  met 
many  such  men  1 — and  who  will  not 
follow  this  man  to  his  end  1 

One  day  (it  was  the  last  of  Godol- 


phin's  protracted  visit),  as  the  sun 
was  waning  to  its  close,  and  the  time 
was  unusually  soft  and  tranquil,  Con- 
stance and  Godolphin  were  returning 
slowly  home  from  their  customary 
ride.  They  passed  by  a  small  inn, 
bearing  the  common  sign  of  the 
"  Chequers,"  I'our.d  which  a  crowd  of 
peasants  were  assembled,  listening  to 
the  rude  music  which  a  wandering 
Italian  boy  drew  from  his  guitar.  The 
scene  was  rustic  and  picturesque  ;  and 
as  Godolphin  reined  in  his  hor.se 
and  gazed  on  the  group,  he  little 
dreamed  of  the  fierce  and  dark  emo- 
tions with  which,  at  a  far  distant 
period,  he  was  destined  to  revisit  that 
spot. 

"  Our  peasants,"  said  he,  as  they 
rode  on,  "  require  some  humanising 
relaxation  like  that  we  have  witnessed. 
The  music  and  the  morris-dance  have 
gone  from  England ;  and  instead  of 
providing,  as  formerly,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  grinded  labourer,  our 
legislators  now  regard  with  the  most 
watchful  jealousy  his  most  distant 
appi-oach  to  festivity.  They  cannot 
bear  the  rustic  to  be  merry  :  disorder 
and  amusement  are  words  for  the 
same  offence." 

"  I  doubt,"  said  the  earnest  Con- 
stance, "  whether  the  legislators  are 
not  right.' — For  men  given  to  amuse- 
ment are  easily  enslaved.  All  noble 
thoughts  are  grave." 

Thus  talking,  they  passed  a  shallow 
ford  in  the  stream.  "  We  are  not  fai 
from  the  Priory,"  said  Godolphin, 
pointing  to  its  ruins,  that  rose  greyly 
in  the  evening  skies  from  the  green 
woods  around  it. 

Constance  sighed  involuntarily.  She 
felt  pain  in  being  reminded  of  the 
slender  fortunes  of  her  companion. 
Ascending  the  gentle  hill  that  swelled 
from  the  stream,  she  now,  to  turn  the 
current  of  her  thoughts,  pointed  ad- 
miringly to  the  blue  course  of  the 
waters,  as  they  wound  through  their 
banks.      And    deep,   dark; 
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rushing,  even  at  that  still  hour,  went 
the  stream  through  the  boughs  that 
swept  over  its  surface.  Here  and 
there  the  banks  suddenly  shelved 
down,  mii)gling  with  the  waves  ;  then 
abruptly  they  rose,  overspread  with 
thick  and  tangled  umbrage,  several 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Godolphin, 
"  that  at  times  a  feeling  comes  over, 
as  we  gaze  upon  certain  places,  which 
associates  tlie  scene  either  with 
some  dim-remembered  and  dream- 
like images  of  the  Past,  or  with  a 
prophetic  and  fearful  omen  of  the 
Future.  As  I  gaze  now  upon  the 
spot  —  those  banks  —  that  whirling 
river  —  it  seems  as  if  my  destiny 
claimed  a  mysterious  sympathy  with 
the  scene  :  when — how — wherefore — 
1  know  not — guess  not :  only  this 
shadowy  and  chilling  sentiment  un- 
accountably creeps  over  me.  Every 
one  has  known  a  similar  strange,  in- 
distinct feeling  at  certain  times  and 
places,  and  with  a  similar  inability  to 
trace  the  cause.  And  yet,  is  it  not 
singular  that  in  poetry,  which  wears 
most  feelings  to  an  echo,  I  have  never 
met  with  any  attempt  to  describe  it  ?" 

"  Because  poetry,"  said  Constance, 
"  is,  after  all,  but  a  hackneyed  imita- 
tion of  the  most  common  thoughts, 
giving  them  merely  a  gloss  by  the 
brilliancy  of  verse.  And  yet  how  little 
poets  know  !  They  imagine,  and  they 
imitate  ; — behold  all  their  secrets  !  " 

"  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Go- 
dolphin,  musingly  ;  "  and  I,  who  have 
often  vainly  fancied  I  had  the  poeti- 
cal temperament,  have  been  so  chilled 
and  sickened  by  the  characteristics 
of  the  tribe,  that  I  have  checked  its 
impulses  with  a  sort  of  disdain  ;  and 
thus  the  Ideal,  having  no  vent  in  me, 
preys  within,  creating  a  thousand  un- 
defined dreams  and  unwilling  super- 
stitions, making  me  enamoured  of 
the  Shadowy  and  Unknown,  and  dis- 
satisfying me  with  the  petty  ambitions 
of  the  world." 


"You  will  awake  hereafter,"  said 
Constance,  earnestly. 

Oodolphin  shook  his  head,  and 
replied  not. 

Their  way  now  lay  along  a  greeu 
lane  that  gradually  wotind  round  a 
hill  commanding  a  view  of  great  rich- 
ness and  beauty.  Cottages,  and  spires, 
and  groves,  gave  life — but  it  was  scat- 
tered and  remote  life — to  the  scene ; 
and  the  broad  stream,  whose  waves, 
softened  in  the  distance,  did  not  seem 
to  break  the  even  surface  of  the  tide, 
flowed  onward,  glowing  in  the  sun- 
light, till  it  was  lost  among  dark  and 
luxuriant  woods. 

Both  once  more  arrested  their  horse.s 
by  a  common  impulse,  and  both  be- 
came suddenly  silent  as  they  gazed. 
Godolphin  was  the  first  to  speak  :  it 
brought  to  his  memory  a  scene  in 
that  delicious  land,  whose  Southern 
loveliness  Claude  has  transfused  to 
the  canvass,  and  De  Stael  to  the  page, 
With  his  own  impassioned  and  earnest 
language,  he  spoke  to  Constance  of 
that  scene  and  that  country.  Every 
tree  before  him  furnished  matter  for 
his  illustration  or  his  contrast ;  and, 
as  she  heard  that  magic  voice,  and 
speaking,  too,  of  a  country  dedicated 
to  love,  Constance  listened  with  glis- 
tening eyes,  and  a  cheek  which  he — 
consummate  master  of  the  secrets  of 
wom.anhood — perceived  was  eloquent 
with  thoughts  which  she  knew  not, 
but  which  lie  interpreted  to  the  letter 

"  And  in  such  a  spot,"  said  he,  con- 
tinuing, and  fixing  his  deep  and 
animated  gaze  on  her, — "  in  such  a 
spot  I  could  have  stayed  for  ever  but 
for  one  recollection,  one  feeling — I 
shovld  have  been  too  much  alone  !  In 
a  wild,  or  a  grand,  or  even  a  barren 
country,  we  may  live  in  solitude,  and 
find  fit  food  for  thought ;  but  not  in 
one  so  soft,  so  subduing,  as  that  which 
I  saw  and  see.  Love  comes  over  us 
then  in  spite  of  ourselves  ;  and  I  feel 
— I  feel  now — "  his  voice  trembled  as 
he  spoke — "  that  anj  secret  we  may 
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b«fore  have  nursed,  (hough  hitherto 
unacknowledged,  makes  itself  at 
length  a  voice.  We  are  oppressed 
with  the  desire  to  be  loved  ;  we  long 
for  the  courage  to  say  we  love." 

Never  before  had  Godolphin,  though 
constantly  verging  into  sentiment, 
spoken  to  Constance  in  so  plain  a 
language.  Eye,  voice,  cheek— all 
spoke.  She  felt  that  ke  had  confessed 
he  Icved  her  !  And  was  she  not 
happy  at  that  thouglit  i.  She  was :  it 
was  her  happiest  moment.  But,  in 
that  sort    of   vague   and    indistinct 


shrinking  from  the  subject  with 
which  a  woman  who  loves  hears  3 
disclosure  of  Ioac  from  him  on  whose 
lips  it  is  most  sweet,  she  muttered 
some  confused  attempt  to  change  the 
subject,  and  quickened  her  horse's 
pace.  Godolphin  did  not  renew  the 
topic  so  interesting  and  so  dangerous 
only,  as  with  the  winding  of  th« 
road  the  landscape  gradually  fade(' 
from  their  view,  he  said,  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  to  himself, — 'How  long, 
how  fondly,  shall  I  remember  thii 
day!" 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

•^TJCLPHIS'S   RETUEN   HOME. — HIS   SOLILOQUY. — LORD   BRPINGHAm'S  ARSIYAL  AT 

WENDOTER   CASTLE. THE    EARL    DESCRIBED. HIS    ACCOUNT  OP    aODOlPHIN's 

LIFE    AT    ROME. 


With  a  listless  step,  Godolphin  re- 
entered the  threshold  of  his  cottage- 
home.  He  passed  into  a  small 
chamber,  which  was  yet  the  largest  in 
his  house.  The  poor  and  scanty  fur- 
niture scattered  around ;  the  old, 
tuneless,  broken  harpsichord ;  the 
worn  and  tattered  carpet ;  the  tenant- 
jess  birdcage  in  the  recess  by  the 
window ;  the  book-shelves,  containing 
some  dozens  of  worthless  yolnmes ; 
the  sofa  of  the  last  century,  (when, 
if  people  knew  comfort,  they  placed 
it  not  in  lounging,)  small,  narrow, 
highbacked,  hard,  and  knotted  :  these, 
just  as  his  father  had  left,  just  as  his 
boyhood  had  seen,  them,  greeted  him 
with  a  comfortless  and  chill,  though 
familiar  welcome.  It  was  evening : 
he  ordered  a  fire  and  lights ;  and, 
leaning  his  face  on  his  hand  as  he 
contemplated  the  fitful  and  dusky 
outbreak ings  of  the  flame  through 
the  bars  of  the  niggard  and  contracted 
grate,  he  sat  himself  down  to  hold 
commune  with  iiis  heart. 

"  So,  I  love  this  woman,"  said  he, 
"do  I?  Have  I  not  deceived  myself? 
She  is  poor— no  connexion;  she  has 
nothing  whereby  to  reinstate  my 
house's  fortunes,  to  rebuild  this  man- 
sion, or  repurchase  yonder  demesnes. 
I  love  her  !  /,  who  have  known  the 
value  of  her  sex  so  well,  that  I  have 
said,  again  and  again,  I  would  not 
shackle  life  with  a  princess !  Love 
may  withstand  po.ssession — true — but 
Hot  time.  In  three  years  there  would 
oe  no  glory  in  the  face  of  Constance, 
and  I  should  be — what  ]  My  fortunes, 


broken  as  they  are,  can  support  me 
alone,  and  with  my  few  wants.  But 
if  married !  the  haughty  Constance 
my  wife  !  Nay,  nay,  nay  !  this  must 
not  be  thought  of!  I,  the  hero  of 
Paris  !  the  pupil  of  Saville  !  I,  to  be 
so  beguiled  as  even  to  dream  of  such 
a  madness ! 

"  Yet  I  have  that  within  me  that 
might  make  a  stir  in  the  world — 1 
might  rise.  Professions  -are  open  ; 
the  Diplomacy,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. What  !  Percj'  Godolphin  be 
ass  enough  to  grow  ambitious!  to 
toil,  to  fret,  to  slave,  to  answer  fools 
on  a  first  principle,  and  die-  at  length 
of  a  broken  heart  or  a  lost  place  ! 
Pooh,  pooh !  I,  who  despise  your 
prime-ministers,  can  scarcely  stoop  to 
their  apprenticeship.  Life  is  too 
short  for  toil.  And  what  do  men 
strive  for? — to  enjoy  :  but  why  not 
enjoy  without  the  toil  ?  And  relin- 
quish Constance?  Ay,  it  is  but  one 
woman  lost ! " 

So  ended  the  soliloquy  of  a  man 
scarcely  of  age.  The  world  teaches 
us  its  last  lessons  betimes  ;  but  then, 
lest  we  should  have  nothing  left  to 
acquire  from  its  wisdom,  it  employs 
the  rest  of  our  life  in  unlearning  all 
that  it  first  taught. 

Meanwhile,  the  time  approached 
when  Lord  Erpingham  was  to  arrive 
at  Wendover  Castle ;  and  at  length 
came  the  day  itself  Naturally  anxious 
to  enjoy  as  exclusiv^ely  as  possible  the 
company  of  her  son  the  first  day  of 
his  return  from  so  long  an  absence, 
Lady  Erpingham  had  asked  no  one  to 
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meet  him.  The  earl's  heavy  travelling- 
carriage  at  length  rolled  clattering  up 
the  court-yard  ;  and  in  a  few  minutes 
a  tall  man,  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
borrowing  some  favourable  effect  as 
to  person  from  the  large  cloak  of 
velvet  and  furs  which  hung  round 
him,  entered  the  room,  and  Lady 
Erpingham  embraced  her  son.  The 
kind  and  familiar  manner  with  wliich 
he  answered  her  inquiries  and  con- 
gratulations was  somewhat  changed 
when  he  suddenly  perceived  Constance. 
Lord  Erpingliam  was  a  cold  man,  and, 
like  most  cold  men,  ashamed  of  the 
evidence  of  affection.  He  greeted 
Constance  very  quietly ;  and,  as  she 
thought,  slightly :  but  his  eyes  turned 
to  her  far  more  often  than  any  friend 
of  Lord  Erpingham's  might  ever  have 
remarked  those  large  round  hazel 
eyes  turn  to  any  one  before. 

When  the  earl  withdrew  to  adjust 
his  toilet  for  dinner.  Lady  Erpingham, 
as  she  wiped  her  eyes,  could  not  help 
exclaiming  to  Constance,  "  Is  he  not 
handsome  1 — What  a  figTire  !  " 

Constance  was  a  little  addicted  to 
flattery  where  she  liked  the  one  who 
was  to  be  flattered,  and  she  assented 
readily  enough  to  the  maternal  remark. 
Hitherto,  however,  she  had  not  ob- 
served anything  more  in  Lord  Erping- 
ham than  his  height  and  his  cloak  : 
as  he  re-entered  and  led  her  to  the 
dining-room  she  took  a  better,  though 
still  but  a  casual,  survey. 

Lord  Erpingham  was  that  sort  of 
person  of  whom  inen  always  say, 
"  What  a  prodigiously  fine  fellow  I  " 
He  was  above  six  feet  high,  stout  in 
proportion :  not,  indeed,  accurately 
formed,  nor  graceful  in  bearing,  but 
quite  as  much  so  as  a  man  of  six  feet 
high  need  be.  He  had  a  manly  com- 
plexion of  brown,  yellow,  and  red. 
His  whiskers  were  exceedingly  large, 
black,  and  well  arranged.  His  eyes, 
as  I  have  before  said,  were  round, 
large,  and  hazel :  they  were  also  un 
meaning.     His  teeth  were  good  :  and 


his  nose,  neither  aquiline  nor  Grecian 
was  yet  a  very  showy  nose  upon  th^ 
whole.  All  the  maid-servants  admired 
him  ;  and  you  fell,  in  looking  at  him, 
that  it  was  a  pity  our  army  should 
lose  so  good  a  grenadier. 

Lord  Erpingham  was  a  Whig  of  the 
old  school  :  he  thought  the  Tory 
boroughs  ought  to  be  thrown  open. 
He  was  generally  considered  asensilde 
man.  He  had  read  Blackstone,  Mon- 
tesquieu, Cowper's  Poems,  and  "  The 
Kambler ; "  and  he  was  always  heard 
with  great  attention  in  the  House  of 
Lords.  In  his  moral  character  he  was 
a  bon  vivant,  as  far  as  wine  is  con- 
cerned ;  for  choice  eating  he  cared 
nothing.  He  was  good-natured,  but 
clo.se  ;  brave  enough  to  fight  a  duel, 
if  necessary  ;  and  religious  enough  to 
go  to  church  once  a-week  —  in  the 
country. 

So  far  Lord  Erpingham  might  seei 
modelled    from  one  of  Sir   Walter's 
heroes  :  we  must  reverse  the  medal 
and  show  the  points  in  which  he  differed 
from  those  patterns  of  propriety. 

Like  the  generality  of  his  class,  b 
was  peculiarly  loose  in  his  notions  c 
women,  though  not  ardent  in  pursuit 
of  them.  His  amours  had  been 
among  opera- dancers,  "  because,"  as 
he  was  wont  to  say,  "  there  was  no 
d— d  bore  with  them."  Lord  Erping- 
ham was  always  considered  a  high- 
minded  man.  People  chose  him  as 
an  umpire  in  quarrels ;  snd  told  a 
storj'  (which  was  not  true)  of  his 
having  held  some  state  office  for  a 
whole  year,  and  insisted  on  returning 
the  emoluments. 

Such  was  Robert  Earl  of  Erpingham. 
During  dinner,  at  which  he  displayed, 
to  his  mothers  great  delight,  a  most 
excellent  appetite,  he  listened,  as  well 
as  he  might,  considering  the  more 
legitimate  occupation  of  the  time  and 
season,  to  Lady  Erpingham's  recitals 
of  county  history  ;  her  long  answers 
to  his  brief  inquiries  whether  old 
friends  were  dead  and  young  ones 
d2 
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married  ;  and  his  countenance  bright- 
ened up  to  an  expression  of  interest 
— almost  of  intelligence — wlien  he 
was  told  that  birds  were  said  to  be 
plentiful. 

As  the  servants  left  the  room,  and 
Lord  Erpingham  took  his  first  glass 
of  claret,  the  conversation  fell  upon 
Percy  Godolphin. 

"He  has  been  staying  with  us  a 
whole  fortnight,"  said  Lady  Erping- 
)iam  ;  "  and,  by  the  by,  he  said  he  had 
met  you  in  Italy,  and  mentioned  your 
name  as  it  deserved." 

"  Indeed  !  And  did  he  really  con- 
descend to  praise  meV  said  Lord 
Erpingham,  with  eagerness  ;  for  there 
was  that  about  Godolphin,  and  his 
reputation  for  fastidiousness,  which 
gave  a  rarity  and  a  value  to  his  praise, 
at  least  to  lordly  ears.  "  Ah  !  he  's  a 
queer  fellow :  he  led  a  very  singular 
life  in  Italy." 

"  So  I  have  always  heard,"  said 
Lady  Erpingham.  "  But  of  what 
description  1  was  he  very  wild  V 

"  No,  not  exactly :  there  was  a 
good  deal  of  mystery  about  him  :  he 
saw  very  few  English,  and  those  were 
chiefly  men  who  played  high.  He 
was  said  to  have  a  great  deal  of  learn- 
mg,  and  so  forth." 

"  Oh !  then  he  was  surrounded,  I 
suppose,  by  those  medalists  and  pic- 
ture-sellers, and  other  impostors,  who 
/Ive  upon  such  of  our  countrymen  as 
think  themselves  blessed  with  a  taste 
or  aflBicted  with  a  genius,"  said  Lady 
Erpingham  ;  who,  having  lived  with 
the  wits  and  orators  of  the  time,  had 
caught  mechanically  their  Avay  of 
rounding  a  period. 

"  Far  from  it !  "  returned  the  earl. 
"  Godolphin  is  much  too  deep  a  fellow 
for  that :  he  'a  not  easily  taken  in,  I 
assure  you.  I  confess  I  don't  like  him 
the  worse  for  that,"  added  the  close 
noble.  "  But  he  lived  with  the  Italian 
doctors  and  men  of  science ;  and  en- 
couraged, in  particular,  one  strange 
fellow  who  affected  sorcery,  I  fancy. 


or  something  very  like  it.  Godolphin 
resided  in  a  very  lonely  spot  at  Rome: 
and  I  believe  laboratories,  and  cal- 
drons, and  all  sorts  of  devilish  things, 
were  always  at  work  there — at  least, 
so  people  said." 

"And  yet,"  said  Constance,  "you 
thought  him  too  sensible  to  be  easily 
taken  in  1 " 

"  Indeed  I  do.  Miss  Vernon ;  and 
the  proof  of  it  is,  that  no  man  has  less 
fortune  or  is  more  made  of.  He  plays, 
it  is  true,  but  only  occasionally;  though 
as  a  player  at  games  of  skill — piquet, 
billiards,  whist,  ^  he  has  no  equal, 
unless  it  be  Saville.  But  then  Saville, 
entre  nous,  is  suspected  of  playing 
unfairly." 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure,"  said  the 
placid  Lady  Erpingham,  "that  Mr. 
Godolphin  is  only  indebted  to  skill 
for  his  success  1 " 

Constance  darted  a  glance  of  fire  at 
the  speaker. 

"  Why,  faith,  I  believe  so  !  Ko  one 
ever  accused  him  of  a  single  shabby, 
or  even  suspicious  trick :  and  indeed, 
as  I  said  before,  no  one  was  ever  more 
sought  after  in  society,  though  he 
shuns  it ;  and  he's  devilish  right,  for 
it 's  a  cursed  bore  !  " 

"My  dear  Robert!  at  your  age!" 
exclaimed  the  mother. 

"  But,"  continued  the  earl,  turning 
to  Constance — "  but,  Miss  Vernon,  a 
man  may  iiave  his  weak  point ;  and 
the  cunning  Italian  may  have  hit  on 
Godolphin's,  clever  as  he  is  in  general : 
though,  for  my  part,  I  will  tell  you 
frankly,  I  think  he  only  encouraged 
him  to  mystify  and  perplex  people, 
just  to  get  talked  of — vanity,  in  short. 
He 's  a  good-looking  fellow,  that 
Godolphin — eh  ? "  continued  the  earl, 
in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  meant  rvr 
to  deny  what  he  asserted. 

"  Oh,  beautiful!  "  said  Lady  Erpinf 
ham.     "  Such  a  countenance  ! " 

"  Deuced  pale,  though ! — eh  ? — an« 
not  tlie  best  of  figures  :  thiD,  narrov/- 
shouldered,  eh — eh  1 " 
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Godolphin's  proportions  were  fault- 
less; but  your  strapping  heroes  think 
of  a  moderate-sized  man  as  mathema- 
ticians define  a  point — declare  that 
he  has  no  length  nor  breadth  whatso- 
ever. 

"  What  say  you,  Constance? "  asked 
Lady  Erpingham,  meaningly. 

Constance  felt  the  meaning,  and 
replied  calmlv.  that    Mr.  Godolphin 


appeared  to  her  handsomer  than  any 
one  she  had  seen  lately. 

Lord  Erpingham  played  with  his 
neckcloth,  and  Lady  Erpingham  rose 
to  leave  the  room.  "  D — d  fine  girl  !' 
said  the  earl,  as  he  shut  the  door 
upon  Constance ; — "  but  d — d  sharp ! " 
added  he,  as  he  resettled  himself  o 
his  chair. 
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00K8TANCE   AT    HER  TOILET.— HER   FEELINGS. — HER    CHARACTER    OF   BEAUTY   1)15- 

SORIBED, — THE    BALL. — THE    DUCHESS    OF    WINSTOUN  AND  HER   DAUGHTEK. 

AH    INDUCTION    FROM     THE    NATURE    OF     FEMALE     RIVALRIES. JEALOUSY    IN 

A    LOVEK. — IMPERTINENCE     RETORTED. LISTENERS     NEVER    HEAR    GOOD     OF 

THEMSELVES. — JIKMARKS    ON    THE    AMUSEMENTS    OF    A    PUBLIC    ASSEMBLY. 

THE    SUPPER. THE  FALIiENESS  OF  SEEMING   GAIETY. VARIOUS  REFLECTIONS, 

NEW    AND    TRUE. '.THAT    PASSES    BETWEEN    GODOLPHIN    AND    CONSTANCY 


It  was  the  evening  of  the  ball  to  be 
given  in  honour  of  Lord  Erpingham's 
arrival.  Constance,  dressed  for  con- 
quest, sat  alone  in  her  dressing-room. 
Her  woman  had  just  left  her.  The 
lights  still  burned  in  profusion  about 
the  antique  chamber,  (antique,  for  it 
was  situated  in  the  oldest  part  of  the 
castle ;)  those  lights  streamed  full 
upon  the  broad  brow  and  exquisite 
features  of  Miss  Vernon.  As  she 
leaned  back  in  her  chair — the  fairy 
foot  upon  the  low  Gothic  stool,  and 
the  hands  drooping  beside  her  de- 
spondingly — her  countenance  betrayed 
much,  but  not  serene,  thought ;  and, 
mixed  with  that  thought,  was  some- 
thing of  irresolution  and  of  great  and 
real  sadness. 

It  is  not,  as  I  have  before  hinted, 
to  be  supposed  that  Constance's  lot 
had  been  hitherto  a  proud  one,  even 
though  she  was  the  most  admired 
beauty  of  her  day  ;  even  though  die 
lived  with,  and  received  adulation 
from,  the  high,  and  noble,  and  haughty 
of  her  land.  Ofien,  in  the  glittering 
crowd  that  shi  attracted  around  her, 
her  ear,  sharpened  by  the  jealousy  and 
pride  of  her  nature,  caught  words 
that  davshed  the  cup  of  pleasure  and  of 
vanity  with  sliame  and  anger.  "  What ! 
that  the  Vernon's  daughter  1  Poor 
girl !  dependent  entirely  on  Lady 
Erpinghani !  An  !  she  '11  take  in  some 
rich  rolurier,  I  hope." 


Such  words  from  ill-tempered  dow- 
agers and  faded  beauties  were  no 
unfrequent  interruption  to  her  brief- 
lived  and  wearisome  triumphs.  She 
heard  manoeuvring  mothers  caution 
their  booby  sons,  whom  Constance 
would  have  looked  into  the  dust  had 
they  dared  but  to  touch  her  hand, 
against  her  untitled  and  undowried 
charms.  She  saw  cautious  earls,  who 
were  all  courtesy  one  night,  all  cold- 
ness another,  as  some  report  had 
reached  them,  accusing  their  hearts 
of  feeling  too  deeply  her  attractions, 
or,  as  they  themselves  suspected,  for 
the  first  time,  that  a  heart  was  not  a 
word  for  a  poetical  nothing,  and  that 
to  look  on  so  beautiful  and  glorious  a 
creature  was  sufficient  to  convince 
them,  even  j'et,  of  the  possibility 
of  emotion.  She  had  felt  to  the 
quick  the  condescending  patronage  of 
duchesses  and  chaperons  ;  the  oblique 
hint ;  the  nice  and  fine  distinction 
which,  in  polished  circles,  divides  each 
grade  from  the  other,  and  allows  you 
to  be  galled  without  the  pleasure  of 
feeling  justified  in  olFeuco, 

All  this,  which,  in  thb  flush  and 
heyday  of  youth,  and  gaiety,  and 
loveliness,  would  have  been  unnoticed 
by  other  women,  rankled  deep  in  the 
mind  of  Constance  Vernon.  The 
image  of  her  dying  father,  his  com- 
plaints, his  accusations,  (the  justice  of 
which  she  never  for  an  instant  quea- 
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tioned,)  rose  up  before  her  in  the 
brightest  hours  of  the  dance  and  the 
revel.  She  was  not  one  of  those 
women  whose  meek  and  gentle  nature 
would  fly  what  wounds  them  :  Con- 
stance had  resolved  to  conquer.  De- 
spising glitter,  and  gaiety,  and  show, 
she  burned,  she  thirsted  for  power — 
a  power  which  could  retaliate  the  in- 
sults she  fancied  she  had  received, 
and  should  turn  condescension  into 
homage.  This  object,  which  every 
casual  word,  every  heedless  glance 
from  another,  fixed  deeper  and  deeper 
in  her  heart,  took  a  sort  of  sanctity 
from  the  associations  with  which  she 
linked  it — her  father's  memory  and 
his  dying  breath. 

At  this  moment  in  which  we  have 
portrayed  her,  all  these  restless,  and 
sore,  and  haughty  feelings  were  busy 
within ;  but  they  were  combated,  even 
while  the  more  fiercely  aroused,  by 
one  soft  and  tender  thought — the 
image  of  Godolphin — of  Godolphin, 
the  spendthrift  heir  of  a  broken  for- 
tune and  a  fallen  house.  She  felt  too 
deeply  that  she  loved  him  ;  and,  igno- 
rant of  his  worldlier  qualities,  ima-  I 
gined  that  he  loved  her  with  all  the  | 
devotion  of  that  romance,  and  the 
ardour  of  that  genius,  which  appeared  I 
to  her  to  compose  his  character.  But 
this  persuasion  gave  her  now  no  de- 
lightful emotion.  Convince^  that  she 
ought  to  reject  him,  his  image  only 
coloured  with  sadness  those  objects 
and  that  ambition  which  she  had 
hitherto  regarded  with  an  exulting 
pride.  She  was  not  the  less  bent  on 
the  lofty  ends  of  her  destiny  ;  but  the 
glory  and  the  illusion  had  fallen  from 
them.  She  had  taken  an  insight  into 
futurity,  and  felt,  that  to  enjoy  power 
was  to  lost  happiness.  Yet,  with  this 
full  conviction,  she  forsook  the  hap- 
piness and  clung  to  the  power.  Alas ! 
for  our  best  and  wisest  theories,  our 
problems,  our  systems,  our  philoso- 
phy !  Human  beings  will  never  cease 
to  mistake  the  means  for  the  end ; 


and,  despite  the  dogmas  of  sages,  our 
conduct  does  not  depend  on  our 
convictions. 

Carriage  after  carriage  had  rolled 
beneath  the  windows  of  the  room 
where  Constance  sat,  and  still  she 
moved  not ;  until,  at  length,  a  certain 
compo.sure,  as  if  the  result  of  somj 
determination,  stole  over  her  features. 
The  brilliant  and  transparent  huefc 
returned  to  her  cheek,  and,  as  she 
rose  and  stood  trect,  with  a  certain 
calmness  and  energj'^  on  her  lip  and 
forehead,  perhaps  her  beauty  had 
never  seemed  of  so  lofty  and  august  a 
cast.  In  passing  through  the  cham- 
ber, she  stopped  for  a  moment  oppo- 
site the  mirror  that  reflected  her 
stately  shape  in  its  full  height. 
Beauty  is  so  truly  the  weapon  of 
woman,  that  it  is  as  impossible  for 
her,  even  in  grief,  wholly  to  forget  its 
effect,  as  it  is  for  the  dying  wamor  to 
look  with  indifference  on  the  sword 
with  which  he  has  won  his  trophies  or 
his  fame.  Nor  was  Constance  that 
evening  disposed  to  be  indifferent  to 
the  eifect  she  should  produce.  She 
looked  on  the  reflection  of  herself 
with  a  feeling  of  triumph,  not  arising 
from  vanity  alone. 

And  when  did  mirror  ever  give 
back  a  form  more  worthy  of  a  Pericles 
to  worship,' or  an  Apelles  to  paint? 
Though  but  little  removed  from  the 
common  height,  the  impression  Con 
stance  always  gave  was  that  of  a  per 
son  much  taller  than  she  really  was. 
A  certain  majesty  in  the  turn  of  the 
head,  the  fall  of  the  shoulders,  the 
breadth  of  the  brow,  and  the  exceed- 
ing calmness  of  the  features,  invested 
her  with  an  air  which  I  have  never 
seen  equalled  by  any  one,  but  which, 
had  Pasta  been  a  beauty,  she  might 
have  possessed.  But  there  was  no- 
thing hard  or  harsh  in  this  majesty. 
Whatsoever  of  a  masculine  nature 
Constance  might  have  inherited,  no- 
thing masculine,  nothing  not  exqui- 
sitely feminine,   was  visible   in  her 
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person.  Her  shape  was  rounded,  and 
sufBciently  full  to  show,  that  in 
middle  age  its  beauty  would  be  pre- 
served by  that  richness  and  freshness 
which  n  moderate  increase  of  the  pro- 
portions always  gives  to  the  sex.  Her 
arms  and  hands  were,  and  are,  even  to 
this  day,  of  a  beauty  the  more  striking, 
because  it  is  so  rare.  Nothing  in  any 
European  country  is  more  uncommon 
than  an  arm  really  beautiful  both  in 
hue  a.ni\  shape.  In  any  assembly  we 
?o  to,  what  miserable  bones,  what 
angular  elbows,  what  red  skins,  do  we 
see  under  the  cover  of  ihose  capacious 
sleeves,  which  are  only  one  whit  less 
ugly.  At  the  time  I  speak  of,  those 
coverings  were  not  worn ;  and  the 
white,  round,  dazzling  arm  of  Con- 
stance, bare  almost  to  the  shoulder, 
was  girded  by  dazzling  gems,  which  at 
once  set  off,  and  were  foiled  by,  the 
beauty  of  nature.  Her  hair  was  of  the 
most  luxuriant,  and  of  the  deepest, 
black  ;  and  it  was  worn  in  a  fashion — 
then  uncommon,  without  being  Jizarre 
— now  hackneyed  by  the  plainest  faces, 
though  suiting  only  the  highest  order 
of  beauty  ; — I  mean  that  simple  and 
classic  fashion  to  which  the  French 
have  given  a  name  borrowed  from 
Calypso,  but  which  appears  to  me 
suited  rather  to  an  intellectual  than 
a  voluptuous  goddess.  Her  long  lashes, 
and  a  brow  delicately  but  darkly  pen- 
cilled, gave  additional  eloquence  to 
an  eye  of  the  deepest  blue,  and  a 
classic  contour  to  a  profile  so  slightly 
aquiline,  that  it  was  commonly  con- 
sidered 'i-ecian.  That  necessary 
completion  to  all  real  beauty  of  either 
sex,  the  short  and  curved  upper  lip, 
terminated  in  the  most  dazzling  teeth, 
and  the  ripe  and  dewy  under  lip  ad- 
ded to  what  was  noble  in  her  beauty 
that  charm  also  which  is  exclusively 
feminine.  Her  complexion  was  ca- 
pricious ;  now  pale,  now  tinged  with 
the  pink  of  the  sea-shell,  or  the  softest 
shade  of  the  rose-leaf :  but  in  either  it 
was  80  transparent,  that  you  doubted 


which  became  her  the  most.  To 
these  attractions,  add  a  throat,  a  bust 
of  the  most  dazzling  whiteness,  and 
thejustest  proportions;  a  foot,  whose 
least  beauty  was  its  smallness  ;  and  a 
waist  narrow — not  the  narrowness  of 
tenuity  or  constraint ;  —  but  round, 
gradual,  insensibly  less  in  its  compres- 
sion : — and  the  person  of  Constance 
Vernon,  in  the  bloom  of  her  youth,  is 
before  you. 

She  passed  with  her  quiet  and 
stately  step  from  her  room,  through 
one  adjoining  it,  and  which  we  stop 
to  notice,  because  it  was  her  custo- 
mary sitting-room  when  not  vnth 
Lady  Erpingham.  There  had  GodoU 
phin,  with  the  foreign  but  courtly 
freedom,  the  respectful  and  chivalri^ 
ease  of  his  manners,  often  sought  her 
there  had  he  lingered  in  order  to 
detain  her  yet  a  moment  and  a  mo- 
ment longer  from  other  company, 
seeking  a  sweet  excuse  in  some  remark 
on  the  books  that  strewed  the  tables, 
or  the  music  in  that  recess,  or  the 
forest  scene  from  those  windows 
through  which  the  moon  of  autumn 
now  stole  with  its  own  peculiar  power 
to  soften  and  subdue.  As  these  recol- 
lections came  across  her,  her  step 
faltered  and  her  colour  faded  from  its 
glow :  she  paused  a  moment,  cast  a 
mournful  glance  round  the  room,  and 
then  tore  herself  away,  descended  the 
lofty  staircase,  passed  the  stone-hall 
melancholy  with  old  banners  and 
rusted  crests,  and  bore  her  beauty 
and  her  busy  heart  into  the  thi(  ken- 
ing  and  gay  crowd. 

Her  eye  looked  once  more  round 
for  the  graceful  form  of  Godolphin: 
but  he  was  not  visible ;  and  she  had 
scarcely  satisfied  herself  of  this  before 
Lord  Erpingham,  the  hero  of  the 
evening,  approached  and  claimed  her 
hand. 

"  I  have  just  performed  my  duty," 
said  he,  with  a  gallantry  of  speech 
not  common  to  him,  "  now  for  ray 
reward.  I  have  danced  the  first  dance 
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with  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe :  I 
come,  according  to  your  promise,  to 
dance  the  second  with  you." 

There  was  something  in  these  words 
that  stung  one  of  the  morbid  remem- 
brances in  Miss  Vernon's  mind.  J>ady 
ilargaret   Midgecombe,   in    ordinary 
life,  would  have  been  thought  a  good- 
looking,  vulgar  girl  : — she  was  a  Duke's 
daughter,  and  she  was  termed  a  Hebe. 
Her  little  nose,  and  her  fresh  colour,  j 
and    her  silly   but    not   unmalicious  | 
laugh,  were   called   enchanting ;  and  j 
all  irregularities  of  feature,  and  faults  \ 
of  shape,  were  absolutely  tui-ned  into 
flierits  bj'  that  odd  commendation,  so 
common  with  us — "A  deuced  fine 
girl ;  none  of  your  regular  beauties." 

Not  only  in  the  county  of  *  *  *shire, 
but  in  London,  had  Lady  Margaret 
Midgecombe  been  set  up  as  the  rival 
beauty  of  Constance  Vernon.  And 
Constance,  far  too  lovely,  too  cold, 
too  proud,  not  to  acknowledge  beauty 
in  others,  where  it  really  existed,  was 
nevertheless  unaffectedly  indignant  at 
a-  comparison  so  unworthy  :  she  even, 
at  times,  despised  her  own  claims  to 
admiration',  since  claims  so  imraea- 
sufably  inferior  could  be  put  into 
competition  with  them.  Added  to 
this  sore  feeling  for  Lady  Margaret, 
was  one  created  by  Lady  Margaret's 
mother. — The  Duchess  of  Winstoun 
was  a  woman  of  ordinary  birth — the 
daughter  of  a  peer  of  great  wealth 
but  new  family.  She  had  married, 
however,  one  of  the  most  powerful 
dukes  in  tii3  peerage;  —  a  stupid, 
heavy,  pompous  man,  with  four  castles, 
eight  parks,  a  coal-mine,  a  tin-mine, 
six  boroughs,  and  about  thirty  livings. 
Inactive  and  reserved,  the  duke  was 
seldom  seen  in  public  :  the  care  of 
supporting  his  rank  devolved  on  the 
duchess;  and  she  supported  it  with 
as  much  solemnity  of  purpose  as  if 
she  had  been  a  cheesemonger's  daugh- 
ter. Stately,  insolent,  and  coarse  ; — 
asked  everywhere ;  insulting  all ; 
bated  and    courted ;    such  was   the 


Duchess  of  Winstoun,  and  such,  per- 
haps, have  been  other  duchesses  before 
her. 

Be  it  understood  that,  at  that  day, 
Fashion  had  not  risen  tc  the  despot- 
ism it  now  enjoys  :  it  took  its  colour- 
ing from  Power,  not  controlled  it.  I 
shall  show,  indeed,  how  much  of  its 
present  condition  that  Fashion  owes 
to  the  Heroine  of  these  Memoirs. 
The  Duchess  of  Winstoun  could  not 
now  be  that  great  person  she  was 
then  :  there  is  a  certain  good  taste  in 
Fashion  which  repels  the  mere  inso- 
lence of  Rank — which  requires  per- 
sons to  be  either  agreeable,  or  brilliant, 
or  at  least  original  —  which  weighs 
stupid  dukes  in  a  righteous  balance, 
and  finds  vulgar  duchesses  wanting. 
But  in  lack  of  this  new  authority — 
this  moral  sebastocrator  between  the 
Sovereign  and  the  dignity  hitherto 
considered  next  to  the  Sovereign's — 
her  Grace  of  Winstoun  exercised  with 
impunity  the  rights  of  insolence.  She 
had  taken  an  especial  dislike  to  Con- 
stance : — partly  because  the  few  good 
judges  of  beauty,  who  care  neither  for 
rank  nor  report,  had  very  unreservedly 
placed  Miss  Vernon  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  competition  with  her  daughter  ; 
and  principally,  because  the  high 
spirit  and  keen  irony  of  Constance 
had  given  more  than  once  to  the 
duchess's  effrontery  so  cutting  and 
so  public  a  check,  that  she  had  felt 
with  astonishment  and  rage  there  was 
one  woman  in  that  world — that  wo- 
man too  unmarried — who  could  retort 
the  rudeness  of  the  Duchess  of  Wins- 
toun. Spiteful,  however,  and  nume- 
rous were  the  things  she  said  of  Miss 
Vernon,  when  Miss  Vernon  was  ab- 
sent ;  and  haughty  beyond  measure 
were  the  inclination  of  her  head  and 
the  tone  of  her  voice  when  Miss 
Vernon  was  present.  If,  therefore, 
Constance  wasdisliked  by  the  duchess, 
we  may  readily  believe  that  she  re- 
turned the  dislike.  The  very  name 
roused  her  spleen  and  her  pride ;  and 
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it  WIS  with  a  feeling  all  a  woman's, 
though  scarcely  feminine  in  the 
amiable  sense  of  the  word,  that  she 
learned  to  whom  the  honour  of  Lord 
Erpingham's  precedence  had  been 
(though  necessarily)  given. 

As  Lord  Erpingham  led  her  to  her 
place,  a  buzz  of  admiration  and  en- 
thusiasm followed  her  steps.  This 
pleased  Erpingham  more  than,  at  that 
moment,  it  did  Constance.  Already 
intoxicated  by  her  beauty,  he  was 
proud  of  the  effect  it  produced  on 
others,  for  that  effect  was  a  compli- 
ment to  his  taste.  He  exerted  him- 
self to  be  agreeable  ;  nay,  more,  to  be 
fascinating :  he  affected  a  low  voice ;  and 
he  attempted — poor  man  ! — to  flatter. 

The  Duchess  of  Winstouu  and  her 
daughter  sat  behind  on  an  elevated 
bench.  They  saw  with  especial  ad- 
vantage the  attentions  wivh  which 
one  of  the  greatest  of  England's  earls 
honoured  the  daughter  of  one  of  the 
greatest  of  I'^nghiud's  orators.  They 
were  shocked  at  his  want  of  dignity. 
Constance  perceived  tlieir  chagrin, 
and  she  lent  a  more  please<l  and  at- 
tentive notice  to  Lord  Erpingham's 
compliments  :  her  eyes  sparkled  and 
her  cheek  blushed :  and  the  good 
folks  around,  admiring  Lord  Erping- 
ham's immense  whiskers,  thought 
Constance  in  love. 

It  was  just  at  this  time  that  Percy 
Godolphin  entered  the  room. 

Although  Godolpliin's  person  was 
Tiot  of  a  showy  order,  there  wiw  some- 
thing about  him  that  always  arrested 
attention.  His  air;  his  carriage ;  his 
long  fair  locks ;  his  rich  and  foreign 
hal)it  of  dress,  which  his  higji  bearing 
and  intellectual  countenance  redeemed 
from  coxcombry ;  all,  united,  gave 
something  remarkai)le  and  distin- 
guished to  his  appearance ;  and  the 
interest  attached  to  his  foi'tunes,  and 
to  his  social  reputation  for  genius  and 
eccentricity,  could  not  fail  of  increas- 
mg  the  effect  he  produced  when  his 
uamn  waa  knowa. 


From  the  throng  of  idlers  that  ga 
thered  around  him  ;  from  the  bows  d 
tlie  great  and  the  smiles  of  the  fair 
Godolphin,  however,  directed  his 
whole  notice — his  whole  soul — to  the 
spot  Avhich  was  hallowed  by  Constance 
Vernon.  He  saw  her  engaged  with 
a  man  rich,  powerful,  and  handsome, 
He  saw  that  she  listened  to  her  part- 
ner with  evident  interest — that  he 
addressed  her  with  evident  admira- 
tion. His  heart  sank  within  him ; 
he  felt  faint  and  sick  ;  then  came 
anger — mortification  ;  then  agony  and 
despair.  All  his  former  resolutions — 
all  his  prudence,  liis  worldliness,  his 
caution,  vanished  at  once ;  he  felt 
only  that  he  loved,  that  he  was  sup- 
planted, that  he  was  undone.  The 
dark  and  fierce  passions;  of  his  youth, 
of  a  nature  in  reality  wild  and  ^•ehe- 
nieut,  swept  away  at  once  the  projects 
and  ihe  fabrics  of  that  shallow  and  chill 
philosophy  he  had  borrowed  from  the 
world,  and  deemed  the  wisdom  of  the 
closet.  A  cottage  and  a  desert  with 
Constance — Constance  all  his — heart 
and  hand — would  have  been  Paradise  : 
he  would  have  nursed  no  olher  ambi- 
tion, nor  dreamed  of  a  reward  beyond. 
Such  effect  has  jealousy  upon  us.  We 
confide,  and  we  hesitate  to  accept  a 
boon :  we  are  jealous,  and  we  would 
lay  down  life  to  attain  it. 

"  What  a  handsome  fellow  Erping- 
ham is!"  said  a  young  man  in  a 
cavalry  regiment. 

Godolphin  heard,  and  groaned 
audibly. 

"  And  what  a  devilish  handsome 
girl  he  is  dancing  with  !"  said  another 
young  man,  from  Oxford. 

"Oh,  Miss  Vernon!  —  By  Jove, 
Erpingham  seems  smitten.  What  a 
capital  thing  it  would  be  for  her '" 

"  And  for  him,  too  !"  cried  the  more 
chivalrous  Oxonian. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  the  officer. 

"  I  heard,"  renewed  the  Oxonian, 
"  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  young 
Godolphin.     He  was  staving  here  9- 
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short  time  ago.  They  rode  and 
walked  together.  What  a  lucky  fellow- 
he  has  been !  I  don't  know  any  one 
I  should  so  much  like  to  see." 

"  Hush  ! "  said  a  third  person,  look- 
ing at  Godolphin. 

Percy  moved  on.  Accomplished 
and  self  collected  as  he  usually  was, 
he  could  not  wholly  conceal  the  hell 
within.  His  brow  grew  knit  and 
gloomy :  he  scarcely  returned  the 
salutations  he  received ;  and  moving 
out  of  the  crowd,  he  stole  to  a  seat 
behind  a  large  pillar,  and,  scarcely 
seen  by  any  one,  fixed  his  eyes  on 
the  form  and  movements  of  Miss 
Vernon. 

It  so  happened  that  he  had  placed 
himself  iu  the  vicinity  of  the  Duchess 
of  Winstoun,  and  within  hearing  of 
the  conversation  that  I  am  about  to 
record. 

The  dance  being  over,  Lord  Erping- 
ham  led  Constance  to  a  seat  close  by 
Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe.  The 
duchess  had  formed  her  plan  of  at- 
tack ;  and,  rising  as  she  saw  Constance 
within  reach,  approached  her  with  an 
air  that  affected  civility. 

"  How  do  you  do.  Miss  Vernon  ?  I 
am  happy  to  see  you  looking  so  well. 
What  truth  in  the  report,  eh?"  And 
the  duchess  showed  her  teeth — vide- 
licet, smiled. 

"  What  report  does  your  grace 
allude  to]" 

"  Nay,  nay ;  I  am  sure  Lord  Erping- 
ham  has  heard  it  as  well  as  myself; 
and  I  wish  for  your  sake,  (a  slight 
emphasis,)  indeed,  for  both  your  sakes, 
that  it  may  be  true." 

"  To  wait  till  the  Duchess  of  Wins- 
toun speaks  intelligibly,  would  be  a 
waste  of  her  time  and  my  own,"  said 
the  haughty  Constance,  with  the  rude; 
ness  iu  which  she  then  delighted,  and 
for  which  she  has  since  become  known. 
But  the  duchess  was  not  to  be  of- 
fended until  she  had  completed  her 
manoeuvre. 

"  Well,  now,"  said  she,  turning  to 


Lord  Erpingham,  "  I  appeal  to  you  : 
is  not  Miss  Vernon  to  be  married 
very  soon  to  Mr.  Godolphin  1  I  am 
sure,  (with  an  aiFected  good-nature 
and  compassion  that  stung  Constance 
to  the  quick,)  I  am  sure  I  hope  so." 

"  Upon  my  word  you  amaze  me," 
said  Lord  Erpingham,  opening  to 
their  fullest  extent  the  large,  round, 
hazel  eyes,  for  which  he  was  so  justly 
celebrated.  "  I  never  heard  this 
before." 

"  Oh  !  a  secret  as  yet  ] "  said  the 
duchess :  "  very  well  I  I  can  keep  a 
secret." 

Lady  Margaret  looked  down,  and 
laughed  prettily. 

"  I  thought  till  now,"  said  Constance, 
with  grave  composure,  "  that  no  per- 
son could  be  more  contemptible  than 
one  who  collects  idle  reports :  I  now 
find  I  was  wrong  :  a  person  infinitely 
more  contemptible  is  one  who  invents 
them." 

The  rude  duchess,  beat  at  her  own 
weapons,  blushed  with  anger  even 
through  her  rouge :  but  Constance 
turned  away,  and,  still  leaning  on 
Lord  Erpingham's  arm,  sought  an- 
other seat ; — that  seat,  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  pillar  behind  which 
Godolphin  sat,  was  still  within  his 
hearing. 

"  Upon  my  word.  Miss  Vernon," 
said  Erpingham,  "  I  admire  your 
spirit.  Nothing  like  setting  down 
those  absurd  people  who  try  to  tease 
one,  and  think  one  dares  not  retort. 
But  pray — I  hope  I'm  not  impertinent 
— pray  may  I  ask  if  this  rumour  have 
any  truth  in  if?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Constance, 
with  great  eflfort,  but  in  a  clear  tone, 

"  No  :  I  should  have  thought  not — 
I  should  have  thought  not.  Godol- 
phin's  much  too  poor, — much  too  poor 
for  you.  Miss  Vernon  is  not  born  to 
marry  for  love  in  a  cottage, — is  sher' 

Constance  sighed. 

That  soft,  low  tone  thrilled  to  Godol 
phin's  very  heart.     He  bent  forward ; 
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he  held  his  breath :  he  thirsted  for 
her  voice  ;  for  some  tone,  some  word  in 
answer ;  it  came  not  at  that  moment. 

"  You  remember,"  renewed  the  earl, 

— "  you  remember  Miss  L ?  no  : 

she  was  before  your  time.     Well !  she 

married  S ,  much   such    another 

'ellow  as  Godolphin.  He  had  not  a 
shilling ;  but  he  lived  well ;  had  a 
house  in  Mayfair ;  gave  dinner^ ; 
hunted  at  Melton,  and  so  forth :  in 
short,  he  played  high.  She  had  about 
ten  thousand  pounds.  They  married, 
and  lived  for  two  years  so  comfortably, 
you  have  no  idea.  Every  one  envied 
them.  They  did  not  keep  a  close 
carriage,  but  he  used  to  drive  her  out 
to  dinners  in  his  French  cabriolet.* 
There  was  no  show — no  pomp  :  every- 
thing deuced  neat,  though  ;  quite  love 
in  a  cottage — only  the  cottage  was  in 
Curzon  Street.  At  length,  however, 
the  cards  turned ;  S lost  every- 
thing :  owed  more  than  he  could  ever 
pay :  we  were  forced  to  cut  him  ;  and 

his  relation,  Lord ,  coming  into 

the  ministry  a  year  afterwards,  got 
him  a  place  in  the  Customs.  They 
live  at  Brompton  :  he  wears  a  pepper- 
and-salt  coat,  and  she  a  mob-cap,  with 
pink  ribands  :  they  have  five  hundred 
a-year,  and  ten  children.     Such  was 

the  fate  of  S 's  wife ;  such  may 

be  the  fate  of  Godolphin's.  Oh,  Miss 
Vernon  could  notmarrj'  him.!" 

"  You  are  right,  Lord  Erpingham," 
said  Constance,  with  emphasis  ;  "  but 
you  take  too  much  licence  in  express- 
ing your  opinion." 

Before  Lord  Erpingham  could  stam- 
mer forth  his  apology,  they  heard  a 
Blight  noise  behind :  they  turned ; 
Godolphin  had  risen.  His  counte- 
nance, always  inclined  to  a  calm 
severity — for  thought  is  usually  severe 
in  its  outward  aspect — bent  now  on 
both  the  speakers  with  so  dark  and 
menacing  an  aspect,  that  the  stout 
earl   felt  his  heart  stand  still  for  a 

*  Then  uncommon. 


moment;  atnL  Constance  was  appallei 
as  if  it  had  beeu  the  apparition,  and 
not  the  Uviflfif  form,  of  lier  lover  that 
she  beheld.  But  scarcely  had  they 
seen  this  expression  of  countenance, 
ere  it  changed.  With  a  cold  and 
polished  smile,  a  relaxed  brow,  and 
profound  inclination  of  his  form, 
Godolpliin  greeted  the  two :  and, 
passing  from  his  seat  with  a  slow 
step,  glided  among  the  crowd,  and 
vanished. 

What  a  strange  thing,  after  all,  is 
a  great  assembly !  An  immense  mob 
of  persons,  who  feel  for  each  other 
the  profoundest  indifference  —  met 
together  to  join  in  amusements,  which 
the  large  majority  of  them  consider 
wearisome  beyond  conception.  How 
unintellectual,  how  uncivili*;d,  such 
a  scene,  and  such  actors !  What  a 
remnant  of  barbarous  times,  when 
people  danced  because  they  had  no- 
thing to  say !  Were  there  nothing 
ridiculous  in  dancing,  there  would  be 
nothing  ridiculous  in  seeing  wise  men 
dance.  But  that  sight  would  be 
ludicrous,  because  of  the  disparity 
between  the  mind  and  the  occupa- 
tion. However,  we  have  some  excuse; 
we  go  to  these  assemblies  to  sell  our 
daughters,  or  flirt  with  our  neigh- 
bours' wives.  A  ball-room  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  a  great  market- 
place of  beauty.  For  my  part,  were 
I  a  buyer,  I  should  like  making  my 
purchases  in  a  less  public  mart. 

"  Come,  Godolphin,  a  glass  of  cham- 
pagne," cried  the  young  Lord  Belvoir 
as  they  sat  near  each  other  at  the 
splendid  supper. 

"  With  all  my  heart ;  but  not  from 
that  bottle !  We  must  have  a  new 
one  ;  for  this  glass  is  pledged  to  Lady 
Delmour,  and  I  would  not  drink  to 
her  health  but  from  the  first  sparkle ! 
Nothing  tame,  nothing  insipid,  no- 
thing that  has  lost  its  first  freshness, 
can  be  dedicated  to  one  so  beantiful 
and  young." 

The  fresh  bottle  was  opened,  and 
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Godolphiu  bowed  over  his  glass  to 
Lord  Belvoir's  sister— a  Beauty  and  a 
Blue.  Lady  Delraour  admired  Godol- 
phin,  and  she  was  flattered  by  a  com- 
pliment that  no  one  wholly  educated 
in  England  would  have  had  the  gallant 
courage  to  utter  across  a  crowded 
table. 

"  You  have  been  dancing  ]"  said  she. 

"  No!" 

"  What  then!" 

"What  thenl"  said  Godolphin ; 
"Ah,  Lady  Delmour,  do  not  ask." — 
The  look  that  accompanied  the  word, 
supplied  them  with  a  meaning.  "Need 
I  add,"  said  he,  in  a  lower  voice,  "  that 
I  have  been  thinking  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful person  present]" 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Lady  Delmour,  turn- 
ing away  her  head. 

Now,  that  pooh  is  a  very  significant 
word.  On  the  lips  of  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, it  denotes  contempt  for  romance; 
on  the  lips  of  a  politician,  it  rebukes 
a  theory.  With  that  monosyllable,  a 
philosopher  massacres  a  fallacy  :  by 
those  four  letters,  a  rich  man  gets  rid 
of  a  beggar.  But  in  the  rosy  mouth 
of  a  woman,  the  harshness  vanishes, 
the  disdain  becomes  encouragement. 
"  Pooh  !"  says  the  lady  when  you  tell 
her  she  is  handsome  ;  but  she  smiles 
when  she  says  it.  With  the  same 
reply  she  receives  your  protestation 
of  love,  and  blushes  as  she  receives. 
With  men  it  is  the  sternest,  with 
women  the  softest,  exclamation  in 
the  language. 

"  Pooh  ! "  said  Lady  Delmour,  turn- 
ing away  her  head  : — and  Godolphin 
was  in  singular  spirits.  What  a  strange 
thing  that  we  should  call  such  hilarity 
from  our  gloom  I  The  stroke  induces 
the  flash;  excite  the  nerves  by  jea- 
lousy, by  despair,  and  with  the  proud, 
you  only  trace  the  excitement  by  the 
mad  mirth  and  hysterical  laughter  it 
creates. 

Godolphin  was  charming  comme  un 
amour,  and  the  young  countess  was 
delighted  with  his  gallantry. 


"Did  you  ever  lore'i"  askod  she, 
tenderly,  as  they  sat  alone  after 
supper. 

"  Alas,  yes  ! "  said  he. 

"  How  often  1" 

"  Read  Marmontel's  story  of  the 
'  Four  Phials : '  I  have  no  other  an 
swer." 

Oh,  what  a  beautiful  tale  that  is  ! 
The  whole  history  of  a  man's  heart  is 
contained  in  it ! 

While  Godolphin  was  thus  talking 
with  Lady  Delmour,  his  whole  soul 
was  with  Constance;  of  her  only  he 
thought,  and  on  her  he  thirsted  for 
revenge.  There  is  a  curious  pheno- 
menon in  love,  shelving  how  much 
vanity  has  to  do  with  even  the  best 
species  of  it ;  when,  for  your  mistress 
to  prefer  another,  changes  all  your 
affection  into  hatred : — is  it  the  loss 
of  the  mistress,  or  her  preference  to 
the  other  1  The  last,  to  be  sure  :  for 
if  the  former,  you  would  only  grieve 
— but  jealousy  does  not  make  you 
grieve,  it  makes  you  enraged ;  it  does 
not  sadden,  it  stings.  After  all,  as 
we  grow  old,  and  look  back  on  the 
"  master  passion,"  how  we  smile  at 
the  fools  it  made  of  us — at  the  im- 
portance we  attach  to  it — at  the  mil- 
lions that  have  been  governed  by  it  I 
When  we  examine  the  passion  of  love, 
it  is  like  examining  the  character  of 
some  great  man ;  we  are  astonished 
to  perceive  the  littlenesses  that  belong 
to  it.  We  ask  in  wonder,  "  How  come 
such  effects  from  such  a  cause  1 " 

Godolphiu  continued  talking  sen- 
timent with  Lady  Delmour,  until  her 
lord,  who  was  very  fond  of  his  carriage- 
horses,  came  up  and  took  her  away ; 
and  then,  perhaps,  glad  to  be  relieved, 
Percy  sauntered  into  the  ball-room, 
where,  though  the  crowd  was  some- 
what thinned,  the  dance  was  con- 
tinued with  that  spirit  which  always 
seems  to  increase  as  the  night  ad- 
vances. 

For  my  own  part,  I  now  and  then 
look  late  in  at  a  ball  as  a  warning  au<J 
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grave  memento  of  the  flight  of  time. 
No  amusement  belongs  of  right  eo 
essentially  to  the  young,  in  their  first 
jouth, — to  the  unthinking,  the  in- 
toxicated,— to  those  whose  blood  ia 
an  elixir. 

"If  Constance  be  woman,"  said 
Godolphin  to  himself,  as  he  returned 
to  the  ball-room,  "  I  will  yet  humble 
her  to  my  will.  I  have  not  learned 
the  science  so  long,  to  be  now  foiled 
in  the  first  moment  I  have  seriously 
wished  to  triumph." 

As  this  thought  inspired  and  ex- 
cited him,  he  moved  along  at  some 
distance  from,  but  carefully  within 
the  sight  of  Constance.  He  paused 
by  Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe.  He 
addressed  her.  Notwithstanding  the 
insolence  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
Duchess  of  Winstoun,  he  was  well 
received  by  both  mother  and  daughter. 
Some  persons  there  are,  in  all  times 
and  in  all  spheres,  who  command  a 
certain  respect,  bought  neither  by 
riches,  rank,  nor  even  scrupulous 
morality  of  conduct.  They  win  it 
by  the  reputation  that  talent  alone 
can  win  them,  and  which  yet  is  not 
alwaj's  the  reputation  of  talent.  No 
man,  even  in  the  frivolous  societies  of 
the  great,  obtains  homage  without 
certain  qualities,  which,  had  they 
been  happily  directed,  would  have 
conducted  him    to   fame.      Had   the 

attention  of  a  Grammont,  or  of  a , 

been  early  turned  towards  what  ought 
to  be  the  objects  desired,  who  can 
doubt  that,  instead  of  the  heroes  of  a 
circle,  they  might  have  been  worthy 
of  becoming  names  of  posterity? 

Thus,  the  genius  of  Godolphin  had 
drawn  around  him  an  eclat  which 
made  even  the  haughtiest  willing  to 
receive  and  to  repay  his  notice;  and 
Lady  Margaret  actually  blushed  with 
pleasure  when  he  asked  her  to  dance. 
A  foreign  dance,  then  only  very  par- 
tially known  in  England,  had  been 
called  for:  few  were  acquainted  with 
U, — those  only  who  had  been  abroad  ; 


and  as  the  movements  seemed  to 
require  peculiar  grace  of  person,  some 
even  among  those  few  declined, through 
modesty,  the  exhibition. 

To  this  dance  Godolphin  led  Lady 
Margaret.  All  crowded  round  to  se> 
the  performers ;  and  as  each  went 
through  the  giddy  and  intoxicating 
maze,  they  made  remarks  on  the 
awkwardness,  or  the  singularity,  or 
the  impropriety  of  the  dance.  But 
when  Godolphin  began,  the  murmurs 
changed.  The  slow  and  stately  mea- 
sure then  adapted  to  the  steps,  was 
one  in  which  the  graceful  symmetry 
of  his  person  might  eminently  display 
itself  Lady  Margaret  was  at  least 
as  well  acquainted  with  the  dance; 
and  the  couple  altogether  so  immea- 
surably excelled  all  competitors,  that 
the  rest,  as  if  sensible  of  it,  stopped 
one  after  the  other  ;  and  when  Godol- 
phin, perceiving  that  they  were  alone, 
stopped  also,  the  spectators  made  their 
approbation  more  audible  than  appro- 
bation usually  is  in  polished  society. 

As  Godolphin  paused,  his  eyes  met 
those  of  Constance.  There  was  not 
there  the  expression  he  had  antici- 
pated :  there  was  neither  the  anger 
of  jealousy,  nor  the  restlessness  of 
offended  vanity,  nor  the  desire  of  con- 
ciliation, visible  in  those  large  and 
speaking  orbs.  A  deep,  a  penetrat- 
ing, a  sad  inquiry  seemed  to  dwell  in 
her  gaze, — seemed  anxious  to  pierce 
into  his  heart,  and  to  discover  whe- 
ther there  she  possessed  the  power 
to  wound,  or  whether  each  had  been 
deceived :  so  at  least  seemed  that 
fixed  and  melancholy  intenseness  of 
look  to  Godolphin.  He  left  Lady 
Margaret  abruptly :  in  an  instant  he 
was  by  the  side  of  Constance. 

"  You  must  be  delighted  with  this 
evening,"  said  he  bitterly :  "  w'ler- 
ever  I  go  I  hear  your  praises :  very 
one  admires  you;  and  he  who  does 
not  admire  so  much  as  worship  you, 
h.e  alone  is  beneath  your  notice.  H3 
— born  to  such  shattered  fortunes,-- 
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—he  indeed  might  never  aspire  to 
that  which  titled  and  wealthy  idiots 
deem  they  may  command, — the  liaud 
of  Constance  Vernon." 

It  was  with  a  low  and  calm  tone 
that  Godolphin  spoke.  Constance 
turned  deadly  pale  :  her  frame  trem- 
bled ;  but  she  did  not  answer  imme- 
diately. She  moved  to  a  seat  retired 
a  little  from  the  busy  crowd  :  Godol- 
phin followed,  and  sat  himself  beside 
her ;  and  then,  with  a  slight  effort, 
Constance  spoke. 

"  You  heard  what  was  said,  Mr. 
Godolphin,  and  I  grieve  to  think  you 
did.  If  I  offended  you,  however,  for- 
give me,  I  pray  you  ;  I  pray  it  sin- 
cerely— warmly.  God  knows  I  have 
suffered  myself  enough  from  idle 
words,  and  from  the  slighting  opinion 
with  which  this  hard  world  visits  the 
poor,  not  to  feel  deep  regret  and 
shame  if  I  wound,  hj  like  means,  an- 
other, more  especially  " — Constance's 
voice  trembled  —  "  more  especially 
you  I " 

As  she  spoke,  she  turned  her  eyes 
on  Godolphin,  and  they  were  full  of 
tears.  The  tenderness  of  her  voice, 
her  look,  melted  him  at  once.  Was 
it  to  him,  indeed,  that  the  haughty 
Constance  addressed  the  words  of 
kindness  and  apology  1 — to  him  whose 
extrinsic  circumstances  she  had  heard 
described  as  so  unworthy  of  her,  and, 
his  reason  told  him,  with  such  jus- 
ticel" 

"  Oh,  Miss  Vernon  ! "  said  he,  pas- 
sionately ;  "  Miss  Vernon  — Constance 
— dear,  dear  Constance !  dare  I  call 
you  so]  hear  me  one  word.  I  love 
you  with  a  love  which  leaves  me  no 
words  to  tell  it.    I  know  my  faults, 


my  poverty,  my  unworthiness  :  but— 
but — may  I — may  I  hope  ? " 

And  all  the  woman  was  in  Con- 
stance's cheek,  as  she  listened.  That 
cheek,  how  richly  was  it  dyed  !  Her 
eyes  drooped ;  her  bosom  heaved. 
How  every  word  in  those  broken 
sentences  sank  into  her  heart !  never 
was  a  tone  forgotten.  The  child  may 
forget  its  mother,  and  the  mothei 
desert  the  child  :  but  never,  nevei 
from  a  woman's  heart  departs  the 
memory  of  the  first  confession  of  love 
from  him  whom  she  first  loves!  She 
lifted  her  eyes,  and  again  withdrew 
them,  and  again  gazed. 

"  This  must  not  be,"  at  last  she  said ; 
"  no,  no  !  it  is  foil}',  madness  in  both !" 

"  Not  so  ;  nay,  not  so  !"  whispered 
Godolphin,  in  the  softest  notes  of  a 
voice  that  could  never  be  harsh.  "It 
may  seem  folly — madness  if  you  will, 
that  the  brilliant  and  all-idolised  Jliss 
Vernon  should  listen  to  the  vows  of 
60  lowly  an  adorer :  but  try  me — 
prove  me,  and  own — yes,  you  will 
own  some  years  hence,  that  that  folly 
has  been  happy  beyond  the  happiness 
of  prudence  or  ambition." 

"  This ! "  answered  Constance,  strug- 
gling with  her  emotions ;  "  this  is  no 
spot  or  hour  for  such  a  conference. 
Let  us  meet  to-morrow — the  western 
chamber." 

"  And  the  hour?" 

"  Twelve!" 

"  And  I  may  hope — till  then]" 

Constance  again  grew  pale ;  and  in 
a  voice  that,  though  it  scarcely  left 
her  lips,  struck  coldness  and  dismay 
into  his  sudden  and  delighted  con- 
fidence, answered, 

"  No,P6rcy,thereisnohope ! — none!' 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


THH  nfTERVIEW, — THE   CRISIS   OP   A   LIFE. 


The  western  chamber  was  that  I  have 
mentioned  as  the  one  in  which  Con- 
Btance  usually  fixed  her  retreat,  when 
neither  sociability  nor  state  sum- 
moned her  to  the  more  public  apart- 
ments. I  should  have  said  that  Godoi- 
phin  slept  in  the  house ;  for,  coming 
from  a  distance,  and  through  country 
roads,  Lady  Erpingham  had  proffered 
him  that  hospitality,  and  he  had  wil- 
lingly accepted  it.  Before  the  ap- 
pointed hour,  he  was  at  the  appointed 
spot. 

He  had  passed  the  hours  till  then 
without  even  seeking  his  pillow.  In 
restless  strides  across  his  chamber,  he 
had  revolved  those  words  with  which 
Constance  had  seemed  to  deny  the 
hopes  she  herself  had  created.  All 
private  and  more  selfish  schemes,  or 
reflections,  had  vanished,  as  by  magic, 
from  the  mind  of  a  man  prematurely 
formed,  but  not  yet  wholly  hardened, 
in  the  mould  of  worldly  speculation. 
He  thought  no  more  of  what  he  should 
relinquish  in  obtaining  her  hand : 
with  the  ardour  of  boyish  and  real 
love,  he  thought  only  of  her.  It  was 
as  if  there  existed  no  world  but  the 
little  spot  in  wliich  she  breathed  and 
moved.  Poverty,  privation,  toil,  the 
change  of  the  manners  and  habits  of 
his  whole  previous  life,  to  those  of 
professional  enterprise  and  self-denial ; 
— to  al!  this  he  Looked  forward,  not 
BO  much  witn  calmness  as  with 
triumph. 

"  Be  but  Constance  mine  !"  said  he 
again  and  again  ;  and  again  and  again 
those  fatal  words  knocked  at  his  heart, 
"  No  hope — none !  "  and  he  gnashed 
hifl  teeth  in  very  anguish,  and  mut- 


tered, "  But  mine  she  will  not — she 
will  never  be  ! " 

Still,  however,  before  the  hour  of 
noon,  something  of  his  habitual  con- 
fidence returned  to  him.  He  had 
succeeded,  though  but  partially,  in 
reasoning  away  the  obvious  meaning 
of  the  words ;  and  he  ascended  to  the 
chamber  from  the  gardens,  in  which 
he  had  sought,  by  the  air,  to  cool  his 
mental  fever,  with  a  sentiment,  omi- 
nous and  doubtful  indeed,  but  still 
removed  from  despondency  and  de- 
spair. 

The  day  was  sad  and  heavy.  A 
low,  drizzling  rain,  and  labouring  yet 
settled  clouds,  which  denied  aH 
glimpse  of  the  sky,  and  seemed 
cursed  into  stagnancy  by  the  absence 
of  all  wind  or  even  breeze,  increased 
by  those  associations  we  endeavour  in 
vain  to  resist,  the  dark  and  oppressive 
sadness  of  his  thoughts. 

He  paused  as  he  laid  his  hand  on 
the  door  of  the  chamber:  he  listened; 
and  in  the  acute  and  painful  life  which 
seemed  breathed  into  all  his  senses, 
he  felt  as  if  he  could  have  heard,— 
though  without  the  room, — the  very 
breath  of  Constance ;  or  known,  as  by 
an  inspiration,  the  presence  of  her 
beauty.  He  opened  the  door  gently  : 
all  was  silence  and  desolation  for  him 
— Constance  was  not  there  ! 

He  felt,  however,  as  if  that  absence 
was  a  relief.  He  breathed  more 
freely,  and  seemed  to  himself  more 
prepared  for  the  meeting.  He  took 
his  station  by  the  recess  of  the  win- 
dow :  in  vain — he  could  rest  in  no 
spot :  he  walked  to  and  fro,  pausing 
only   for  a  moment  as  some   object 
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before  liin.  reminded  him  of  past  and 
more  tranquil  hours.  The  books  he 
had  admired,  and  which,  at  his  de- 
parture, had  been  left  in  their  usual 
receptacle  at  another  part  of  the 
house,  he  now  discovered  on  the 
tables :  they  opened  of  themselves  at 
the  passages  he  had  read  aloud  to 
Constance  :  those  passages,  in  his  pre- 
sence, she  had  not  seemed  to  admire  : 
te  was  inexpressivelj'  touched  to  per- 
teive  that,  in  his  alisence,  they  had 
oecome  dear  to  her.  As  he  turned 
with  a  beating  heart  from  this  silent 
proof  of  affection,  he  was  startled  by 
the  sudden  and  almost  living  resem- 
blance to  Constance,  which  struck 
upon  him  in  a  full-length  picture  op- 
posite —  the  picture  of  her  father. 
That  picture,  by  one  of  the  best  of 
our  great  modern  masters  of  the  art, 
had  been  taken  of  Vernon  in  the 
proudest  epoch  of  his  prosperity  and 
fame.  He  was  portrayed  in  the  atti- 
tude in  which  he  had  uttered  one  of 
the  most  striking  sentences  of  one  of 
his  most  brilliant  orations  :  the  hand 
was  raised,  the  foot  advanced,  the 
chest  expanded.  Life,  energj^  com- 
mand, flashed  from  the  dark  eye, 
breathed  from  the  dilated  nostril, 
broke  from  the  inspired  lip.  That 
noble  brow — those  modelled  features 
— that  air  so  full  of  the  royalty  of  ge- 
nius— how  startlingly  did  they  resem- 
ble the  softer  lineaments  of  Constance! 

Arrested,  in  spite  of  himself,  by  the 
skill  of  the  limner,  and  the  charac- 
teristics of  the  portrait,  Godolphin 
stood  motionless  and  gazing,  till  the 
door  opened,  and  Constance  herself 
stood  before  him.  She  smiled  faintly, 
but  with  sweetness,  as  she  approached ; 
and  seating  herself,  motioned  him  to 
a  chair  at  a  little  distance.  He  obeyed 
the  gesture  in  silence. 

"  Godolphin  !"  said  she,  softly.  At 
the  sound  of  her  voice  he  raised  his 
eyes  from  the  ground,  and  fixed  them 
on  her  countenance  with  a  look  so 
full  of  an  imploring  and  earnest  mean- 
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ing,  so  expressive  of  the  passion,  tlie 
suspense  of  his  heart,  that  Constance 
felt  her  voice  cease  at  once.  But  he 
saw  as  he  gazed  how  powerful  had 
been  his  influence.  Not  a  vestige  of 
bloom  was  on  her  cheek  :  her  very  lips 
were  colourless  :  her  eyes  were  swollen 
with  weeping  ;  and  though  she  seemed 
very  calm  and  self-possessed,  all  her 
wonted  majesty  of  mien  was  gone ! 
The  form  seemed  to  shrink  within  it- 
self. Humbleness  and  sorrow — deep, 
passionate,  but  quiet  sorrow — had 
supplanted  the  haughtiness  and  the 
elastic  freshness  of  her  beauty.  "  Mr. 
Godolphin,"she  repeated,  after  a  pause, 
"  answer  me  truly  and  with  candour : 
not  with  the  world's  gallantry ;  but 
with  a  sincere,  a  plain  avowal.  Were 
you  not — in  your  unguarded  expres- 
sions last  night — were  you  not  excited 
by  the  surprise,  the  passion,  of  the 
moment  ?  Were  you  not  uttering 
what,  had  you  been  actuated  only  by 
a  calm  and  premeditated  prudence, 
you  would  at  least  have  suppressed  ] " 

"  Miss  Vernon,"  replied  Godolphin, 
"all  that  I  said  last  night,  I  now,  in 
calmness  and  with  deliberate  preme- 
ditation, repeat :  all  that  I  can  dream 
of  happiness  is  in  your  hands." 

"  I  would,  indeed,  that  I  could  dis- 
believe you,"  said  Constance,  sorrow- 
fully :  "  I  have  considered  deeply  on 
your  words.  I  am  touched — mado 
grateful — proud — yes,  truly  proud — 
by  your  confessed  affection — but " 

"  Oh,  Constance !"  cried  Godolphin, 
in  a  sudden  and  agonized  voice — and 
rising,  he  flung  himself  impetuously 
at  her  feet — "  Constance !  do  not  re- 
ject me ! " 

He  seized  her  hand :  it  struggled 
not  with  his.  He  gazed  on  her  coun- 
tenance :  it  was  dyed  in  blushes ;  and 
before  those  blushes  vanished,  her 
agitation  found  relief  in  tears,  which 
flowed  fast  and  full. 

''  Beloved  ! "  said  Godolphin,  with 
a  solemn  tenderness,  "  why  struggle 
with  your  heart  ?     That  heart  I  read 
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at  this  moment :  that  is  not  averse  to 
me."  Constance  wept  on.  "  I  know 
what  you  would  say,  and  what  you 
feel,"  continued  Godolphin :  "  you 
think  that  I — that  we  both  are  poor  : 
that  you  could  ill  bear  the  humilia- 
tions of  that  haughty  poverty  which 
those  born  to  higher  fortunes  so  irk- 
somely endure.  You  tremble  to  link 
your  fate  with  one  who  has  been  im- 
prudent— lavish — selfish,  if  you  will. 
You  recoil  before  you  entrust  your 
happiness  to  a  man  who,  if  he  wreck 
that,  can  ofler  you  nothing  in  return  : 
no  rank — no  station — nothing  to  heal 
a  bruised  heart,  or  cover  its  wound,  at 
least,  in  the  rich  disguises  of  power 
and  wealth.  Am  I  not  right,  Con- 
stance 1  Do  I  not  read  your  mind  1 " 
"  No  !"  said  Constance,  with  energy. 
•'  Had  I  been  born  any  man's  daugh- 
ter, but  his  from  whom  I  take  my 
name ;  were  I  the  same  in  all  things, 
mind  and  heart,  save  in  one  feeling, 
one  remembrance,  one  object — that 
I  am  now ;  Heaven  is  my  witness 
that  I  would  not  cast  a  thought 
upon  poverty — upon  privation  :  that 
I  would — nay,  I  do — I  do  confide  in 
your  vows,  your  affection.  If  you 
have  erred,  I  know  it  not.  If  any  but 
you  tell  me  you  have  erred,  I  believe 
them  not.  You  I  trust  wholly  and 
implicitly.  Heaven,  I  say,  is  my  wit- 
ness that,  did  I  obey  the  voice  of  my 
selfish  heart,  I  would  gladly,  proudly, 
share  and  follow  your  fortunes.  You 
mistake  me  if  you  think  sordid  and 
vulgar  ambition  can  only  influence 
me.  No  !  I  could  be  worthy  of  you  ! 
The  daughter  of  John  Vernon  could 
be  a  worthy  wife  to  the  man  of  in- 
digence and  genius.  In  your  poverty 
I  could  soothe  you  ;  in  your  labours  I 
^ould  support  you ;  in  your  reverses 
con.sole,  in  your  prosperity  triumph. 
But — but,  it  must  not  be.  Go,  Godol- 
phin—  dear  Godolphin  I  There  are 
thousands  better  and  fairer  than  I 
im,  who  will  do  for  you  as  I  would 
»ave  done;  but  wh'  possess  the  power 


I  have  not — who,  instead  of  sharing, 
can  raise  your  fortunes.  Go ! — and  if 
it  comfort,  if  it  soothe  you,  believe 
that  I  have  not  been  insensible  to 
your  generosity,  your  love.  My  best 
wishes,  my  fondest  prayers,  my  dearest 
hopes,  are  yours." 

Blinded  by  her  tears,  subdued  d\ 
her  emotions,  Constance  was  still  her 
self.  She  rose ;  she  extricated  hef 
hand  from  Godolphiu's ;  she  turned 
to  leave  the  room.  But  Godolphin, 
still  kneeling,  caught  hold  of  her  robe, 
and  gently,  but  effectually  detained 
her. 

"  The  picture  you  have  painted," 
said  he,  "do  not  destroy  at  once. 
You  have  portrayed  yourself  my 
soother,  guide,  restorer.  You  can, 
indeed  you  can,  be  this.  You  do  not 
know  me,  Constance.  Let  me  say 
one  word  for  myself.  Hitherto,  I  have 
shunned  fame  and  avoided  ambition. 
Life  has  seemed  to  me  so  shorti,  and 
all  that  even  glory  wins  so  poor,  thati 
I  have  thought  no  labour  worth  the 
price  of  a  single  hour  of  pleasure  and 
enjoyment.  For  you,  how  joj-fully 
will  I  renounce  my  code  !  For  myself, 
I  could  ask  no  honour:  for  you,  I  will 
labour  for  all.  No  toil  shall  be  dry 
to  me — no  pleasure  shall  decoy.  I 
will  renounce  my  idle  and  desultory 
pursuits.  I  will  enter  the  great  public 
arena,  where  all  who  come  armed  with 
patience  and  with  energy  are  sure  to 
win.  Constance,  I  am  not  without 
talents,  though  they  have  slept  within 
me ;  say  but  the  word,  and  you  know 
not  what  they  can  produce." 

An  irresolution  in  Constance  was 
felt  as  a  sympathy  by  Godolphin  ;  he 
continued, — 

"  We  are  both  desolate  in  the  world, 
Constance ;  we  arc  orphans — friend- 
les.s,  fortuneless.  Yet  both  have  made 
our  way  without  friends,  and  com- 
manded our  associates,  though  with- 
out fortune.  Does  not  this  declare 
we  have  that  within  us  which,  when 
we  aie  united,  can  still  exalt  or  con- 
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quer  our  destiny]  And  we — we  — 
alone  in  the  noisy  and  contentious 
world  with  which  we  strive — we  shall 
turn,  after  each  effort,  to  our  own 
hearts,  and  find  there  a  comfort  and 
a  shelter.  All  things  will  bind  us 
closer  and  closer  to  each  other.  The 
thought  of  our  past  solitude,  the  hope 
of  our  future  objects,  will  only  feed 
the  fountain  of  our  present  love.  And 
how  much  sweeter,  Constance,  will  be 
honours  to  you,  if  we  thus  win  them  ; 
sanctified  as  they  will  be,  by  the  sacri- 
fices we  have  made ;  by  the  thought 
of  the  many  hours  in  which  we  de- 
sponded, yet  took  consolation  from 
each  other;  by  the  thought  how 
we  sweetened  mortifications  by  sym- 
path}%  and  made  even  the  lowest 
successes  noble  by  the  endearing 
associations  with  which  we  allied 
them  !  How  much  sweeter  to  yon  will 
be  such  honours  than  those  which  you 
might  command  at  once,  but  accom- 
panied by  a  cold  heart ;  rendered 
wearisome  because  won  with  ease,  and 
low  because  undignified  by  fame  !  Oh, 
Constance  !  am  I  not  heard  1  Have 
not  love,  nature,  sense,  triumphed?" 

As  he  spoke,  he  had  risen  gently, 
and  wound  his  arms  around  her  not 
reluctant  form :  her  head  reclined 
upon  his  bosom ;  her  hand  was  sur- 
rendered to  his ;  and  his  kiss  stole 
softly  and  unchidden  to  her  cheek. 
At  that  instant,  the  fate  of  both  hung 
on  a  very  hair.  How  diiferent  might 
the  lot,  the  character,  of  each  have 
been,  had  Constance's  lips  pronounced 
'he  words  that  her  heart  already  re- 
corded !  And  she  might  have  done 
«o ;  but,  as  she  raised  her  eyes,  the 
same  object  that  had  before  affected 
Godolphin  came  vividly  upon  her, 
and  changed,  as  by  an  electric  shock, 
the  whole  current  of  her  thoughts. 
Full  and  immediately  before  her  was 
the  picture  of  her  father.  The  attitude 
there  delineated,  so  striking  at  all 
times,  seemed  to  Constance  at  that 
foment  more  than  ever  impressive. 


and  even  awful  in  the  livingness  of 
its  command.  It  was  the  face  of 
Vernon  in  the  act  of  speech  —  of 
warning — of  reproof ;  such  as  she  had 
seen  it  often  in  private  life ;  such  as 
she  had  seen  it  in  his  bitter  maledic- 
tions on  his  hollow  friends  at  the 
close  of  his  existence  :  naji ,  such  as 
she  had  seen  it — only  more  fearful, 
and  ghastly  with  the  hues  of  death, — 
in  his  last  hours ;  in  those  hours  in 
which  he  had  pledged  her  to  the  per- 
formance of  his  revenge,  and  bade  her 
live  not  for  love  but  the  memory  of 
her  sire. 

With  the  sight  of  that  face  rushed 
upon  her  the  dark  and  solemn  recol- 
lections of  that  time  and  of  that  vow. 
The  weakness  of  love  vanished  beforo 
the  returning  force  of  a  sentiment 
nursed  through  her  earliest  years,  fed 
by  her  dreams,  strengthened  by  her 
studies,  and  hardened  by  the  daring 
energies  of  a  nature  iofty  yet  fana- 
tical, into  the  rule,  the  end,  nay,  the 
very  religion  of  life !  She  tore  herself 
away  from  the  surprised  and  dismayed 
Godolphin ;  she  threw  herself  on  her 
knees  before  the  picture ;  her  lips 
moved  rapidly;  the  rapid  and  brief 
prayer  for  forgiveness  was  over,  and 
Constance  rose  a  new  being.  She 
turned  to  Godolphin,  and,  lifting  her 
arm  towards  the  picture,  as  she  re- 
garded, with  her  bright  and  kindling 
eyes,  the  face  of  her  lover,  she  said  : — 

"  As  you  think  now,  thought  he 
whose  voice  speaks  to  you  from  the 
canvas ;  he,  who  pursued  the  path  that 
you  would  tread ;  who,  through  the 
same  toil,  the  same  pursuit,  that  you 
would  endure,  used  the  same  powers  and 
the  same  genius  you  would  command ; 
he,  who  won, — what  you  might  win 
also  at  last, — the  smile  of  princes,  the 
trust  of  nobles,  the  shifting  and  sandy 
elevation  which  the  best,  the  wisest, 
and  greatest  statesmen  in  this  country, 
if  unbacked  by  a  sordid  and  caballing 
faction,  can  alone  obtain ; — he  warns 
you  from  that  hollow  distinction, — 
b2 
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from  its  wretched  consummation. 
Oh,  Godolphiu ! "  she  continued,  sub- 
iued,  and  sinking  irom  a  high-wrought 
Out  momentary  paroxism,  uncommon 
to  her  collected  character,  "  Oh,  Go- 
dolphin  !  I  saw  that  man  dying, 
deserted,  lonely,  cursed  by  his  genius, 
ruined  by  his  prosperity.  I  saw  liim 
dying, — die, — of  a  broken  and  tram- 
pled heart.  Could  I  doom  another 
victim  to  the  same  course,  and  the 
Bame  perfidy,  and  the  same  fate  ] 
C!ould  I,  with  a  silent  heart,  watch  by 
tj»»t  viciim ;  could  I,  viewing  his  cor 


tain  doom,  elate  him  'A'ith  false  hopes^ 
— No,  no !  fly  from  me, — from  the 
thought  of  such  a  destiny.  Marry 
one  who  can  bring  you  wealth,  and 
support  you  with  rank ;  then  be  am- 
bitious, if  you  will.  Leave  me  to  fulfil 
my  doom, — my  vow;  and  to  think, 
however  wretched  I  may  be,  that  I 
have  not  inflicted  a  permanent  wretch- 
edness on  you." 

Godolphin  sprang  forward ;  but  the 
door  closed  upon  his  eyes;  and  he  saw 
Constance — as  Constance   Vernon — 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


A   RAEB   AND   EXQUISITE   OF   THE   BEST    (wORST)    SOHOOL. — A   CONVERSATIOK   OH 

THOUSAND    MATTERS. THE    DECLENSION    OF    THE    SUt    PROFUSOS   INTO    THB 

ALIENI  APPETENS. 


There  was,  iu  the  day  I  now  refer  to, 
a  certaiu  house  in  Chesterfield  Street, 
Mayfair,  which  few  young  men  anxious 
for  the  edat  of  society  passed  without 
a  wish  for  the  acquaintance  of  the 
inmate.  To  that  small  and  dingy 
mansion,  with  its  verandahs  of  dusky 
green,  and  its  blinds  perpetually 
drawn,  there  attached  an  interest,  a 
considerat  ion,  and  a  mystery.  Thither, 
at  the  dusk  of  night,  were  the  hired 
carriages  of  inti-igue  wont  to  repair, 
and  dames  to  alight,  careful  seemingly 
of  concealment,  yet  wanting,  perhaps, 
even  a  reputation  to  conceal.  Few, 
at  the  early  hours  of  morn,  passed 
that  street  in  their  way  home  from 
some  glittering  revel  without  noticing 
some  three  or  four  chariots  in  waiting; 
— or  without  hearing  from  within  the 
walls  the  sounds  of  protracted  fes- 
tivity. That  house  was  the  residence 
of  a  man  who  had  never  done  any- 
thing in  public,  and  yet  was  the  most 
noted  personage  in  "  Society : "  in 
early  life,  the  all-accomplished  Love- 
lace;  in  later  years  mingling  the 
graces  with  the  decayed  heart  and 
the  want  of  principle  of  a  Grammont. 
Feared,  contemned,  loved,  hated,  ridi- 
culed, honoured,  the  very  genius,  tiie 
very  personification,  of  a  civilized  and 
profligate  life  seemed  embodied  in 
Augustus  Savilic.  Hitherto  we  have 
spoken  of,  let  ns  now  describe,  him. 

Born  to  the  poor  fortunes  and  equi- 
vocal station  of  cadet,  in  a  noble  but 
iiupovurished  house,  he  had  passed  his 
existence  in  a  round  of  lavish,  but 
never  inelegant,  dissipation.     Unlike 


other  men.  whom  youth,  and  money, 
and  the  flush  of  health,  and  aristo- 
cratic indulgence,  allure  to  follies, 
which  shock  the  taste  as  well  as  the 
morality  of  the  wise,  Augustus  Saville 
had  never  committed  an  error  which 
was  not  varnished  by  grace,  and 
limited  by  a  profou-nd  and  worldly 
discretion.  A  systematic  votary  of 
pleasure — no  woman  had  ever  through 
him  lost  her  reputation  or  her  sphere; 
whether  it  was  that  he  corrupted  into 
fortunate  dissimulation  the  minds 
that  he  betrayed  into  guilt,  or  whe- 
ther he  chose  his  victims  with  so  just 
a  knowledge  of  their  characters,  and 
of  the  circumstances  round  them,  that 
he  might  be  sure  the  secrecy  main- 
tained by  himself  would  scarcely  be 
divulged  elsewhere.  All  the  world 
attributed  to  Augustus  Saville  the 
most  various  and  consummate  success 
in  tliat  quarter  in  which  success  is 
most  envied  by  the  lighter  part  of  the 
world  :  yet  no  one  could  say  exactly 
who,  amongst  the  many  he  addressed, 
had  been  the  object  of  his  triumph. 
The  same  quiet,  and  yet  victorious 
discretion  waited  upnn  all  he  did. 
Never  had  he  stooped  to  win  celebi'ity 
from  horses  or  from  carriages;  nothiug 
in  his  equipages  showed  the  ambition 
to  be  distinguished  from  another ; 
least  of  all  did  he  affect  that,  most 
displeasing  of  minor  ostentations,  that 
offensive  exaggeration  of  neatness, 
that  outre  simplicity,  which  our  young 
nobk'B  and  aspiring  bankers  so  riiii- 
cujounly  think  it  bon  ton  to  assume. 
No    harness,   industriously   avoiding 
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brass ;  no  liveries,  pretending  to  the 
trdnquillity  of  a  gentleman's  dress; 
no  panels,  disdaining  the  armorial 
attributes  of  which  real  dignity  should 
neither  be  ashamed  nor  proud — con- 
verted plain  taste  into  a  display  of 
plainness.  He  seldom  appeared  at 
races,  and  never  hunted  ;  though  he 
was  profound  master  of  the  calcula- 
tions in  the  first, and  was,  as  regarded 
the  second,  allowed  to  be  one  of  the 
most  perfect  masters  of  horsemanship 
in  his  time.  So,  in  his  dress,  while 
he  chose  even  sedulously  what  became 
him  most,  he  avoided  the  appearance 
of  coxcombry,  by  a  disregard  to 
minutiae.  He  did  not  value  himself 
on  the  perfection  of  his  boot ;  and 
BuflTered  a  wrinkle  in  his  coat  without 
a  sigh  :  yet,  even  the  exquisites  of 
the  time  allowed  that  no  one  was 
more  gentleman-like  in  the  tout- 
ensemble;  and  while  he  sought  by 
other  means  than  dress  to  attract,  he 
never  even  in  dress  offended.  Care- 
fully shunning  the  character  of  the 
professed  wit,  or  the  general  talker, 
he  was  yet  piquant  Jirewd,  and  ani- 
mated to  the  few  persons  whom  he 
addressed,  or  with  whom  he  associated : 
and  thou.L-^h  he  had  refused  all  oficrs 
to  enter  public  life,  he  was  sufficiently 
master  of  the  graver  subjects  th.it 
agitated  the  times,  to  impress  even 
those  practically  engaged  in  them 
with  a  belief  in  his  information  and 
his  talents. 

But  he  was  born  poor  ;  and  yet  he 
had  lived  for  nearly  thirty  years  as  a 
rich  man  !  What  was  his  secret?— he 
had  lived  upon  others !  At  all  games 
of  science,  he  played  with  a  masterly 
skill;  and  in  those  wherein  luck  pre- 
ponderates, tliere  are  always  chances 
for  a  cool  and  systematic  calculation. 
He  ha<l  been,  indeed,  suspected  of 
unfair  play  ;  but  the  charge  had  never 
cooled  the  eagerness  with  which  he 
had  been  courted.  With  far  better 
taste,  and  in  far  higher  estimation 
than  Brummell,  he  obtained  an  equal, 


though  a  more  secret  sway.  Every 
one  was  desirous  to  know  him  :  with- 
out his  acquaintance,  the  young  dS.bu- 
tant  felt  that  he  wanted  the  qualifica- 
tion to  social  success :  by  his  intimacy, 
even  vulgarity  became  the  rage.  It 
was  true  that,  as  no  woman's  disgrace 
was  confessedly  traced  to  him.  so 
neither  was  any  man's  ruin — save 
only  in  the  doubtful  instance  of  the 
unfortunate  Johnstone.  He  never 
won  of  any  person,  however  ardent, 
more  than  a  certain  portion  of  his 
fortune — the  rest  of  his  undoing 
Saville  left  to  his  satellites ;  nay,  even 
those  who  had  in  reality  most  reason 
to  complain  of  him,  never  perceived 
his  due  share  in  their  impoverishment. 
It  was  common  enough  to  hear  men 
say,  "  Ah !  Saville,  I  wish  I  had  taken 
your  advice,  and  left  oflF  while  I  had 
yet  half  my  fortune  ! "  They  did  not 
accurately  heed  that  the  first  half  was 
Saville's ;  because  the  first  half  had 
excited,  not  ruined  them. 

Besides  this  method  of  making 
money,  so  strictly  social,  Saville  had 
also  applied  his  keen  intellect  and 
shrewd  sense  to  other  speculations. 
Cheap  houses,  cheap  horses,  fluctua- 
tions in  the  funds,  all  descriptions 
of  property,  (except  perhaps  stolen 
goods,)  had  passed  under  his  earnest 
attention ;  and  in  most  cases,  such 
speculations  had  eminently  succeeded. 
He  was  therefore  now,  in  his  middle 
age,  and  still  unmarried,  a  man  de- 
cidedly wealthy ;  having,  without  ever 
playing  the  miser,  without  ever  stint- 
ing a  luxury,  or  denying  a  wish, 
turned  nothing  into  something,  po- 
verty into  opulence. 

It  was  noon  ;  and  Saville  was  slowly 
finishing  his  morning  rep;ist,  and 
conversing  with  a  young  man  stretched 
on  a  sofa  opposite  in  a  listless  attitude. 
The  room  was  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  owner  :  there  was  neither  velvet, 
nor  gilding,  nor  hvJil,  nor  marquetrie 
■ — all  of  which  would  have  been  in- 
consistent with  the  moderate  size  of 
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the  apartment.  But  the  furniture 
was  new,  massive,  costly,  and  luxu- 
rious without  the  ^  intation  of  luxury. 
A  few  good  pictures,  and  several  ex- 
quisite busts  and  figures  in  bronze, 
upon  marble  pedestals,  gave  somethmg 
classic  and  graceful  to  the  aspect  of 
the  room.  Annexed  to  the  back 
drawing-room,  looking  over  Lord 
Chesterfield's  gardens,  a  small  conser- 
vatory, filled  with  rich  exotics,  made 
the  only  feature  in  the  apartment  that 
mi^ht  have  seemed,  to  a  fastidious 
person,  effeminate  or  unduly  volup- 
tuous. 

Saville  himself  was  about  forty- 
seven  years  of  age  :  of  a  person  slight 
and  thin,  without  being  emaciated  :  a 
not  ungraceful,  though  habitual  stoop, 
diminished  his  height,  which  might 
be  a  little  above  the  ordinary  standard. 
In  his  youth  he  had  been  handsome  ; 
but  in  his  person  there  was  now  little 
trace  of  any  attraction  beyond  that  of 
a  manner  remarkably  soft  and  insinu- 
ating :  yet  in  his  narrow  though  high 
forehead— his  sharp  aquiline  nose, 
grey  eye,  and  slightly  sarcastic  curve 
of  lip,  something  of  his  character 
betrayed  itself.  You  saw,  or  fancied 
you  saw  in  them  the  shrewdness,  the 
delicacy  of  tact ;  the  consciousness  of 
duping  others  ;  the  subtle  and  intui- 
tive, yet  bland  and  noiseless  penetra- 
tion into  the  characters  around  him, 
which  made  the  prominent  features 
of  his  mind.  And,  indeed,  of  all 
qualities,  dissimulation  is  that  whic'h 
betrays  itself  the  most  often  in  the 
physiognomy. — A  fortunate  thing, 
that  the  long  habit  of  betraying  should 
find  at  times  the  index  in  which  to 
betray  itself. 

"  But  yon  don't  tell  me,  my  dear 
Godolphin,"  said  Saville,  as  he  broke 
the  toast  into  his  chocolate, — "you 
don't  tell  me  how  the  world  employed 
itself  at  Rome.  Were  there  any  of 
the  true  calibre  there  t  steady  fellows, 
yet  ardent,  like  myself !— men  who 
make  us  feel  our  strength  and  put  it 


forth — with  whom  we  cannot  dally 
nor  idle — who  require  our  coolness  of 
head,  clearness  of  memory,  ingenuity 
of  stratagem — in  a  word,  men  of  my 
ART_the  art  of  play: — were  there 
any  such  1 " 

"  Xot  many,  but  enough  for  honour," 
said  Godolphin  :  "  for  myself,  I_  have 
long  forsworn  gambling  for  profit." 

"  Ah  !  I  always  thought  you  wanted 
that  perseverance  which  belongs  to 
strength  of  character.  And^  hovl 
stand  your  resources  now  ]  Sufficient 
to  recommence  the  world  here  with 
credit  and  eclat  ?  " 

"Ay,  were  I  so  disposed,  Saville. 
But  I 'shall  return  to  Italy.  Within 
a  month  hence,  I  shall  depart." 

"  What !   and  only  just  arrived  in 
town  !     An  heir  in  possession  !  " 
"  Of  what  ]  " 

"The  reputation  of  having  suc- 
ceeded to  a  property,  the  extent  of 
which,  if  wise,  you  will  tell  to  no  one  ! 

Are  you  so  young,  Godolphin,  as 

to  imagine  thRt  it  signifies  one  crumb 
of  this  bread  what  be  the  rent-roll  of 
your  estate,  so  long  as  you  can  obtain 
credit  for  any  sum  to  which  you  are 
pleased  to  extend  it  ]— Credit !  beau- 
tiful invention  !— the  moral  new  world 
to  which  we  fly  when  banished  from 
the  old.  Credit!— the  true  charity 
of  Providence,  by  which  they  who 
otherwise  would  starve  live  in  plenty, 
and  despise  the  indigent  rich.  Credit ! 
—admirable  system,  alike  for  those 
who  live  on  it  and  the  wiser  few  who 
live  by  it.— Will  you  borrow  some 
money  of  me,  Godolphin?" 
"  At  what  per  centage  ? " 
«  Why,  let  me  see  :  funds  are  low  ; 
I'll  be  moderate.  But  stay;  be  it 
with  you  as  I  did  with  George  Sinclair. 
You  shall  have  all  you  want,  and  pay 
me  with  a  premium,  when  you  marry 
an  heiress. — Why,  man,  vuu  wince  at 
the  word 'marry !'" 

"  'Tis  a  sore  subject,  Saville :  one 
that  makes  a  man  think  of  halters." 
"  You  are  right :— 1  recognise  my 
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young  pupil.     Your  old  play-writers 
talked  nonsense  when  they  said  men 
lost  liberty   of  person   by  marriage. 
Men  lose  liberty,  but  it  is  the  liberty 
of  the  mind.    We  cease  to  be  inde- 
pendent  of  the  world's   word,  when 
we  grow  respectable  with  a  wife,  a  fat 
butler,  two   children,   and    a   family 
coach. — It  makes  a  gentleman  little 
better  than  a  grocer  or  a  king !     But 
you  have  seen  Constance  Vernon. — 
Why,  out  on   this  folly,  Godolphin! 
You  turn  away.     Do  you  fancy  that  I 
did  not  penetrate  your  weakness  the 
moment  you  mentioned  her  name? — 
still  less,  do  you  fancy,  my  dear  young 
friend,  that  I,  who  have  lived  through 
nearly  half  a  century,  and  know  our 
nature,  and  the  whole  thermometer  of 
our  blood,  think  one  jot  the  worse  of 
you  for  forming  a  caprice,  or  a  passion, 
if  you  will — for  a  woman  who  would 
set  an  anchoret,  or,  what  is  still  colder, 
a  worn-out  debauchee,  on  fire?     Bah! 
Godolphin,  I  am  wiser  than  you  take 
me  for.     And    I  will  tell  yon  more. 
For  your  sake,  I  am  happy  that  you 
have  incurred  already  this,  our  com- 
mon, folly,  (which  we  all  have  once  in 
a  life,)  and  that  the  fit  is  over.     I  do 
not   pry   into  your  secrets;  I   know 
their  delicacy.     I  do  not  ask  which  of 
vou  drew  back  ;  for,  to  have  gone  for- 
ward, to   have  married,  would  have 
been  madness  in  both.     Nay,  it  was 
an  impossibility:  it  could  not  have 
happened   to   my  pupil ;  the  ablest, 
the  sulttlest,  the  wisest  of  my  pupils. 
Bdt,   however   it   was   broken   off,  I 
repeat  that  I  am  glad  it   happened. 
One  is  never  sure  of  a  man's  wisdom, 
till  he  has  been  really  and  vainly  in 
love.    You  know  what  that  moralizing 
nmp  of  absurdity,  Lord  Edouard,  has 
jaid  in  the  Julie—' iha  path  of  the 
pa.ssions  conducts  us  to  philosophy!' 
It  is  true,  very  true:  and  now  that 
thfc  path  has    been    fairly  trod,  the 
goal  is  at  hand.      Novj,    I  can  con- 
fide  in  your  steadiness ;  now,   I  can 
feel    that   you   will  run    no   chance. 


in  future,  of  over-appreciating  (hat 
bauble.  Woman.  You  will  beg,  bor- 
row, steal,  and  exchange,  or  lose  the 
jewel,  with  the  same  delicious  excue- 
ment,  coupled  with  the  same  steady 
inditference,  with  which  we  play  at  a 
more  scientific  game,  and  for  a  more 
comprehensive  reward.  I  say  more 
comprehensive  reward  :  for  how  many 
women  may  we  be  able  to  buy  by  a 
judicious  bet  on  the  odd  trick !  " 

"  Your  turn  is  sudden,"  said  Godol- 
phin, smiling;  "and  there  is  some 
justice  in  your  reasoning.  The  fit  is 
over ;  and  if  ever  I  can  be  wise,  I  have 
entered  on  wisdom  now.  But  talk  of 
this  no  more." 

"  I  will  not,"  said  Saville,  whose 
unerring  tact  had  reached  just  the 
point  wdiere  to  stop,  and  who  had  led 
Godolphin  through  just  that  vein  of 
conversation,  half  sentimentalising, 
half  sensible,  all  profligate,  which  sel- 
dom fails  to  win  the  ear  of  a  man 
both  of  imagination  and  of  the  world. 
"  I  will  not ;  and,  to  vary  the  topic,  I 
will  turn  egoist,  and  tell  you  my  ad- 
ventures." 

With   this,  Saville  began   a  light 
and  amusing  recital  of  his  various  and 
singular  life  for  the  last  three  years. 
Anecdote,  jest,  maxim,  remark,  inter- 
spersed, gave  a  zest  and  piquancy  to 
the     narration.      An    accomplished 
roue  always  affects  to  moralise ;  it  is 
a  part  of  his  character.     There  is  a 
vague   and    shrewd    sentiment    that 
pervades  his  morale  and  his  system. 
Frequent  excitement,  and  its  attend- 
ant relaxation ;  the  conviction  of  the 
folly  of  all  pursuits  ;  the  insipidity  of 
all  life;   the  hollowness  of  all  love; 
the  faithlessness  in  all  ties ;  the  dis- 
belief in  all  worth  ;  these  consequences 
of  a  dissipated  existence  on  a  thought- 
ful mind,  produce  some  remarkable, 
while  they  make  so  many  wretched, 
characters.      They  coloured   some  Oi 
the  most  attractive  prose  among  the 
French,   and    the    most    fascinating 
verse  in  the  pages  of  Byron.    It  might 
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oe  asked,  by  a  profane  inquirer  (and 
I  have  touched  on  this  before,)  what 
effect  a  life  nearly  similar — a  life  of 
luxury,  indolence,  lassitude,  profuse, 
but  heartless  love,  imparted  to  the 
deep  and  touching  wisdom  in  his  page, 
whom  we  consider  the  wisest  of  men, 
and  who  has  left  us  the  most  melan- 
choly of  doctrines'? 

It  was  this  turn  of  mind  that  made 
Saville's  conversation  peculiarly  agree- 
able to  Godolphin  in  his  present 
Immour;  aii<!  the  latter  invested  it, 
from  his  own  mood,  with  a  charm 
which  in  reality  it  wanted.  For,  as  I 
shall  show,  in  Godolphin,  what  dete- 
rioration the  habits  of  frivolous  and 
worldly  life  produce  on  the  mind  of  a 
man  of  genius,  I  show  only  in  Saville 
the  effect  they  produce  on  a  man  of 
sense. 

"  Well,  Godolphin,"  said  Saville,  as 
he  saw  the  former  rise  to  depart; 
"  you  will  at  least  dine  with  me  to-day 
— a  punctual  eight.  I  think  I  can 
promise  you  an  agreeable  evening. 
The  Linettini,  and  that  dear  little 
Fanny  ]\Iillinger,  (your  old ^7?ie,)  are 
coming;  and  I  have  asked  old  Stracey, 
the  poet,  to  say  bons  mots  for  them. 
Poor  old  Stracey !  He  goes  about  to 
all  his  former  friends  and  fellow- 
liberals,  boasting  of  his  favour  with 
the  Great,  and  does  not  see  that  we 
only  use  him  as  we  would  a  puppet- 
show  or  a  dancing-dog." 

"  What  folly,"  said  Godolphin,  "  it 
is  in  any  man  of  genius  (not  also  of 
birth)  to  think  the  Great  of  this 
country  can  possibly  esteem  him ! 
Nothing  can  equal  the  secret  enmity 
with  which  dull  men  regard  an  intel- 
lect above  their  comprehension.  Party 
politics,  and  the  tact,  the  shifting, 
khe  commonplace  that  Party-politics 
alone  require ;  these  they  can  appre- 
ciate; and  they  feel  respect  for  an 
orator,  even  though  he  be  not  a 
county  member;  for  he  can  assist 
them  in  their  paltry  ambition  for 
plaas  and  pension  :  but  an  author,  or 


a  man  of  science,  the  rogues  positively 
jeer  at  him !" 

"  And  yet,"  said  Saville,  "  how  few 
men  of  letters  perceive  a  truth  so 
evident  to  us,  so  hackneyed  even  in 
the  conversations  of  society  !  For  a 
little  reputation  at  a  dinnei'-table,  for 
a  coaxing  note  from  some  titled 
'demirep  affecting  the  De  Stael,  they 
forget  not  only  to  be  glorious  but  even 
to  be  respectable.  And  this,  too,  not 
only  for  so  petty  a  gratification,  but 
for  one  that  rarely  lasts  above  a 
London  season.  We  allow  the  low- 
born author  to  be  the  lion  this  year ; 
but  we  dub  him  a  bore  the  next.  We 
shut  our  doors  upon  his  twice-told 
jests,  and  send  for  the  Prague  minstrels 
to  sing  to  us  after  dinner  instead." 

"However,"  said  Godolphin,  "it  is 
only  poets  you  find  so  foolish  as  to  be 
deceived  by  you.  There  is  not  a 
single  prose  writer  of  real  genius  so 
absurd." 

"And  why  is  thatl" 

"  Because,"  replied  Godolphin,  phi- 
losophising, "  poets  address  themselves 
more  to  women  than  men ;  and  in- 
sensibly they  acquire  the  weaknesses 
Avhich  they  are  accustomed  to  address. 
A  poet  whose  verses  delight  the 
women  will  be  found,  if  we  closely 
analyse  his  character,  to  be  very  like 
a  woman  himself." 

"You  don't  love  poets?"  said 
Saville. 

"  The  glory  of  old  has  departed 
from  them.  I  mean  less  from  their 
pages  than  their  minds.  We  have 
plenty  of  beautiful  poets,  but  how 
little  poetry  breathing  of  a  great 
soul ! " 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  a  Mr. 
Glos.son  was  announced.  There  entered 
a  little,  smirking,  neat-dressed  man, 
prim  as  a  lawyer  or  a  house-agent. 

"  Ah,  Glosson,  is  that  you  1 "  said 
Saville,  with  something  like  anima- 
tion :  "  sit  down,  my  good  sir, — sit 
doflTi.  Well !  well !  (rubbing  hia 
bands ;)  what  news'!  what  newsl" 
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"  Why,  Mr.  Saville,  I  Ihiuk  we  may 

get  tlie  land  from  old -.     He  has 

the  right  of  the  joh.  I  have  been 
with  him  all  this  morning.  lie  asks 
six  thousand  pounds  for  it." 

"  The  unconscionable  dog  I  He 
got  it  from  the  crown  for  two." 

"  Ah,  very  true,— very  true  :  but 
you  don't  see,  sir, — you  don't  see, 
that  it  is  well  worth  nine.  Sad  times, 
— sad  times  :  jobs  from  the  crown  are 
gro  wing  scarcer  every  day,  Mr.  Suville." 

"  Humph  !  that 's  all  a  chance,  a 
speculation.  Times  are  bad,  indeed, 
as  you  say  :  no  money  in  the  market : 
go,  Glosson ;  ofter  him  five ;  your 
per-centage  shall  be  one  per  cent. 
higher  than  if  I  pay  six  thousand, 
and  shall  be  counted  up  to  the  latter 
sum." 

"  He  1  he  !  he  !  sir ! "  grinned  Glos- 
"on :  "  you  are  fond  of  your  joke, 
Mr.  8avill«." 


"  Well,  now  ;  what  else  in  the  mar- 
ket 1  never  mind  my  friend :  Mr 
Godolphin  —  Mr.  Glosson  ;  now  all 
gine  is  over  ;  proceed, — proceed." 

Glosson  hummed,  and  bowed,  and 
hummed  again,  and  then  glided  on 
to  speak  of  houses,  and  crown  laudu, 
and  properties  in  Wales,  and  places 
at  court,  (for  some  of  the  subordinate 
posts  at  the  palace  were  then — per- 
haps are  now — regular  matter  ot 
barter;)  and  Saville,  bending  over 
the  table,  with  his  thin  <lelicate  hands 
clasped  intently,  and  his  brow  denoting 
his  interest,  and  h.s  sharp  shrewd  eye 
fixed  on  the  agent,  furnished  to  the 
contemplative  Godolphin  a  picture 
which  he  did  not  fail  to  note,  to 
moralise  on,  to  despise  ! 

What  a  spectacle  >s  that  of  the 
prodigal  rake,  hardening  and  sharpen- 
ing into  the  grasping  speculator ! 
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CHAPTER  XX. 

FAITHT  MILLINGER  OKOE  MORE.— LOVE.— WOMAU.—BOOKS.— A  HUNDRED  TOPICS 
TOUCHED  ON  THE  SURFACE.— QODOLPHIN'S  STATE  OF  MIND  MORE  MINUTELT 
EXAMINED. THE    DINNER   AT   SAVILLE's. 


GoDOLPHiN  went  to  see  and  converse 
with  Fanny  Millinger.  She  was  still 
unmarried,  and  still  the  fashion. 
There  was  a  sort  of  allegory  of  real 
life,  in  the  manner  in  which,  at  certain 
epochs,  our  Idealist  was  brought  into 
contact  with  the  fair  actress  of  ideal 
creations.  There  was,  in  short,  some- 
thing of  a  moral  in  the  way  these  two 
streams  of  existence— the  one  belong- 
ing to  the  Actual,  the  other  to  the 
Imaginary — flowed  on,  crossing  each 
other  at  stated  times.  Which  was 
the  more  really  imaginative— the  life 
of  the  stage,  or  that  of  the  world's 
stage  ? 

The  gay  Fanny  was  rejoiced  to 
welcome  back  again  her  early  lover. 
She  ran  on,  talking  of  a  thousand 
topics,  without  remarking  the  absent 
mind  and  musing  eye  oif  Godolphin, 
till  he  himself  stopped  her  somewhat 
abruptly: — 

"  Well,  Fanny,  well,  and  what  do 
you  know  of  Saville  1  You  have  grown 
intimate  with  him,  eh?  We  shall 
meet  at  his  house  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  yes,  he  is  a  charming  person 
in  his  little  way ;  and  the  only  man 
v.-lio  allows  me  to  be  a  friend  without 
dreaming  of  becoming  a  lover.  Now 
that's  what  I  like.  We  poor  actresses 
have  so  much  would-be  love  in  the 
course  of  our  lives,  that  a  little  friend- 
ship now  and  then  is  a  novelty  which 
other  and  soberer  people  can  never 
appreciate.  On  reading '  Gil  Bias  '  the 
other  day— I  am  no  great  reader,  as 
you  may  remember — I  was  struck  by 
that  part  in  which  the  dear  Santillane 


assures  us  that  there  was  never  any 
love  between  him  and  Laura  the  ac- 
tress.    I  thought  it  so  true  to  nature, 
so  probable,   that  they  should   have 
formed  so  strong  an  intimacy  for  each 
other,  lived  in  the  same  house,  had 
every  opportunity  for  love,  yet  never 
loved.     And  it  was  exactly  because 
she  was  an  actress,  and  a  light  good- 
for-nothing  creature,  that  it  so  hap- 
pened ;  the  very  multiplicity  of  lovers 
prevented   her   falling   in   love :    the 
very  carelessness  of  her  life,  poor  o-irl, 
rendered  a  friend  so  charming  to  her! 
It  would  have  spoiled  the  friend  to 
have  made  him  an  adorer ;  it  would 
have  turned  the  rarity  into  the  every- 
day character.     Now,  so  it  is  with  me 
and  Saville ;  I  like  his  wit,  he  likes 
my  good  temper.     We  see  each  other 
as  often  as  if  we  were  in  love;  and 
yet  I  do  not  believe  it  even  possible 
that  he  should  ever  kiss   my   hand. 
After  all,"  continued  Fanny,  laughing, 
"  love  is  not  so  necessary  to  us  women 
as  people  think.      Fine  writers  say, 
'  Oh,  men  have  a  thousand   object.s, 
women  but  one!'     That's  nonsense, 
dear  Percy ;  women  have  their  thou-! 
sand  objects  too.     They  have  not  the 
bar,  but  they  have  the  milliner's  shop; 
they  can't  fight,  but  they  can  sit  by 
the  window  and  embroider  a  work- 
bag;    they  don't   rush  into  politics, 
but  they  plunge  their  souls  into  love 
for  a  parrot  or  a  lap-dog.     Don't  let 
men  flatter  themselves;    Providence 
has  been  just  as  kind  in  that  respect 
to  one  sex  as  to  the  other;  our  ob- 
jects are  small,  yoirs  great;    but  a 
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email  object  may  occupy  tlic  mind 
jnst  as  much  as  the  loftiest." 

"  Ours  great !  pshaw  !"  said  Godol- 
phin,  who  was  ratlier  struck  with 
Fanny's  remarks  ;  "  there  is  nothing 
great  in  those  prof^jssions  wiiich  man 
is  pleased  to  extol.  Is  selfishness 
great]  Ar'>  the  low  trickery,  the 
organised  lie-,  of  the  bar,  a  great  call- 
ing] Is  the  mechanical  slavery  of 
tlie  soldier — figliting  because  he  is  in 
the  way  of  fighting,  without  knowing 
the  cause,  without  an  object,  save  a 
dim,  foolish  vanity  which  he  calls 
glory,  and  cannot  analyse — is  that  a 
great  aim  and  vocation?  Well:  the 
senate  !  look  at  the  outcry  which  wise 
men  make  against  the  loathsome  cor- 
ruption of  that  arena ;  then  look  at 
the  dull  hours,  the  tedious  talk,  the 
empty  boasts,  the  poor  and  flat  re- 
wards, and  tell  me  where  is  the  great- 
ness ]  No,  Fanny  !  the  embroidered 
work-bag,  and  the  petted  parrot,  aftbrd 
just  as  great — morally  great — occupa- 
tions as  those  of  the  bar,  the  army, 
the  senate.  It  is  only  the  frivolous 
who  talk  of  frivolities  :  there  is  no- 
thing frivolous :  all  earthly  occupa- 
tions are  on  a  par — alike  important  if 
they  alike  occupy  ;  for  to  the  wise  all 
are  poor  and  valueless." 

"  I  fancy  you  are  very  wrong,"  said 
the  actress,  pressing  her  pretty  fingers 
to  her  forehead,  a*,  if  to  u  nderstand  him ; 
"but  I  cannot  tell  you  why, and  I  never 
argue.  I  ramble  on  in  my  odd  way, 
casting  out  my  .slirewd  things  without 
defending  tr(.3n,  if  any  one  chooses  to 
quarrel  with  tliem.  What  I  do  I  let 
others  do.  My  maxim  in  talk  is  my 
maxim  in  life.  I  claim  liberty  for 
myself,  and  give  indulgence  to  others." 

"  I  see,"  said  (Jodolphin,  "  that  you 
have  plenty  of  books  about  you, 
though  vou  plead  710I  f/uiUy  to  reading. 
Do  you  learn  your  philosophy  from 
them  ]  for  I  think  you  have  contracted 
a  vein  of  reflection  since  we  parted, 
which  I  scarcely  recognise  as  an  old 
characteristic," 


"  Why,"  answered  Fauny,  "  though 
I  don't  read,  I  skim.  Sometimes  f 
canter  through  a  dozen  novels  in  a 
morning.  I  am  disappointed,  I  con- 
fess, in  all  these  works.  I  want  to 
see  more  real  knowledge  of  the  worla 
than  they  ever  display.  They  tell  us 
how  Lord  Arthur  lookec',  and  Lady 
Lucy  dressed,  and  what  was  the  co- 
lour of  those  curtains,  and  these  eyes, 
and  so  forth  :  and  then  the  better 
sort,  perhaps,  do  also  tell  us  what  the 
heroine  felt  as  well  as  wore,  and  try 
with  might  and  main  to  pull  some 
string  of  the  internal  machine ;  but 
still  I  am  not  enlightened,  not  touched. 
I  don't  recognise  men  and  women ; 
they  are  j)uppets  with  holiday  phrases: 
and  I  tell  you  what,  Percy,  these  no- 
velists make  the  hist  mistake  you 
would  suppose  them  guilty  of ;  they 
have  not  romance  enough  in  them  to 
paint  the  truths  of  society.  Old  gen- 
tlemen say  novels  are  bad  teachers 
of  life,  because  they  make  it  too  ideal ; 
quite  the  reverse :  novels  are  too 
trite  !  too  superficial !  their  very  talk 
about  love,  and  the  fuss  they  make 
about  it,  show  how  shallow  real  ro- 
mance is  with  them ;  for  they  say 
nothing  new  on  it,  and  real  romance 
is  for  ever  striking  out  new  thoughts. 
Am  I  not  right,  Percy  ? — No  1  life, 
he  it  worldly  as  it  may,  has  a  vast 
deal  of  romance  in  it.  Every  one  of 
us  (even  poor  I)  have  a  mine  oi 
thoughts,  and  fancies,  and  wishes, 
that  books  are  too  dull  and  common- 
place to  reach  :  the  heart  is  a  romance 
in  itself." 

"  A  philosophical  romance,  my 
Fanny ;  full  of  mysteries  and  con- 
ceits, and  refinements,  mixed  up  with 
its  deeper  passages.  But  how  came 
j'ou  so  wise'" 

"  Thank  you ! "  answered  Fanny, 
with  a  profound  curtsey.  "  The  fact 
is — tliough  you,  as  in  duty  bound, 
don't  perceive  it — that  I  am  older 
than  I  was  when  we  last  met.  I  re- 
flect where  I  then  felt.    Besides,  tho 
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stage  fills  our  heads  with  a  hau  bui  i 
of  wisdom,  and  gives  us  that  strange 
melange  of  shrewd  experience  and 
romantic  notions  ■which  is,  in  fact, 
the  real  representation  of  nine  human 
hearts  out  of  ten.  Talking  of  books, 
I  want  some  one  to  write  a  novel, 
which  shall  be  a  metaphysical  Gil 
Bias  ;  which  shall  deal  more  with  the 
mind  than  Le  Sage's  book,  and  less 
with  the  actions ;  which  shall  make 
its  hero  the  creature  of  the  world, 
but  a  diflerent  creation,  though 
equally  true ;  which  shall  give  a  faith- 
ful picture  in  thj  character  of  one 
man  of  the  aspect  and  the  effects  of 
our  social  system ;  making  that  man 
of  a  better  sort  of  clay  than  the  amus- 
ing lacquey  was,  and  the  product  of  a 
more  artificial  grade  of  society.  The 
book  I  mean  would  be  a  sadder  one 
than  Le  Sage's,  but  equally  faithful 
to  life." 

"  And  it  would  have  more  of  ro- 
mance, if  I  rightly  understand  what 
you  mean]" 

"  Precisely :  romance  of  idea  as 
well  as  incident  —  natural  romance. 
By  the  way,  how  few  know  what 
natural  romance  is :  so  that  you  feel 
the  ideas  in  a  book  or  play  are  true 
and  faithful  to  the  characters  they  are 
ascribed  to,  why  mind  whether  the 
incidents  are  probable  1  Yet  common 
readers  only  go  by  the  incidents ;  as 
if  the  incidents  in  three-fourths  of 
Shakspeare's  plays  were  even  ordi- 
narily possible  !  But  people  have  so 
little  nature  in  them,  that  they  don't 
know  what  is  natural !" 

Thus  Fanny  ran  on,  in  no  very 
connected  manner;  stringing  together 
those  remarks  which,  unless  I  am 
mistaken,  show  how  much  better  an 
uneducated,  clever  girl,  whose  very 
nature  is  a  quick  perception  of  art, 
can  play  the  critic,  than  the  pedants 
who  assume  the  office. 

But  it  was  only  for  the  moment 
that  the  heavy  heart  of  Godolphiu 
eould  forget  its  lo»»^      ^*,  was  in  vain 


tnat  he  sought  to  be  amused  whi^^ 
yet  smarting  under  the  freshness  of 
regret.  A  great  shock  had  been  given 
to  his  nature ;  he  had  loved  against 
his  will ;  and  as  we  have  seen,  on  his 
return  to  the  Priory,  he  had  even 
resolved  on  curing  himself  of  a  passion 
so  unprofitable  and  unwise.  But  the 
jealousy  of  a  night  had  shivered  into 
dust  a  prudence  which  never  of  right 
belonged  to  a  very  ardent  and  gene- 
rous nature:  that  jealousy  Vis  soothed, 
allayed;  but  how  fierce,  how  stunning 
was  the  blow  that  succeeded  it !  Con- 
stance had  confessed  love,  and  yet 
had  refused  him — for  ever !  Clear 
and  noble  as  to  herself  her  motives 
might  seem  in  that  refusal,  it  was  im- 
possible that  they  should  appear  in  the 
same  light  to  Godolphin.  Unable  to 
penetrate  into  the  effect  which  her 
father's  death-bed  and  her  own  oath 
had  produced  on  the  mind  of  Con- 
stance; how  indissolubly  that  remem- 
brance had  united  itself  with  all  her 
schemes  and  prospects  for  the  future; 
how  marvellously,  yet  how  naturally, 
it  had  converted  worldly  ambition 
into  a  sacred  duty; — unable,  I  say,  to 
comprehend  all  these  various,  and 
powerful,  and  governing  motives, 
Godolphin  beheld  in  her  refusal  only 
the  aversion  to  share  his  slender  in- 
come, and  the  desire  for  loftier  station. 
He  considered,  therefore,  that  sorrow 
was  a  tribute  to  her  unworthy  of  him- 
self;  he  deemed  it  a  part  of  his  dig- 
nity to  strive  to  forget.  That  hallowed 
sentiment  which,  in  some  losses  of  the 
heart,  makes  it  a  duty  to  j^Jiember, 
and  preaches  a  soothing  anci  soft  les- 
son from  the  very  <:3xt  ol  regret,  was 
not  for  the  wrung  and  stricken  soul 
of  Godolphin.  He  only  strove  to  dis- 
sipate his  grief,  and  shut  out  from  his 
mental  sight  the  charmed  vision  of 
the  first,  the  only  woman  he  had 
deeply  loved. 

Godolphin  felt,  too,  that  the  sole 
impulse  which  could  have  united  the 
fast-expiring  energy  and  enterprise  of 
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his  youth  to  the  ambition  of  life  was 
f(ir  ever  gone.  With  Constance — vnih 
the  proud  thoughts  that  belonged  to 
her — the  aspirings  after  earthly  ho- 
nours were  linked,  and  with  her  were 
broVen.  He  felt  his  old  philosophy — 
the  lo\e  of  ease,  the  profound  contempt 
for  fame, — close,  like  the  deep  waters 
over  those  glittering  hosts  for  whose 
pa-sage  they  had  been  severed  for  a  mo- 
ment— whelming  the  crested  and  gor- 
geous visions  for  ever  beneath  the  wave ! 
Conscious  of  his  talents — nay,  swayed 
to  and  fro  by  the  unquiet  stirrings  of 
no  common  genius  —  Godolphin  yet 
foresaw  that  he  was  not  henceforth 
destined  to  play  a  shining  part  in  the 
crowded  drama  of  life.  His  career 
was  already  clo-ed  :  he  might  be  con- 
tented, prosperous,  happy  ;  but  never 
great.  He  had  seen  enough  of  authors, 
and  of  the  thorns  that  beset  the  patlis 
of  literature,  to  experience  none  of 
those  delusions  which  cheat  the 
lilinded  aspirer  into  the  wilderness  of 
publication— that  mode  of  obtaining 
fame  and  hatred  to  which  those  who 
feel  unfitted  for  more  bustling  con- 
cerns are  impelled.  Write  he  might : 
and  he  was  fond  (as  disappointment 
increased  his  propensities  to  dreaming) 
of  brightening  his  solitude  with  the 
golden  palaces  and  winged  shapes  that 
lie  glassed  within  the  foncy — the  soul's 
fairy-land.  But  the  vision  with  him 
was  only  evoked  one  hour  to  be  de- 
stroyed the  next.  Happy  had  it  been 
for  Godolphin,  and  not  unfortunate 
perhaps  for  the  world,  had  he  learned 
at  that  exact  moment  the  true  motive 
for  human  action  which  he  afterwards, 
and  too  late,  discovered.  Happy  had 
it  been  for  him  to  have  learned  that 
there  is  an  ambition  to  do  good — an 
ambition  to  raise  the  wretched  as  well 
m  to  rise. 

Alas  ! — either  in  letters  or  in  poli- 
tics, how  utterly  poor,  barren,  and 
untempting,  is  every  path  that  points 
upward  to  the  mockery  of  public  emi- 
nence, when  looked  upon  by  a  soul 


that  has  any  real  elements  of  wise  or 
noble ;  unless  we  have  an  impulse 
within,  which  mortification  chills  not 
— a  reward  without,  which  selfish  de- 
feat does  not  destroy. 

But,  unblest  by  one  friend  really 
wise  or  good,  spoilt  by  the  world, 
soured  by  disappointment,  Godolphin's 
very  faculties  made  him  inert,  and  his 
very  wisdom  taught  him  to  be  useless. 
Again  and  again, — as  the  spider  in 
some  cell  where  no  winged  insect 
ever  wanders,  builds  and  rebuilds  his 
mesh, — the  scheming  heart  of  the 
Idealist  was  doomed  to  weave  net 
after  net  for  those  visions  of  the 
Lovely  and  the  Perfect  which  never 
can  descend  to  the  gloomy  regions 
wherein  mortality  is  cast.  The  most 
common  disease  to  genius  is  nympho- 
lepsy — the  saddening  for  a  spirit  that 
the  world  knows  not.  Ah  !  how  those 
outward  disappointments  which  should 
cure,  only  feed  the  disease  ! 

The  dinner  at  Saville's  was  gay  and 
lively,  as  such  entertainments  with 
such  participators  usually  are.  If 
nothing  in  the  world  is  more  heavy 
than  your  formal  banquet, — nothing, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  more  agreeable 
than  those  well-chosen  laissez  alter 
feasts  at  which  the  guests  are  as  hap- 
pily selected  as  the  wines  ;  where  there 
is  no  form,  no  reserve,  no  effort ;  ana 
people,  having  met  to  sit  still  fot 
a  few  hours,  are  willing  to  be  as 
pleasant  to  each  other  as  if  they  were 
never  to  meet  again.  Yet  the  con- 
versation in  all  companies  not  literary 
turns  upon  persons  ratherthan  things; 
and  your  wits  learn  their  art  only  ia 
the  School  for  Scandal. 

"  Only  think,  Fanny,"  said  Saville, 
"  of  Clavers  turning  beau  in  his  old 
age !  He  commenced  with  being  a 
jockey ;  then  he  became  an  elec- 
tioncerer;  then  a  methodist  parson; 
then  a  builder  of  houses  ;  and  now  he 
has  dashed  suddenly  up  to  London, 
rusiied  into  the  clubs,  mounted  a  wig, 
studied  an  ogle,  and  walks  about  the 
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Opera  Houbc  swinging  a  cane,  and, 
at  the  age  of  fiftj'-six,  punching  young 
minors  in  the  side,  and  saying  tre- 
mulously, '  We  young  fellows  1' " 

"  He  hires  pages  to  come  to  him  in 
the  Park  with  three  cornered  notes," 
said  Fanny  :  "  he  opens  each  with 
affected  nonchalance;  looks  full  at  the 
l)earer;  and  cries  aloud — 'Tell  your 
mistress  I  cannot  refuse  her:' — then 
canters  off,  with  the  air  of  a  man  per- 
secuted to  death !" 

'  But  did  you  see  what  an  im- 
mense pair  of  whiskers  Chester  has 
mounted  ?" 

"  Yes,"  answered   a  Mr.  De  Lacy ; 

"  A says  he  has  cultivated  them 

in  order  to  "  plant  out '  his  ugli- 
ness." 

"  But  vy  you  no  talk.  Monsieur  de 
Dauphin  1"  said  the  Linettini  gently: 
turning  to  Percy  ;  •'  you  ver  silent." 

"Unhappily,  I  have  been  so  long 
out  of  town,  that  these  anecdotes  of 
the  day  are  caviare  to  me." 

"But  so,"  cried  Saville,  "would  a 
volume  of  French  Memoirs  be  to  any 
one  that  took  it  up  for  the  first  time ; 
yet  the  French  Jlemoirs  amuse  one 
exactly  as  much  as  if  one  had  lived 
with  the  persons  written  of.  Now 
that  ought  to  be  the  case  with  conver- 
sations upon  persons.  I  flatter  myself, 
Fanny,  that  you  and  I  hit  off  charac- 
ters so  well  by  a  word  or  two,  that  no 
one  who  hears  us  wants  to  know  any 
thing  more  about  them." 

"  I  believe  you,"  said  Godolphin  ; 
"and  that  is  the  reason  you  aever 
talk  of  yourselves." 

"  Bah  !  Apropos  of  egoism,  did 
you  meet  Jack  Barabel  in  Rome?  " 

"  Yes,  writing  his  travels.  Pray,' 
said  he  to  me  (seizing  me  by  the  but- 
ton) in  the  Colisseum,  '  What  do  you 
think  is  the  highest  order  of  literary 
composition?'  'Why,  an  epic.  I 
fancy,'  said  I ;  '  or  perhaps  a  tragedy, 
or  a  ereat  history,   or  a  novel  like 


Don  Quixote.'  '  Pooh !'  quoth  Barabel, 
looking  important,  'there's  nothing 
so  high  in  literature  as  a  good  book 
of  travels  ;'  then  sinking  his  voice  into 
a  whisper,  and  laying  his  finger  wisely 
on  his  nose,  he  hissed  out, '  /  have  a 
quarto,  sir,  in  the  press  ! '  " 

"Ha!  ha!"  laughed  Stracey,  the 
old  wit,  picking  his  teeth,  and  speak- 
ing for  the  first  time;  "if  you  ^il 
Barabel  you  have  seen  a  haudsone 
woman,  he  says,  mysteriously  frown- 
ing, '  Handsome,  sir  !  has  she  tra- 
velled ? — answer  me  that ! '  " 

"  But  have  you  seeu  Paulton's  new 
equipage?  Brown  carriage,  brown 
liveries,  brown  harnes.s,  brown  horses, 
while  Paulton  and  his  wife  sit  within 
dress'ed  in  brown,  cap-d-pie.  The 
best  of  it  is  that  Paulton  went  to  his 
coachmaker,  to  order  his  carriage, 
saying, '  Mr.  Houlditch,  1  am  growing 
old — too  old  to  be  eccentric  any  longer; 
I  must  have  something  remarkably 
plain ;'  and  to  this  hour  Paulton  goes 
hrovyn-ms,  about  the  town,  crying  out 
to  every  one, '  Nothing  like  simplicity, 
believe  me.' " 

"  He  discharged  his  coachman  for 
wearing  white  gloves  instead  of 
brown,"  said  Stracey.  "  '  What  do  you 
mean,  sir,'  cried  he,  '  with  your  d — d 
showy  vulgarities  % — don't  you  see  me 
toiling  my  soul  out  to  be  plain  and 
quiet,  and  you  must  .spoil  all,  by  not 
being  hrown  enough  ! '  " 

"  Ah,  Godolphin,  you  seem  pen- 
sive," whispered  Fanny;  "yet  we 
are  tolerably  amusing,  too." 

"My  dear  Fanny,"  answered  Go- 
dolphin, rousing  himself,  "  the  dia- 
logue is  gay,  the  actors  know  their 
parts,  the  lights  are  brilliant ;  but — 
the  scene — the  scene  cannot  shift  for 
me  !  Call  it  what  you  will,  I  am  not 
deceived.  I  see  the  paint  and  the 
canvas,  but  —  and  yet,  away  these 
thoughts  I  Shall  I  511  your  glass, 
Fanny  ] " 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


IH   ETKKT  OP  GREAT   IMPORTANCE   TO    THE   PRINCIPAL   ACTORS  IK  THIS  BmORT. 

GODOLPHIN    A    SECOND    TIME    LEAVES    ENGLAND. 


OoDOLPHiN  was  welcomed  with  enthu- 
iiasm  by  the  London  world.  His 
graces,  his  manners,  his  genius,  his 
bon  ton,  and  his  bonnes  furtvjies,  were 
the  theme  of  every  society.  Verses 
imputed  to  him, — i»me  erroneously, 
some  truly, — were  mysteriously  circu- 
lated from  hand  to  hand ;  and  every 
one  envied  the  fair  inspirers  to  whom 
they  were  supposed  to  be  addressed. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  reiterate 
the  wearisome  echo  of  novelists,  who 
descant  on  fashion  and  term  it  life. 
Ko  description  of  rose-coloured  cur- 
tains and  buhl  cabinets — no  miniature 
paintings  of  boudoirs  and  salons — no 
recital  of  conventional  insipidities, 
interlarded  with  affected  criticisms, 
and  honoured  by  the  name  of  dramatic 
dialogue,  shall  lend  their  fascination 
to  these  pages.  Far  other  and  far 
deeper  aims  are  mine  in  stooping  to 
delineate  the  customs  and  springs  of 
polite  life.  The  reader  must  give 
himself  wholly  up  to  me ;  he  must 
prepare  to  go  with  me  through  the 
grave  as  through  the  gay,  and  unre- 
sistingly to  thread  the  dark  and 
subtle  interest  which  alone  I  can  im- 
part to  these  memoirs,  or — let  him 
jlose  the  book  at  once.  I  promise 
him  novelty ;  but  it  is  not,  when 
duly  scanned,  a  novelty  of  a  light  and 
frivolous  east. 

But  throughout  that  routine  of  dis- 
sipation in  which  he  chased  the  (dian- 
tom  Forgetfulness,  Godolphin  sighed 
for  the  time  he  had  fixed  on  for  leav- 
ing the  scenes  in  which  it  was  pursued. 
Of  Constance's  present  existence  he 
heard  nothing;  of  her  former  triumi)h8 


and  conquests  he  heard  everywhere. 
And  when  did  he  ever  meet  one  face, 
however  fair,  which  could  awaken  a 
single  thought  of  admiration,  while 
hers  was  yet  all  faithfully  glassed  in 
his  remembrance?  I  know  nothing 
that  so  utterly  converts  society  into 
"  the  gallery  of  pictures,"  as  the  recol- 
lection of  one  loved  and  lost.  That 
recollection  has  but  two  cures — Time 
and  the  Hermitage.  Foreigners  im- 
pute to  us  the  turn  for  sentiment  ; 
alas !  there  are  no  people  who  have  it 
less.  We  seek  for  ever  after  amuse- 
ment ;  and  there  is  not  one  popular 
prose-book  in  our  language  in  which 
the  more  tender  and  yearning' secrets 
of  the  heart  form  the  subject  matter. 
The  "  Corinne  "  and  the  "  Julie " 
weary  us,  or  we  turn  them  into  sorry 
jests ! 

One  evening,  a  little  before  his  de- 
parture from  England, — that  a  Im- 
gering  and  vague  hope,  of  which 
Constance  was  the  object,  had  consi- 
derably protracted  beyond  the  allottee/ 
time — Godolphin  was  at  a  house  iJ 
which  the  hostess  was  a  relation  ti 
Lord  Erpingham. 

"  Have   you    heard,"   asked   Lady 

G ,  "  that  my  cousin  Erpingham 

is  to  be  married]" 

"  No,   indeed  ;    to  whom  ] "    said 
Godolphin,  eagerly. 
"  To  Miss  Vernon." 
Sudden  as  was  the  shock,  Godol- 
phin heard,  and  changed  neither  hue 
nor  muscle. 

"  Are  you  certain  of  thisl"  asfeed  a 
lady  present. 

"  Ouite  :   Lady  Erpingham  la  my 
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authority  ;  I  received  the  news  from 
herself  this  very  day." 

"  And  does  she  seem  pleased  with 
the  match?" 

"  Why  1  can  scarcely  say,  for  the 
lettf.i  contradicts  itself  in  every  pas- 
>;ige.  Now,  she  congratulates  herself 
on  having  so  charming  a  daughter-in- 
law;  now,  she  suddenly  stops  short  to 
observe  what  a  pity  it  is  that  young 
men  should  be  so  procipitnte  I  Now, 
she  says  what  a  great  match  it  will  be 
for  her  dear  ward !  and  now,  what  a 
happy  one  it  will  be  for  Erpingham  ! 
In  short,  she  does  not  know  whether 
to  be  pleased  or  vexed ;  and  that, 
•pour  dire  vrai,  is  my  case  also." 

"  Why,  indeed,"  observed  the  former 
speaker,  "  Miss  Vernon  has  played  her 
cards  well.  Lord  Erpingham  would 
have  been  a  great  match  in  him- 
.self,  vrith  his  person  and  reputation. 
Ah !  she  was  always  an  ambitious 
girl." 

"  And  a  {.,roud  one,"  said  Lady  G . 

"  W^ell,  I  suppose  Erpingham  House 
will  be  the  rendezvous  to  all  the  blues, 
and  wits,  and  savans.  Miss  Vernon 
is  another  Aspasia,  I  hear." 

"  I  hate  girls  who  are  so  designing," 
said  the  lady  who  spoke  before,  and 
had  only  one  daughter,  very  ugly, 
who,  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  was 
about  to  accept  her  first  offer,  and 
marry  a  younger  son  in  the  Guards. 
"  I  think  she's  rather  vulgar;  for  my 
part,  I  doubt  if — I  shall  patronise 
her." 

*•  Well,  what  do  you  think  of  it, 


Mr.  Godolphin  1 — you  have  seen  MUw 
Vernon  V 

Godolphin  was  gone. 

It  was  about  ten  days  after  this 
conversation  that  Godolphin,  waiting 
at  a  hotel  in  Dover,  the  hour  at  which 
the  packet  set  sail  for  Calais,  took  up 
the  '•  Morning  Post ; "  and  the  first 
passage  that  met  his  eye,  was  the  one 
which  I  transcribe  : — 

"  Jlcnviage  in  High  Life.—  On 
Thursday  last,  at  Wendover  Castle, 
the  Earl  of  Erpingham,  to  Constance, 
only  daughter  of  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Vernon.      The    bride    was    dressed, 

&c.   "    And   then   followed   the 

trite,  yet  pompous  pageantry  of  words 
— the  sounding  nothings— with  which 
ladies  who  become  countesses  are 
knelled  into  marriage. 

"  The  dream  is  over!  "  said  Godol- 
phin mournfully,  as  the  paper  fell  to 
the  ground ;  and,  burying  his  face 
within  his  hands,  he  remained  motion- 
less till  they  came  to  announce  the 
moment  of  departure. 

And  thus  Percy  Godolphin  left,  for 
the  second  time,  his  native  shores. 
When  we  return  to  him,  what  changes 
will  the  feelings,  now  awakened  within 
him,  have  worked  in  his  character ! 
The  drops  that  trickle  within  the 
cavern  harden,  yet  brighten  into  spais 
as  they  indurate.  Nothing  is  more 
polished,  nothing  more  cold,  than 
that  ■wisdom  which  is  the  work  of 
former  tears,  of  former  passions,  and 
is  formed  within  a  musing  and  solitary 
mindl 
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CHAPTER  XXIL 

THB    BRIDE    ALONE. — A    DIALOGUE    POLITICAL    AND    MATRIMONIAL. — OONSTA110>*8 

GENIUS     FOR     DIPLOMACY. THE     CHARACTER     OF     HER     ASSEMBLIES. HER 

CONQUEST   OVER    LADT    DELVILLE. 


"  Bring   me  that  book ;   place  that 
table  nearer  ;  and  leave  me." 

The  Abigail  oheyed  the  orders,  and 
the  young  Countess  of  Erpiugham 
was  alone. — Alone  !  what  a  word  for 
a  young  and  beautiful  bride  in  the 
first  months  of  her  marriage!  Alone, 
and  in  the  heart  of  that  mighty  city 
in  which  rank  and  wealth — and  they 
were  hers — are  the  idols  adored  by 
millions. 

It  was  a  room  fancifully  and  splen- 
didly decorated.  Flowers  and  per- 
fumes were,  however,  its  chief  luxury : 
and  from  the  open  window  you  might 
see  the  trees  in  the  old  Mall  deepen- 
ing into  the  rich  verdure  of  June. 
That  haunt,  too — a  classical  haunt 
for  London — was  at  the  hour  I  speak 
of  full  of  gay  and  idle  life  ;  and  there 
was  something  fresh  and  joyous  in  the 
air,  the  sun,  and  the  crowd  of  foot 
and  horse  that  swept  below. 

Was  the  glory  gone  from  your  brow, 
Constance'! — or  the  proud  gladness 
from  your  eye]  Alas!  are  not  the 
blessings  of  the  world  like  the  en- 
chanted bullets  1 — that  which  pierces 
our  heart  is  united  with  the  gift  which 
our  heart  desired ! 

Lord  Erpingham  entered  the  room. 
"  Well,  Constance,"  .said  he,  "  shall 
you  ride  on  honseback  to-day?" 

"  I  think  not." 

"  Then  I  wish  you  would  call  on 
Lady  Delville.  You  see,  Delville  is 
of  my  party :  we  sit  together.  You 
should  be  very  civil  to  her,  and  I  did 
did  not  think  you  were  so  the  other 
night," 


"  You  wish  Lady  Delville  to  sup 
port  your  political  interest ;  and,  if  I 
mistake  not,  you  think  her  at  present 
lukewarm  ]" 

"  Precisely." 

"  Then,  my  dear  lord,  will  you  place 
confidence  in  my  discretion  ?  I  pro- 
mise you,  if  you  will  leave  me  undis- 
turbed in  my  own  plans,  that  Ladj' 
Delville  shall  be  the  most  devoted  of 
your  party  before  the  season  is  half 
over :  but  then,  the  means  will  not 
be  those  you  advise." 

"  Why,  ^  advised  none." 

"  Yes — civility ;  a  very  poor  policy." 

"  D n  it,  Constance  !•  why  you 

would  net  frown  a  great  person  like 
Lady  Delville  into  aftection  for  us  ] " 

"  Leave  it  to  me." 

"  Nonsense ! " 

"  My  dear  lord,  only  try.  Three 
months  is  all  I  ask.  You  will  leave 
the  management  of  politics  to  me 
ever  afterwards !  I  was  born  a  schemer. 
Am  I  not  John  Vernon's  daughter  T' 

"  Well,  well,  do  as  you  will ! "  said 
Lord  Erpingham  : — "  But  I  see  how 
it  will  end.  However,  you  will  call 
on  Lady  Delville  to-day  1 " 

"If  vou  wish  it,  certainly." 

"  I  do." 

Lady  Delville  was  a  proud,  great 
lady ;  not  very  much  liked,  and  not 
so  often  invited  by  her  equals  as  if  she 
had  been  agreeable  and  a  flirt. 

Constance  knew  with  whom  she 
had  to  treat.  She  called  on  Lady 
Delville  that  day.  Lady  Delville  was 
at  home ;  a  pretty  and  popular  Mrs. 
Trevor  was  with  her. 
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Lady  Delville  received  her  coolly — 
Constance  was  haughtiness  itself. 

"  You  go  to  the  Duchess  of  Dau- 
bigny's  to-night  1 "  said  Lady  Del- 
ville, in  the  course  of  their  broken 
conversation. 

"  Indeed  I  do  not.  I  like  agreeable 
society.  It  shall  be  my  object  to  form 
a  circle  ^hat  not  one  displeasing  per- 
son shaU  obtain  access  to.  Will  you 
assist  me,  my  dear  Mrs.  Trevor?" — 
and  Constance  turned,  with  her  softest 
smile,  to  the  lady  she  addressed. 

Mrs.  Trevor  was  flattered :  Lady 
Delville  drew  herself  up. 

"  It  is  a  small  party  at  the  duchess's," 
said  the  latter  ;  "  merely  to  meet  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  of  C ." 

"  Ah  !  few  people  are  capable  of 
giving  a  suitable  entertainment  to  the 
royal  family." 

"  But  surely  none  more  so  than  the 
Duchess  of  Daubigny  : — her  house  so 
large,  her  rank  so  great !" 

"  These  are  but  poor  ingredients 
towards  the  forming  of  an  agreeable 
party,"  said  Constance,  coldly.  "  The 
mistake  made  by  common  minds  is, 
to  suppose  titles  the  only  rank.  Eoyal 
dukes  love,  above  all  other  persons, 
to  be  amused  ;  and  amusement  is 
ine  last  thing  generally  provided  for 
them." 

The  conversation  fell  into  other 
channels.  Constance  rose  to  depart. 
She  warmly  pressed  the  hand  of  Mrs. 
Trevor,  whom  she  had  only  seen  once 
before. 

"  A  few  persons  come  to  me  to- 
morrow evening,"  said  she  ;  "  do  waive 
ceremony,  and  join  us.  I  can  promise 
you  that  not  one  disagreeable  per- 
son shall  be  present ;  and  that  the 
Duchess  of  Daubigny  shall  write  for 
an  invitation,  and  be  refused ." 

Mrs.  Trevor  accepted  the  invitation. 

Lady  Delville  was  enraged  beyond 
measure.  Never  was  female  tongue 
more  bitter  than  hers  at  the  expense 
ui  that  insolent  Lady  Erpingham  ! 
\r:t   Lady   Delville    was   secretly  in 


grief;  for  the  first  time  in  her  life, 
she  was  hurt  at  not  having  been  asked 
to  a  party:  and  being  hurt  because 
she  was  not  going,  she  longed  most 
eagerly  to  go. 

The  ne.xt  evening  came.  Evping- 
ham  House  vas  not  large,  but  it  was 
well  adapted  to  the  description  of 
as.sembly  its  beautiful  owner  had  in- 
vited. Statues,  busts,  pictures,  books, 
scattered  or  arranged  about  the  apart- 
ments, furnished  matter  for  intellec- 
tual conversation,  or  gave  at  least  an 
intellectual  air  to  the  meeting. 

About  a  hundred  persons  were  pre- 
sent. They  were  selected  from  the 
most  distinguished  ornaments  of  the 
time.  Musicians,  painters,  authors), 
orators,  fine  gentlemen,  dukes,  princes, 
and  beauties.  One  thing,  however, 
was  imperatively  necessary  in  order 
to  admit  them — the  profession  of  libe- 
ral opinions.  No  Tory,  however  wise, 
eloquent,  or  beautiful,  could,  that 
evening,  have  obtained  the  sesame  to 
those  apartments. 

Constance  neverseemed  more  lovely, 
and  never  before  was  she  so  winnmg. 
The  coldness  and  the  arrogance  of  her 
manner  were  wholly  vanished.  To 
every  one  she  spoke;  and  to  every 
one  her  voice,  her  manner,  were  kind, 
cordial,  familiar  ;  but  familiar  with  a 
soft  dignity  that  heightened  the  charm 
Ambitious  not  only  to  please  but  to 
d;izzle,  she  breathed  into  her  conver- 
sation all  the  grace  and  culture  of  her 
mind.  They  who  admired  her  the 
most,  were  the  most  accomplished 
themselves.  Now  exchanging  with 
foreign  nobles  that  brilliant  trifling 
of  the  world  in  which  there  is  often 
so  much  penetration,  wisdom,  and 
research  into  character;  now  with  a 
kindling  eye  and  animated  cheek  com- 
menting, with  poets  and  critics,  on 
literature  and  the  arts ;  now,  in  a 
more  remote  and  quiet  corner,  se- 
riously discussing,  with  hoary  poli' 
ticians,  those  afiairs  in  which  even 
they  allowed  her  shrewdness  and  her 
ir  2 
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grasp  of  intellect;  and  combining 
with  every  grace  and  every  accom- 
plishment a  rare  and  dazzling  order 
of  beauty — we  may  readily  imagine 
the  sensation  she  created,  and  the 
sudden  and  novel  zest  which  so  splen- 
did an  Armida  must  have  given  to 
the  tameness  of  society. 

The  whole  of  the  next  week,  the 
party  at  Erpingham  House  was  the 
theme  of  every  conversation.  Each 
person  who  had  been  there  had  met 
the  lion  he  had  been  most  anxious  to 
Bee.  The  beauty  had  conversed  with 
the  poet,  who  had  charmed  her  •  the 
young  debutant  in  science  had  paid 
homage  to  the  great  professor  of  its 
loftiest  mysteries  ;  the  statesman  had 
thanked  the  author  who  had  defended 
his  measures ;  the  author  had  been 
delighted  with  the  compliment  of  the 
statesman.  Every  one  then  agreed 
tliat,  while  the  highest  ranli  in  the 
kingdom  had  been  there,'  rank  had 
been  the  least  attraction  ;  and  those 
who  before  had  found  Constance  re- 
pellent, were  the  very  persons  who 
now  expatiated  with  the  greatest  rap- 
ture on  the  sweetness  of  her  manners. 
Then,  too,  every  one  who  had  been 
admitted  to  the  coterie  dwelt  on  the 
rarity  of  the  admission;  and  thus, all 
the  world  were  dying  for  an  introduc 
tion  to  Erpingham  House  —  partly, 
because  it  was  agreeable — principally, 
hecause  it  was  difficult. 

It  soon  became  a  compliment  to 
the  understanding  to  say  of  a  person, 
"  He  goes  to  Lady  Erpingham 's  ! " 
They  who  valued  themselves  on  their 
understandings  moved  heaven  and 
earth  to  become  popular  with  the 
beautiful  countess.  Lady  Delville 
was  not  asked ;  Lady  Delville  was 
furious :  she  affected  disdain,  but  no 
ono  gave  her  credit  for  it.  Lord 
Erpingham  teazed  Constance  on  this 
point. 

"  You  see  I  was  right ;  for  you 
'lave  affronted   Lady   Delville.     She 


has  made  Delville  look  coolly  on  me ; 
in  a  few  weeks  he  will  be  a  Tory 
think  of  that,  Lady  Erpingham  ! " 

"  One  month  more,"  answered  Con- 
stance, with  a  smile,  "  and  you  shall 
see." 

One  night.  Lady  Delville  and  Lady 
Erpingham  met  at  a  large  party.  The 
latter  seated  herself  by  her  haughty 
enemy  :  not  seeming  to  heed  Lady 
Delville's  coolness,  Constance  entered 
into  conversation  with  her.  She  dwelt 
upon  books,  pictures,  music  :  her  man- 
ner was  animated,  and  her  wit  play- 
ful. Pleased,  in  spite  of  herself,  L-idy 
Delville  warmed  from  her  reserve. 

"  My  dear  Lady  Delville,"  said  Con- 
stance, suddenly  turning  her  bright 
countenance  on  the  countess  with  an 
expression  of  delighted  surprise  ;  "  will 
you  forgive  me'! — I  never  dreamed 
before  that  you  were  so  charming  a 
person !  I  never  conceal  my  senti- 
ments :  and  I  own  with  regret  and 
shame  that,  till  this  moment,  I  had 
never  seen  in  your  mind — whatever 
I  might  in  your  person — those  claims 
to  admiration  which  were,  constantly 
dinned  into  my  ear." 

Lady  Delville  actually  coloured. 

"  Pray,"  continued  Constance,  "con- 
descend to  permit  me  to  a  nearer 
acquaintance.  Will  you  dine  with  us 
on  Thursday] — we  shall  have  only 
nine  persons  besides  yourself:  but 
they  are  the  nine  persons  whom  I 
most  esteem  and  admire." 

Lady  Delville  accepted  the  invita- 
tion. From  that  hour.  Lady  Delville 
— who  had  at  first  resented,  from  the 
deepest  recess  of  her  heart,  Constance 
Vernon's  accession  to  rank  and  wealth, 
— who,  had  Constance  deferred  to  her 
early  acquaintance,  would  have  always 
found  something  in  her  she  could  have 
affected  to  despise ;  from  that  hour. 
Lady  Delville  was  the  warmest  ad- 
vocate, and,  a  little  time  after,  the 
sincerest  follower,  of  the  youthful 
countess. 
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The  time  we  now  speak  of  was  the 
most  brilliant  the  English  world, 
during  the  last  half  century,  has 
known.  Lord  Byron  was  in  his  brief 
and  dazzling  zenith  ;  De  Stael  was  in 
London ;  the  Peace  had  turned  the 
attention  of  rich  idlers  to  social  en- 
joyment and  to  letters.  There  was  an 
excitement,  and  a  brilliancy,  and  a 
spirituality,  about  our  circles,  which 
we  do  not  recognise  now.  Never  had 
a  young  and  ambitious  woman  —  a 
beauty  and  a  genius — a  finer  moment 
for  the  commencement  of  her  power. 
It  was  Constance's  early  and  bold  re- 
solution to  push  to  the  utmost — even 
to  exaggeration — a  power  existing  in 
all  polished  states,  but  now  mostly  in 
this, — the  power  of  Fashion!  This 
mysterious  and  subtle  engine  she  was 
eminently  skilled  to  move  according 
to  her  will.  Her  intuitive  penetration 
into  character,  her  tact,  and  her  grace, 
were  exactly  the  talente  Fashion  most 
demands ;  and  they  were  at  present 
devoted  only  to  that  sphere.  The 
rudeness  that  she  mingled,  at  times, 
with  the  bewitching  softness  and  ease 
of  manner  she  could  command  at 
others,  increased  the  effect  of  her 
power.  It  is  m.ich  to  intimidate  as 
well  as  to  win.  And  her  rudeness  in 
a  very  little  while  grew  popular ;  for 
it  was  never  exercised  but  on  those 
whom  the  world  loves  to  see  humbled. 
Modest  merit  in  any  rank  ;  and  even 
insolence,  if  accompanied  with  merit, 
were  always  safe  from  her  satire.  It 
was  the  hauteur  of  foolish  duchesses 
or  purse-proud  roluriers  that  she 
loved,  and  scrupled  not,  to  abase. 


And  the  independentie  of  her  cha- 
racter was  mixed  with  extraordinary 
sweetness  of  temper.  Constance  could 
not  be  in  a  passion  :  it  was  out  of  her 
nature.  If  she  was  stung,  she  could 
utter  a  sarcasm ;  but  she  could  not 
frown  or  raise  her  voice.  There  was 
that  magic  in  her,  that  she  was  always 
feminine.  She  did  not  stare  young 
men  out  of  countenance;  she  never 
addressed  them  by  their  Christian 
names ;  she  never  flirted  —  never 
coquetted  :  the  bloom  and  flush  of 
modesty  was  yet  all  virgin  upon  her 
youth.  She,  the  founder  of  a  new 
dynasty,  avoided  what  her  successKors 
and  contemporaries  have  deemed  it 
necessary  to  incur.  She  was  the  leader 
of  fashion ;  but — it  is  a  miraculous 
union — she  was  respectable ! 

At  this  period,  some  new  dances 
were  brought  into  England.  These 
dances  found  much  favour  in  the  eyes 
of  several  •  great  ladies  young  enough 
to  dance  them.  Tbey  met  at  each 
other's  houses  in  the  morning,  to 
practise  the  steps.  Among  these  was 
Lady  Erpingham  ;  her  house  became 
the  favourite  rendezvous. 

The  young  JSIarquis  of  Dartington 
was  one  of  the  little  knot.  Celebrated 
for  his  great  fortune,  his  personal 
beauty,  and  his  general  success,  he 
resolved  to  fall  in  love  with  Lady 
Erpingham.  He  devoted  himself  ex- 
clusively to  her ;  he  joined  her  in  the 
morning  in  her  rides — in  the  evening 
in  her  gaieties.  He  had  fallen  in  love 
with  herl — j'es  ! — did  lie  love  her] — 
not  the  least.  But  he  was  excessively 
idle ! — what  else  could  he  do  ] 
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Constance  early  saw  the  attentions 
and  designs  of  Lord  Dartington. 
There  is  one  difficulty  in  repressing 
advances  in  great  society  —  one  so 
easily  becomes  ridiculous  by  being  a 
prude.  But  Constance  dismissed  Lord 
Dartington  with  great  dexterity.  This 
was  the  occasion  : — 

One  of  the  apartments  in  Erping- 
bam  House  communicated  with  a 
conservatory.  In  this  conservatory 
Constance  was  alone  one  morning, 
when  Lord  Dartington,  who  had  en- 
tered the  house  with  Lord  Erpingham, 
joined  her.  He  v/as  not  a  man  who 
could  ever  become  Bentiniental ;  be 
was  rather  the  gay  lover  rather  the 
Don  Gaolor  than  the  Amadis ;  but 
he  was  a  little  abashed  before  Con- 
stance. He  trusted,  however,  to  his 
fine  eyes  and  his  good  complexion — 
plucked  up  courage  ;  and,  piclving  a 
flower  from  the  same  phmt  Constance 
was  tending,  said, — 

''  I  believe  there  is  a  custom  in 
some  part  of  the  world  to  express 
love  by  flowers.  May  I,  dear  Lady 
Erpingiiam,  trust  to  this  flower  to 
express  what  I  dare  not  utttr  i" 

Constance  did  not  blush,  nor  look 
confused,  as  Lord  Dartington  had 
hoped  and  expected.  One  who  had 
been  loved  by  Godolphin  was  not 
likely  to  feel  much  agitation  at  the 
gallantry  of  Lord  Dartington;  but 
she  looked  gravely  in  his  face,  paused 
a  little  before  she  answered,  and  then 
^aid,  with  a  smile  that  abashed  the 


suitor  more  than  severity  could  pos- 
sibly have  done  : — 

"  My  dear  Lord  Dartington,  do  not 
let  us  mistake  each  other.  I  live  in 
the  world  like  other  women,  but  I  am 
not  altogether  like  them.  Not  another 
word  of  gallantry  to  me  alone,  as  you 
value  my  friendship.  In  a  crowded 
room,  pay  me  as  many  compliments 
as  you  like.  It  will  flatter  my  vanity 
to  have  you  in  my  train.  And  now, 
just  do  me  the  fa7our  te  take  these 
scissors,  and  cut  the  dead  leaves  off 
that  plant." 

Lord  Dartington,  to  use  a  common 
phrase,  "  hummed  and  hawed."  He 
looked,  too,  a  little  angry.  An  artful 
and  shrewd  politician,  it  was  not  Con- 
stance's wish  to  cool  the  devotion, 
though  she  might  the  attachment,  of 
a  single  member  of  her  husband's 
party.  With  a  kind  look — but  a  look 
so  superior,  so  queenlike,  so  free  from 
the  petty  and  coquettish  condescension 
of  the  .sex,  that  the  gay  lord  wondered 
from  that  hour  how  he  could  ever 
{  have  dreamed  of  Constance  as  of  cer- 
!  tain  other  ladies— she  stretched  her 
hand  to  him. 

"  We  are  friends.  Lord  Dartington  ] 
— and  now  we  know  each  other,  we 
shall  be  so  always." 

Lord  Daitington  bowed  confusedly 
over  the  beautiful  hand  he  touched ; 
and  Constance,  walking  into  the 
drawing-room,  sent  for  Lord  Erping- 
ham on  business — Dartington  took 
hia  leare. 
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THE    MARRIED   STATE   OF   OONOTAHOB. 


CoBBTANCE,  Couutess  of  Erpinghiim, 
wafl  young,  rich,  lovely  as  a  dream, 
worshipped  as  a  goddess.  Was  she 
happy  1  and  was  her  whole  heart 
occupied  with  the  trifles  that  sur- 
rounded her] 

Deep  within  her  memory  was  buried 
one  fatal  image,  that  she  could  not 
exorcise.  The  reproaching  and  mourn- 
ful countenance  of  Godolphin  rose 
before  her  at  all  times  and  seasons. 
The  charm  of  his  presence  no  other 
human  being  could  renew.  His  elo- 
quent and  noble  features,  living  and 
glorious  with  genius  and  with  passion, 
his  sweet  deep  voice,  his  conversation, 
so  rich  with  mind  and  knowledge,  and 
the  subtle  delicacy  with  which  he 
applied  its  graces  to  some  sentiment 
dedicated  to  her,  (delicious  flattery, 
of  all  flatteries  the  most  attractive  to 
a  sensitive  and  intellectual  woman !) 
—  these  occurred  to  her  again  and 
again,  and  rendered  all  she  saw  around 
her  flat,  wearisome,  insipid.  Nor  was 
this  deep-seated  and  tender  weakness 
the  only  serpent — if  I  may  use  so 
confused  a  metaphor — in  the  roses  of 
her  lot. 

And  here  I  invoke  the  reader's 
graver  attention.  The  fate  of  women 
in  all  the  more  polished  circles  of 
society  is  eminently  unnatural  and 
unhappy.  The  peasant  and  his  dame 
are  on  terms  of  equality  —  equality 
even  of  ambition  :  no  career  is  open 
to  one  and  shut  to  the  other ;  — 
equality  even  of  hardship,  and  hard- 
ship is  employment :  no  labour  occu- 
pies the  whole  energies  of  the  man, 
but  leaves  those  of  the  woman  unem- 
ployed.     Is  this  the  case  with   the 


wives  in  a  higher  station  ? — the  wives 
of  the  lawyer,  the  merchant,  the 
senator,  the  noble]  There,  the  men 
have  their  occupations;  and  the 
women  (unless,  like  poor  Fanny, 
work-bags  and  parrots  can  employ 
them)  none.  They  are  idle.  They 
employ  the  imagination  and  the 
heart.  They  fall  in  love  mid  are 
wretched  ;  or  they  remain  virtuous, 
and  are  either  wearied  by  an  eternal 
monotony  or  they  fritter  away  intel- 
lect, mind,  character,  in  the  minutest 
frivolities — frivolities  being  their  only 
refuge  from  stagnation.  Yes !  there 
is  one  very  curious  curse  for  the  sex 
which  men  don't  consider !  Once 
married,  the  more  aspiring  of  them 
have  no  real  scope  for  ambition  :  the 
ambition  gnaws  away  their  content, 
and  never  finds  elsewhere  where- 
withal to  feed  on. 

This  was  Constance's  especial  mis- 
fortune. Her  lofty,  and  restless,  and 
soaring  spirit  pined  for  a  sphere  of 
action,  and  ball-rooms  and  boudoirs 
met  it  on  every  side.  One  hope  she 
did  indeed  cherish ;  that  hope  was 
the  source  of  her  intriguings  and 
schemes,  of  her  care  for  seeming 
trifles,  the  waste  of  her  energies  on 
seeming  frivolities.  This  hope,  this 
object,  was  to  diminish  —  to  crush, 
not  only  the  party  which  had  for- 
saken her  father,  but  the  power  of 
that  order  to  which  she  belonged  her- 
self; which  she  had  entered  only  to 
humble.  But  this  hope  was  a  distant 
and  chill  vision.  She  was  too  rational 
to  anticipate  an  early  and  effectual 
change  in  our  social  state,  and  too 
lich  in  the  treasures  of  mind  to  be 
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the  creature  of  one  idea.  Satiety — 
the  (Hunmon  curse  of  tlie  great — crept 
over  her  day  by  day.  The  powers 
>\itliia  her  hiy  .sUignaut — the  keeu 
iiUi-Uect  rusted  in  its  sheath. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  she  to  the  bcau- 

■iM   Countess   of ,    ''  tiiat  you 

.■iceui  always  so  gay  and  so  animated  ; 
'liqt  with  all  your  vivacity  and  ten- 
•iorness,  you  are  never  at  a  loss  for 
■,'ceupation  ?  You  n3ver  seem  weary 
— '/inuyee — why  is  this]" 

•■'  1  will  tell  you,"  said  the  pretty 
countess,  archly ;  "  I  change  ray  lovers 
svery  month."  Constance  blushed, 
bud  a«kod  no  more. 

Many  women  in  herstato,  influenced 
bj'  e(int«,gious  exami)le,  wearied  by  a 
life  in  which  the  heart  had  no  .share- ; 
without  children,  without  a  guide: 
assailed  and  wooed  on  all  sides,  in  all 
shapes:  — many  women  might  have 
ventured,  if  not  into  love,  at  least  into 
coquetry.  But  Constance  remained 
as  bright  and  cold  as  ever  —  "  the 
unsunned  snow!"  It  might  be,  in- 
deed, that  the  memory  of  Godolphin 
preserved  her  safe  from  all  lesser 
dangers.  The  asbestos  once  conquered 
hy  fire  can  never  be  consumed  by  it ; 
but  there  was  also  another  cause  in 
Constance's  very  nature — it  was  pride! 

Oh  I  if  men  could  but  dream  of 
what  a  proud  woman  endures  in  those 
caresses  which  humble  her,  they  would 
not  wonder  why  proud  women  are  so 
difficidt  to  subdue.  This  is  a  matter 
'in  which  we  all  ponder  much,  but  we 
dare  not  write  honestly  upon  it.  But 
imagine  a  young,  haughty,  guileless 
beauty,  married  to  a  man  whom  she 
neitiicr  loves  nor  honours ;  and  so  far 
from  that  want  of  love  rendering  her 
likely  to  fall  hereafter,  it  is  more  pro- 
bable that  it  will  make  her  recoil 
from  the  very  name  of  love. 


About  this  time  the  Dowager  I^ady 
Erpingham  died  ;  an  event  sincerely 
mourned  by  Const:mce,  iuid  which 
broke  the  strongest  tie  that  united 
the  young  countess  to  her  lord.  Lord 
Erpingham  and  Constance,  indeed, 
now  saw  but  little  of  each  other.  Like 
most  men  sii  feet  high,  with  large 
bhick  whiskerf?,  the  carl  was  vain  of 
his  person  ;  and,  like  most  rich  noble- 
men, he  found  plenty  of  ladies  who 
assured  him  he  vna  irresistible.  He 
had  soon  grown  angry  at  the  unad- 
miring  and  calm  urbanity  of  Con- 
stance ;  and,  living  a  great  deal  with 
single  men,  he  formed  liaisons  of  the 
same  order  they  do.  He  was,  however, 
eensiblo  that  he  had  been  fortunate  in 
the  choice  of  a  wife.  His  political 
importance  the  v\'isdom  of  Constance 
had  quadrupled,  at  the  least;  his 
house  she  had  rendered  the  most 
brilliant  in  London,  and  his  name 
the  most  courted  in  the  lists  of  the 
peerage.  Though  munificent,  she 
was  not  extravagant;  though  a  beauty, 
she  did  not  intrigue ;  neither,  though  . 
his  inconstancy  was  open,  did  she 
appear  jealous ;  nor,  whatever  the 
errors  of  his  conduct,  did  she  ever 
disregard  his  interest,  disobey  his 
wishes,  or  waver  from  the  smooth 
and  continuous  sweetness  of  her 
temper.  Of  such  a  wife.  Lord  Er- 
pingham could  not  complain  :  he 
esteemed  her,  praised  her,  asked  her 
advice,  and  stood  a  little  in  awe  of 
her. 

Ah,  Constance !  had  you  been  the 
daughter  of  a  noble  or  a  peasant — 
had  you  been  the  daughter  of  any 
man  but  John  Vernon — what  a  trea- 
sure beyond  price,  without  parallel, 
would  that  heart,  that  beauty,  that 
genius  have  been  I 
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THB  PLEASURE  OF  RBTALIATINQ  HUMILIATION.— CONSTANCE's  DEFENCE  OF  FASHION. 
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CHARACTER   OF    HERSELF. WANT    OF    COURAGE    IN    MORALISTS. 


It  was  a  proud  moment  for  Constance, 
when  the  Duihess  of  Winstoun  and 
Lady  Margaret  Midgecombe  wrote  to 
her,  worried  her,  beset  her,  for  a  smile, 
a  courtesy,  an  invitation,  or  a  ticket 
to  Almack's. 

They  had  at  first  thought  to  cry 
her  down;  to  declare  that  she  was 
plebeian,  mad,  bizarre,  and  a  blue.  It 
was  all  in  vain.  Constance  rose  every 
hour.  They  struggled  against  the 
conviction,  but  it  would  not  do.  The 
first  person  who  confounded  them 
with  a  sense  of  their  error  was  the 
late  King,  then  Eegent ;  he  devoted 
himself  to  lady  Erpingham  for  a  whole 
evening,  at  a  ball  given  by  himself. 
From  that  hour  they  were  assured 
they  had  been  wrong :  they  accord- 
ingly called  on  her  the  next  day. 
Constance  received  them  with  the 
same  coldness  she  had  always  evinced; 
but  they  went  away  declaring  they 
never  saw  any  one  whose  manners 
were  so  improved.  They  then  sent 
her  an  invitation !  she  refused  it ;  a 
second  !  she  refused ;  a  third,  begging 
her  to  fix  the  day ! ! !  she  fixed  the 
day,  and  disappointed  them.  Lord 
bless  us!  —  how  sorry  they  were,  how 
alarmed,  how  terrified!  —  their  dear 
Lady  Erpingham  must  be  ill !— they 
sent  every  day  for  the  next  week  to 
know  how  she  was  I 

"  Why,"  said  Mrs.  Trevor  to  Lady 
Erpingham, — "  why  do  you  continue 
so  cruel  to  these  poor  people  1  I  know 
they  were  very  impertinent,  and  so 
forth,  once ;  but  it  is  surely  wiser  and 
more  dignified   now   to   forgive ;    to 


appear  unconscious  of  the  'last:  peojOe 
of  the  world  ought  not  to  qu.irrel  wiia 
eacli  other." 

"  You  are  right,  and  yet  you  are 
mistaken,"  said  Constance :  "  I  do 
forgive,  and  I  don't  quarrel ;  but  my 
opinion,  my  contempt,  remain  the 
same,  or  are  rather  more  disdainful 
than  ever.  These  people  are  not  worth 
losing  the  luxury  we  all  experience 
iu  expressing  contempt.  I  continue, 
therefore,  but  quietly  and  without 
affectation,  to  indulge  that  luxury. 
Besides,  I  own  to  you,  my  dear  Mrs. 
Trevor,  I  do  think  that  the  mere 
insolence  of  titles  must  fairly  and 
thoroughly  be  put  down,  if  we  sin- 
cerely wish  to  render  society  agree- 
able ;  and  where  can  we  find  a  better 
example  for  punishment  than  the 
Duchess  of  Winstoun]" 

"  But,  my  dear  Lady  Erpingham, 
you  are  thought  insolent :  your  friend, 

Lady ,  is  called  insolent,  too : — 

are  you  sure  the  charge  is  not 
merited]" 

"  I  allow  the  justice  of  the  charge  ; 
but  you  will  observe,  ours  is  not  the 
insolence  of  rank  :  we  have  made  it  a 
point  to  protect,  to  the  utmost,  the 
poor  and  unfriended  of  all  circles. 
Are  we  ever  rude  to  governesses  or 
companions,  or  poor  writers  or  musi- 
cians] When  a  man  marries  below 
him,  do  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
poor  wife  ?  Do  we  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, lavish  our  attention  on  her, 
and  throw  round  her  equivocal  and 
joyless  state  the  protection  of  Fashion] 
No,  no  !  our  insolence  is  justice  !   it 
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is   the  chalice   returned   to   the  lips  ' 
which  prepareil  it ;  it  is  insolence  to 
the   insolent :   reflect,   and   you   will 
allow  it." 

The  fashion  that  Constance  set  and 
fostered  was  of  a  generous  order  ;  but 
it  was  not  suited  to  the  majority ;  it 
>vii.r  i-urrupbei;  -jj  her  t'ollowers  into  a 
thousand  basenesses.  In  vain  do  we 
make  a  law,  if  the  general  spirit  is 
averse  to  the  law.  Constance  could 
aunible  the  great ;  coukl  loosen  i.he 
:ink.s  of  extrinsic  rauii. ,  lould  undtr- 
mine  the  power  of  til'es;  bu',  that 
was  all !  She  could  abase  the  proud, 
but  not  elevate  the  general  tone  :  for 
one  slavery  she  only  substituted  an- 
other,-people  hugged  the  chains  of 
Fashion,  as  before  they  hugged  those 
of  Titular  Arrogance. 

Amidst  the  gossip  of  the  day,  Con- 
stance heard  much  of  Godolphin,  and 
all  spoke  of  him  with  interest-  even 
those  who  could  not  comprehend  his 
very  intricate  and  peculiar  character. 
Separated  from  her  by  lands  and  seas, 
there  seemed  no  danger  in  allowing 
herself  the  sweet  pleasure  of  hearing 
his  actions  and  liis  mind  discussed. 
She  fancied  she  did  not  permit  herself 
to  lo'^e  him  ;  she  was  too  pure  not  to 
start  at  such  an  idea  ;  but  her  mind 
was  not  so  regulated,  so  trained  and 
educated  in  sacred  principle,  that  she 
forbade  herself  the  luxury  to  remeno- 
b<n\  Of  his  present  mode  of  life  she 
heard  little.  He  was  traced  from  city 
to  city  ;  from  shore  to  shore  ;  from 
the  haughty  noblesse  of  Vienna  to  the 
glitomy  shrines  of  Memphis,  by  occa- 
sional report,  and  .seemed  to  tarry  long 
in  no  place.  This  roving  and  un- 
settled life,  which  secretly  assured  her 
of  her  power,  suffused  his  image  in 
all  tender  and  remorseful  dyes.  Ah  ! 
where  is  that  one  person  to  be  envied, 
could  we  read  the  heart'! 

The  actress  had  heard  incidentally 
from  Saville  of  Godolphin's  attach- 
ment to  the  beautiful  countess.  She 
long«%d  to  «ee  her;    and   when,   one 


night  at  the  theatre,  she  was  informed 
that  Lady  Erj)ingham  was  in  the  Lord 
Chamberlain's  box  close  before  her, 
she  could  scarcely  command  her  self- 
possession  sufficiently  to  perform  with 
hor  wonted  brilliancy  of  effect. 

She  was  greatly  struck  by  tlie  sin- 
gular nobleness  of  Lady  Erpingham's 
face  and  person  ;  and  Oodolj)hin  rose 
in  her  estimation,  from  the  justice  of 
the  homage  he  had  rendered  to  so 
fair  a  shrine.  What  a  curious  trait, 
by  the  by,  that  is  in  women ; — their 
exaggerateil  anxiety  to  see  one  who 
has  been  loved  by  the  man  in  whom 
they  themselves  take  interest ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  the  said  man 
rises  or  falls  in  their  estimation,  ac- 
cording as  they  admire,  or  are  disap- 
pointed in,  the  object  of  his  love. 

"  And  so,"  said  Saville,  supping  one 
night  with  the  actress,  "you  think 
the  world  does  not  overland  Lady 
Erpingham?" 

"  No :  she  is  what  Medea  would  have 
been,  if  innocent — full  of  majesty,  and 
yet  of  sweetness.  It  is  the  face  of  a 
queen  of  some  three  thousand  years 
back.     I  could  have  worshipped  her." 

"  My  little  Fanny,  you  are  a  strange 
creature.  Methinks,  you  have  a  dash 
of  poetry  in  you." 

"  Nobody  who  has  not  written 
poetry  could  ever  read  my  character," 
answered  Fanny  with  nalveti,  yet  with 
truth. 

"  Yet  you  have  not  much  of  the 
ideal  about  you,  pret  ty  one." 

"  No  ;  because  I  was  so  early  thrown 
on  myself,  that  I  was  forced  to  make 
independence  my  cliief  good.  I  soon 
saw  that  if  I  followed  my  heart  to 
and  fro,  wherever  it  led  me,  I  should 
be  the  creature  of  every  breath — the 
victim  of  every  accident :  I  should 
have  been  the  very  fool  of  romance  ; 
lived  on  a  smile;  and  died,  perhaps, 
in  a  ditch  at  last.  Accordingly,  I  set 
to  work  with  my  feelings,  and  pared 
and  cut  them  down  to  a  convenient 
compass.     Happy  for  me  that  I  did 
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so !  WTiai  ttouM  have  become  of  me 
if,  years  ago,  when  I  loved  Godolphin, 
I  had  thrown  the  whole  world  of  my 
heart  upon  him?" 

"  Why,  he  has  generosity :  he  would 
not  have  deserted  you." 

"  But  I  should  have  wearied  him," 
answered  Fanny;  "and  that  would 
have  been  quite  enough  for  me.  But 
I  did  love  him  well,  and  pureh- — (ah  ! 
you  may  smile  !)— and  disinterestedly. 
I  was  only  fortified  in  my  resolution 
not  to  love  any  one  too  much,  by  per- 
ceiving that  he  had  affection  but  no 
siimpathy  for  me.  His  nature  was 
different  from  mine.  I  am  woman  in 
everything ;  and  Godolphin  is  always 
sighing  for  agoddesef" 


"  I  should  li^e  U>  sketch  your  cha- 
racter, Fanny.  It  is  original,  though 
not  strongly  marked.  I  never  met 
with  it  in  any  book;  yet  it  is  true 
to  your  sex,  and  to  the  world." 

"  Few  people  could  paint  me  ex- 
actly," answered  Fanny.  "  The  dan- 
ger is,  that  they  would  make  too  much 
or  too  little  of  me.  But  such  as  I  am, 
the  world  ought  to  know  what  is  so 
common,  and,  as  you  think,  so  unde- 
scribed." 

And  now,  beautiful  Constance,  fare- 
well for  the  present!  I  leave  you 
surrounded  by  power,  and  pomp,  and 
adulation.  Enjoy  as  you  may,  that 
for  which  you  8acrifice<^  a^ection  \ 
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*H«    nSIOHART   AHB    HIS    DAUOHTER. — AN    ENGLISHMAN,  SUOH    AS    FOREIGNERS 
IMAGINE    THE    ENGLISH. 


We  must  now  present  the  reader  to 
characters  very  different  from  those 
which  have  hitherto  passed  before  his 
eye. 

AVithout  the  immortal  city,  along 
the  Appia  Via,  there  dwelt  a  singular 
and  romantic  visionary,  of  the  name 
of  Volktman.  He  was,  by  birth,  a 
Dane ;  and  nature  had  bestowed  on 
him  that  frame  of  mind  which  might 
have  won  him  a  distinguished  career, 
had  she  placed  the  period  of  his  birth 
in  the  eleventh  century.  Volktman 
was  essentially  a  man  belonging  to 
the  past  time  :  the  character  of  his 
enthusiasm  was  weird  and  Gothic ; 
with  beings  of  the  present  day  he 
had  no  sympathy ;  their  loves,  their 
hatreds,  their  politics,  their  literature, 
awoke  no  eclio  in  his  breast,  lie  did 
not  affect  to  herd  with  them  ;  his  life 
was  solitude,  and  its  occupation  study 
— and  study  of  that  nature,  which 
every  day  unfitted  him  more  and  more 
for  the  purposes  of  existence.  In  a 
word,  he  wiis  a  reader  of  the  stars ;  a 
believer  in  the  occult  and  dreamy 
science  of  astrolo^ry.  Bred  up  to  the 
art  of  sculpture,  he  had  early  in  life 
sought  Rome,  as  the  nurse  of  inspira- 
tion ;  but  even  then  he  had  brought 
witli  him  the  dark  and  brooding  tem- 
per of  his  norther.n  tribe.  'J'he  images 
of  the  classic  world  ;  the  bright,  and 
cold,  and  beautiful  divinities,  whose 
natures  as  well  as  shapes  the  marble 
simulation  of  life  is  .so  especially 
adapted  to  represent ;  spoke  but  little 
to  Volktman 's  pr<occupied  and  !.'loomy 
imagination.  Faithful  to  the  super- 
ititionus  and  the  warriors  of  the  North, 


the  loveliness  and  majesty  of  the 
southern  creations  but  called  forth  in 
him  the  desire  to  apply  the  principles 
by  which  they  were  formed  to  the 
embodying  those  stern  visions  which 
his  haggard  and  dim  fancies  only 
could  invoke.  This  train  of  inspira- 
tion preserved  him,  at  least,  from  the 
deadliest  vice  in  a  worshipper  of  the 
arts — commonplace.  He  was  no  ser- 
vile and  trite  imitator;  his  very  faults 
were  solemn  and  commanding.  But 
before  he  had  gained  that  long  expe- 
rience which  can  alone  perfect  genius, 
his  natural  energies  were  directed  to 
new  channels.  In  an  illness,  which 
prevented  his  applying  to  his  au,  he 
had  accidentally  sought  entertainment 
in  a  certain  work  upon  astrology.  The 
wild  and  imposing  theories  of  the 
science  -  if  science  it  may  be  called — 
especially  charmed  and  invited  him. 
The  clear  bright  nights  of  his  father- 
land were  brought  back  to  his  remem- 
brance ;  he  recalled  the  mystic  and 
unanalysed  .impre.s.sions  with  whicli 
he  had  gazed  upon  the  lights  of 
heaven  ;  and  he  imagined  that  the 
very  vagueness  of  his  feelings  was  a 
proof  of  the  certainty  of  the  science. 

The  sons  of  the  North  are  pre- 
eminently liable  to  be  affected  l)y  th.it 
romance  of  emotion  which  the  hushed 
and  starry  aspect  of  nigiit  is  calcu- 
lated to  excite.  The  long-unbroken, 
luxurious  silence  that,  in  their  frozen 
climate,  reigns  from  the  going  down 
of  the  sun  to  its  rise ,  the  wandering 
and  sudden  meteors  that  disport,  as 
with  an  impish  life,  along  the  noise- 
less and  solemn  heaven;  the  peculiar 
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radiance  of  the  stars ;  and  even  the 
sterile  and  severe  features  of  the  earth, 
which  those  stars  light  up  with  their 
chill  and  ghostly  serenity,  serve  to 
deepen  the  effect  of  the  wizard  tales 
which  are  instilled  into  the  ear  of 
childhood,  and  to  connect  the  less 
known  and  more  visionary  impulses 
of  life  with  the  influences,  or  at  least 
with  the  associations,  of  Night  and 
Heaven. 

To   Volktman,    more    alive,    than 
even  his    countrymen    are    wont    to 
be,  to  superstitious  impressions,  the 
science    on    which    he   had   chanced 
came  with   an  all-absorhing  interest 
and  fascination.    He  surrendered  him- 
self wholly  to  his  new  pursuit.     By 
degrees,  the  block  and  the  chisel  were 
neglected,  and,  though  he  still  worked 
from  time  to  time,  he  ceased  to  con- 
sider the  sculptor's  art  as  the  vocation 
of  his  life  and  the  end  of  his  ambition. 
Fortunately,  though  not  rich,  Volkt- 
man  was  not  without  the  means  of 
existence,  nor  even  without  the  decent 
and  proper  comforts  :  so  that  he  was 
enabled,  as  few  men  are,  to  indulge 
his  ardour  for  unprofitable   specula- 
tions, albeit,  to  the  exclusion  of  lucra- 
tive pursuits.     It  may  be  noted,  that 
when  a  man  is  addicted  to  an  occu- 
pation that  withdraws  him  from  the 
world,  any  gi'eat  affliction  tends  to 
confirm,  without   hope    of  cure,   his 
inclinations  to  solitude.     The  world, 
distasteful,  in  that  it  gave   no  plea- 
sure,   becomes    irremediably   hateful 
ivhen  it  is  coupled  with  the  remem- 
brance of  pain.     Volktman  had  mar- 
ried an  Italian,  a  woman  who  loved 
him  entirely,  and  whom  he  loved  with 
that  strong  though  uncaressing  affec- 
tion common  to  men  of  his  peculiar 
temper.     Of  the  gay  and  social  habits 
and  constitution  of  her  country,  the 
Italian  was  not  dis])Osed  to  suffer  the 
astrologer  to   dwell  only  among  the 
stars.      She    sought,    playfully    and 
kindly,  to  attract  him  towards  human 
society ;   and    Volktnaaa   could    not 


always  resist — as  what  man  earth- 
born  can  do? — the  influence  of  the 
fair  presider  over  his  house  and 
hearth.  It  happened,  that  on  one 
day  in  which  she  peculiarly  wished 
his  attendance  at  some  one  of  those 
parties  in  which  Englishmen  think 
the  notion  of  festivity  strange — for  it 
includes  conversation — Volktman  had 
foretold  the  menace  of  some  great 
misfortune.  Uncertain,  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  prediction,  whether  to 
wish  his  wife  to  remain  at  home  or 
to  go  abroad,  he  yielded  to  her  wish, 
and  accompanied  her  to  her  friend's 
house.  A  young  Englishman  lately 
arrived  at  Rome,  and  already  cele- 
brated in  the  circles  of  that  city  for 
his  eccentricity  of  life  and  his  passion 
for  beauty,  was  of  the  party.  He  ap- 
peared struck  with  the  sculptor's  wife ; 
and  in  his  attentions,  Volktman,  for 
the  first  and  the  last  time,  expe- 
rienced the  pangs  of  jealousy :  he 
hurried  his  wife  away. 

On  their  return  home,  whether  or 
not  a  jewel  worn  by  the  signora  had 
attracted  the  cupidity  of  some  of  the 
lawless  race  who  live  through  gaining, 
and  profiting  by,  such  information, 
they  were  attacked  by  two  robbers  in 
the  obscure  and  ill-lighted  suburb. 
Though  Volktman  offered  no  resist- 
ance, the  mann«r  of  their  assailants 
was  rude  and  violent.  The  signora 
was  fearfully  alarmed ;  her  shrieks 
brought  a  stranger  to  their  assistance ; 
it  was  the  English  youth  who  had  so 
alarmed  the  jealous)'  of  Volktman. 
Accustomed  to  danger  in  his  profes- 
sion of  a  gallant,  the  Englishman 
seldom,  in  those  foreign  lands,  went 
from  home  at  night  without  the  pro- 
tection of  pistols.  At  the  sight  of 
fire-arms,  the  ruffians  felt  their  cou- 
rage evaporate ;  they  fled  from  their 
prey ;  and  the  Englishman  assisted 
Volktman  in  conveying  the  Italian  to 
her  home.  But  the  terror  of  the 
encounter  operated  fatally  on  a  deli- 
cate frame ;  and  within  three  weeks 
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from  that  night,  Volktman  was  a 
widower. 

His  marriage  bad  been  blessed  with 
but  one  daughter,  who  at  the  time  of 
this  catastrophe  was  about  eight  years 
of  age.  His  love  for  his  child  in  some 
measure  reconciled  Volktman  to  life  ; 
and  as  the  shock  of  the  event  sub- 
sided, he  returned,  with  a  pertinacity 
which  was  now  sul>jected  to  no  inter- 
ruption, to  his  beloved  occupations 
and  mysterious  researches.  One  visitor 
alone  found  it  possible  to  win  frequent 
ingress  to  his  seclusion ;  it  was  the 
young  Englishman.  A  sentiment  of 
remorse  at  the  jealous  feelings  he  liad 
experienced,  and  for  which  his  wife, 
though  an  Italian,  had  never  given 
him  even  the  shadow  of  a  cause,  had 
softened  —into  a  feeling  rendered  kind 
by  tlie  associations  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  vague  desire  to  atone  to  her 
for  an  unacknowledged  error, — the 
dislike  he  had  at  first  conceived 
against  the  young  man.  Tliis  was 
rapidly  confirmed  by  the  gentle  and 
winning  manners  of  the  stranger,  liy 
his  attentions  to  the  deceased,  to 
whom  he  had  sent  an  English  phy- 
sician of  great  skill,  and,  as  their 
acquaintance  expanded,  by  the  ani- 
mated interest  which  he  testified  in 
the  darling  theories  of  the  astrologer. 

It  happened  also  that  Volktman's 
mother  had  been  the  daughter  of 
Bcotch  parents.  She  had  taught  him 
the  English  tongue ;  and  it  was  the 
only  language,  save  his  own,  which  he 
spoke  as  a  native.  This  circumstance 
tended  greatly  to  facilitate  his  inter- 
course with  the  traveller;  and  he 
found  in  the  society  of  a  man  ardent, 
Bensitive,  melancholy,  and  addicted 
to  all  abstract  contemplation,  a  plea- 
sure which,  among  the  keen,  but 
uncultivated  intellectH  of  Italy,  he  had 
never  enjoyed. 

Frequently,  then,  came  the  young 
Englishman  to  the  lone  house  on  the 
AppiaVia;  and  the  mysterious  and 
unearthly  conversation  of  the  starry  ] 


visionary  afforded  to  him,  who  tad 
early  learned  to  scrutinize  the  varieties 
of  his  kind,  a  strange  delight,  height- 
ened by  the  contrast  it  presented  to 
the  worldly  natures  with  which  he 
usually  associated,  and  the  common- 
place occupations  of  a  life  in  pursuit 
of  pleasure. 

And  there  was  one  who,  child  as 
she  was,  watched  the  coming  of  that 
young  and  beautiful  stranger  with 
emotion  beyond  her  years.  Brought 
up  alone ;  mixing,  since  her  mother's 
death,  with  no  companions  of  her  age  ; 
catching  dim  and  solemn  glimpses  of 
her  father's  wild  but  lofty  specula- 
tions; his  books,  filled  with  strange 
characters  and  imposing  "  words  of 
mighty  sound,"  open  for  ever  to  her 
young  and  curious  gaze  ;  it  can  scarce 
be  matter  of  wonder  that  something 
strange  and  unworldly  mingled  with 
the  elements  of  character  which  Lucilla 
Volktman  early  developed — a  charac- 
ter that  was  nature  itself,  yet  of  a 
nature  erratic  and  bizarre  Her  im- 
pulses she  obeyed  spontaneously,  but 
none  fathomed  their  origin.  She  was 
not  of  a  quiet  and  meek  order  of  mind; 
but  passionate,  changeful,  and  restless. 
She  wotild  laugh  and  weep  without 
apparent  cause;  the  colour  on  her 
cheek  never  seemed  for  two  minutes 
the  same  ;  and  the  most  fitful  changes 
of  an  April  heaven  were  immutability 
itself  compared  with  the  play  and 
lustre  of  expression  that  undulated 
in  her  features,  and  her  wild,  deep, 
eloquent  eyes. 

Her  person  resembled  her  mind  ;  it 
was  bCikUtiful  ;  but  the  beauty  struck 
you  less  than  the  singularity  of  its 
character.  Her  eyes  were  of  a  dark- 
ness that  at  night  seemed  black ;  but 
her  hair  was  of  the  brightest  and 
purest  auburn  ;  her  complexion,  some- 
times pale,  sometimes  radiant  even 
to  the  flush  of  a  fever,  was  delicate  and 
clear ;  her  teeth  and  mouth  were  lovely 
beyond  all  words ;  her  hands  and  feet 
were  small  to  a  fault ;  and  as  she  grew 
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up  (for  we  have  forestalled  her  age  in 
this  description)  her  shape,  though 
wanting  in  height,  was  in  such  har- 
mony and  proportion,  that  the  mind 
of  the  sculptor  would  sometimes  escape 
from  the  absorption  of  the  astrologer, 
\nd  Volktman  would  gaze  upon  her 
with  the  same  admiration  that  he 
would  have  bestowed,  in  spite  of  the 
subject,  on  the  goddess- forms  of 
Phidias  or  Canova.  But  then,  this 
beauty  was  accompanied  with  such 
endless  variety  of  gesture,  often  so 
wild,  though  always  necessarily  grace- 
ful, tha  the  eye  ached  for  that  repose 
requisite  for  prolonged  admiration. 
.  When  she  was  spoken  to,  she  did 
not  often  answer  to  the  purpose,  but 
rather  appeared  to  reply  as  to  some 
interrogatory  of  her  own  ;  in  the  midst 
of  oue  occupation,  she  would  start  up 
to  another ;  leave  that,  in  turn,  un- 
done, and  sit  down  in  a  silence  lasting 
for  hours.  Her  voice,  in  singing,  was 
exquisitely  melodious;  she  had  too, 
an  intuitive  talent  for  painting  ;  and 
she  read  all  the  hooks  that  came  in 
her  way  with  an  avidity  that  bespoke 
at  once  the  restlessness  and  the  genius 
of  her  mind. 

This  description  of  Lucilla  must,  I 
need  scarcely  repeat,  be  considered  as 
applicable  to  her  at  some  years  dis- 
tant from  the  time  in  which  the  young 
Englishman  first  attracted  her  child- 
ish but  ardent  imagination.  To  her, 
that  face,  with  its  regular  and  harmo- 
nious features,  its  golden  hair,  and 
soft,  shy,  melancholy  aspect,  seemed 
as  belonging  to  a  higher  and  brighter 
order  of  beings  than  those  who,  with 
exaggerated  lineaments  and  swarthy 
hues,  surrounded  and  displeased  her. 
She  took  a  strange  and  thrilling  plea- 
sure in  creeping  to  his  side,  and  look- 
ing up,  when  unobserved,  at  the 
countenance  which,  in  his  absence, 
she  loved  to  imitate  with  her  pencil 
Oy  day,  and  to  recall  in  her  dreams  at 
ni'jht.  But  she  seldom  spoke  to  him, 
an/I,  s)ie  shrank,  covered  with  painful 


blushes,  from  his  arms,  whenever  he 
attempted  to  bftstow  on  her  those 
caresses  which  children  are  vront  to 
claim  as  an  attention.  Once,  however, 
she  summoned  courage  to  ask  him  to 
teach  her  English,  and  he  complied. 
She  learned  that  language  with  sur- 
prising facility;  and  as  Volktman 
loved  its  sound  she  grew  familiar  with 
its  difficulties,  by  always  addressing 
her  father  in  a  tongue  which  became 
inexpressibly  dear  to  her.  And  the 
young  stranger  delighted  to  hear  that 
soft  and  melodious  voice,  with  its 
trembling,  Italian  accent,  make  music 
from  the  nervous  and  masculine  lan- 
guage of  his  native  land.  Scarce  ac- 
countably to  himself,  a  certain  tender 
and  peculiar  interest  in  the  fortunes 
of  this  singular  and  bewitching  child 
grew  up  within  him — peculiar  and 
not  easily  accounted  for,  in  that  it 
was  not  wholly  the  interest  we  feel  in 
an  engaging  child,  and  yet  was  of  no 
more  interested  nor  sinister  order. 
Were  there  truth  in  the  science  of  the 
stars,  I  should  say  that  they  had  told 
him  her  fate  was  to  have  affinity  with 
his ;  and  with  that  persuasion,  some- 
thing mysterious,  and  more  than  or- 
dinarily tender,  entered  into  the  aiiec- 
tion  he  felt  for  the  daughter  of  his 
friend. 

The  Englishman  was  himself  of  a 
romantic  character.  He  had  been 
self-taught ;  and  his  studies,  irregular 
though  often  deep,  had  given  direc- 
tions to  his  intellect  frequently  enthu- 
siastic and  unsound.  His  imagination 
preponderated  over  his  judgment;  and 
any  pursuit  that  attracted  his  imagina- 
tion won  his  entire  devotion,  until  his 
natural  sagacity  proved  it  deceitful. 
If  at  times,  living  as  he  did  in  that 
daily  world  which  so  sharpens  oui 
common  sense,  he  smiled  at  the  per- 
severing fervour  of  the  astrologer,  he 
more  often  shared  it ;  and  he  became 
his  pupil  in  "  the  poetry  of  heaven." 
with  a  secret  but  deep  belief  in  the 
mysteries  cultivated    by   his   master 
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Carrj'iTig  the  deinsion  to  its  height,  | 
I  fear  that,  the  enthusiafeta  entered 
upon  ground  still  more  shadowy  and 
benighted ; — the  old  secrets  of  the 
alchymist,  and,  perhaps,  even  of  those 
arcana  yet  more  gloomy  and  less 
rational,  were  subjected  to  their 
serious  contemplation ;  and  night 
after  night,  f hey  delivered  themselves 
wholly  up  to  that  fearful  and  charmed 
fascination  which  the  desire  and  effort 
to  overleap  our  mortal  boundaries 
produce  even  in  the  hardest  and 
best  regulated  minds.  The  train  of 
thought  so  long  nurst  by  the  abstruse 
and  solitary  Dane,  was,  perhaps,  a 
better  apology  for  the  weakness  of 
credulity,  than  the  youth  and  wander- 
ing fancy  of  the  Englishman.  But 
the  scene  around — not  alluring  to  the 
one — fed  to  overflowing  the  romantic 
aspirations  of  the  other. 

On  his  way  home,  as  the  stars 
(which  night  had  been  spent  in  read- 
ing) began    to   wink   and    fade,    the 


Englishman  crossed  the  haunted 
Almo,  renowned  of  yore  for  its  heal- 
ing virtues,  and  in  whose  stream  the 
far-famed  simulacrum  (the  image  of 
Cybele),  which  fell  from  Heaven,  was 
wont  to  be  laved  with  every  coming 
spring  ;  and  around  his  steps,  till  he 
gained  his  home,  were  the  relics  and 
monuments  of  that  superstition  which 
sheds  so  much  beauty  over  all  that, 
in  harsh  reasoning,  it  may  be  said  to 
degrade;  so  that  his  mind,  always 
peculiarly  alive  to  external  impres- 
sions, was  girt,  as  it  were,  with  an 
atmosphere  favourable  both  to  the 
lofty  speculation  and  the  graceful 
credulities  of  romance. 

The  Englishman  remained  at  Rome, 
with  slight  intervals  of  absence,  for 
nearly  three  years.  On  the  night 
before  the  day  in  which  he  received 
intelligence  of  an  event  that  recalled 
him  to  his  native  country,  he  repaired 
at  an  hour  accidentally  later  than 
UHual  to  the  astrologer's  abode. 
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A    (JOHVKESATION    LITTLE   APPERTAINING   TO    THE    NINETEENTH    OENT0RT. 

RESEARCHES    INTO    HUMAN    PATE. THE    PREDICTION. 


On  entering  the  apartment,  he  found 
Lucilla  seated  on  a  low  stool  beside 
the  astrologer.  She  looked  up  when 
ahc  heard  his  footstep  ;  but  her  coun- 
tenance seemed  so  dejected,  that  he 
turned  involuntarily  to  that  of  Volkt- 
man  for  explanation.  Volktman  met 
his  gaze  with  a  steadfast  and  mournful 
aspect. 

"  What  has  happened  1 "  asked  the 
Englishman  ;  "  you  seem  sad, — you 
do  not  greet  me  as  usual." 

"  I  have  been  with  the  stars,"  re- 
plied the  visionary. 

"  They  seem  but  poor  company," 
rejoined  the  Englishman ;  "  and  do 
not  appear  to  have  much  heightened 
your  spirits." 

"  Jest  not,  my  friend,"  said  Volkt- 
man ;  "  it  was  for  the  loss  of  thee 
that  I  looked  sorrowful.  I  perceive 
that  thou  wilt  take  a  journey  soon, 
and  that  it  will  be  of  no  pleasant 
nature." 

"Indeed!"  answered  the  English- 
man, smilingly.  "  I  ask  leave  to 
question  the  fact :  you  know  better 
than  any  man,  how  often,  through  an 
error  in  our  calculations,  through 
haste,  even  through  an  over-attention, 
astrological  predictions  are  exposed  to 
falsification  ;  and  at  present  I  foresee 
so  little  chance  of  my  quitting  Kome, 
that  I  prefer  the  earthly  probabilities 
to  the  celestial." 

"  My  schemes  are  just,  and  the 
Heavens  wrote  their  decrees  in  their 
clearest  language,"  answered  the  astro- 
loger. "  Thou  art  on  the  eve  of  quit- 
ting Rome." 

"  On  what  occasion  1" 
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The  astrologer  heaitated  —  th^ 
young  visitor  pressed  the  question. 

"  The  lord  of  the  fourth  house," 
said  Volktman,  reluctantly,  "is  lo- 
cated in  the  eleventh  house.  Thou 
knowest  to  whom  the  position  por 
tends  disaster." 

"Myfatlier!"  said  the  Englishman 
anxiously,  and  turning  pale ;  "  I  think 
that  position  would  relate  to  him.' 

"  It  doth,"  said  the  astrologer, 
slowly. 

"Impossible!     I  heard  from  mm 
to-day ;  he   is  well — let  me   see   th 
figures." 

The  young  man  looked  over  the 
mystic  hieroglyphics  of  the  art,  in- 
scribed on  a  paper  that  was  placed 
Itefore  the  visionary,  with  deep  and 
scrutinising  attention.  Without  be- 
wildering the  reader  with  those  words 
and  figures  of  weird  sound  and  import 
which  perplex  the  uninitiated,  and 
entangle  the  disciple  of  astrology,  I 
shall  merely  observe  that  there  was 
one  point  in  which  the  judgment 
appeared  to  admit  doubt  as  to  the 
signification.  The  Englishman  in 
sisted  on  the  doubt ;  and  a  very 
learned  and  edifying  debate  was  car- 
ried on  between  pupil  and  master, 
in  the  heat  of  which  all  recollection 
of  the  point  in  dispute  (as  is  usual 
in  such  eases)  evaporated. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  is,"  said  the 
Englishman,  "  that  I  should  give  any 
credence  to  a  faith  which  (craving 
your  forgiveness)  most  men  out  of 
Bedlam  concur,  at  this  day,  in  con- 
demning as  wholly  idle  and  absurd. 
For  it  may  be  oresumed,  that  me 
G  6 
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only  incline  to  some  unpopular  theory 
in  proportion  as  it  flatters  or  fiivoiirs 
them  ;  and  as  for  this  theory  of  yours 
— of  ours,  if  you  will — it  has  foretold 
me  nothing  hut  misfortune." 

"  Thy  horoscope,"  replied  the  astro- 
loger," is  indeed  singular  and  ominous: 
hut,  like  my  daughter,  the  exact  mi- 
nute (within  almost  a  wliole  hour)  of  thy 
birth  seems  unknown  ;  and  however 
ingeniously  we,  following  the  ancients, 
have  contrived  means  for  correcting 
nativities,  our  predictions  (so  long  as 
the  exact  period  of  birth  is  not  ascer- 
tained) remain,  in  my  mind,  always 
liable  to  some  uncertainty.  Indeed, 
the  surest  method  of  reducing  the 
supposed  time  to  the  true— that  of 
'  Accidents,'  is  but  partially  given,  as 
in  thy  case ;  for,  with  a  negligence 
that  cannot  be  too  severely  blamed  or 
too  deeply  lamented,  thou  hast  omit- 
ted to  mark  down,  or  remember,  the 
days  on  which  accidents  —  fever.s, 
broken  limb.=,  &c. — occurred  to  thee; 
and  this  omission  leaves  a  cloud  over 
the  bright  chapters  of  fate " 

"  Which,"  interrupted  the  young 
man,  "  is  so  much  the  happier  for  me, 
in  that  it  allows  me  some  loophole  for 
hope." 

"  Yet,"  renewed  the  astrologer,  as 
if  resolved  to  deny  liis  friend  any 
consohition,  "  thy  character,  and  the 
bias  of  thy  habits  as  well  as  the  pecu- 
liarities of  thy  person — nay,  even  the 
moles  upon  thy  skin — accord  wim 
thy  proposed  horoscope." 

"  Be  it  80  !"  said  the  Englishman, 
gaily.  "  You  grant  me,  at  least,  the 
fairest  of  earthly  gifts  —  the  happi- 
ness of  pleasing  that  sex  which  alone 
sweetens  our  human  misfortunes. 
That  gift  I  woidd  sooner  have,  even 
accompanied  as  it  is,  than  all  the 
benign  influences,  without  it." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  astrologer,  "  shalt 
thou  even  there  be  met  with  affliction  ; 
for  Saturn  had  the  power  to  thwart 
the  star  Venus,  that  was  disposed  to 
favour  tlu  e,  and  evil  may  be  the  re- 


sult of  the  love  thou  inspirest.  There 
is  one  thing  remarkable  in  our  science, 
which  is  especially  worthy  of  notice 
in  thy  lot.  The  ancients,  unacquainted 
with  the  star  of  Herschel,  seem  also 
scarcely  acquainted  with  the  charac- 
ter which  the  influence  of  that  way- 
ward and  melancholy  orb  creates. 
Thus,  the  aspect  of  Herschel  neutral- 
ises, in  great  measure,  the  boMness, 
and  ambition,  and  pride  of  heart, 
thou  wouldst  otherwise  have  drawn 
from  the  felicitous  configLiration  of 
the  stars  around  the  Moon  and  Mer- 
cury at  tliy  birth.  That  yearning  for 
something  beyond  the  narrow  bounds 
of  tlie  world,  that  love  for  revery,  that 
passionate  romance,  yea,  thy  very 
leaning,  despite  thy  worldly  sense,  to 
these  occult  and  starry  mysteries  ; — 
all  are  bestowed  on  thee  by  this  new 
and  potential  planet." 

"  And  hence,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
Englishman,  interested  (as  the  astro- 
loger had  declared)  in  spite  of  himself, 
"  hence  that  opposition,  in  my  nature, 
of  the  worldly  and  romantic  ;  hence, 
with  you,  I  am  the  dreaming  enthu- 
siast; but  the  instant  I  regain  the 
living  and  motley  crowd,  I  shake  oflF 
the  influence  with  case,  and  become 
the  gay  pursuer  of  social  pleasures." 

"  Never  at  heart  gay,''  muttered  the 
astrologer ;  "  Saturn  and  Herschel 
make  not  sincere  mirth-makers."  The 
Englishman  did  not  hear,  or  seem  to 
hear,  him. 

"  No,"  resumed  the  young  man, 
musingly,  "no  !  it  is  true  that  there  is 
some  counteraction  of  what,  at  times, 
I  should  have  called  my  natural  bent. 
Thus,  I  am  bold  enough,  and  covetous 
of  knowledge,  and  not  deaf  to  vanity; 
and  yet  I  iiave  no  ambition.  The 
desire  to  rise  seems  to  me  wholly 
unalluring  :  I  scorn  and  contemn  it 
as  a  weakness,  Hut  what  matters 
it?  80  much  the  happier  for  me  if,  as 
you  predict,  my  life  be  short.  But 
how,  if  so  unambitious  and  so  quiet 
of  habit,   how    can    I    imagine    th 
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my  death  will  be  violent  as  well  as 
premature]" 

It  was  as  he  spoke  that  the  young 
Lucilla,  who,  with  fixed  eyes  and  lips 
apart,  had  been  drinking  in  their 
conversation,  suddenly  rose  and  left 
the  room.  They  were  used  to  her 
comings  in  and  her  goings  out  with- 
out cause  or  speech,  and  continued 
thair  conversation. 

"  Alas ! "  said  the  visionary ;  "  can 
tranquillity  of  life,  or  care,  or  pru- 
dence, preserve  us  from  our  destiny  ] 
No  sign  is  more  deadly,  whether  by 
accident  or  murder,  than  that  which 
couples  Hyleg  with  Orion  and  Saturn. 
Yet,  thou  mayest  pass  the  year  in 
which  that  danger  is  foretold  thee  ; 
and,  beyond  that  time,  peace,  honour, 
and  good  fortune,  await  tbee.  Better 
to  have  the  menace  of  ill  in  early  life 
than  in  its  decline.  Youth  bears  up 
against  misfortune ;  but  it  withers 
the  heart,  and  crushes  the  soul  of 
age ! " 

"  After  all,"  said  the  young  guest, 
haughtily,  "  we  must  do  our  best  to 
contradict  the  starry  evils  by  our  own 
internal  philosophy.  We  can  make 
ourselves  independent  of  fate ;  that 
independence  is  better  than  prospe- 
rity ! "  Then,  changing  his  tone,  he 
added, — "  But  you  imagine  that,  by 
the  power  of  other  arts,  we  may  con- 
trol and  counteract  the  prophecies  of 
the  stars " 

"  How  meanest  thou  ? "  said  the 
astrologer,  hastily.  "  Thou  dost  not 
suppose  that  alchymy,  which  is  the 
servant  of  the  heavenly  host,  is  their 
opponent  ■? " 

"  Nay,"  answered  the  disciple ; 
"  but  you  allow  that  we  may  be  en- 
abled to  ward  off  evils,  and  to  cure 
diseases,  otherwise  fatal  to  us,  by  the 
gift  of  Uriel  and  the  charm  of  the 
Cabala  ] " 

"  Surely,"  replied  the  visionary ; 
"  but  then,  I  opine  that  the  discovery 
of  these  precious  secrets  was  foretold 
to  us  b^  the  Omniscient  Book  at  our 


nativity;  and,  therefore,  though  thf. 
menace  of  evils  be  held  out  to  us,  so 
also  is  the  probability  of  their  correc- 
tion or  our  escape.  And  I  must  own 
(pursued  the  enthusiast)  that,  to  me, 
the  very  culture  of  those  divine  arts 
hath  given  a  consolation  amidst  the 
evils  to  which  I  have  been  fated ;  so 
true  seems  it,  that  it  is  not  in  the 
outer  nature,  in  the  great  elements, 
and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  but 
also  within  ourselves,  that  we  must 
look  for  the  preparations  whereby  we 
are  to  achieve  the  wisdom  of  Zoroaster 
and  Hermes.  We  must  abstract  oui'- 
selves  from  passion  and  earthly  de- 
sires. Lapped  in  a  celestial  revery, 
we  must  work  out,  by  contemplation, 
the  essence  from  the  matter  of  things : 
nor  can  we  dart  into  the  soul  of  the 
Mystic  World  until  we  ourselves  have 
forgotten  the  body  ;  and,  by  fast,  by 
purity,  and  by  thought,  have  become, 
in  the  flesh  itself,  a  living  soul." 

Much  more,  and  with  an  equal 
wildness  of  metaphysical  eloquence, 
did  the  astrologer  declare  in  praise  of 
those  arts  condemned  by  the  old 
church ;  and  it  doth  indeed  appear, 
from  reference  to  the  numerous  works 
of  the  alchymists  and  magians  yet 
extant,  somewhat  hastily  and  unjustly. 
For  those  books  all  unite  in  dwelling 
on  the  necessity  of  virtue,  subdued 
passions,  and  a  clear  mind,  in  order 
to  become  a  fortunate  and  accom- 
plished cabalist — a  precept,  by  ihe 
way,  not  without  its  policy ;  for,  if 
the  disciple  failed,  the  failure  might 
be  attributed  to  his  own  fleshy  imper- 
fections, not  to  any  deficiency  in  the 
truth  of  the  science. 

The  young  man  listened  to  the 
visionarj'  with  an  earnest  and  fasci- 
nated attention.  Independent  of  the 
dark  interest  always  attached  to  dis- 
courses of  supernatural  things,  more 
especially,  we  must  allow,  in  the 
mouth  of  a  fervent  and  rapt  believer, 
there  was  that  in  the  language  and 
very  person  of  the  astrologer  which 
g2 
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inexpressibly  enhanced  the  effect  of  ing  a  smile,  "  of  things  above  this 
thetbeme.  Like  most  men  acquainted  nether  life;  and  here  we  are  lost,  un- 
with  the  literature  of  a  country,  but  1  certain.  On  one  thing,  however,  we 
not  accustomed  to  daily  conversation  1  can  decide  ;  life  itself  is  encompassed 
with  its  natives,  the  English  words  with  gloom ;  sorrow  and  anxiety 
and  fashion  of  periods  that  occurred  to  await  even  those  upon  whom  the 
Volktman  were  rather  those  used  in  '  stars  shed  their  most  golden  influence, 
books  than  in  colloquy  ;  and  a  certain  1  We  know  not  one  day  what  the  next 
solemnity  and  slowness  of  tone,  accom-  ]  shall  bring ! — no ;  I  repeat  it ;  no — in 
panied  with  the  frequent,  almost  con- 1  spite  of  your  scheme,  and  your  ephe- 
stant  use  of  the  pronoun  singular — the  I  meris,  and  your  election  of  happy 
ihoii  and  the  thee,  gave  a  strangeness  ;  moments.  But,  come  what  will, 
and  unfamiliar  majesty  to  his  dialect ;  Volktman,  come  all  that  you  foretell 
that  suited  well  with  the  subjects  on  j  to  me ;  crosses  in  my  love,  disappoiut- 
which  he  so  loved  to  dwell.  He  himself  ment  in  my  life,  melancholy  in  my 
was  lean,  gaunt,  and  wan  ;  his  cheeks  I  blood,  and  a  violent  death  in  the  very 
were  drawn  and  hollow ;  and  thin  flush  of  my  manhood, — me  at  least, 
locks,  prematurely  bleached  to  grey,  me  !  my  soul,  my  heart,  my  better 
fell    in    disorder    round   high,   bare    part,  you  shall  never  cast  down,  nor 


temples,  in  which  the  thought  that  is 
not  of  this  world  had  paled  the  hue 


darken,  nor  deject.     I  move  in  a  cer- 
tain and  serene  circle  ;  ambition  can- 


and  furrowed  the  surface!      But,  as  :  not  tempt  me  above  it,  nor  misfortune 


may  be  noted  in  many  imaginative 
men,  the  life  that  seemed  faint  and 
chill  in  the  rest  of  the  frame,  collected 
itself,  as  in  a  citadel,  within  the  eye. 


cast  me  below ! ' 

Volktman  looked   at   the 
with    surprise   and   admiration ;    the 
enthusiasm  of  a   brave  mind  is  the 


Bright,  wild,  and  deep,  the  expression  '  only  fire  broader  and  brighter  than 
of  those  blue  large  orbs  told  the  in-  that  of  a  fanatical  one. 
tense  enthusiasm  of  the  miud  within  ;  "  Alas !  my  young  friend,"  he  said, 
and,  even  somewhat  thrillingly,  com-  I  as  he  clas{)cd  the  hand  of  his  guest ; 
municated  a  part  of  that  emotion  to  "  I  would  to  Heaven  that  my  predic- 
those  on  whom  they  dwelt.  No  tions  may  be  wrong :  often  and  often 
painter  could  have  devised,  nor  even  they  have  been  erroneous,"  added  he, 
Volktman  himself,  in  the  fulness  of  bowing  his  head  humbly ;  "  they  may 
his  northern  phantasy,  have  sculptured  be  so  in  their  reference  to  thee.  So 
forth,  a  better  image  of  those  pale  and  young,  so  brilliant,  so  beautiful  too  ; 
unearthly  students  who,  in  the  darker  so  brave,  yet  so  romantic  of  heart,  I 
ages,  applied  life  and  learning  to  one  feel  for  all  that  may  happen  to  thee 
unhallowed  vigil,  the  Hermes  or  the  —ay,  far,  far  more  deeply  than  aught 
Gebir  of  the  alchymist's  empty  science  which  may  be  fated  to  myself;  for 
—dreamers,  and  the  martyrs  of  their  I  am  an  old  man  now,  and  long 
dreams.  inured    to   disappointment  •    all   the 

In  the  liscussion  of  mysteries  whidi  greenness  of  my  life  is  gone  :  even 
to  detail  would  only  weary,  while  it  could  I  attain  to  the  Grand  Secret,  the 
perplexed  the  rcailcr,  the  enthusiasts  knowledge  methinks  would  be  too 
passed  the  greater  [lortion  of  the  late.  And,  at  my  birth,  ray  lot  was 
night ;  and  when  at  length  the  Kng-  portioned  out  unto  me  in  characters 
lishman  rose  to  depart,  it  caimot  be  so  clear,  that,  while  1  have  had  time 
denied  that  a  solemn  and  boding  to  acquiesce  in  it,  I  have  had  no  hope 
omotion  agitated  his  breast.  to  correct  and  change  it.    For  Jupiter 

"  We  have  talked,"  said  he.  attempt- ,  in  Cancer,  removed  from  the  Ascen- 
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dant,  and  not  impedited  of  any  other 
star,  betokened  me  indeed  some  ex- 
pertness  in  science,  but  a  life  of  seclu- 
Rion,  and  one  that  should  brin^-  not 
forth  the  fruits  that  its  labour  de- 
served. But  there  is  so  much  in  thy 
fate  that  ought  to  be  bright  and 
glorious,  that  it  will  be  no  common 
destiny  marred,  should  the  evil  in- 
fluences and  the  ominous  seasons  pre- 
vail against  thee.  But  thou  speakest 
boldly — boldly,  and  as  one  of  a  high 
^oul,  though  it  be  sometimes  clouded 
and  led  astray.  And  I,  therefore, 
again  and  again  impress  upon  thee,  it 
is  from  thine  own  sdf,  thine  own 
character,  thine  own  habits,  that  all 
evil,  save  that  of  death,  will  come. 
Wear,  then,  I  implore  thee,  wear  in 
thy  memory,  as  a  jewel,  the  first  great 
maxim  of  alchymist  and  magian : — 
'  Search  thyself — correct  thyself 
— SUBDUE  THYSELF ;'  it  is  Only  through 
the  lamp  of  crystal  that  the  light  will 
shine  duly  out." 

"  It  is  more  likely  that  the  stars 
should  err,"  returned  the  Englishman, 
"  than  that  the  human  heart  should 
correct  itself  of  error  :  adieu  ! " 

He  left  the  room,  and  proceeded 
along  a  passage  that  led  to  the  outer 
door.  Ere  he  reached  it,  another 
door  opened  suddenly,  and  the  face  of 
Lucilla  broke  forth  upon  him.  She 
held  a  light  in  her  hand ;  and  as  she 
gazed  on  the  Englishman,  he  saw  that 
her  face  was  very  pale,  and  that  she 
had  been  weeping.  She  looked  at 
him  long  and  earnestly,  and  the  look 
affected  him  strangely ;  he  broke 
silence,  which  at  first  it  appeared  to 
him  difficult  to  do. 

"  Good  night,  my  pretty  friend," 
said  he :  "  shall  I  bring  you  some 
flowers  to-morrow  1" 

Lucilla  burst  into  a  wild  eltritch 
laugh  ;  and  abmptly  closing  the  door, 
l»ift  him  in  darkness. 

The  cool  air  of  the  breaking  dawn 
.ame  freshly  to  the  cheek  of  our 
countrj-man  ;  yet,  still,  an  unpleasant 


and  heavy  sensation  sat  at  his  heart 
His  nerves,  previously  weakened  by 
his  long  commune  with  the  visionary, 
and  the  effect  it  had  produced,  yet 
tingled  and  thrilled  with  the  abrupt 
laugh  and  meaning  countenance  o* 
that  strange  girl,  who  difiered  so 
widely  from  all  others  of  her  years. 
The  stars  were  growing  pale  and 
ghostly,  and  there  was  a  mournful 
and  dim  haze  around  the  moon. 

"Ye  look  ominously  upon  me," 
said  he,  half  aloud,  as  his  eyes  fixed 
their  gaze  above  ;  and  the  excitement 
of  his  spirit  spread  to  his  language  : 
"ye  on  whom,  if  our  lore  be  faithful, 
the  Most  High  bath  written  the  letters 
of  our  mortal  doom.  And  if  ye  rule 
the  tides  of  the  great  deep,  and  the 
changes  of  the  rolling  year,  what  is 
there  out  of  reason  or  nature  in  our 
belief  that  ye  hold  the  same  sym- 
pathetic and  unseen  influence  over 
the  blood  and  heart,  which  are  the 
character  (and  the  character  makes 
the  conduct)  of  man  ? "  Pursuing  his 
solUoquy  of  thought,  and  finding 
reasons  for  a  credulity  that  afforded 
to  him  but  little  cause  for  pleasure  or 
hope,  the  Englishman  took  his  way 
to  St.  Sebastian's  gate. 

There  was,  in  truth,  much  in  the 
traveller's  character  that  corresponded 
with  that  which  was  attributed  and 
destined  to  one  to  whom  the  heavens 
had  given  a  horoscope  answering  to 
his  own ;  and  it  was  this  conviction, 
rather  than  any  accidental  coincidence 
in  events,  which  had  first  led  him  to 
pore  with  a  deep  attention  over  the 
vain  but  imposing  prophecies  of  judi- 
cial astrology.  Possessed  of  all  the 
powers  that  enable  men  to  rise;  ardent, 
yet  ordinarily  shrewd ;  eloquent,  witty, 
brave  ;  and,  though  not  what  may  be 
termed  versatile,  possessing  that  rare 
art  of  concentrating  the  faculties 
which  enables  the  possessor  rapidly 
and  thoroughly  to  master  whatsoever 
once  arrests  the  attention,  he  yet 
despised  all  that  would  l»*ve  brought 
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these  endowments  into  full  and  legi- 
timate display.  He  lived  only  for 
enjoyment.  A  passionate  lover  of 
women,  music,  letten,  and  the  arts, 
it  was  society,  not  the  world,  which 
made  the  sphere  and  end  of  his  exist- 
ence. Yet  was  he  no  vulgar  and 
commonplace  epicurean  :  he  lived  for 
enjoyment ;  hut  that  enjoyment  was 
mainly  formed  from  elements  weari- 
some to  more  ordinary  natures.  Revery, 
contemplation,  loneliness,  were  at 
times  dearer  to  him  than  the  softer 
and  more  Aristippcan  delights.  His 
energies  were  called  forth  in  society, 
hut  he  was  scarcely  social.  Trained 
from  his  early  hoyhood  to  solitude,  he 
was  seldom  weary  of  heing  alone.  He 
sought  the  crowd,  not  to  amuse  him- 
self, but  to  observe  others.  The 
world  to  him  was  less  as  a  theatre  on 
which  he  was  to  play  a  part,  than  as  a 
book  in  which  he  loved  to  decipher 
the  enigmas  of  wisdom.  He  observed 
all  that  passed  around  him.  No 
sprightly  cavalier  at  any  time ;  the 
charm  that  he  exercised  at  will  over 
his  companions  was  that  of  softness, 
not  vivacity.  But  amidst  that  silken 
blandness  of  demeanour,  the  lynx  eye 
of  Remark  never  slept.  He  pene- 
trated character  at  a  glance,  but  he 
seldom  made  use  of  his  knowledge. 
He  found  a  pleasure  in  reading  men, 
but  a  fatigue  in  governing  them.  And 
thus,  consummately  skilled  as  he  was 
in  the  science  du  monde,  he  often 
allowed  himself  to  appear  ignorant  of 
its  practice.  Forming  in  his  mind  a 
heau  ideal  of  friendship  and  of  love, 
ho  never  found  enough  in  the  realities 


long  to  engage  his  affection.  Thus, 
with  women  he  was  considered  fickle, 
and  with  men  he  had  no  intimate 
companionship.  This  trait  of  charac- 
ter is  common  with  persons  of  genius  ; 
and,  owing  to  too  large  an  overflow  of 
heart,  they  are  frequently  considered 
heartless.  There  is  always,  however, 
danger  that  a  character  of  this  kind 
should  become  with  years  what  it 
seems  ;  what  it  soon  learns  to  despise. 
Nothing  steels  the  affections  like  con- 
tempt. 

The  next  morning  an  express  from 
England  reached  the  young  traveller. 
His  father  was  dangerously  ill ;  nor 
was  it  expected  that  the  utmost  dili- 
gence would  enable  the  young  man  to 
receive  his  last  blessing.  The  English- 
man, appalled  and  terror-stricken, 
recalled  his  interview  with  the  astro- 
loger. Nothing  so  effectually  dismays 
us.  as  to  feel  a  confirmation  of  some 
idea  of  supernatural  dread  that  has 
already  found  entrance  within  our 
reason  ;  and  of  all  supernatural  belief, 
that  of  being  compelled  by  a  pre- 
decree,  and  thus  being  the  mere  tools 
and  puppets  of  a  dark  and  relentless 
fate,  seems  the  most  fraught  at  once 
with  aba.sement  and  with  horror. 

The  Englishman  left  Rome  that 
morning,  and  sent  only  a  verbal  and 
hasty  message  to  the  astrologer,  an- 
nouncing the  cause  of  his  departure. 
Volktman  wa.s  a  man  of  excellent 
heart :  but  one  would  scarcely  like  to 
inquire,  whether  exultation  at  the 
triumph  of  his  prediction  was  not  with 
him  a  far  more  po  werf  ul  sentiment  than 
grief  at  the  misfortune  to  his  friend  • 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

THE    TOUTH   OP   LTTOILLA   VOLKTMAN. — A   MYSTERIOUS    OOHVERSATION. THS 

RETURN    OF    ONE    UNLOOKED    FOR. 


TiMB  went  slowly  on,  and  Lucilla 
grew  up  in  beauty.  The  stranger 
traits  of  her  character  increased  in 
strength,  but  perhaps  in  the  natural 
bashfulness  of  maidenhood  they  be- 
came more  latent.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  her  elastic  shape  had  grown 
round  and  full,  and  the  wild  girl  had 
already  ripened  to  the  woman.  An 
expression  of  thouglit,  when  the  play 
of  her  features  was  in  repose,  that 
dwelt  upon  her  lip  and  forehead,  gave 
her  the  appearance  of  being  two  or 
thtee  years  older  than  she  was ;  but 
"again,  when  her  natural  vivacity  re- 
turned,— when  the  clear  and  buoyant 
music  of  her  gaj'  laugh  rang  out,  or 
when  the  cool  air  and  bright  sky  of 
morning  sent  the  blood  to  her  cheek 
and  the  zephyr  to  her  step,  her  face 
became  as  the  face  of  childhood,  and 
contrasted  with  a  singular  and  dan- 
gerous loveliness  the  rich  develope- 
ment  of  her  form. 

And  still  was  Lucilla  Volktman  a 
stranger  to  all  that  savoured  of  the 
world  ;  the  company  of  others  of  her 
sex  and  age  never  drew  forth  her 
emotions  from  their  resting-place  : — 

"  And  Natuie  said,  a  lovelier  flower 
On  earth  was  never  sown  : 

*  *         *  ,       *         *         * 

Myself  will  to  my  darling  be 
Both  law  and  impulse  ;  and  with  me 

The  girl,  in  rock  and  plain, 
In  earth  and  heaven,  in  glade  and  bower. 
Shall  feel  an  overseeing  power 
To  kindle  or  restrain. 

The  stars  of  midnight  shall  be  dear 
To  her  ;  and  she  shall  lean  her  ear 
In  many  a  secret  Dlace ; 


Where  rivulets    dance    their    wayward 

round, 
And  beauty,  born  of  murmuring  sound. 
Shall  pass  into  her  face." 

Wordsworth. 

These  lines  have  occurred  to  me 
again  and  again,  as  I  looked  on  the 
face  of  her  to  whom  I  have  applied 
them.  And,  remembering  as  I  do 
its  radiance  and  glory  in  her  happier 
moments,  I  can  scarcely  persuade  my- 
self to  notice  the  faults  and  heats  of 
temper  which  at  times  dashed  away 
all  its  lustre  and  gladness.  Unre- 
strained and  fervid,  she  gave  way  to 
the  irritation  or  grief  of  the  moment 
with  a  violence  that  would  have  ter- 
rified any  one  who  beheld  her  at  such 
times.  But  it  rarely  happened  that 
the  scene  had  its  witness  even  in  her 
father,  for  she  fled  to  the  loneliest 
spot  she  could  find  to  indulge  these 
emotions  ;  and  perhaps  even  the  agony 
they  occasioned — an  agony  convulsing 
the  heart  and  whole  of  her  impas- 
sioned frame — took  a  sort  of  luxury 
from  the  solitary  and  unchecked 
nature  of  its  indulgence. 

Volktman  continued  his  pursuits 
with  an  ardour  that  increased — as  do 
all  species  of  monomania — with  in- 
creasing years  ;  and  in  the  accidental 
truth  of  some  of  his  predictions,  he 
forgot  the  erroneous  result  of  the  rest. 
He  corresponded  at  times  with  the 
Englishman,  who,  after  a  short  so 
journ  in  England,  had  returned  to 
the  Continent,  and  was  now  making  ? 
prolonged  tour  through  its  northern 
capitals. 

Yerv   different,   indeed,   from   the 
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astrologer's  occupations  were  those  of 
the  wanderer ;  and  time,  dissipation, 
and  a  maturcr  intellect,  had  cured  the 
latter  of  lii^  boyish  tendency  to  studies 
80  idle  and  so  vain.  Yet  he  always 
looked  back  with  an  undefined  and 
unconquered  interest  to  the  period  of 
his  acquaintance  with  the  astrologer; 
to  their  Ioupt  and  thrilling  watches  in 
the  night  season  ;  to  the  contagious 
fervour  of  faith  breathing  from  the 
visionary  ;  his  dark  and  restless  ex- 
cursions into  that  remote  science 
associated  with  the  legends  of  eldest 
time,  and  of 

"The  crew,  who,  under  names  of  old  re- 
nown, 
Osiris,  Isis.  Oriis,  and  their  train. 
With   monstrous    shapes  and   sorceries,  , 

abused 
Fanatic  ligypt  and  her  priests."  | 

One  night,  four  years  after  the  last 
scene  we  have  described  in  the  astro- 
loger's house,  Volktman  was  sitting 
alone  in  his  favourite  room.  Before 
him  was  a  calculation  on  which  the 
ink  was  scarcely  dry.  His  face  leant 
on  his  breast,  and  he  seemed  buried 
in  thoiight.  His  health  had  been  of 
late  gradually  declining  ;  and  it  might 
be  seen  upon  his  worn  brow  and  at- 
tenuated frame,  that  death  was  already 
preparing  to  withdraw  the  visionary 
from  a  world  whose  substantial  enjoy- 
ments he  had  so  sparingly  tasted. 

Lucilla  had  been  banished  from  his 
chamber  during  the  day.  She  now 
knew  that  his  occupation  was  over, 
and  entered  the  room  with  his  even- 
ing repast ;  that  frugal  meal,  common 
with  the  Italians — the  poleida  (made 
of  Indian  corn),  the  bread  and  the 
fruits,  which,  after  the  fashion  of 
students,  he  devoured  unconsciously, 
and  would  not  have  remembered  one 
hour  after  whether  or  not  it  had  been 
tasted  ! 

"  Sit  thee  down,  child,"  said  he  to 
Lucilla,  kindly; — "sit  thee  down." 

Tjucilla  obeyed,  and  took  her  scat 


upon  the  very  stool  on  which  she  had 
been  seated  the  last  night  on  which 
the  Englishman  had  seen  her. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,"  said  Volkt- 
man, as  he  placed  his  hand  on  his 
daughter's  head,  "  that  I  shall  soon 
leave  thee ;  and  I  should  like  to  see 
thee  protected  by  another  before  my 
own  departure." 

"  Ah,  father,"  said  Lucilla,  as  the 
tears  rushed  to  her  eyes,  "  do  not 
talk  thus !  indeed,  indeed,  you  must 
not  indulge  in  this  perpetual  gloom 
and  seclusion  of  life.  You  promised 
to  take  me  with  you,  some  day  this 
week,  to  the  Vatican.  Do  let  it  be 
to-morrow ;  the  weather  has  been  so 
fine  lately  ;  and  who  knows  how  long 
it  may  last?" 

"  True,"  said  Volktman ;  "  and  to- 
morrow will  not,  I  think,  be  unfavour- 
able to  our  stirring  abroad,  for  the 
moon  will  be  of  the  same  age  as  at  my 
birth — an  accident  that  thou  wilt 
note,  my  child,  to  be  especially  aus- 
picious towards  any  enterprise." 

The  poor  astrologer  so  rarely  stirred 
from  his  home,  that  he  did  well  to  con- 
sider a  walk  of  a  mile  or  two  in  the 
light  of  an  enterprise. — "I  have  wish- 
ed," continued  he,  after  a  pause,  "  that 
I  might  see  our  English  friend  once 
more — that  is,  ere  long.  For,  to  tell 
thee  the  truth,  Lucilla,  certain  events 
happening  unto  him  do,  strangely 
enough,  occur  about  the  same  time, 
as  thatin  which  events,  equally  boding, 
will  befall  thee.  This  coincidence  it 
was  which  contributed  to  make  me 
assume  so  warm  an  interest  in  the  lot 
of  a  stranger.  I  would  I  might  see 
him  soon." 

Lucilla's  beautiful  breast  heaved, 
and  her  face  was  covered  with  blushes: 
these  were  symptoms  of  a  disorder 
that  never  occurred  to  the  recluse. 

"  Thou  rememberest  the  foreigner]" 
asked  Volktman,  after  a  pause. 

"  Yes,"   said    Lucilla,    half    inau- 
dibly. 
"  I  have  not  heard   from   him  of 
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!ate  :  I  will  make  question  concern- 1 
ing  him  ere  the  cock  crow." 

"Nay,  my  father!"  said  Lucilla, 
quickly  :  "  not  to-night :  you  want 
rest,  your  eyes  are  heavy." 

"  Girl,"  said  the  mystic,  "  the  soul 
sleepeth  not,  nor  wanteth  sleep  :  even 
as  the  stars,  to  which  (as  the  Arabian 
saith)  there  is  also  a  soul,  wherewith 
an  intent  passion  of  our  own  doth 
make  an  union — so  that  we,  by  an 
imshimbcring  diligence,  do  constitute 
ourselves  a  p;irt  of  the  heaven  itself ! 
— even,  t  saj-,  :is  the  stars  maj'  vanish 
from  the  human  eye,  nor  be  seen  in 
the  common  day  —  though  all  the 
while  their  course  is  stopped  not,  nor 
their  voices  dumb  —  even  so  doth  the 
soul  of  man  retire,  as  it  were,  into  a 
seeming  sleep  and  torpor,  yet  it 
worketh  all  the  same — and  perhaps 
with  a  less  impeded  power,  in  that  it 
is  more  free  from  common  obstruc- 
tion and  trivial  hinderance.  And  if  I 
purpose  to  confer  this  night  with 
the  '  Intelligence '  that  ruleth  earth 
and  earth's  beings,  concerning  this 
stranger,  it  will  not  be  by  tlie  vigil 
and  the  scheme,  but  by  the  very  sleep 
Avhich  thou  imaginest,  in  thy  mental 
darkness,  would  deprive  me  of  the 
resources  of  my  art." 

"  Can  you  really,  then,  mj^  father,"  i 
said  Lucilla,  in  a  tone  half  anxious, 
half  timid, — "  can  you  really,  at  will, 
conjure  up  in  your  dreams  the  persons 
you  wish  to  ?ee  ;  or  draw,  from  sleep, 
any  oracle  concerning  their  present 
state?"  j 

"  Of  a  surety,"  answered  the  astro- 
loger ;  "  it  is  one  of  the  great — though 
not  perchance  the  most  gifted — of  our 
endowments."  i 

"  Can  you  teach  me  the  method  1"  i 
askei  lucilla,  gravely. 

"  ii.il  that  relates  to  the  ^rl  I  can," 
rejoined  the  mystic :  "  but  the  chief 
and  main  power  rests  with  thyself. 
For  know,  my  daughter,  that  one  who 
seeks  the  wisdom  that  is  above  the 
earth,  must  cultivate  and  excite,  with 


long  labour  and  deep  thought,  hia 
least  earthly  faculty." 

Here  the  visionary,  observing  that 
the  countenance  of  Lucilla  was  stamped 
with  a  fixed  attention,  which  she  did 
not  often  bestow  upon  his  metaphy- 
sical exordiums,  paused  for  a  moment; 
and  then  pursued  the  theme  with  the 
tone  of  one  desirous  of  making  him- 
self at  once  as  clear  and  impressive  as 
the  nature  of  an  abstruse  science 
would  allow. 

"  There  are  two  things  in  the  outer 
creation,  which,  according  to  the  great 
Hermes,  suffice  for  the  operation  of 
all  that  is  wonderful  and  glorious — ■ 
Fire  and  Earth.  Even  so,  my  child, 
there  are  in  the  human  mind  two 
powers  that  affect  all  of  which  our 
nature  is  capable — reason  and  imaoi- 
NATION.  Now  mankind — less  wise  in 
themselves  than  in  the  outer  world — 
have  cultivated,  for  the  most  part, 
but  one  of  these  faculties  ;  and  that, 
the  inferior  and  more  passive,  reason. 
They  have  tilled  the  eai'th  of  the  hu- 
man heart,  but  suffered  its  fire  to 
remain  dormant,  or  waste  itself  ^n 
chance  and  frivolous  directions.  Hence 
the  insufficiency  of  human  knowledge. 
Inventions  founded  only  on  reason 
move  within  a  circle  from  which  their 
escape  is  momentary  and  trivial.  When 
some  few,  endowed  with  a  juster  in- 
stinct, have  had  recourse  to  the  diviner 
element,  imagination,  thou  wilt  ob- 
serve, that  they  have  used  it  only  in 
the  service  of  the  lighter  arts,  and 
those  chiefly  disconnected  from  REi- 
son.  Such  is  poetry,  and  music,  and 
other  delicious  fabrications  of  genius, 
that  amuse  men,  soften  men,  but 
advance  them  not.  They  have — with 
hut  rare  exceptions — left  this  glorious 
and  winged  faculty  utterly  passive  in 
the  service  of  Philosophy.  There, 
REASON  alone  has  been  admitted,  and 
IMAGINATION  hath  been  carefully  ba- 
nished, as  an  erratic  and  deceitful 
meteor.  Now  mark  me,  child :  I, 
noting  this  our  error  in  early  youth. 
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did  resolve  to  see  wliat  uiight  lie 
effected  by  the  eulturc  of  this  re- 
nounced and  maltreated  element ; 
and  finding,  as  I  proceeded  in  the 
studies  that  grew  from  this  desire,  hy 
the  occult  yet  guiding  writings  of  the 
great  philosophers  of  old — that  they 
had  forestalled  me  in  this  discovery, 
I  resolved  to  learn,  from  their  expe- 
rience, by  what  means  the  imagina- 
tion is  best  fostered,  and,  as  it  were, 
sublimed. 

"  Anxiously  following  their  precepts 
■-the  truth  of  which  soon  appeared — 
—  1  found  that  solitude,  fast,  intense 
revery  upon  the  one  theme  on  which 
we  desired  knowledge,  were  the  true 
elements  and  purifiers  of  this  glorious 
faculty.  It  was  by  these  means,  and 
by  this  power,  that  men  so  far  behind 
us  in  lesser  lore,  achieved,  on  the 
mooned  plains  of  Clialdea  and  by  the 
dark  waters  of  Egypt,  their  penetra- 
tion into  the  womb  of  Event ; — by 
these  means,  and  this  power,  the 
solilariea  of  the  Gothic  time  not  only 
attained  to  the  most  intricate  arcana 
of  tiie  stars,  but  to  tiie  empire  of  the 
spirits  about,  above,  and  beneath  the 
earth:  a  power,  indeed,  disputed  by 
the  presumptuous  sophists  of  the  pre- 
sent lime,  but  of  which  their  writings 
yet  contain  ample  proof.  Nay,  by  the 
constant  feeding,  and  imjiressing,  and 
moulding,  and  refining,  and  heighten- 
ing, the  imaginative  power,  I  do  con- 
ceive tliat  even  the  false  prophets  and 
the  evil  practitioners  of  the  blacker 
cabala  clonib  unto  the  power  seem- 
in;;Iy  inconceivable  —  the  power  of 
accomplishing  miracles  and  prodigies, 
Miat  to  appearance  belie,  but  in  truth 
verify,  the  couise  of  nature.  By  tliis 
Bpirit  within  the  flesh,  we  grow  fr<yin 
the  flciih,  and  may  see,  and  at  iengili 
invoke  the  souls,  of  the  dead,  and 
receive  warnings,  and  hear  omens, 
and  ginlle  our  sleei)  with  dreams. 

•'  Not  unto  mc,"  continued  the 
cabalist,  in  a  lowlier  tone,  "  have 
been  vouchsafed  all  these  gifts  ;  for  I 


began  the  art  when  the  first  fire  of 
youth  was  dim  within  me  ;  and  it  was 
therefore  with  duller  and  already 
earth-clogged  pinions  that  I  sought 
to  rise.  Something,  however,  I  have 
won  as  a  recompense  for  austere  ab- 
stinence and  much  labour;  and  this 
power  over  the  land  of  dreams  is  at 
least  within  my  command." 

"  Then,"  said  'Lucilla,  in  a  disap- 
pointed tone,  "  it  is  only  by  a  long 
course  of  indulgence  to  the  fervour 
of  the  imagination,  and  not  by  spell 
or  charm,  that  one  cau  gain  a  similar 
power]" 

"  Not  wholly  so,  my  daughter," 
replied  the  mystic  ;  "  they  who  do  so 
excite,  and  have  so  raised  the  diviner 
faculty,  can  alone  possess  the  ceriaht 
and  invariable  power  over  dreams, 
even  without  charms  and  talismans : 
but  the  most  dull  or  idle  may  hope 
to  do  so  with  just  confidence  (though 
not  certainty)  by  help  of  skill,  and  by 
directing  the  full  force  of  their  iialf- 
roused  fancy  towards  the  person  or 
ol,)ject  they  wish  to  see  reflected  in  the 
glass  of  Sleep." 

"  And  what  means  should  the  un- 
initiated employ?"  asked  Lucilla,  in 
a  tone  betokening  her  interest. 

"  I  will  tell  thee,"  answered  the 
astrologer.  "  Thou  must  inscrilie  on 
a  white  parchment  an  image  of  the 
sun." 

"  As  how?" — interrupted  Lucilla. 

"Thus  !"  said  the  astrologer,  draw- 
ing from  among  his  papers  one  in- 
gcribed  with  the  figure  of  a  man  asleep 
on  the  bosom  of  an  angel.  "  This  was 
made  at  the  potential  and  apjiointed 
time,  when  the  sun  was  in  the  Ninth 
of  the  Celestial  Mouses,  and  the  Lion 
shook  his  bright  maiie  aa  he  ascended 
the  blno  inonnt.  Observe,  th-.t  ..r-. the 
figure  niUHt  be  written  thy  ieuire — 
tlie  name  of  the  person  tlmu  wishest 
to  see,  or  the  thimr  tlnui  wouldst  have 
foreshown  ■  then,  having  prepared  and 
brought  the  mind  to  a  faith  in  the 
elfcctr ••  for,  without  laitli,  the   ima$:i 
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nation  lies  inert  and  lifeless— this 
image  will  be  placed  under  the  head 
of  the  invoker,  and  when  the  moon 
goeth  through  the  sign  which  was  in 
the  Ninth  House  of  his  nativity,  the 
Dream  will  glide  into  him,  and  his  soul 
walk  with  the  t;pirit  of  the  vision." 

"  Give  me  the  image,"  said  Lucilla, 
eagerly. 

The  mystic  hesitated. — "No,  Lu- 
cilla,"  said  he,  at  length  ;  "  no,  it  is  a 
dark  and  comfortless  path,  that  of 
prescience  and  unearthly  knowledge, 
save  to  the  few  that  walk  it  with  a 
gifted  light  and  a  fearless  soul.  It  is 
not  for  women  or  children — nay,  for 
few  amonst  men  :  it  withers  up  the 
sap  of  life,  and  makes  the  hair  grey 
before  its  time.  No,  no;  take  the 
broad  sunshine,  and  the  brief  but 
sweet  flowers  of  earth  ;  they  are  better 
for  thee,  my  child,  and  for  thy  years, 
than  the  fever  and  hope  of  the  night- 
dream,  and  the  planetary  influence." 

So  saying,  the  astrologer  replaced 
the  image  within  the  leaves  of  one  of  his 
books ;  and  with  a  prudence  not  com- 
mon to  him,  thrust  the  volume  into  a 
drawer,  which  he  locked.  The  fair 
face  of  Lucilla  became  clouded,  but 
the  ill  health,  of  her  fother  impo.sed  a 
restraint  on  her  wild  temper. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  door 
slowly  opened,  and  the  Englishman 
stood  before  the  daughter  and  sire. 
Tliey  did  not  note  him  at  first.  The 
solitary  servant  of  the  sage  had  ad- 
mitted him  ;  he  had  proceeded,  with- 
out ceremony,  to  the  well-remembered 
apartment. 

-'is  he  now  stood  gazing  on  the  pair, 
he  observed,  with  an  inward  smile,' 
how  exactly  their  present  attitudes  (ds 
well  as  the  old  aspect  of  the  scene) 
resembled  those  in  which  he  had 
Drokea  upon  them  on  the  last  evening 


he  had  visited  that  chamber;  the 
father  bending  over  the  old,  worn, 
quaint  table ;  and  the  daughter  seated 
beside  him  on  the  same  low  stool. 
The  character  of  their  countenances 
struck  him,  too,  as  wearing  the  same 
ominous  expression  as  when  those 
countenances  had  chilled  him  on  that 
evening.  For  Volktman's  features 
were  impressed  with  the  sadness  that 
breathed  from,  and  caused,  his  prohi- 
bition to  his  daughter;  and  that  pro- 
hibition had  given  to  her  features  an 
abstraction  and  shadow,  similar  to 
the  dejection  they  had  worn  on  the 
night  we  recur  to. 

This  remembered  coincidence  did 
not  cheer  the  spirits  of  the  young 
traveller;  he  muttered  to  himself; 
and  then,  as  if  anxious  to  break  the 
silence,  moved  forward  with  a  heavy 
step. 

Volktman  started  at  the  sound ;  and 
looking  up,  seemed  literally  electrified 
by  this  sudden  apparition  of  one  whom 
he  had  so  lately  expressed  his  desire  to 
see.  His  lips  muttered  the  intruder's 
name,  one  well  known  to  the  reader 
(it  was  the  name  of  Godolphin^  and 
then  closed  ;  but  Lucilla  sprang  from 
her  seat,  and,  clasping  her  hands  joy- 
ously together,  darted  forward  till  she 
come  within  afoot  of  the  unexpected 
visitor.  There,  she  abruptly  arre.-ted 
herself,  blushed  deeply;  and  stood 
before  him,  humbled,  agitated,  but  all 
vivid  with  delight. 

"What,  is  this  Lucilla?"  said  Go- 
dolphin,  admiringly  :  "  how  beautiful 
she  is  grown!"  and  advancing,  he 
saluted,  with  a  light  and  fraternal  kiss, 
her  girlish  and  damask  cheek  :  then^ 
vN'ithout  heeding  her  confusion,  he 
turned  to  the  astrologer,  who  by  this 
time  had  a  little  recovered  from  his 
amaze 
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CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THI   BFFEOT   OV   TEARS   AND   EXPEEIENOK.— THE    ITALIAH   OHARACfTBH. 


GoDOLPHiN  now  came  almost  daily 
to  the  astrologer's  abode.  He  was 
shocked  to  perceive  the  physical  altera- 
tion four  years  hud  wrought  in  his 
singular  friend ;  and,  with  the  warmth 
of  a  heart  naturally  kind,  he  sought 
to  contribute  to  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  a  life  that  was  evidently 
drawing  to  a  close. 

Godolphin's  company  seemed  to 
give  Volktman  a  pleasure  which  no- 
thing else  could  afford  hini.  He  loved 
to  converse  on  the  various  incidents 
that  had  occurred  to  each  since  they 
met;  and,  in  whatsoever  Godolphiu 
communicated  to  him,  the  mystic 
sought  to  impress  upon  his  friend's 
attention  the  fulfilment  of  an  astro- 
logical prediction. 

Godolphin,  though  no  longer  iui- 
pressed  with  a  belief  in  the  visionary  s 
science,  did  not  affect  to  combat  his 
assertions.  He  had  not,  in  his  pro- 
gress through  life,  found  much  to 
shake  his  habitual  indolence  in  ordi- 
nary affairs  ;  and  it  was  no  easy  matter 
to  provoke  one  of  his  quiet  temper 
and  self-indulging  wisdom  into  conver- 
sational dispute.  Besides,  who  argues 
with  fanaticism  ] 

Since  the  young  idealist  had  left 
England,  the  elements  of  his  character 
had  been  slowly  performing  the  ordi- 
nation of  time,  and  working  their  due 
change  in  its  general  aspect.  The 
warm  fountains  of  youth  flowed  not 
BO  freely  as  before :  the  selfishness 
that  always  comes,  sooner  or  later,  to 
solitary  men  of  the  world,  had  gradu- 
ally mingled  itself  with  all  the  chan- 
nels of  his  heart.  The  brooding  and 
Uioughtful  dispoaition  of  his  faculties 


having  turned,  from  romance  to  what 
he  deemed  piiilosophy,  that  which 
once  was  enthusiasm  had  hardened 
into  wisdom.  He  neither  hated  men, 
nor  loved  them  with  a  sanguine  phil- 
anthropy ;  he  viewed  them  with  cool 
and  discerning  eyes.  He  did  not 
think  it  within  the  power  of  govern- 
ments to  make  the  mass,  in  any 
country,  much  happier  or  more  ele- 
vated than  they  are.  Republics,  he 
was  wont  to  say,  favoured  aristocratic 
virtues,  and  despotisms  extinguished 
them  :  but,  whether  in  a  monarchy  or 
republic,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  the 
drawers  of  water,  i/ie  mvltitvde,  still 
remained  intrinsically  the  same. 

This  theory  heightened  his  indiffer- 
ence to  ambition.      The  watchwords 
of  party  appeared  to  him  ridiculous ; 
and  politics  in  general— what  a  great 
moralist  termed  one  question  in  par- 
ticular—a shuttlecock  kept  up  by  the 
contention  of    noisy   children.      His 
mind   thus   rested   as   to    all    public 
matters  in  a  state  of  quietude,  and 
covered  over  with  the  mantle  of  a  most 
false,  a  most  perilous  philosophy.  His 
appetites  to  pleasure  had  grown  some- 
what dulled  by  experience,  but  he  was 
as  yet  neither  sated  nor  discontented. 
One  feeling  at  his  breast  still  remained 
scarcely  diminished  of  its  effect,  when 
the  string  was   touched— his   tender 
remembrance  of  Constance ;  and  this 
had  prevented  any  subsequent  but  mo- 
mentary attachment  deepening  into 
love.     Thus,  at  the  age  of  seven-and- 
twenty,  Percy  Godolphin  reappears  on 
our  stage. 

There  was  a  great  deal  in  the  Italiaa 
character  that  our  traveller  liked  :  its 
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love  of  ease,  reduced  into  a  system : 
its  courtesy ;  its  content  with  the 
world  as  it  is;  its  moral  apathy  as 
regards  all  that  agitates  life,  save  one 
passion  -and  the  universal  tenderness, 
ardour,  and  delicacy  which,  in  that 
passion,  it  ennobles  itself  in  display- 
ing. The  commonest  peasant  of  Rome 
or  Kaples,  though  not  perhaps  in  the 
freer  land  of  Tuscany,  can  comprehend 
all  the  romance  and  mystery  of  the 
most  subtle  species  of  love ;  all  that 
it  requires,  in  England,  the  idle  habits 
of  aristocracy,  or  the  sensitive  fibre  of 
genius,  even  to  conceive.  And  what 
is  yet  stranger,  the  worn-out  de- 
bauchee, sage  with  an  experience  and 
variety  of  licentiousness,  which  come 
not  within  the  compass  of  a  northern 
profligacy^  remains  alive  to  the  earliest 
and  most  innocent  sentiments  of  the 
passion.  And  if  Platonism  in  its 
coldest  purity  exist  on  earth,  it 
is  among  the  Aretins  of  southern 
Italy. 


This  unworldly  relinement,  amidst 
so  much  worldly  callousness,  was  a 
peculiarity  that  afforded  perpetual 
amusement  to  the  nice  eye  and  subtle 
judgment  of  Godolphin.  He  loved 
not  to  note  the  common  elements  of 
character:  whatever  was  most  abstract 
and  difficult  to  analyse,  pleased  him 
most.  He  mixed  then  much  with 
the  Romans,  and  was  a  favourite 
amongst  them  ;  but,  during  his  pre- 
sent visit  t^"  the  Immortal  City,  he 
did  not,  how  distantly  soever,  asso- 
ciate with  the  English.  His  careless- 
ness of  show,  and  the  independence 
of  a  single  man  from  burdensome 
connexions,  rendered  his  income  fully 
I  competent  to  his  wants ;  but,  like 
many  proud  men,  he  was  not  willing 
to  make  it  seem,  even  to  himself,  as  a 
comparative  poverty,  beside  the  lavish 
expenses  of  his  ostentatious  country- 
men. Travel,  moreover,  had  aug- 
mented those  stores  of  reflection  which 
rob  solitude  of  ennui. 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


MAGNETISH. — SYMPATHY. — THE   RETURN   OF   ELEMENTS   TO   ELBMBHTS. 


Daily  did  the  health  of  Volktman 
decline;  Lucilla  was  the  only  one 
ignorant  of  his  danger.  She  had 
never  seen  the  gradual  approaches  of 
<ieath  :  her  mother's  abrupt  and  rapid 
illness  made  the  who'e  of  her  expe- 
rience of  disease.  Physicians  and 
dark  rooms  were  necessarily  coupled 
in  her  mind  with  all  graver  malailies; 
and  as  the  astrologer,  wrapt  in  his 
calculations,  altered  not  any  of  his 
hahits,  and  was  insensible  to  pain,  she 
fondly  attributed  his  occasional  com- 
plaints to  the  melancholy  induced 
by  seclusion.  With  sedentiiry  men, 
diseases  being  often  those  connected 
with  the  organisation  of  the  heart,  do 
not  unusually  terminate  suddenly  :  it 
was  .so  with  Volktman. 

One  day  he  was  alone  with  Codol- 
phin,  and  their  conversation  turned 
upon  one  of  the  <loctrines  of  the  old 
Magnetism,  a  doctrine  which,  depend- 
ing as  it  does  so  much  upon  a  seeming 
reference  to  experience,  nurvived  the 
rest  of  its  asfiociates,  and  is  still  not 
whoII_j  out  of  repute  among  the  wild 
imaginations  of  Germany. 

"  One  of  the  most  remarkable  and 
ibfitruse  points  in  what  students  call 
/ietaphyhi«-.s,"fijiid  Volktman,  "Ksym- 
fKtlhy  ;  the  first  principle,  according 
to  some,  'if  all  human  virtue.  It  is 
this,  say  they,  which  makes  men  just, 
humane,  (charitable.  When  one  who 
ha«  never  heard  of  the  duty  of  a-ssist- 
ing  hi.s  neighbour,  secB  another 
drowning^  he  plunges  mto  the  water 
and  fiavcH  hini.  Why  1  because  invo- 
luntarily, and  at  once,  his  imagination 
places  himself  in  the  situation  of  the 
stranger :  the  pain  lie  would  experience 


in  the  watery  death  glances  across 
him  :  from  this  pain  he  hastens,  with- 
out analysing  its  cause,  to  deliver 
himself. 

"  Humanity  is  thus  taught  him  by 
sympathy  :  where  is  this  sympathy 
placed  ? — in  the  nerves  :  the  nerves 
are  the  communicants  with  outward 
nature ;  the  more  delicate  the  nerves, 
the  finer  the  sympathies ;  hence, 
women  and  children  are  more  alive  to 
sympathy  than  men.  Well,  mark  me: 
do  not  these  nerves  have  attraction 
and  sympathy — not  only  with  human 
suffering,  but  with  the  powers  of 
what  is  falsely  termed  inanimate 
nature  ?  Do  not  the  winds,  the  inllu- 
ences  of  the  weather  and  the  seasons, 
act  confessedly  upon  them  ]  and  if 
one  part  of  nature,  why  not  another, 
inseparably  connected  too  with  that 
part?  If  the  weather  and  seasons 
have  sympathy  with  the  nerves,  why 
not  the  moon  and  the  stars,  by  which 
the  weather  and  the  sea6(  ns  are  influ- 
enced and  changed  ]  Ye  of  the 
schools  niiiy  alloAv  that  sj  mpatliy  ori- 
ginates some  of  our  acti'/ns  ;  1  say  it 
governs  the  whole  worlo — the  whole 
creation !  Before  the  ;hild  is  born, 
ii  is  this  secret  affm'.ty  Avhich  can 
mark  aiid  stamp  him  svith  the  witness 
of  his  mother's  terrrr  or  his  mother's 
desire." 

"  Yet,"  said  GodclpLin.  ''you  would 
scarcely  in  your  zea'i  for  sympathy, 
advocate  the  aamo  cause  as  Edricius 
MohynnuH,  who  cured  wovnris  by  a 
powder,  not  applied  to  the  wound,  but 
tc  the  towel  that  had  been  dipped  in 
its  blood?" 

"  No,"  answered  Volktman  ;  "it  i3 
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these  quacks  and  pretenders' that  have 
wronged  all  sciences,  by  clamouring 
for  false  deductions.  But  I  do  believe 
of  sympathy,  that  it  has  a  power  to 
transport  ourselves  out  of  the  body 
and  reunite  us  with  the  absent. 
Hence,  trances  and  raptures,  in  which 
the  patient,  being  sincere,  will  tell 
thee,  in  grave  earnestness,  and  with 
minute  detail,  of  all  that  he  saw,  and 
heard,  and  encountered,  afar  off,  in 
other  parts  of  the  earth,  or  even  above 
the  earth.  As  thou  knowest  the  ac- 
credited story  of  the  youth,  who,  being 
transported  with  a  vehement  and  long- 
nursed  desire  to  see  his  mother,  did, 
through  that  same  desire,  become  as 
it  were  rapt,  and  beheld  her,  being  at 
the  distance  of  many  miles,  and  giv- 
ing and  exchanging  signs  of  their  real 
and  bodily  conference." 

Godolphin  turned  aside  to  conceal 
an  involuntary  smile  at  this  grave 
affirmation  ;  but  the  mystic,  perhaps 
perceiving  it,  continued  yet  more 
eagerly  :-— 

"  Nay,  I  myself,  at  times,  have  ex- 
perienced such  trance,  if  trance  it  be  ; 
and  have  conversed  with  them  who 
have  passed  from  the  outward  earth — 
with  my  father  and  my  wife.  And," 
continued  he,  after  a  moment's  pause, 
"  I  do  believe  that  we  may,  by  means 
of  this  power  of  attraction — this  ele- 
mentary and  all-penetrative  sympathy, 
pass  away,  in  our  last  moments,  at 
once  into  the  bosom  of  those  we  love. 
For,  by  the  intent  and  rapt  longing 
to  behold  the  Blest  and  to  be  amongst 
them,  we  may  be  drawn  insensibly 
into  their  presence,  and  the  hour 
being  come,  when  the  affinity  between 
the  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be  dis- 
solved, the  mind  and  desire,  being  3C 
drawn  upward,  can  return  to  earth  no 
more.  And  this  sympathy,  refined 
ind  extended,  will  make,  I  imagine, 
our  powers,  our  very  being,  in  a  future 
itate.  Our  sympathy  being  only,  then, 
with  what  is  immortal,  we  shall  par- 
take necessarily  of  that  nature  w^hii'h 


attracts  us  ;  and  the  body  no  longer 
clogging  the  intenseness  of  our  de- 
sires, we  shall  be  able  by  a  wish  to 
transport  ourselves  wheresoever  we 
please, — from  star  to  star,  from  glory 
to  glory,  charioted  and  winged  by  our 
wishes." 

Godolphin  did  not  reply,  for  he  \\  as 
struck  with  the  growing  paleness  of 
the  mystic,  and  with  a  dreaming  and 
intent  fixedness  that  seemed  creeping 
over  liis  eyes,  which  were  usually 
bright  and  restless.  The  day  was  now 
fast  declining.  Lucilla  entered  the 
room,  and  came  caressingly  to  her 
father's  side. 

"  Is  the  evening  warm,  my  child  ]" 
said  the  astrologer. 

"  Very  mild  and  warm,"  answered 
Lucilla. 

"  Give  me  your  arm,tlien,"  said  he 
"  I  will  sit  a  little  while  without  the 
threshold." 

The  Eomans  live  in  flats,  as  at 
Edinburgh,  and  with  a  common  stair. 
Volktman's  abode  was  in  the  secondo 
piano.  He  descended  the  stairs  with 
a  step  lighter  than  it  had  been  of  late ; 
and  sinking  into  a  seat  without  the 
house,  seemed  silently  and  gratefully 
to  inhale  the  soft  and  purple  air  of 
an  Italian  sunset. 

By  and  by  the  sun  had  entirely 
vanished  :  and  that  most  brief  but 
most  delicious  twilight,  common  to  the 
clime,  had  succeeded.  Veil-like  and 
soft,  the  mist  that  floats  at  that  hour 
between  earth  and  heaven,  lent  its 
transparent  shadow  to  the  scene 
around  t'tiem :  it  seemed  to  tremble 
as  for  a  moment,  aud  then  was  gone. 
The  moon  arose,  and  cast  its  light 
over  Volktman's  earnest  countenance, 
•'•0''e..-  t'^e  rich  bloom  and  watchful 
eje  of  Lucdia, — over  the  contempla- 
tive brow  and  motionless  figure  of 
Godclohii  It  was  a  group  of  inde- 
finable mterest :  the  Earth  was  so 
still,  that  the  visionary  might  well 
hay:^  fiwoied  it  had  hushed  itself,  to 
drink  .vithin  its  quiet  heart  t.he  voices 
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of  that  Ilea  .en  in  whose  oracles  he 
believed.  Not  one  of  the  group  spoke, 
— the  astrologer's  mind  and  gaze  were 
riveted  above;  and  neither  of  bis 
companions  wished  to  break  the  me- 
ditations of  the  old  and  dreaming 
man. 

Godolphin,  with  folded  arms  and 
downcast  eyes,  was  pursuing  his  own 
thoughts ;  and  Lucilla,  to  whom  Godol- 
phin's  presence  was  a  subtle  and  sub- 
duing intoxication,  looked  indeed 
upward  to  the  soft  and  tender  hea- 
vens, but  with  the  soul  of  the  loving 
daughter  of  earth. 

Slowly,  nor  marked  by  his  com- 
panions, the  gaze  of  the  mystic 
deepened  and  deepened  in  its  fixed- 
ness. 

The  minutes  went  on ;  and  the 
evening  waned,  till  a  chill  breeze, 
floating  down  from  the  Latian  Hills, 
recalled    Lucilla's    attention    to    her 


father.  She  covered  hi  in  tenderlj 
with  her  own  mantle,  and  whispered 
gently  in  his  ear  her  admonition  to 
shun  the  coldness  of  the  coming  night. 
He  did  not  answer ;  and  on  raising 
her  voice  a  little  higher,  with  the 
same  result,  she  looked  appealingly 
to  Godolphin.  He  laid  his  hand  on 
Volktman's  shoulder ;  and,  Oending 
forward  to  address  him,  was  struck 
dumb  by  the  glazed  and  fixed  expres- 
sion of  the  mystic's  eyes.  The  cer- 
tainty flashed  across  him  ;  he  hastily 
felt  Volktman's  pulse — it  was  still. 
There  was  no  doubt  left  on  his  mind ; 
and  yet  the  daughter,  looking  at  him 
all  the  while,  did  not  even  dream  of 
this  sudden  and  awful  stroke.  In 
silence,  and  unconsciously,  the  strange 
and  solitary  spirit  of  the  mystic  had 
passed  from  its  home — in  what  exact 
instant  of  time,  or  by  what  last  coa- 
test  of  nature,  was  not  known. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 


-LUOILLA  S   STRANGE   CONDUCT. — GODOLPHIN   PASSES  THROUGH  A  SETEKB 
ORDEAL. EGERIA'S   GROTTO,  AND    WUAT    THERE    HAPPKNS. 


Let  us  pass  over  Godolphius  most 
painful  task.  What  Lucilla's  feelings 
were,  the  reader  may  imagine ;  and 
yet,  her  wayward  and  uuanalysed 
temper  mocked  at  once  imagination 
and  expression  to  depict  its  sufferings 
or  its  joys. 

The  brother  of  Volktman's  wife 
was  sent  for :  he  and  his  wife  took 
possession  of  the  abode  of  death.  This, 
if  possible,  heightened  Lucilla's  an- 
guish. The  apathetic  and  vain  cha- 
racter of  the  middle  classes  in  Eome, 
which  her  relations  shared,  stung  her 
heart  by  contrasting  its  own  desolate 
abandonment  to  grief.  Above  all,  she 
was  revolted  by  the  unnatural  cere- 
monies of  a  Roman  funeral.  The 
corpse  exposed — the  cheeks  painted 
— the  parading  procession,  all  shocked 
the  delicacy  of  her  real  and  reckless 
affliction.  But  when  this  was  over — 
when  the  rite  of  death  was  done,  and 
when,  in  the  house  wherein  her  sire 
had  presided,  and  she  herself  had 
been  left  to  a  liberty  wholly  unre- 
stricted, she  saw  strangei's  (for  such 
comparatively  her  relatives  were  to 
her)  settling  themselves  down,  with 
vacant  countenances  and  light  words, 
to  the  common  occupations  of  life, — 
when  she  saw  t-hsm  move,  alter,  (uay, 
talk  calmly. :" '  j.  sometimes  with  jests, 
of  selling,;  those  little  household 
articles  of  furniture  which,  homely 
and  worn  as  they  were,  were  hallowed 
to  her  by  a  thousand  dear,  and  in- 
fantine, and  filial  recollections ;  — 
when,  too,  she  found  herself  treated 
as  a  child,  and,  in  some  measure,  as  a 
dependant, — when  she*  the  wild,  the 


free,  saw  herself  subjected  to  restrain ^ 
— nay,  heard  the  commonest  action--' 
of  her  life  chidden  and  reproved, — 
when  she  saw  the  trite  and  mean 
natures  which  thus  presumed  to  lord 
it  over  her,  and  assume  empire  iu 
the  house  of  one,  of  whose  wild  and 
lofty,  though  erring  speculations — of 
vrhose  generous  though  abstract  ele- 
ments of  character,  she  could  compre 
hend  enough  to  respect,  while  vv'hat 
she  did  not  comprehend  heightened 
the  respect  into  awe ; — then,  the  more 
vehement  and  indignant  passions  of 
her  mind  broke  forth !  her  flashing 
eye,  her  scornful  gesture,  her  mys 
terious  threat,  and  her  open  defiance 
astonished  always,  sometimes  amused 
but  more  often  terrified,  the  apathetic 
and  superstitious  Italians. 

Godolphin,  moved  by  interest  and 
pity  for  the  daughter  of  his  friend, 
called  once  or  twice  after  the  funeral 
at  the  house ;  and  commended,  with 
promises  and  gifts,  the  desolate  girl 
to  the  tenderness  and  commiseration 
of  ner  relations.  There  is  nothing  an 
Italian  will  not  promise,  nothing  he 
will  not  sell;  and  Godolphin  thus 
purchased,  in  reality,  a  forbearance  to 
Lucilla's  strange  temper,  (as  it  was 
considered,)  which  otherwise,  as 
suredly,  would  not  have  been  dis 
played. 

More  than  a  month  had  elapsed 
since  the  astrologer's  decease ;  and, 
the  season  of  the  malana  v»rging  to 
its  commencement,  Godolphin  medi- 
tated a  removal  to  Naples.  He  strolled, 
t«o  days  prior  to  his  departui'e,  to 
the  house  on  the  Appia  Via,  iu  order 
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to  take  leave  of  Lucilla,  and  bequeath 
to  her  rehitions  his  parting  injunc- 
tions. 

It  was  a  strange  and  harsli  face  that 
peered  forth  on  him  tlirongh  tlie  iron 
irracing  of  the  door  before  he  obtained 
•idmittance  ;  a'ld  when  he  entered,  he 
lienrd  the  son.id  of  voices  in  loud 
altercat'  m.  Among  the  rest,  the 
naturally  dulcet  and  silver  tones  of 
Luciila  were  strained  beyond  their 
wonted  key,  and  breathed  the  accents 
of  passion  and  disdain. 

He  entered  the  room  whence  the 
soiiinls  of  dispute  })rocceded  ;  and  the 
(irst  face  that  presented  itself  to  him 
was  that  of  Lucilla.  It  was  flushed 
with  anger:  the  veins  in  the  smooth 
forehead  were  swelled ;  the  short  lip 
breathed  beautiful  contempt.  She 
stood  at  some  little  distance  from  the 
rest  of  the  inmates  of  the  room,  who 
were  seated ;  and  her  posture  was 
erect  and  even  stately,  though  in 
wrath'  her  arms  were  folded  upon 
her  bosom,  and  the  composed  excite- 
ment of  her  figure  contrasted  with 
the  play,  and  fire,  and  energy  of  her 
features. 

At  Godolphin's  appearance,  a  sud- 
den silence  fell  upon  the  conclave ; 
the  uncle  and  the  aunt  (the  latter  of 
whom  had  seemed  the  noisiest)  sub- 
sided into  apologetic  respect  to  the 
rich  (he  was  rich  to  them)  young 
Englishman  ;  and  Lucilla  sank  into  a 
scat,  covered  her  face  with  her  small 
and  beautiful  hands,  and — humbled 
from  her  anger  and  her  vehemence — 
burst  into  tears. 

"And  what  is  this?"  said  Godol- 
phin,  pityingly. 

The  Italians  Iiastened  to  inform 
him.  Lucilla  had  chosen  to  absent 
herself  from  home  every  evening ;  she 
had  Iteon  seen,  the  last  night,  on  the 
Corso, —  crowded  as  that  street  was 
with  the  young,  the  profligate,  and 
the  idle.  They  could  not  l)ui  reprove 
"the  dear  girl"  for  this  indiscretion, 
ntalians.  indififerent  as  to  ihecmduot 


of  the  married,  are  generally  attentive 
to  that  of  their  single,  women;)  and 
she  announced  her  resolution  to  per- 
severe in  it. 

"  Is  this  true,  my  pupil  ]"  said  Go- 
dolphin,  turning  to  Lucilla:  the  poor 
girl  sobbed  on,  but  returned  no 
answer. 

"  Leave  me  to  reprimand  and  ad- 
monish her,"  said  he  to  the  aunt  and 
uncle ;  and  they,  without  appearing 
to  notice  the  incongruity  of  rei)rimand 
in  the  mouth  of  a  man  of  seven-and- 
twenty  to  a  girl  of  fifteen,  chattered 
forth  a  Babel  of  conciliation,  and  left 
the  apartment. 

Godolphin,  young  as  he  might  be, 
was  not  unfitted  for  his  task.  There 
was  a  great  deal  of  quiet  dignity  min- 
gled with  the  kindness  of  his  manner; 
and  his  affection  for  Lucilla  had 
hitherto  been  so  pure,  that  he  felt  no 
embarrassment  in  addressing  her  as  a 
brother.  He  approached  the  corner  of 
the  room  in  which  she  sat ;  he  drew  a 
chair  near  to  her ;  and  took  her 
reluctant  and  trembling  hand  with  a 
gentleness  that  made  her  weep  with  a 
yet  wilder  vehemence. 

"  My  dear  Lucilla,"  said  he,  "you 
know  your  father  honoured  me  with 
his  regard :  let  me  presume  on  that 
regard,  and  on  my  long  acquaintance 
with  yourself,  to  address  you  as  your 
friend  —  as  your  brother!"  Lucilla 
drew  away  her  hand  ;  but  again,  as  if 
ashamed  of  the  impulse,  extended  it 
towards  him. 

"  You  cannot  know  the  world  as  I 
do,  dear  Lucilla,"  continued  Godol- 
phin ;  "for  experience  in  its  affairs  is 
bought  at  some  little  expense,  which 
I  i)ray  that  it  may  never  cost  you.  In 
all  countries,  Lucilla,  an  unmarried 
female  is  exposed  to  dangers  which, 
without  any  actual  fault  of  her  own. 
may  embitter  her  future  life.  One  of 
the  greatest  of  these  dangers  lies  in 
deviating  from  custom.  With  the 
woman  who  does  this,  every  man 
thinks  himself  entitled    to  give  his 
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thoughts— his  Avords — nay,  even  his 
actions,  a  license  which  you  cannot 
but  di-ead  to  incur.  Your  uncle  and 
aunt,  therefore,  do  right  to  advise  your 
not  going  alone,  to  the  public  streets 
of  llotne  more  especially,  except  in 
the  broad  daylight ;  and  though  their 
advice  be  irksomely  intruded,  and 
ungracefully  couched,  it  is  good  in  its 
principle,  and — yes,  dearest  Lucilia, 
even  necessari/  for  you  to  follow." 

"  But,"  said  Lucilia,  through  her 
tears,  "you  cannot  guess  what  insults, 
what  uiikindness,  I  have  been  forced 
to  submit  to  from  them.  I,  who  never 
knew,  till  now,  what  insult  and   un- 

kindness  were  !   I,  who "  here  sobs 

checked  her  utterance. 

"  But  how,  my  young  and  fair 
friend,  how  can  you  mend  their  man- 
ners by  destroying  their  esteem  for 
youl  Respect  yourself,  Lucilia,  if 
you  wish  others  to  respect  you.  But, 
perhaps," — and  such  a  thought  for 
the  first  time  flashed  across  Godolphin 
— "  perhaps  you  did  not  seek  the 
Corso  for  the  crowd,  but  for  one : 
perhaps  you  went  there  to  meet — 
dare  I  guess  the  fact! — an  admirer,  a 
lover  " 

"  Now2/o7i insult  me ! "  cried  Lucilia, 
angrily. 

"  I  thank  you  for  your  anger ;  I 
accept  it  as  a  contradiction,"  said 
Godolphin.  "  But  listen  yet  awhile, 
and  forgive  frankness.  If  there  be 
any  one,  among  the  throng  of  Italian 
youtlis,  whom  you  have  seen,  and 
could  be  happy  with ;  one  who  loves 
you,  and  whom  you  do  not  hate ; — 
remember  that  I  am  your  father's 
friend ;     that    I    am    rich ;     that    I 

can " 

"Cruel,  cruel!"  interrupted  Lu- 
cilia ;  and  withdrawing  herself  from 
Godolphin,  she  walked  to  and  fro  with 
great  and  struggling  agitation. 

"  Is  it  not  so,  then  % "  said  Godol- 
phin, doubtingly. 
"No,  sir  :  no  !" 
"  Lucilia   Yolktman,"   said    Godol- 


phin, with  a  colder  gravity  than  he 
had  yet  called  forth,  "  I  claim  some 
attention  from  you ;  some  confidence 
nay,  some  esteem; — for  the  sake  of 
your  father, — for  the  sake  of  your 
early  years,  when  I  assisted  to  teach 
you  my  native  tongue,  and  loved  you 
as  a  brother.  Promise  me  that  you 
will  not  commit  this  indiscretion  anj 
more — at  least  till  we  meet  again 
nay,  that  you  will  not  stir  abroad, 
save  with  one  of  your  relations." 

"  Impossible !  impossible ! "  cried 
Lucilia,  vehemently ;  "  it  were  to 
take  away  the  only  solace  I  have :  it 
were  to  make  life  a  privation  —  a 
curse." 

"  Not  so,  Lucilia ;  it  is  to  make 
life  respectable  and  safe.  I,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  engage  that  all  within 
these  walls  shall  behave  to  you  with 
indulgence  and  kindness." 

"  I  care  not  for  their  kindness  ! — 

for  the  kindness  of  any  one;  save " 

"Whom!"  asked  Godolphin,  per- 
ceiving she  would  not  proceed  :  but 
as  she  was  still  silent,  he  did  not  press 
the  question.  "  Come  !"  said  he,  per- 
suasively :  "  come,  promise,  and  be 
friends  with  me ;  do  not  let  us  part 
angrily  :  I  am  about  to  take  my  leave 
of  you  for  many  mouths." 

"  Part ! — you  ! — months  ! — 0  God, 
do  not  say  so  ! " 

With  these  words,  she  was  by  his 
side ;  and  gazing  on  him  with  her 
large  and  pleading  eyes,  wherein  was 
stamped  a  wildness,  a  terror,  the 
cause  of  which  he  did  not  as  yet 
decipher. 

"  No,  no,"  said  she,  with  a  faint 
smile  :  "  no  !  you  meant  to  frighten 
me,  to  extort  my  promise.  You  are 
not  going  to  desert  me  !" 

"  But,  Lucilia,  I  will  not  leave  vcu 
to  unkindness  ;  they  shall  not — they 
dare  not  wound  you  again." 

"  Say  to  me  that  you  are  not  going 
from  Rome  ; — speak  ;  quick  !" 
"  I  go  in  two  days." 
"Then  let  me  die!"  said  Lucilia, 
h2 
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in  a  tone  of  such  deep  despair,  that  it 
chilled  and  appalled  Godolphin;  who 
did  not,  however,  atti'ibute  her  grief 
(the  grief  of  this  mere  child— a  child 
so  wayward  and  eccentric)  to  any 
other  cause  than  that  feeling  of  aban- 
donment which  the  young  so  bitterly 
experience  at  being  left  utterly  alone 
with  persons*  unfamiliar  to  their  habits, 
and  opposed  to  their  liking. 

lie  sought  to  soothe  her,  but  she 
repelled  him.  Her  features  worked 
convulsively  :  she  walked  twice  across 
the  room ;  then  stopped  opposite  to 
him,  and  a  certain  strained  composure 
on  her  brow  seemed  to  denote  that 
she  had  arrived  at  some  sudden  reso- 
lution. 

"  Wouldst  thou  ask  me,"  she  said, 
"  what  cause  took  me  into  the  streets 
a.s  the  shadows  darkened,  and  enabled 
me  lightly  to  bear  threats  at  home 
and  risk  abroad]" 

"Ay,  Lucilla:  will  you  tell  raeV 

"  Thou  wast  the  cause  ! "  she  said, 
in  a  low  voice,  trembling  with  emo- 
tion, and  the  next  moment  sunk  on 
lier  knees  before  liim. 

With  a  confusion  that  ill  became 
so  practised  and  favoured  a  gallant, 
Godolphin  sought  to  raise  her.  "  No ! 
no!"  she  said;  "you  will  despise  me 
now :  let  me  lie  here,  and  die  think- 
ing of  thee.  Yesl"  .-he  continued, 
with  an  inward  but  rapid  voice,  as  he 
lifted  her  reluctant  frame  from  tlie 
earth,  and  hung  over  her  with  a  cold 
and  uncaressing  attention  :  "  yes ! 
you  I  loved — I  adored — from  my  very 
childhood.  When  you  were  by,  life 
weemed  ch!in,L:ed  to  me ;  when  absent, 
I  longed  for  night,  that  I  might  dream 
of  you.  The  spot  you  had  touched  I 
marked  out  in  silence,  that  I  might 
kiss  it  and  address  it  when  you  were 
gone.  You  left  us ;  for  years  passed 
away :  and  the  recollection  of  you 
niade  and  shaped  my  very  nature.  I 
loved  solitude;  foi-  in  solitude  I  saw 
you — in  imagination  I  spoke  to  you 
-  and  uiethougbt  you  answered  and 


did  not  chide.  You  returned — ana 
— and — but  no  matter:  to  see  you,  av 
at  the  hour  you  usually  leave  home 
to  see  you,  I  wandered  forth  with  the 
evening.  I  tracked  you,  myself  un- 
seen ;  I  followed  you  at  a  distance  :  1 
marked  you  disappear  within  some  of 
the  proud  palaces  that  never  know 
what  love  is.  1  reinrned  home  weep- 
ing, but  happj'.  And  do  you  think 
— do  you  dare  to  think — (hat  I  should 
have  told  you  this,  had  you  not  driven 
me  mad  ! — had  you  not  left  me  reck- 
less of  what  henceforth  was  thought 
of  me — became  of  me!  What  will 
life  be  to  me  when  you  are  gone] 
And  now  I  have  said  all !  Go  !  You 
do  not  love  me  :  I  know  it :  but  do 
not  say  so.  Go — leave  me;  why  do 
you  not  leave  mel" 

Does  there  live  one  man  who  can 
hear  a  woman,  young  and  beautiful, 
confess  attachment  to  him,  and  not 
catcli  the  contagion'?  Affected,  flat- 
tered, and  almost  melted  into  love 
himself,  Godolpliin  felt  all  the  danger 
of  the  moment :  but  this' young,  inex- 
perienced girl — the  daughter  of  his 
friend — no!  her  he  could  not — loving, 
willing  as  she  was,  betray. 

Yet  it  was  some  moments  before  he 
could  command  himself  sufficiently  to 
answer  her : — "  Listen  to  me  calmly," 
at  length  he  said ;  "we  are  at  least  to 
each  otiicr  dear  friends  :  nay,  listen,  I 
beseech  you.  I,  Lucilla,  am  a  man 
whose  heart  is  forestalled — exhausted 
before  its  time  ;  I  have  loved,  deeply, 
and  passionately :  that  love  is  over, 
but  it  has  unfitted  me  for  any  species 
of  love  rcKenil)ling  itself — any  which 
1  could  offer  to  you.  Dearest  Lucilla, 
I  will  not  disguise  the  trutli  from 
you.  Were  I  to  love  you,  it  would  be 
— not  in  the  eyes  of  your  countrymen, 
(witJi  whom  such  connexions  are  com- 
mon,) but  in  the  eyes  of  mine  —  it 
would  be  dishonour.  Shall  I  confer 
even  this  partiul  dishonour  on  you  1 
No !  jjucilla,  this  feeling  of  yours 
towards  me  is  (pardon  rae^  '>ut  ayoung 
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and  childish  phantasy  :  you  will  smile 
at  it  some  years  hence.  I  am  not 
worthy  of  so  pure  and  fresh  a  heart : 
but  at  least"— (here  he  spoke  in  a 
lower  voice,  and  as  to  himself) — "  at 
least  I  am  not  so  uns-orthy  as  to 
wrong  it." 

"  Go  !"  said  Lucilla ;  "go,  I  implore 
you."  She  spoke,  and  stood  hueless 
and  motionless,  as  if  the  life  (life's 
life  was  indeed  gone !)  had  departed 
from  her.  Her  features  were  set  and 
rigid ;  the  tears  that  stole  in  large 
drops  down  her  cheeks  were  unfelt ; 
a  slight  quivering  of  her  lips,  only, 
bespoke  what  passed  within  her. 

"Ah!"  cried  Godolphin,  stung 
from  his  usual  calm— stung  from  the 
quiet  kindness  he  had  sought,  from 
principle,  to  assume — "can  I  with- 
stand this  trial]— I,  whose  dream  of 
life  has  been  the  love  that  I  might 
now  find !  I,  who  have  never  before 
known  an  obstacle  to  a  wish  which  I 
have  not  contended  against,  if  not 
conquered;  and,  weakened  as  I  am 
with  the  habitual  indulgence  to 
temptation,  which  has  never  been  so 
strong  as  now  ; — but  no  !  I  will — I 
will  deserve  this  attachment  by  self- 
restraint,  self-sacrifice." 

He  moved  away ;  and  then  return- 
ing, dropped  on  his  knee  before 
Lucilla. 

"  Spare  me  !"  said  he,  in  an  agitated 
voice,  which  brought  back  all  the 
blood  to  that  young  and  transparent 
cheek,  which  was  now  half  averted 
from  him— "spare  me— spare  your- 
self! Look  around,  when  I  am  gone, 
for  some  one  to  replace  my  image  : 
thousands  younger,  fairer,  warmer  of 
heart,  will  aspire  to  your  love ;  that 
love  for  them  will  be  exposed  to  no 
peril— uo  shame:  forget  me;  select 
another;  be  happy  and  respected. 
Permit  me  alone  to  fill  the  place  of 
your  friend— your  brother.  I  will 
provide  for  your  comforts,  your  li- 
berty ;  you  shall  be  restrained,  of- 
fended no  more.    God  bless  you,  dear, 


dear  Lucilla;  and  believe,"  (he  said 
almost  in  a  whisper,)  "  that,  in  thus 
flying  you,  I  have  acted  generously, 
and  with  an  effort  worthy  of  your 
loveliness  and  your  love." 

He  said,  and  hurried  from  the  apart- 
ment. Lucilla  turned  slowly  round 
as  the  door  closed,  and  then  fell  mo- 
tionless on  the  ground. 

Meanwhile  Godolphin,  mastering  his 
emotion,  sought  the  host  and  hostess; 
and  begging  them  to  visit  his  lodging 
that  evening,  to  receive  certain  direc- 
tions and  rewards,  hastily  left  the 
house. 

But  instead  of  returning  home,  the 
desire  for  a  brief  solitude  and  self- 
commune,  which  usually  follows  strong 
excitement,  (and  which,   in   a,ll  less 
ordinary   events,   suggested   his   sole 
counsellors  or  monitors  to  the  musing 
Godolphin,)  led  his  steps  in  an  oppo 
site    direction.      Scarcely    conscious 
whither  he  was  wandering,  he  did  not 
pause  till  he  found  himself  in  that 
green  and  still  valley  in  which  the 
pilgrim  beholds  the  grotto  of  Egena. 
It  was  noon,  and  the  day  warm,  but 
not  overpowering.      The    leaf   slept 
on  the  old   trees  that  are  scattered 
about  that  little  valley ;  and  amidst 
the  soft  and  rich  turf  the  wanderer's 
step  disturbed  the  lizard,  basking  its 
brilliant  hues  in  the  noontide,  and 
glancing  rapidly  through  the  herbage 
as  it  retreated.     And  from  the  trees, 
and  through  the  air,  the  occasional 
song  of  the  birds  (for  in  Italy  their 
'  voices  are  rare)  floated  with  a  peculiar 
clearness,  and  even  noisiness  of  music, 
along    the    deserted    haunts  of    the 
Nymph. 

The  scene,  rife  with  its  beautiful 
associations,  recalled  Godolphin  from 
his  revery.  "  And  here,"  thought  he, 
"Fable  "has  thrown  its  most  lovely 
and  enduring  enchantment:  here, 
every  one  who  has  tasted  the  loves 
of  earth,  and  sickened  for  the  love 
that  is  ideal,  finds  a  spell  more  at- 
tractive to   his  steps— more   fraught 
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with  contemplation  to  his  spirit,  than 
auglit  raised  by  the  pahice  of  the 
Csesars  or  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios." 

Thus  meditating,  and  softened  by 
the  late  scene  with  Lucilla,  (to  which 
his  thoughts  again  recurred,)  lie  saun- 
tered onward  to  the  steep  side  of  the 
bank,  in  which  faith  and  tradition 
have  hollowed  out  the  grotto  of  the 
goddess.  He  entered  the  silent  ca- 
vern, and  bathed  his  temples  in  the 
delicious  waters  of  the  fountain. 

It  nas  perhaps  well  that  it  was  not 
at  that  moment  Lucilla  made  to  him 
her  strange  and  unlooked-for  confes- 
<5ion  :  again  and  again  he  said  to  him- 
self, (as  if  seeking  for  a  justification 
of  his  self  sacrifice,)  "  Her  father  was 
not  Italian,  and  possessed  feeling 
and  honour :  let  me  not  forget  that 
he  loved  n)e!"  In  truth,  the  avowal 
of  this  wild  girl ;  an  avowal  made  in- 
deed with  the  ardour — but  also  breath- 
ing of  the  innocence,  the  inexperience 
— of  her  character — had  opened  to 
his  fancy  new  and  not  undelicious  pro- 1 
spects.  He  had  never  loved  her,  save 
with  a  lu-kewarm  kindness,  before 
that  last  hour ;  but  now,  in  recalling 
her  beauty,  her  tears,  her  passionate 
abandonment,  can  we  wonder  that  he 
felt  a  strange  beating  at  his  heart, 
and  that  he  indulged  that  dissolved 
and  luxurious  vein  of  tender  medita- 
tion which  is  the  prelude  to  all  love  1 
We  must  recall,  too,  the  recollection 
of  his  own  temper,  so  constantly  yearn- 
ing for  the  unhackneyed,  the  untasted; 
and  his  deep  and  soft  order  of  iinagi- 
kation,  by  which  he  involuntarily 
conjured  up  the  delight  of  living  with 
one,  watching  one,  so  different  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  and  whose 
thoughts  and  passions  (wild  as  they 
might  be)  were  all  devoted  to  him  ! 

And  in  what  spot  were  these  ima- 
ginings fed  and  coloured  ]  In  a  spot 
which,  in  the  nature  of  its  divine 
fascination,  could  be  found  only  be- 
neath one  sky,  that  sky  the  mos: 
halmv  and  lovinsr  unon  earth )     Who 


could  think  of  love  within  the  haunt 
and  temple  of 

"  That  Nympholepsy  of  some  fond  despair," 

and  not  feel  that  love  enhanced, 
deepened,  modulated,  into  at  once  a 
dream  and  a  desire  ? 

It  was  long  that  Godolphin  indulged 
himself  in  recalling  the  image  of 
Lucilla ;  but  nerved  at  length,  and 
gradually,  by  harder,  and  we  may 
hope  better,  sentiments  than  those 
of  a  love  which  he  could  scarcely  in- 
dulge, without  criminality  on  the  one 
hand,  or,  what  must  have  appeared  to 
the  man  of  the  world,  derogatory  folly 
on  the  other ;  he  turned  his  thoughts 
into  a  less  voluptuous  channel,  and 
prepared,  though  with  a  reluctant 
step,  to  depart  homewards.  But  what 
was  his  amaze,  his  confusion,  when, 
on  reaching  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  he 
saw  within  a  few  steps  of  him  Lucilla 
herself ! 

She  was  walking  alone  and  slowly, 
her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground,  and 
did  not  perceive  him.  .According 
to  a  common  custom  with  the  middle 
classes  of  Rome,  her  rich  hair,  save  by 
a  single  band,  was  uncovered ;  and  as 
her  slight  and  exquisite  form  moved 
along  the  velvet  sod,  so  beautiful  a 
shape,  and  a  face  so  rare  in  its  charac- 
ter, and  delicate  in  its  expression, 
were  in  harmony  with  the  sweet  super- 
stition of  the  spot,  and  seemed  almost 
to  restore  to  the  deserted  cave  and  the 
mourning  stream  their  living  Egeria. 

Godolphin  stood  transfixed  to  the 
earth ;  and  Lucilla,  who  was  walking 
in  the  direction  of  the  grotto,  did  not 
perceive,  till  she  was  almost  imme- 
diately before  him.  She  gave  a  faint 
scream  as  she  lifted  her  eyes  ;  and  the 
first  and  most  natural  sentiment  of 
the  woman  breaking  forth  involun- 
tarily,— she  attempted  to  falter  out 
her  disavowal  of  all  expectation  of 
meeting  him  there  : — 

"  Inilced,  indeed,  I  did  not  know 
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— tbat  is — I — I — "  she  could  achieve 
no  more. 

*■■  Is  this  a  favourite  spot  with  youl" 
Baid  he,  witli  the  vague  embarrassment 
af  one  at  a  loss  for  words. 

"  Yes,"  said  Lucilla,  faintly. 

And  so,  in  truth,  it  was :  for  its 
vicinity  to  her  home,  the  beauty  of 
the  little  valley,  and  the  interest 
attached  to  it — an  interest  not  the 
less  to  her  in  that  she  was  but  imper- 
fectly acquainted  with  the  true  legend 
of  the  Nymph  and  her  royal  lover — 
had  made  it,  even  from  her  childhood, 
a  cho.sen  and  beloved  retreat,  espe- 
cially in  that  dangerous  summer  time, 
which  drives  the  visitor  from  the  spot, 
and  leaves  the  scene,  in  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  solitude  which  befits  it. 
Associated  as  the  place  was  with  the 
recollectious  of  her  earlier  griefs,  it 
M'as  thither  that  her  first  instinct 
made  her  fly  from  the  rude  contact 
and  displeasing  companionship  of  her 
relations,  to  give  vent  to  the  various 
and  conflicting  passions  which  the 
late  scene  with  Godolphin  had  called 
forth. 

They  now  stood  for  a  few  moments 
silent  and  embarrassed,  till  Godolphin, 
resolved  to  end  a  scene  which  he 
began  to  feel  was  dangerous,  said  in  a 
hurried  tone : — 

"  Farewell,  my  sweet  pupil ! — fare- 
well ! — May  God  bless  you  ! " 

He  extended  his  hand.  Lucilla 
seized  it,  as  if  by  impulse ;  and  con- 
veying it  suddenly  to  her  lips,  bathed 
it  with  tears. 

•'  I  feel,"  said  this  wild  and  unre- 
gulated girl,  "  1  feel,  from  your  man- 
ner, that  I  ought  to  be  grateful  to 
you  ;  yet  I  scarcely  know  why ;  you 
confess  you  cannot  love  me,  that  my 
affection  distresses  you — you  fly — you 
desert  me.  Ah,  if  you  felt  one  par- 
ticle even  of  friendship  for  me,  could 
you  do  so?" 

"  Lucilla,  what  can  I  say  1 — I  can- 
not marry  you." 

"  Do  I  wish  it  1. — I  ask  thee  but  to 


let  me  go  with  thee  wherever  thou 
geest." 

"Poor  child!"  said  Godolphin, 
gazing  on  her ;  "  art  thou  not  aware 
that  thou  askest  thine  own  dis- 
honour?" 

Lucilla  seemed  surprised  : — "  Is  it 
dishonour  to  love  1  They  do  not  think 
so  in  Italy.  It  is  wrong  for  a  maiden 
to  confess  it ;  but  that  thou  hast  for- 
given me.  And  if  to  follow  thee — to 
sit  with  thee — to  be  near  thee^bring 
aught  of  evil  to  myself,  not  thee, — 
let  me  incur  the  evil  :  it  can  be  no- 
thing compared  to  the  agony  of  thy 
absence ! " 

She  looked  up  timidly  as  she  spoke, 
and  saw,  with  a  sort  of  terror,  that 
his  face  worked  with  emotions  which 
seemed  to  choke  his  auswer.  "  If," 
she  cried  passionately,  "  if  T  have  said 
what  pains  thee- — if  I  have  asked  what 
would  give  dishonour,  as  thou  callest 
it,  or  harm,  to  thyself,  forgive  me — 
I  knew  it  not — and  leave  me.  But  if 
it  were  not  of  thyself  that  thou  didst 
speak,  believe  that  thou  hast  done 
me  but  a  ci-uel  mercy.  Let  me  go 
with  thee,  I '  implora  !  I  have  no 
friend  here  :  no  one  loves  me.  I  hate 
the  faces  I  gaze  upon  ;  I  loathe  the 
voices  I  hear.  And,  were  it  for  no- 
thing else,  thou  remindest  me  of  him 
who  is  gone  : — thou  art  familiar  to 
me — every  look  of  thee  breathes  of 
my  home,  of  my  household  recollec- 
tions. Take  me  with  thee,  beloved 
stranger !  or  leave  me  to  die — I  will 
not  survive  thy  loss  ! " 

"  You  speak  of  your  father  :  know 
you  that,  were  I  to  grant  what  you, 
in  your  childish  innocence,  so  unthink- 
ingly request,  he  might  curse  me  from 
his  grave?" 

"0  God,  not  so! — mine  is  the 
prayer — be  mine  the  guilt,  if  guilt 
there  be.  But  is  it  not  unkinder  in 
thee  to  desert  his  daughter,  than  to 
protect  her  1 " 

There  was  a  great,  a  terrible  struggle 
in  Godolphin's  breast.     "  What,"  said 
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he,  scarcely  knowing  what  he  said,-' 
'  what  will  the  world  think  of  you  if 
you  fly  with  a  stranger]" 

"  There  is  no  world  to  me  but  thee! " 

"  What  will  your  uncle — your  rela- 
rtons  say  ? " 

"  I  care  not ;  for  I  shall  not  hear 
them." 

'•'No,  no;  this  must  not  he!"  said 
Godolphin,  proudly,  and  once  more 
conquering  himself.  "  Lucilla,  I 
would  give  up  every  other  dream  or 
hope  in  life  to  feel  that  I  might  re- 
quite this  devotion  by  passing  my  life 


with  thee  :  to  feel  that  I  might  grant 
what  thou  askest  without  wronging 
thy  innocence ;  but — but " 

"  You  love  me,  then !  You  love 
me ! "  cried  Lucilla,  joyously,  and 
alive  to  no  other  iuternretation  of  his 
words. 

Godolphin  was  transported  beyond 
himself;  and  clasping  Lucilla  in  his 
arms,  he  covered  her  cheeks,  her  lips, 
with  impassioned  and  burning  kisses; 
then  suddenly,  as  if  stung  by  soir.e 
irresistible  impulse,  he  tore  bi  ^f*!- 
away,  and  fled  from  the  spot 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


SHE    WEAKNESS    OF   ALL    VIRTUE    SPRINGING    ONLY    FROM    THE    FEELINGS. 


It  was  the  evening  before  Godolphin 
left  Rome.  As  he  was  entering  his 
palazzo  he  descried,  in  the  darkness, 
and  at  a  little  distance,  a  figure  wrap- 
ped in  a  mantle,  that  reminded  him  of 
Lucilla ; — ere  he  could  certify  himself, 
it  was  gone. 

On  entering  his  rooms,  he  looked 
eagerly  over  the  papers  and  notes  ou 
his  table :  he  seemed  disappointed 
with  the  result,  and  sat  himself  down 
in  moody  and  discontented  thought. 
He  had  written  to  Lucilla  the  day 
before,  a  long,  a  kind,  nay,  a  noble 
outpouring  of  his  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings. As  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
one  so  simple  in  her  experience,  yet 
so  wild  in  her  fancy,  he  explained  to 
her  the  nature  of  his  struggles  and 
his  self-sacrifice.  He  did  not  disguise 
from  her  that,  till  the  moment  of  her 
confession,  he  had  never  examined 
the  state  of  his  heart  towards  her; 
nor  that,  with  that  confession,  a  new 
and  ardent  train  of  sentiment  had 
been  kindled  within  him.  He  knew 
enough  of  women  to  be  aware,  that 
the  last  avowal  would  be  the  sweetest 
consolation  both  to  her  vanity  and 
her  heart.  He  assured  her  of  the 
promises  he  had  received  from  her 
relations  to  grant  her  the  liberty  and 
the  indulgence  that  her  early  and  un- 
restrained habits  required;  and,  in 
the  most  delicate  and  respectful  terms, 
he  enclosed  an  order  for  a  sum  of  money 
sufficient  at  any  time  to  command 
the  regard  of  those  with  whom  she 
lived,  or  to  enable  her  to  choose, 
should  she  so  desire,  (though  he  ad- 
vised her  not  to  adopt  such  a  measure, 
save  for  the   most   urgent  reasons.) 


another  residence.  "  Send  me  in  re- 
turn," he  said,  as  he  concluded,  "a 
lock  of  your  hair.  1  want  notliing  to 
remind  me  of  your  beauty  ;  but  I  want 
some  token  of  the  heart  of  whose 
affection  I  am  so  mournfully  proud. 
I  will  wear  it  as  a  charm  against  the 
contamination  of  that  world  of  which 
you  are  so  happily  ignorant — as  a 
memento  of  one  nature  beyond  the 
thought  of  self — as  a  surety  that,  in 
finding  within  this  base  and  selfish 
quarter  of  earth,  one  soul  so  warm, 
so  pure  as  yours,  I  did  not  deceive 
myself,  and  dream.  If  we  ever  meet 
again,  may  you  have  then  found  some 
one  happier  than  I  am,  and  in  his 
tenderness  have  forgotten  all  of  me 
save  one  kind  remembrance. — Beauti- 
ful and  dear  Lucilla,  adieu  !  If  I  have 
not  given  way  to  the  luxury  of  being 
beloved  by  you,  it  is  because  your  ge- 
nerous self  abandoment  has  awakened, 
within  a  heart  too  selfish  to  others  .i 
real  love  for  yourself." 

To  this  letter  Godolphin  had,  hour 
after  hour,  expected  a  reply.  He 
received  none — not  even  the  lock  of 
hair  for  which  he  had  pressed.  He  was 
disappointed — angry  with  Lucilla — 
dissatisfied  with  himself.  "  How  bit- 
terly," thought  he,  "the  wise  Saville 
would  smile  at  my  folly !  I  have 
renounced  the  bliss  of  possessing  this 
singular  and  beautiful  being ;  for 
whatl — a  scruple  which  she  cannot 
even  comprehend,  and  at  which,  in 
her  friendless  and  forlorn  state,  the 
most  starch  of  her  dissolute  country- 
women would  smile  as  a  ridiculous 
punctilio.  And,  in  truth,  had  1  fled 
hence  with  her,  should   I   not  have 
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made  her  1,liroui;liout  life  huiniier— far 
happier,  than  she  will  bo  now?  Nor 
woiiUl  she,  in  that  happiness,  have 
felt,  like  an  EngliBh  girl,  any  pang  of 
shame.  Here,  tlie  tie  would  have 
never  been  regarded  as  a  degradation  ; 
nor  does  she,  reeurring  to  the  simple 
laws  of  nature,  imagine  that  any  one 
could  so  regard  it.  Hesides,  inexpe- 
ricnee<l  as  she  is — the  ereatiire  of  im- 
puUe — will  she  not  fall  a  victim  to 
some  more  artful  and  less  generous 
lover? — to  some  one  who  in  her  inuo- 
eeiiee  will  see  only  forwardness;  and 
who,  far  from  protecting  her  as  I 
slmuld  have  done,  will  regard  her  but 
as  the  plaything  of  an  hour,  and  cast 
her  forth  the  moment  his  passion  is 
sated? — Sated!  0  bitter  thought, 
that  the  head  of  another  should  rest 
upon  that  bosom  now  so  wholly  mine  I 
After  all,  I  have,  in  vainly  adopting 
a  seeming  and  sounding  virtue, merely 
renounced  my  own  hapjiiness  to  leave 
her  to  the  chances  if  being  perma- 
nently rendered  unhajipy,  and  aban- 
doned to  want,  shame,  destitution,  by 
anotlier  I" 

These  disagreeable  and  regretful 
thoughts  were,  in  turn,  but  weakly 
combated  by  the  occasional  Belf- 
congratulation  that  belongs  to  a  just 
or  generous  act,  and  were  varied  by  a 
I.,  ^usand  conjectures — now  of  anxiety, 
now  of  anger— as  to  the  silence  of 
Lucilla.  Sometimes  he  thought — ])ut 
the  thought  oidy  glanced  partially 
across  him,  and  was  not  distinctly  ac- 
knowledged— that  she  might  seek  an 
interview  with  him  ere  he  departed  ; 
and  in  thiii  hope  he  did  not  retire  to 
rcKt  till  the  dawn  broke  over  the  ruins 
of  the  mitdily  and  breathless  city. 
He  then  fliirig  himself  on  a  sofa  with- 
out nndressiiig,  but  could  not  sleep, 
Biivc  in  short  and  broken  intervals. 

The  next  day,  he  put  off  his  depar- 
ture till  noon,  still  in  the  hope  of 
hearing  from  Lucilla,  but  in  vain,  lie 
could  not  flatter  himself  with  the 
hope  that  Lucilla  did   not  know  the 


exact  time  for  his  journey — he  had 
expressly  stated  it.  Sometimes  he 
conceived  the  notion  of  seeking  her 
again ;  but  he  knew  too  well  tlic 
weakness  of  his  generous  resolution; 
and,  though  infirm  of  thought,  was 
yet  virtuous  enough  in  act  not  to 
hazard  it  to  ccriaiii  defeat.  At  length, 
in  a  momentary  desperation,  and  mut- 
tering reproaches  on  Lucilla  for  her 
fickleness  and  inability  to  appreciate 
the  magnanimity  of  his  conduct,  he 
throw  himself  into  his  carriage,  and 
bade  adieu  to  Rome, 

As  every  grove  that  the  traveller 
passes  on  that  road  was  guarded  ouce 
by  a  nymph,  so  now  it  is  hallowed  by 
a  memory.  In  vain  the  air,  heavy 
with  death,  creeps  over  the  wood,  the 
rivulet,  and  the  shattered  tower; — 
the  mind  will  not  recur  to  the  risk  of 
its  ignoble  tenement;  it  flies  back; 
it  is  with  the  l';i8t!  A  subtle  and 
speechless  rapture  fills  and  exalts  the 
spirit.  There — far  to  the  West — 
spreads  that  purple  sea,  haunted  by  a 
million  reminiscences  of  glory  ;  there, 
the  mountains,  with  their  sharp  and 
snowy  crests,  rise  into  the  bosom  of 
the  heavens ;  on  that  plain,  the  pil- 
grim yet  hails  the  traditional  tond^  of 
the  Curiatii  and  those  immortal  Twins 
who  left  to  their  brother  the  glory  of 
conquest,  and  the  shame  by  which  it 
was  succeeded  :  around  the  Lake  oi' 
Ncn)i  yet  bloom  the  sacred  groves  by 
which  Diana  raised  Ilippolytus  again 
into  life.  Poetry,  Fable,  History, 
watch  over  the  land  :  it  is  a  sepulchre; 
Death  is  within  and  around  it;  Decay 
writes  defeature  upon  every  stone  ; — 
but  the  Past  sits  by  the  tomb  as  a 
mourning  angel ;  a  soul  breathes 
through  the  desolation  ;  a  voice  calls 
amidst  the  silence.  Every  age  that 
hath  passed  away  hath  left  a  ghost 
behind  it;  and  the  beautiful  land 
seems  like  that  imagined  clime  be- 
neath the  earth  in  which  man,  glo- 
rious though  it  be,  may  not  breathe 
and    live  —  but    which    is    populous 
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with  holy  phantoms  and  illustrious 
shades. 

On,  on  sped  Godolphin.  Night 
broke  over  him  as  he  traversed  the 
Pontine  Marshes.  There,  the  ma- 
laria broods  over  its  ranliest  venom  : 
solitude  hath  lost  the  soul  that  be- 
longed to  it :  all  life,  save  the  deadly 
fertility  of  corruption,  seems  to  have 
rotted  away  :  the  spirit  falls  stricken 
into  gloom ;  a  nightmare  weighs  upon 
the  breast  of  Nature ;  and  over  the 
wrecks  of  Time,  Silence  sits  motion- 
less in  the  arms  of  Death. 

He  arrived  at  Terracina,  and  retired 
to  rest.  His  sleep  was  filled  with 
fearful  dreams  :  he  woke,  late  at  noon, 
languid  and  dejected.  As  his  servant, 
who  had  lived  with  him  some  years, 
attended  him  in  rising,  Godolphin 
observed  on  his  countenance  that  ex- 
pression common  to  persons  of  his 
class  when  they  have  something  which 
they  wish  to  communicate,  and  are 
watching  their  opportunity. 

"Well,  Maiden!"  said  he,  "you 
look  important  this  morning :  what 
has  happened]" 

"  E — hem  !  Did  not  you  observe, 
sir,  a  carriage  behind  us  as  we  crossed 
the  marshes]  Sometimes  you  might 
just  see  it  at  a  distance,  in  tlie  moon- 
light." 

"  How  the  deuce  should  I,  being 
within  the  carriage,  see  behind  me  ] 
I  No ;  I  know  nothing  of  the  carriage  : 
whatofit?"' 

"  A  person  arrived  in  it,  sir,  a  little 
after  you — would  not  retire  to  bed — 
and  waits  you  in  your  sitting-room." 

"  A  person  !  what  person  ]  " 

"  A  lady,  sir, — a  young  lady ;"  said 
the  servant,  suppressing  a  smile.  | 

"  Good  heavens  !"  ejaculated  Godol- 
phin :  "  leave  me."    The  valet  obeyed, 

Godolphin,  not  for  a  moment  doubt- 
ing that  it  was  Lucilla  who  had  thus 
followed  him,  was  struck  to  the  heart 
by  this  proof  of  her  resolute  and  reck- 
less attachment.  In  any  other  woman, 
80  bold  a  measure  would,  it  is  true. 


have  revolted  his  fastidious  and  some- 
what English  taste.  But  in  Lucilla, 
all  that  might  have  seemed  immodest 
arose,  in  reality,  from  that  pure  and 
spotless  ignorance  which,  of  all  species 
of  modesty,  is  the  most  enchanting, 
the  most  dangerous  to  its  po.'^essor. 
The  daughter  of  loneliness  and  seclu- 
sion— estranged  wholly  from  all  fami- 
liar or  female  intercourse — rather 
bewildered  than  in  any  way  enlight- 
ened by  the  few  books  of  poetry,  or 
the  lighter  letters,  she  had  by  acci- 
dent read — the  sense  of  impropriety 
was  in  her  so  vague  a  sentiment, 
that  every  impulse  of  her  wild  and 
impassioned  character  effaced  and 
swept  it  away.  Ignorant  of  what  is 
due  to  the  reserve  of  the  sex,  and 
even  of  the  opinions  of  the  world — 
lax  as  the  Italian  world  is  on  matters 
of  love — she  only  saw  occasion  to 
glory  in  her  tenderness,  her  devotion, 
to  one  so  elevated  in  her  fancy  as  the 
English  stranger.  Nor  did  there — 
however  unconsciously  to  herself—- 
mingle  a  single  more  derogatory  or 
less  pure  emotion  with  her  fanatical 
worship. 

For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  few 
men  understand  the  real  natui'e  of  a 
girl's  love.  Arising  so  vividly  as  it 
does  from  the  imagination,  nothing 
that  the  mind  of  the  libertine  would 
impute  to  it  ever  (or  at  least  in  most 
rare  instances)  siiilies  its  weakness  or 
debases  its  folly.  I  do  not  say  the 
love  is  better  for  being  thus  solely 
the  creature  of  imagination :  I  say 
only,  so  it  is  in  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
hundred  instances  of  girlish  infatua- 
tion. In  later  life,  it  is  difierent :  iu 
the  experienced  woman,  forwardness 
is  always  depravity. 

With  trembling  steps  and  palpitat- 
ing heart,  Godolpiiin  sought  the  apart- 
ment in  which  he  expected  to  find 
Lucilla.  There,  in  one  corner  of  the 
room,  her  face  covered  with  her  man- 
tle, he  beheld  her:  he  hastened  to 
that  spot  ;  he  threw  himself  on  his 
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knees  before  her ;  with  a  timid  hand 
he  removed  the  covering  from  her 
face  ;  and  through  tears,  and  paleness, 
and  agitation,  his  heart  was  touched 
to  the  quiek  by  its  soft  and  loving 
expression. 

"  Wilt  thou  forgive  me  ?"  she  fal- 
tered,— •'  It  was  thine  own  letter  that 
brought  me  hither.  Now  leave  me, 
if  ihou  cabst ! " 

"Never,  never!"  cried  Godolphin, 
clasping  her  to  his  heart.  "  It  is 
fated,  and  I  resist  no  more.  Love, 
tend,  cherish  thee,  I  will  to  my  last 
hour.  I  will  be  all  to  thee  that  human 
ties  can  afford — father,  brother,  lover 

— all  but "    He  paused  ;  "all  but 

husband,"  whispered  his  conscience, 
but  he  silenced  its  voice. 

"  I  may  go  with  thee !"  said  Lucilla, 
in  wild  ecstasy:  that  was  her  only 
thought. 

As,  when  the  notion  of  escape  occurs 
to  the  insane,  their  insanity  appears 
to  cease ;  courage,  prudence,  caution, 
invention,  (faculties  which  they  knew 
not  in  sounder  health,)  flash  upon 
and  support  them  as  by  an  inspira- 
tion ;  so,  a  new  genius  had  seemed 
breathed  into  Lucilla  by  the  idea  of 
rejoining  Godolphin.  She  imagined 
— not  without  justice — that,  could  she 
throw  in  the  wa}'  of  her  return  home 
an  obstacle  of  that  worldly  nature 
which  he  seemed  to  dread  she  should 
encounter,  his  chief  rejison  for  resist- 
ing her  attachment  would  be  removed. 
Encouraged  by  this  thought,  and  more 
than  ever  transported  by  her  love  since 
he  had  expressed  a  congenial  senti- 
ment ;  excited  into  emulation  by  the 
generous  tone  of  his  letter,  and  soft- 
ened into  yet  deeper  weakness  by  its 
tenderness  ; — she  had  resolved  upon 
the  bold  Hicp  she  adopted.  A  vetlu- 
riwj  lived  near  the  gate  of  St.  Sebas- 
tian :  she  had  sought  him  ;  and  at 
sight  of  the  money  which  Godolphin 
had  sent  her,  the  Vfl/uriiio  willingly 
agreed  to  transport  her  to  whatever  | 
point  on  the  road  to  Naples  she  miiilit  | 


desire — nay,  even  to  keep  pace  with 
the  more  rapid  method  of  travelling 
which  Godolphin  pursued.  Eai'ly  on 
the  morning  of  his  departure,  she  had 
sought  her  station  within  sight  of 
Godolj>hin'&  palazzo  ;  and  ten  minutes 
after  his  departure  the  vcttui'ino  bore 
her,  delighted  but  trembling,  on  the 
same  road.  The  Italians  are  ordi- 
narily good-natured,  especially  when 
they  are  paid  for  it ;  and  courteous 
to  females,  especially  if  they  have  any 
suspicion  of  the  influence  of  the  belle 
pension.  The  vetturino's  foresight 
had  supplied  the  deficiencies  of  her 
inexperience  :  he  had  reminded  her 
of  the  necessity  of  procuring  her 
passport ;  and  he  undertook  that  all 
other  difficulties  should  solely  devolve 
on  him.  And  thus  Lucilla  was  now 
under  the  same  roof  with  one  for 
whom,  indeed,  she  was  unaware  of 
the  sacrifice  she  made ;  but  whom, 
despite  of  all  that  clouded  and  sepa- 
rated their  after-lot,  she  loved  to  the 
last,  with  a  love  as  reckless  and  strong 
as  then — a  love  passing  the  love  of 
woman,  and    defying    the    common 

ordinances  of  time, 

*  *  *  « 


On  the  blue  waters  that  break  with 
a  deep  and  far  voice  along  the  rocks 
of  that  delicious  shore,  above  which 
the  mountain  that  rises  behind  Terra- 
cina  scatters  to  the  air  the  odours  of 
the  citron  and  the  orange — on  that 
sounding  and  immemorial  sea  the 
stars,  like  the  hopes  of  a  brighter 
world  upon  the  darkness  and  unrest 
of  life,  shone  down  with  a  solemn  but 
tender  light.  On  that  shore  stood  Lu- 
cilla and  he — the  wandering  stranger 
—  in  whom  she  had  hoarded  the  peace 
and  the  hopes  of  earth.  Hers  was  the 
first  and  purple  flush  of  the  love  which 
has  attained  its  object ;  that  sweet 
and  quiet  fulness  of  content-  that 
heavenly,  all-subduing  and  subdued 
delight,  with  which  the  heart  slum 
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b^re  in  the  excess  of  its  own  rapture.  ^ 
Care— the  forethought  of  change— j 
even  the  shadowy  and  vague  mourn- 
fulness  of  passion  — are  felt  not  in 
those  voluptuous  but  tranquil  mo- 
ments. Like  the  waters  that  rolled, 
deep  and  eloquent,  before  her,  every 
feeling  within  was  but  the  mirror  of 
an  all-gentle  and  cloudless  heaven. 
Her  head  half  declined  upon  the 
breast  of  her  young  lover,  she  caught 
the  beating  of  his  heart,  and  in  it 
heard  all  the  sounds  of  what  was  now 
become  to  her  the  world. 

And  still  and  solitary  deepened 
around  them  the  mystic  and  lovely 
night.  How  divine  was  that  sense 
and  consciousness  of  solitude!  how, 
as  it  thrilled  within  them,  they  clung 
closer  '.0  each  other !  Theirs  as  yet 
was  that  blissful  and  uusated  time 
when  the  touch  of  their  hands,  clasped 
together,  wa*  in  itself  a  happiness  of 


emotion  too  deep  for  words.  And 
ever,  as  his  eyes  sought  hers,  the  tears 
which  the  sensitiveness  of  her  frame, 
the  very  luxury  of  her  overflowing 
heart,  called  forth,  glittered  in  the 
tranquil  stars  a  moment  and  were 
kissed  away.  "Do  not  look  up  to 
heaven,  my  love,"  whispered  Godol- 
phin,  "  lest  thou  shouldst  think  of 
any  world  but  this  !" 

Poor  Lucilla!  will  any  one  who 
idly  glances  over  this  page  sympa- 
thise one  moment  with  the  springs  of 
thy  brief  joys  and  thj'^liniter  sorrow! 
The  page  on  which,  in  stamping  a 
record  of  thee,  1  would  fain  retain  thy 
memory  from  oblivion  ;  that  page  is 
an  emblem  of  thyself ;— a  short  exist- 
ence,—confounded  with  the  herd  to 
which  it  has  no  resemblance,  and 
then,  amidst  the  rush  and  tumult  of 
the  world,  forgotten  and  cast  av-ay 
for  ever ! 


no 
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BETTTKN  TO  LAD?  ERPINGHAM.— LA],y  ERPINGHAM  PALLS  ILL.— LORD  ERPINGHAM 
RESOLVES  TO  GO  ABROAD. —PLUTARCH  UPON  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS  —PARTY 
AT  ERPINGHAM  HOUSE.— SAVILLE  ON  SOCIETY  AND  THE  TASTE  FOR  THB 
LITTLE.-DAVID  MANDEVILLE.-WOMEN,  THEIR  INFLUENCE  AND  EDUCATION 
THE    NECESSITY    OP    AN   OBJECT. RELIGION. 


As,  after  a  long  dream,  we  rise  to  the 
occupations  of  life,  even  so,  with  an 
awakening  and  more  active  feeling,  I 
return  from  characters  removed  from 
the  ordinary  world— like  Volktman* 
and  his  daughter— to  the  brilliant 
heroine  of  my  narrative. 

There  is  a  certain  tone  about  Lon- 
don society  which  enfeebles  the  mind 
without  exciting  it;  and  this  state  of 
temperament,  more  than   all  others, 
engenders   satiety.      In   classes    that 
border  upon  the  highest  this  effect  is 
less   evident;  f)r  in  them— there  is  | 
some  object  to  contend  for.     Fashion 
gives   them   an  inducement.      They 
struggle  to  emulate  the  ton  of  their 
superiors.   It  is  an  ambition  of  trifles, 
it  is  true ;  but  it  is  still  ambition.    It 
frets,  it  irritates,  but  it  keeps  them 
alive.     The  great  are  the  true  victims 
of  ennui.     The   more   firmly   seated 
their  rank,  the  more  established  their 
position,  the  more  their  life  stagnates 
into  insipidity.    Constance  was  at  the 
height  of  her  wishes.     No  one  was  so 


*  After  all,  an  astrologer— n.iy,  a  cabalist 
—18  not  so  monstrous  a  prodigy  in  tl)e  nine- 
teenth century  !  In  tlie  year  KiOl ,  Lacking, 
ton  published  a  qunrto.  entitled,  <•  Magus: 
a  Complete  System  of  Occult  Philosophy  • 
treating  of  Alchemy,  the  Cab^ilistic  Ait' 
Natural  and  Celestijil  Magic,"  <to.— and  a 
very  impudent  publication  it  is  too.  That 
Raphael  should  put  forth  astrological  ma- 
nuals is  not  a  proof  of  his  belief  in  the  j 
science  he  professes;  but  that  it  should' 
answer  to  llaphael  to  put  them  forth,  shows  | 
a  t«dency  to  belief  in  his  purchasers. 


courted,  so  adored.     One  after  one, 
she   had    humbled  and  subdued   all 
those  who,  before  her  marriage,  had 
trampled  on  her  pride— or,  who  after 
it,  had  resisted    her    pretensions:  a 
look  from  her  had  become  a  triumph, 
and  a  smile  conferred  a  rank  on  its 
receiver.  But  this  empire  palled  upon 
her :  of  too  large  a  mind  to  be  satis- 
fied with  petty  pleasures  and  unreal 
distinctions,  she  .still  felt   the   some- 
thing of  life  was  wanting.     She  was 
not  blessed  or  cursed  (as  it  may  be) 
with  cliildren,  and  she  had  no  com 
panioii  in  her  husband.    ■  There  might 
be  times  in  which  she  regretted   he' 
choice,  dazzling  as  it  had  proved  ;— 
but  she  complained  not  of  sorrow,  but 
monotony. 

Political  intrigue  could  not  fill  up  the 
vacuum  of  wiiich  Constance  daily  com- 
I  plained  ;  and  of  private  intrigue,  the 
then  purity  of  her  nature  was  incapa- 
ble. When  people  have  really  nothing 
to  do,  they  generally  fall  ill  upon  it ; 
and  at  length,  the  rich  colour  grew 
faint  upon  Lady  Erpinghani's  check  : 
her  form  wasted;  the  physicians  hinted 
at   consumption,   and    recommended 
I  a  warmer  clime.     Lord    Erpingham 
seized   at   the   propo.sition ;    he   was 
fond   of  Italy;    he  was   bored   with 
England. 

Very  stupid  people  often  becomo 
very  musical :  it  is  a  sort  of  pretea 
sion  to  intellect  that  suits  their  capa- 
cities. Plutarch  says  somewhere, 
that   the    best   musical    instrumootB 
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are  made  from  the  jaw-bones  of  asses. 
Plutarch  never  made  a  more  sensible 
observation.  Lord  Erpingham  had 
of  late  taken  greatly  to  operas  :  he 
talked  of  writing  one  himself;  and 
not  being  a  performer,  he  consoled 
himself  by  becoming  a  patron.  Italy, 
therefore,  presented  to  him  manifold 
captivations — he  thought  of  fiddling, 
but  he  talked  only  of  his  wife's  health. 
Amidst  the  regrets  of  the  London 
world,  (hey  made  their  arrangements, 
and  prc|  m  ud  to  set  out  at  the  end  of 
the  season  for  the  land  of  Paganini 
and  Julius  Caesar. 

Two  nights  before  their  departure. 
Lady  Erpingham  gave  a  farewell 
party  to  her  more  intimate  acquaint- 
ance. Saville,  who  always  contrived 
to  be  well  with  every  one  who  was 
worth  the  trouble  it  cost  him,  was  of 
course  among  the  guests.  Years  had 
somewhat  scathed  him  sijice  he  last 
appeared  on  our  stage.  Women  had 
ceased  to  possess  much  attraction  for 
his  jaded  eyes  :  gaming  and  specula- 
tion had  gradually  spread  over  the 
tastes  once  directed  to  other  pursuits. 
His  vivacity  had  deserted  him  in 
great  measure,  as  years  and  infirmity 
began  to  stagnate  and  knot  up  the 
current  of  his  veins ;  but  conversa- 
tion still  possessed  for  and  derived 
from  him  its  wonted  attraction.  The 
sparkling  jeu  d'esprit  had  only 
sobered  down  into  the  quiet  sarcasm  ; 
and  if  his  wit  rippled  less  freshly 
to  the  breeze  of  the  present  moment, 
it  was  coloured  more  richly  by  the 
glittering  sands  which  rolled  down 
from  the  experience  that  oversha- 
dowed the  current.  For  the  wisdom 
of  the  worldly  is  like  the  moun- 
tains that,  sterile  without,  conceal 
within  them  unprofitable  ore:  only 
the  filings  and  particles  escape  to  the 
daylight  and  sparkle  in  the  wave: 
-he  rest  wastes  idly  within.  The 
Pactolus  takes  but  the  sand-drifts 
from  the  hoards  lost  to  use  in  the 
Tmolus. 


"  And  how,"  said  Saville,  seating 
himself  by  Lady  Erpingham. — "  how 
shall  we  bear  London  when  you  are 
gone  ]  When  society — the  everlast- 
ing draught — had  begun  to  pall  upou 
us,  you  threw  your  pearl  into  the 
cup ;  and  now  we  are  grown  so  luxu- 
rious, that  we  shall  never  bear  the 
wine  without  the  pearl." 

"  But  the  pearl  gave  no  taste  to  the 
wine  :  it  only  dissolved  itself — idlj', 
and  in  vain." 

"Ah,  my  dear  Lady  Erpingham, 
the  dullest  of  us,  having  once  seen  the 
pearl,  could  at  least  imagine  that  we 
were  able  to  appreciate  the  subtleties 
of  its  influence.  Where,  in  this  little 
world  of  tedious  realities,  can  we  find 
anything  even  to  imagine  about,  when 
you  abandon  us]" 

"  Kay  !  do  you  conceive  that  1  am 
so  ignorant  of  the  frame-work  of 
society  as  to  suppose  that  I  shall  not 
be  easily  replaced  ?  King  succeeds 
king,  without  reference  to  the  merits 
of  either:  so,  in  London,  idol  follows 
idol,  though  one  be  of  jewels  and  the 
other  of  brass.  Perhaps,  when  I 
return,  I  shall  find  you  kneeling  to 

the  dull  Lady  A ,  or  worshipping 

the  hideous  Lady  Z ." 

"  Le  temps  assez  souvent  a  rendu  legitime 
Ce  qui  sembloit  d'abord  lie  se  pouvoir 
sans  crime.; " 

answered  Saville,  with  a  mock-heroic 
air.  "The  fact  is,  that  we  are  an 
indolent  people  ;  the  person  who  suc- 
ceeds the  most  with  us  has  but  to  push 

the  most.    You  know  how  Mrs. , 

in  spite  of  her  red  arms,  her  red  gown, 
her  city  pronuiiciation,  and  her  city 
connexions,  managed — by  dint  of  per- 
severance alone — to  become  a  di.s- 
penser  of  consequence  to  the  very 
countesses  whom  she  at  first  could 
scarcely  coax  into  a  courtesy.  The 
person  who  can  stand  ridicule  and 
rudeness  has  only  to  desire  to  beeome 
the  fashion  —  she  or  he  must  be  so 
sooner  or  later." 

"  Of  the  immutability  of  one  th'ng 
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among  all  the  changes  I  may  witness 
on  my  return,  at  least  I  am  certain : 
no  one  still  will  dare  to  think  for 
himself.  The  great  want  of  each 
individual  is,  the  want  of  an  opinion  ! 
For  instance, — who  judges  of  a  pic- 
ture from  his  own  knowledge  of 
painting  ]    Who    does    not  wait   to 

hear  what  Mr. ,  or  Lord , 

(one  of  the  six  or  seven  privileged 
connoisseurs,)  says  of  it]  Na,y,  not 
only  the  fate  of  a  single  picture,  but 
of  a  whole  school  of  painting,  depends 
upon  the  caprice  of  some  one  of  the 
self-elected  dictators.     The   King,  or 

the  Duke  of ,  has  but  to  love  the 

Dutch  school  and  ridicule  the  Italian, 
and  behold  a  Raphael  will  not  sell, 
and  a  Teniers  rises  into  infinite  value ! 
Dutch  representations  of  candlesticks 
and  boors  are  sought  after  with  the 
most  rapturous  delight ;  the  most 
disagreeable  objects  of  nature  become 
the  most  worshipped  treasures  of  art; 
and  we  emulate  each  other  in  testi- 
fying our  exaltation  of  taste  by  con- 
tending for  the  pictured  vulgarities 
by  which  taste  itself  is  the  most  essen- 
tially degraded.  In  fact,  too,  the 
meaner  the  object,  the  more  certain 
it  is  with  us  of  becoming  the  rage. 
In  the  theatre,  we  run  after  the  farce  ; 
in  painting,  we  worship  the  Dutch 
school ;  in " 

"Literature?"  said  Savi lie. 

"  No  ! — our  literature  still  breathes 
of  something  noble  ;  but  why  I  Be- 
cause books  do  not  always  depend 
upon  a  clique.  A  book,  in  oi-der  to 
succeed,  does  not  require  the  opinion 
of  Mr.  Saville  or  Lady  Erpingham  so 
much  as  a  picture  or  a  ballet." 

"  I  am  not  sure  of  that,"  answered 
Saville,  as  he  withdrew  presently 
afterwards  to  a  card-table,  to  share  in 
the  premeditated  plunder  of  a  young 
banker,  who  was  proud  of  the  honour 
of  being  ruined  by  persons  of  i-ank. 

In  another  part  of  the  rooms,  Con- 
stance found  a  certain  old  philoso- 
pher, wUom  I  will  call  David  Man- 


deville.  There  was  something  about 
this  man  that  always  charmed  those 
who  had  sense  enough  to  be  discon- 
tented with  the  ordinary  inhabitants 
of  the  Microcosm, — Society.  The  ex- 
pression of  his  countenance  was  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  others  :  there  was 
a  breathing  goodness  in  his  face — an 
expansion  of  mind  on  his  forehead. 
You  perceived  at  once  that  he  did 
not  live  among  tritlers,  nor  agitate 
himself  with  trifles.  Serenity  beamed 
from  his  look — but  it  was  the  serenity 
of  thought.  Constance  sat  down  by 
him. 

"  Are  you  not  sorry,"  said  Mande- 
ville,  "  to  leave  England  ?  You,  who 
have  made  yourself  the  centre  of  a 
circle  which,  for  the  varieties  of  its 
fascination,  has  never  perhaps  been 
equalled  in  this  country  1  Wealth — 
rank— even  wit — others  might  assem- 
ble round  them :  but  none  ever  before 
convened  into  one  splendid  galaxy  all 
who  were  eminent  in  art,  famous  in 
letters,  wise  in  polities,  and  even  (for 
who  but  you  were  ever  above  rival- 
ship  1)  attractive  in  beauty.  I  should 
have  thought  it  easier  for  us  to  fly 
from  the  Armida,  than  for  the  Armida 
to  renounce  the  scene  of  her  enchant- 
ment— the  scene  in  which  De  Stael 
bowed  to  the  charms  of  her  conver- 
sation, and  Byron  celebrated  those  of 
her  person." 

We  may  conceive  the  spell  Con- 
stance had  cast  around  her,  when 
even  philosophy  (and  Mandeville  of 
all  philosophers)  had  learned  to  flat- 
ter :  but  his  flattery  was  sincerity. 

"  Alas ! "  said  Constance,  sighing, 
"  even  if  your  compliment  were  alto- 
gether true,  you  have  mentioned 
nothing  that  should  cost  me  regret. 
Vanity  is  one  source  of  happiness, 
but  it  does  not  suffice  to  recompense 
us  for  the  absence  of  all  others.  In 
leaving  England,  I  leave  the  scene  of 
everlasting  weariness:  I  am  the  victim 
of  a  ft^eling  of  sameness,  and  I  look 
with  hope  to  the  prospect  of  change." 
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"  Poor  tiling  ! "  said  the  old  philo- 
sopher, gazing  mournfully  on  a  crea- 
ture who,  so  resplendent  with  advan- 
tages, yet  felt  the  crumpled  rose-leaf 
more  than  the  luxury  of  the  couch. 
"  Wherever  you  go,  the  same  polished 
society  will  present  to  you  the  same 
monotony.  AH  courts  are  alike:  men 
have  change  in  action;  but  to  women 
of  your  rank,  all  scenes  are  alike. 
You  must  not  look  without  for  an 
object — you  must  create  one  within. 
To  be  happy  we  must  render  our- 
selves independent  of  others." 

"  Like  all  philosophers,  you  advise 
the  Impossible,"  said  Constance. 

"  How  so  ]  Have  not  the  gene- 
rality of  your  sex  their  peculiar 
object]  One  has  the  welfare  of  her 
children  ;  another  the  interest  of  her 
husband;  a  third  makes  a  passion  of 
economy ;  a  fourth  of  extravagance ; 
a  fifth  of  fashion ;  a  sixth  of  solitude. 
Your  friend  yonder  is  always  em- 
ployed in  nursing  her  own  health: 
hypochondria  supplies  her  with  an 
object;  she  is  really  happy,  because 
she  fancies  herself  ill.  Every  one 
you  name  has  an  object  in  life  that 
drives  away  ennui,  save  yourself." 

"  I  have  one  tou,"  said  Constance, 
smiling,  "  but  it  does  not  fill  up  all 
the  spaces  of  time.  The  intervals 
between  the  acts  are  longer  than  the 
acts  themselves." 

"  Is  your  object  religion  1 "  asked 
Maudeville,  simply. 

Constance  was  startled  :  the  ques- 
tion was  novel.  "  I  fear  not,"  said 
she,  after  a  moment's  hesitation,  and 
frith  a  downcast  face. 

"As  I  thought,"  returned  Mande- 
ville.  "  Now  listeii.  The  reason  why 
you  feel  weariness  more  than  those 
around  you,  is  solely  because  your 
mind  is  more  expansive.  Small 
minds  easily  find  objects :  trifles 
amuse  them  ;  but  a  high  soul  covets 
things  beyond  its  daily  reach  ;  trifles 
jccupy  its  aim  mechanically ;  the 
whought  still  wanders  restless.     This 
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is  the  case  with  you.  Your  intel- 
lect preys  upon  itself.  You  woulJ 
have  been  happier  if  your  rank  had 
been  less  ;  "  Constance  winced  —(she 
thought  of  Godolphin ;)  "  for  then 
you  would  have  been  ambitious,  and 
aspired  to  the  very  raak  that  now 
palls  upon  you."  Mandeville  con- 
tinued— 

"  You  women  are  at  once  debarred 
from  public  life,  and  yet  influence  it 
You  are  the  prisoners,  and  yet  the 
despots  of  society.  Have  you  talents ' 
it  is  criminal  to  indulge  them  in 
public  :  and  thus,  as  talent  cannot  be 
stifled,  it  is  misdirected  in  private  : 
j'ou  seek  ascendancy  over  your  own 
limited  circle  ;  and  what  should  have 
been  genius,  degenerates  into  cun- 
ning. Brought  up  from  your  cradles 
to  dissembling,  your  most  beautiful 
emotions — your  finest  principles,  are 
always  tinctured  with  artifice.  As 
your  talents,  being  stripped  of  their 
wings,  are  driven  to  creep  along  the 
earth,  and  imbibe  its  mire  and  clay ; 
so  are  your  aflTections  perpetually 
checked  and  tortured  into  conven- 
tional paths,  and  a  spontaneous  feeling 
is  punished  as  a  deliberate  crime. 
You  are  untaught  the  broad  and 
sound  principles  of  life  :  all  that  you 
know  of  morals  are  its  decencies  and 
forms.  Thus  you  are  incapable  of 
estimating  the  public  virtues  and  the 
public  deficiencies  of  a  brother  or  a 
son ;  and  one  reason  why  we  have  no 
Brutus,  is  because  you  have  no  Portia. 
Turkey  has  its  seraglio  for  the  person ; 
but  Custom,  in  Europe,  has  also  a 
seraglio  for  the  mind." 

Constance  smiled  at  the  philoso- 
pher's passion  ;  but  she  was  a  woman, 
and  she  was  moved  by  it. 

"  Perhaps,"  said  she,  "  in  the  pro- 
gress of  events,  the  state  of  the 
women  may  be  improved  as  well  a* 
that  of  the  men." 

"  Doubtless,  at  some  future  stage  erf" 
the  world.  And  believe  me.  Lady  Erp. 
ingham,  politician  and  schemer  as  yon 
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are,  that,  no  legislative  reform  alone 
■will  improve  mankind :  it  is  the  social 
state  which  requires  reformation." 

"  But  you  asked  me  some  minutes 
"jince,"  said  Constance,  after  a  pause, 
*if  the  object  of  my  pursuit  was 
religion.  I  disappointed  but  not  sur- 
prised you  by  my  answer." 

"Yes:  you  grieved  me,  becaiise,  in 
our  case,  religion  would  alone  fill 
..he  dreary  vacuum  of  your  time. 
For,  with  your  enlarged  and  culti- 
vated mind,  you  would  not  view  the 
grandest  of  earthly  questions  in  a 
narrow  and  sectarian  light.  You 
would  not  think  religion  consisted  in 
a  sanctified  demeanour,  in  an  osten- 
tatious alms-giving,  in  a  harsh  judg- 
ment of  all  without  the  pale  of  your 
opinions.  You  would  behold  in  it  a 
I'cnign  and  harmonious  system  of 
morality,  which  takes  from  ceremony 
enough  not  to  render  it  tedious  but  im- 
pressive. The  school  of  the  Bavles 
and  A'^oltaires  is  annihilated.  Men 
begin  now  to  feel  that  to  philosophise 
is  not  to  sneer.  In  Doubt,  we  are 
stopped  short  at  every  outlet  beyond 
the  Sensual.  In  Belief,  lies  the  secret 
Oi'  all  our  valuable  exertion.  Two 
sentiments  are  enough  to  preserve 
even  the  idlest  temper  from  stagna- 
tion— a  desire  and  a  hope.  What 
then  can  we  say  of  the  desire  to  be 
useful,  and  the  hope  to  be  immortaU" 

This  was  language  Constance  had 
not  often  heard  before,  nor  was  it 
frequent  in  the  lips  of  him  who  now 
uttered  it.  But  an  interest  in  the 
fate  and  happineaa  of  one  in  whom  he 


saw  so  much  to  admire,  had  made 
Mandeville  anxious  that  she  should 
entertain  some  principle  which  he 
could  also  esteem.  And  there  was  a 
fervour,  a  sincerity,  in  his  voice  and 
manner,  that  thrilled  to  the  very 
heart  of  Lady  Erpingham.  She 
pressed  his  hand  in  silence.  She 
tliought  afterwards  over  his  words; 
but  worldly  life  is  not  easily  aecessi- 
lile  to  any  lasting  impressions  save 
those  of  vanity  and  love.  Religion 
has  two  sources;  the  habit  of  early 
years,  or  the  process  of  after  thought. 
But  to  Constance  had  not  been  fated 
the  advantage  of  the  first ;  and  how 
can  deep  thought  of  another  world 
be  a  favourite  employment  with  the 
scheming  woman  of  this? 

This  is  the  only  time  that  Mande- 
ville appears  in  this  work :  a  type  of 
the  rarity  of  the  intervention  of  reli- 
gious wisdom  on  the  scenes  of  real 
life ! 

"  By  the  way,"  said  Saville,  »e,  in 
departing,  he  encountered  Constance 
by  the  door,  and  made  his  final 
adieus ;  "  by  the  way,  yoii  will  per- 
haps meet,  somewhere  in  Italy,  my 
old  young  fiiend,  Percy  Godolphin. 
He  has  not  been  pleased  to  prate  of  his 
whereabout  to  me;  but  I  hear  that  he 
has  been  seen  lately  at  Naples." 

Constance  coloured,  and  her  heart 
beat  violently ;  but  she  answered  in- 
differently, and  turned  away. 

The  next  morning  they  set  off  for 
Italy.  But  within  one  week  from 
that  day,  what  a  change  awaited 
Constance ! 
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CHAPTER  XXXIV. 


iHBITION    VINDICATED. — THE     HOME    OF    GODOLPHIN    AND    LTJCILLA. — LUOILLA  S 

MIND. THE     EFFECT    OF   HAPPY    LOVE     ON     FEMALE    TALENT. THE     EVE   OP 

FAREWELL. LUCILLA    ALONE. TEST    OF    A    WOMAN's    AFFECTION. 


0  MUOE  ABUSED  and  highly-slandered 
passion! — Passion  rather  of  the  soul 
than  the  heart :  hateful  to  the  pseudo- 
moralist,  but  viewed  with  favouring, 
though  not  undiscriminating  eyes  by 
the  true  philosopher  :  bright-winged 
and  august  ambition!  It  is  well  for 
fools  to  revile  thee,  because  thou  art 
liable,  like  other  utilities,  to  abuse ! 
The  wind  uproots  the  oak^ — but  for 
every  oak  it  uproots,  it  scatters  a 
thousand  acorns.  Lwon  embraced 
the  cloud,  but  from  the  embrace 
sprang  a  hero.  Thou,  too,  hast  thy 
fits  of  violence  and  storm  ;  but  with- 
out thee,  life  would  stagnate  : — thou, 
too,  embracest  thy  clouds  ;  but  even 
thy  clouds  have  the  demigods  for 
their  oflspring  ! 

It  was  the  great  and  prevailing 
misfortune  of  Godolphin's  life,  that  he 
had  early  taught  himself  to  be  supe- 
rior to  exertion.  His  talents,  there- 
fore, only  preyed  on  himself;  and 
Instead  of  the  vigorous  and  daring 
actor  of  the  world,  he  was  alternately 
the  indolent  sensualist  or  the  solitary 
dreamer.  He  did  not  view  the  stir 
of  the  great  Babel  as  a  man  with  a 
wholesome  mind  should  do ;  and  thus 
from  his  infirmities  we  draw  a  moral. 
The  moral  is  not  the  worse,  iu  that  it 
opposes  the  trite  moralities  of  those 
who  would  take  from  action  its  mo- 
tive: the  men  of  genius,  who  are  not 
also  men  of  ambition,  are  either  hu- 
morists, or  visionaries,  or  hypochon- 
driacs. 

By  the  side  of  one  of  the  Italian 
Jakes.  Godolphin  and   Lucilla  fixed 


their  abode ;  and  here  the  young 
idealist  for  some  time  imagined  him- 
self happy.  Never  until  now  so  fond 
of  nature  as  of  cities,  he  gave  himself 
up  to  the  enchantment  of  the  Eden 
around  him.  He  spent  the  long 
sunny  hours  of  noon  on  the  smooth 
lake,  or  among  the  sheltering  trees  by 
which  it  was  encircled.  The  scenes 
he  had  witnessed  in  the  world  became 
to  him  the  food  of  quiet  meditation, 
and  for  the  first  time  in  his  life, 
thought  did  not  weary  him  with  its 
sameness. 

When  his  steps  turned  homeward, 
the  anxious  form  of  Lucilla  waited 
for  him  :  her  eye  brightened  at  his 
approach,  her  spirit  escaped  restraint 
and  bounded  into  J03' :  and  Godol 
phin,  touched  by  her  delight,  became 
eager  to  witness  it;  he  felt  the  magnet 
of  a  Home.  Yet  as  the  first  enthu- 
siasm of  passion  died  away,  he  could 
not  but  be  sensible  that  Lucilla  was 
scarcely  a  companion.  Her  fancy  was 
indeed  lively,  and  her  capacity  acute  : 
but  experience  had  set  a  confined 
limit  to  her  ideas.  She  had  nothing 
save  love,  and  a  fitful  temperament, 
upon  which  she  could  draw  for  con- 
versation. Those  whose  education 
debars  them  from  deriving  instruc- 
tion from  things,  have  in  general  the 
power  to  extract  amusement  from 
persons : — they  can  talk  of  the  ridi- 
culous Mrs.  So-and-so,  or  the  absurd 
Mr.  Blank.  But  our  lovers  saw  no 
society;  and  thus  their  commune  was 
thrown  entirely  on  their  internal 
resources. 
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There  was  always  that  in  the  pecu- 
liar mind  of  Godolphin  which  was 
inclined  towards  ideas  too  refined  and 
subtile  even  for  persons  of  cultivated 
intellect.  If  Constance  could  scarcely 
comprehend  the  tone  of  his  character, 
we  may  believe  that  to  Lucilla  he 
was  wholly  a  mystery.  This,  perhaps, 
enhanced  hr  love,  but  the  consciou.s- 
ness  of  it  disappointed  his.  He  felt 
that  what  lie  considered  the  noblest 
fiiculties  he  possessed  were  unappre- 
ciated. He  was  sometimes  angry  with 
Lucilla  that  she  loved  only  those 
qualities  in  his  character  which  he 
shared  with  the  rest  of  mankind. 
His  speculative  and  Hamlet  like  tem- 
per— (let  us  here  take  Goethe's  view 
of  Hamlet,  and  combine  a  certain 
weakness  with  the  finer  traits  of  the 
royal  dreamer) — perpetually  deserted 
tlie  solid  world,  and  flew  to  aerial 
creations.  He  could  not  appreciate 
the  present.  Had  Godolphin  loved 
Lucilla  as  he  once  thought  that  he 
should  love  her,  the  beauties  of  her 
tharacter  would  have  blinded  him  to 
rts  defects  ;  but  his  passion  had  been 
too  sudden  to  be  thoroughly  grounded. 
It  had  arisen  from  the  knowledge  of 
her  affection — not  grown  step  by  step 
from  the  natural  bias  of  his  own. 
Between  the  interval  of  liking  and 
possession,  love  (to  be  durable)  should 
pass  through  many  stages.  The  doubt, 
the  fear,  the  first  pressure  of  the  hand, 
the  first  kiss,  each  should  be  an  epoch 
for  remembrance  to  cling  to.  In 
moments  of  after  coolness  or  anger, 
the  mind  should  fly  from  the  sated 
present  to  the  million  tender  and 
freshening  associations  of  the  past. 
With  these  associations  the  aflTection 
renews  its  youth.  How  vast  a  store 
of  melting  reflections,  how  countless 
an  accumulation  of  the  spells  that 
preserve  constancy,  does  that  love 
forfeit,  in  which  the  memory  only 
commences  with  possession. 

And  the  more  delicate  and  thought- 
ful our  nature,  the  more  powerful  are 


these  associations.  Do  they  not  con- 
stitute the  immense  diflference  be- 
tween the  lo\  e  and  the  intrigue?  All 
things  that  savour  of  youth  make  oui 
most  exquisite  sensations,  whether  to 
experience,  or  recall ; — thus,  in  the 
seasons  of  the  year,  we  prize  the 
spring;  and  in  the  efTusioua  of  the 
heart,  the  courtship. 

Beautiful,  too,  and  tender — wild 
and  fresh  in  her  tenderness  —  as 
Lucilla  was,  there  was  that  in  her  cha- 
racter, in  addition  to  her  want  of 
education,  which  did  not  wholly  ac- 
cord with  Godolphin's  preconception 
of  the  being  his  fancy  had  conjured 
up.  His  calm  and  profound  nature 
desired  one  in  whom  he  could  not  only 
confide,  but,  as  it  were,  repose.  Thus 
one  great  charm  that  had  attracted 
him  to  Constance  was  the  evenness 
and  smoothness  of  her  temper.  But 
the  self-formed  mind  of  Lucilla  was 
ever  in  a  bright,  and  to  him  a  weary- 
ing  agitation ; — tears  and  .smiles  per- 
petu  illy  chased  each  other.  Not 
comprehending  his  character,  but 
thinking  only  and  wholly  of  him, 
she  distracted  herself  with  conjectures 
and  suspicions,  which  she  was  too 
ingenuous  and  too  impassioned  to 
conceal.  After  watching  him  for 
hours,  she  woulil  weep  that  he  did 
not  turn  from  his  books  or  his  revery 
to  search  also  for  her,  with  eyes 
equally  yearning  and  tender  as  her 
own.  The  fear  in  absence,  the  ab- 
sorbed devotion  when  present,  that 
absolutely  made  her  existence — she 
was  wretched  because  he  did  not  reci- 
procate with  the  same  intensity  of 
soul.  She  could  conceive  nothing  of 
love  but  that  which  she  felt  herself; 
and  she  saw,  daily  and  hourly,  that  in 
that  love  he  did  not  sympathise;  and 
therefore  she  embittered  her  life  by 
thinking  that  he  did  not  return  her 
affection. 

"  You  wrong  ns  both,"  said  he  in 
answerto  her  tearful  accusations;  "lut 
our  sex  love  differently  from  your^  " 
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"  i.h,"  she  replied,  "I  feel  that  love 
has  no  varieties  :  there  is  but  one 
love,  but  there  may  be  many  counter- 
feits." 

Godolphin  smiled  to  think  how  the 
nntutored  daughter  of  nature  had 
iinconsciously  uttered  the  sparkling 
aphorism  of  the  most  artificial  of 
oiaxira-makers.*  Lucilla  saw  the 
smile,  and  her  tears  flowed  instantly. 

"  Thou  mockest  me." 

"  Thou  art  a  little  fool,"  said  Godol- 
phin, kindly,  and  he  kissed  away  the 
storm. 

And  tt'.d  was  ever  an  easy  matter. 
There  was  nothing  unfemiuine  or 
sullen  in  Lucilla's  irregulated  moods  ; 
a  kind  word — a  kind  caress — allayed 
them  in  an  instant,  and  turned  the 
transient  sorrow  into  sparkling  de- 
light. But  they  who  know  how  irk- 
some is  the  perpetual  trouble  of  con- 
ciliation to  a  man  meditative  and 
indolent  like  Godolphin,  will  appre- 
ciate the  pain  that  even  her  tenderness 
occasioned  him. 

There  is  one  thing  very  noticeable 
iu  women  when  they  have  once  ob- 
tained the  object  of  their  life — the 
sudden  check  that  is  given  to  the 
impulses  of  their  genius  ! — Content 
to  have  found  the  realisation  of  their 
chief  hope,  they  do  not  look  beyond  j 
to  other  but  lesser  objects,  as  they 
had  been  wont  to  do  before.  Hence 
we  see  so  many  who,  before  marriage, 
strike  us  with  admiration,  from  the 
vividness  of  their  talents,  and  after 
marriage  settle  down  into  the  mere 
machine.  We  wonder  that  we  ever 
feared,  while  we  praised,  the  brilliancy 
of  an  intellect,  that  seems  now  never 
to  wander  from  the  limits  of  house 
and  hearth.  So  with  poor  Lucilla; 
her  restless  mind  and  ardent  genius  ! 
had  once  seized  on  every  object  within 
their  reach  : — she  had  taught  herself , 
music ;  she  had  learned  the  colourings 
and  lines  of  art ;  not  a  book  came  in  | 
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her  way,  but  she  would  have  sought 
to  extract  from  it  a  new  idea.  But 
she  was  now  with  Godolphin,  and  all 
other  occupations  for  thought  were 
gone;  she  had  nothing  beyond  hi? 
love  to  wish  for,  nothing  beyond  his 
character  to  learn.  He  was  the  circle 
of  hope,  and  her  heart  its  centre  ;  all 
lines  were  equal  to  that  heart,  so  that 
they  touched  him.  It  is  clear  that 
this  devotion  prevented  her,  however, 
from  fitting  herself  to  be  his  compa- 
nion ;  she  did  not  seek  to  accomplish 
herself,  but  to  study  him  :  thus,  in 
her  extreme  love  was  another  reason 
why  that  love  was  not  adequately 
returned. 

But  Godolphin  felt  all  the  respon- 
sibility that  he  had  taken  on  himself. 
He  felt  how  utterly  the  happiness  of 
this  poor  and  solitary  child — for  a 
child  she  was  in  character,  and  almost 
in  j'ears — depended  upon  him.  He 
roused  himself,  therefore,  from  his 
ordinary  selfishness,  and  rarelj%  if 
ever,  gave  way  to  the  irritation  which 
she  unknowingly  but  constantly  kept 
alive.  The  balmy  and  delicious  cli- 
mate, the  liquid  serenity  of  the  air, 
the  majestic  repose  with  which  Nature 
invested  the  loveliness  that  surrounded 
their  home,  contributed  to  soften  and 
calm  his  mind.  And  he  had  per- 
suaded Lucilla  to  look  without  despair 
upon  his  occasional  although  short 
absences.  Sometimes  he  passed  two 
or  three  weeks  at  Rome,  sometimes 
at  Naples  or  Florence.  He  knew  so 
well  how  necessary  such  intervals  of 
absence  are  to  the  preservation  of 
love,  to  the  defeat  of  that  satiety 
which  creeps  over  us  with  custom, 
that  he  had  resolutely  enforced  it  as  a 
necessitj',  although  always  under  the 
excuse  of  business — a  plea  that  Lu- 
cilla could  understand  and  not  resist; 
for  the  word  business  seemed  to  her 
like  destiny — a  call  that,  however 
odious,  we  cannot  disobey.  At  first, 
indeed,  she  was  disconsolate  at  the 
absence  only  of  two  days ;  but  when 
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6he  saw  how  eagerly  her  lover  returned 
to  her,  with  what  a  fresh  charm  he 
listeued  to  her  voi^e  or  her  song,  she 
began  to  confess  that  even  in  the  evil 
might  be  good. 

By  degrees  he  accustomed  her  to 
longer  intervals  ;  and  Lucilla  relieved 
the  dreariness  of  the  time  by  the 
thousand  little  plans  and  surprises 
with  which  women  delight  in  receiving 
the  beloved  wanderer  after  absence. 
His  departure  was  a  signal  for  a 
change  in  the  house,  the  gardens,  the 
arbour ;  and  when  she  was  tired  with 
those  occupations,  she  was  not  for- 
bidden at  least  to  write  to  him  and 
receive  his  letters.  Daily  intoxica- 
tion! and  men's  words  are  so  much 
kinder  when  written,  than  they  are 
when  uttered  !  Fortunately  for  Lu- 
cilla, her  early  habits,  and  her  strange 
qualities  of  mind,  rendered  her  inde- 
pendent of  companionship  and  fond 
of  solitude. 

Often  Godolphin,  who.  could  not 
conceive  how  persons  without  educa- 
tion could  entertain  themselves, taking 
pity  on  her  loneliness  and  seclusion, 
would  say, 

"  But  how,  Lucilla,  have  you  passed 
this  long  day,  that  I  have  spent  away 
from  you  ] — among  the  woods  or  on 
the  lake  ? " 

And  Lucilla,  delighted  to  recount 
to  him  the  history  of  her  hours,  would 
go  over  each  incident,  and  body  forth 
every  thought  that  had  occurred  to 
her,  with  a  grave  and  serious  minute- 
ness that  evinced  her  capabilities  of 
dispensing  with  the  v/orld. 

In  this  manner  they  passed  some- 
what more  than  two  years;  and,  in 
spite  of  the  human  alloy,  it  was  per- 
haps the  happiest  period  of  Godol- 
phin's  life,  and  the  one  that  the  least 
disapnointed  his  too-exacting  iningi- 
nation.  liucilla  had  had  one  daughter, 
but  she  died  a  few  weeks  aftei  birth. 
She  wept  over  the  perished  flower, 
but  was  not  inconsolable;  for,  before 
its  loss,  she  had   taught   herself  t/j 


think  no  affliction  could  be  irremedi- 
able that  did  not  happen  to  Godolphin. 
Perhaps  Godolphin  was  the  more 
grieved  of  the  two  ;  men  of  his  cha- 
racter are  fond  of  the  occupation  of 
watching  the  growth  of  minds  .  they 
put  in  practice  their  chimeras  of  edu- 
cation. Happy  child,  to  have  escaped 
an  experiment ! 

It  was  the  eve  before  one  of  Godol- 
phin's  periodical  excursions,  and  it 
was  Rome  that  he  proposed  to  visit ; 
Godolphin  had  lingered  about  the 
lake  until  the  sun  had  set;  and 
Lucilla,  grown  impatient,  went  forth 
to  seek  him.  The  day  had  been 
sultiy,  and  now  a  sombre  and  breath- 
less calm  hung  over  the  deepening 
eve.  The  pines,  those  gloomy  children 
of  the  forest,  which  shed  something 
of  melancholy  and  somewhat  of  stern- 
ness over  the  brighter  features  of  an 
Italian  landscape,  drooped  heavily  iw 
the  breezeless  air.  As  she  came  on 
the  border  of  the  lake,  its  waves  lay 
dark  and  voiceless  ;  only,  at  intervals, 
the  surf,  fretting  along  the  pebbles, 
made  a  low  and  dreary  sound,  or  from 
the  trees  some  lingering  songster 
sent  forth  a  shrill  and  momentary 
note,  and  then  again  all  became 

•'  An  atmosphere  without  a  breath, 
A  silence  sleeping  there." 

There  was  a  spot  where  the  trees, 
receding  in  a  ring,  left  some  bare  and 
huge  fragments  of  stone  uncovered 
by  verdure.  It  was  the  only  spot 
iiround  that  rich  and  luxuriant  scene 
that  was  not  in  harmony  with  the 
soft  spirit  of  the  place :  might  I  in- 
dulge a  fanciful  comparison,  I  should 
say  that  it  was  like  one  desolate  and 
grey  remembrance  in  the  midst  of  a 
career  of  pleasure.  On  this  spot 
Godolphin  now  stood  alone,  looking 
along  the  still  and  purple  wjiters  that 
lay  before  him.  Lucilla,  with  a  light 
step,  climbed  the  rugged  stones,  and, 
touching    his    shoulder,    reproached 
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him  with  a  tender  playfulness  for  his 
truancy. 

"  Lucilla,"  said  he,  when  peace  was 
restored,  "  what  impressions  does  this 
dreary  and  prophetic  pause  of  nature, 
before  the  upgathering  of  the  storm, 
create  in  you  ]  Does  it  inspire  you 
with  melancholy,  or  thought,  or 
fear  1 " 

"  I  see  my  star,"  answered  Lucilla, 
pointing  to  a  far  and  soiiUiry  orb, 
which  hung  islanded  in  a  sea  of  cloud, 
that  swept  slowly  and  blackly  onward : 

"  T  see  my  star,  and  I  think  more 
of  that  little  light  than  of  the  darkness 
around  it." 

"  But  it  will  presently  be  buried 
among  the  clouds,"  said  Godolphin, 
smiling  at  that  superstition  which 
fjucilla  had  borrowed  from  her 
father. 

"  But  the  clouds  pass  away,  and  the 
star  endures." 

"  You  are  of  a  sanguine  nature,  my 
Lucilla."     Lucilla  sighed. 

"  Why  that  sigh,  dearest  ] " 

"Because  I  am  thinking  how  little 
even  those  who  love  us  most,  know  of 
u.s !  1  never  tell  my  disquiet  and 
sorrow.  There  are  times  when  thou 
wouldst  not  think  me  too  warmly 
addicted  to  hope  !  " 

"  And  what,  poor  idler,  have  you  to 
fear  1 " 

"  Hast  thou  never  felt  it  possible 
that  thou  couldst  love  me  less  1 " 

"Never!" 

Lucilla  raised  her  large  searching 
eyes,  and  gazed  eagerly  on  his  face, 
but  in  its  calm  features  and  placid 
brow  .she  saw  no  ground  for  augury, 
whether  propitious  or  evil.  She 
turned  away. 

"  I  cannot  think,  Lucilla,"  said 
Godolphin,  "that  you  ever  direct 
those  thoughts  of  yours,  wandering 
although  they  be,  to  the  future.  Do 
they  ever  extend  to  the  space  of  some 
ten  or  twenty  years  1 " 

"  No.  But  one  year  may  contain 
the  whole  history  of  my  future." 


As  she  spoke,  the  clouds  gathered 
together  round  the  solitary  star  to 
which  Lucilla  had  pointed.  The 
storm  was  at  hand ;  they  felt  its 
approach,  and  turned  homeward. 

There  is  something  more  than  or- 
dinarily fearful  in  the  tempests  that 
visit  those  soft  and  garden  climes. 
The  unfrequency  of  such  violent 
changes  in  the  mood  of  nature  serves 
to  appal  us  as  with  an  omen ;  it  ia 
like  a  sudden  alBiction  in  the  midst 
of  happiness — or  a  wound  from  the 
hand  of  one  we  love.  For  the  stroke 
for  which  we  are  not  prepared  we 
have  rather  despondency  than  resist- 
ance. 

As  they  reached  their  home,  the 
heavy  rain-drops  began  to  fall.  They 
stood  for  some  minutes  at  the  case- 
ment, watching  the  coruscation.s  o* 
the  lightning  as  it  played  over  the 
black  and  heavy  waters  of  the  lake. 
Lucilla,  whom  the  influences  of  nature 
always  strangely  and  mysteriously 
affected,  clung  pale  and  almost  trem- 
bling to  Godolphin ;  but  even  in  her 
fear  there  was  delight  in  being  so 
near  to  him,  in  whose  love  alone  she 
thought  there  was  protection.  Oh  t 
what  luxury  so  dear  to  a  woman  as  ia 
the  sense  of  dependence  !  Poor 
Lucilla !  it  was  the  last  evening  she 
ever  spent  with  one  whom  she  wor- 
shipped so  entirely. 

Godolphin  remained  up  longer  than 
Lucilla :  when  he  joined  her  in  her 
room,  the  storm  had  ceased  ;  and  he 
found  her  standing  by  the  open  win- 
dow, and  gazing  on  the  skies  that 
were  now  bright  and  serene.  Far  in 
the  deep  stillness  of  midnight  crept 
the  waters  of  the  lake,  hushed  once 
more  into  silence,  and  reflecting  the 
solemn  and  unfethomable  stars.  That 
chiin  of  hills,  which  but  to  name, 
awakens  countless  memories  of  ro 
mance,  stretched  behind — their  blue 
and  dim  siimmiJ^s  melting  into  the 
skies,  and  over  one,  higher  than  the 
rest,    paused    the    new-risen    mooiif 
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silvering  the  firs  beneath,  and  farther  ] 
down,  breaking,  with  one  long  and 
yet  mellower  track  of  light,  over  the 
waters  of  the  lake. 

As  Godolphin  approaclied,  he  did 
ao,  unconsciously,  with  a  hushed  and 
noiseless  step.  There  is  something 
in  the  quiet  of  nature  like  worship  ; 
it  is  as  i-f,  from  the  breathless  heart  of 
Things,  went  up  a  prayer  or  a  homage 
to  the  Arch-Creator.  One  feels  sub- 
dued by  a  stiline-ss  so  utter  and  so 
august ;  it  extends  itself  to  our  own 
sensations,  and  deepens  into  an  awe. 

Both,  then,  looked  on  in  silence, 
indulging  it  may  be  difFei  ent  thoughts. 
At  length,  Lucilla  said  softly  : — "  Tell 
me,  liast  thou  really  no  faith  in  my 
father's  creed?  Are  the  stars  quite 
dumb]  Is  there  no  truth  in  their 
movements,  no  prophecy  in  their 
lustre  ? " 

"  My  Lucilla,  reason  and  experience 
tell  us  that  the  astrologers  nurse  a 
dream  that  has  no  reality." 

"  Reason  !  well !  — Experience !  — 
why,  did  not  thy  father's  mortal  illness 
hurry  thee  from  home  at  the  very 
time  in  which  mine  foretold  thy 
departure  and  its  cause  ?  I  was  then 
but  a  child  ;  yet  I  shall  never  forget 
the  paleness  of  thj'  cheek  when  my 
father  uttered  his  prediction." 

"  I,  too,  was  almost  a  child  then, 
Lucilla." 

"  But  that  prediction  was  verified  V 

"  It  was  so ;  but  how  many  did 
Volktman  utter  that  were  never 
verified  1  In  true  science  there  are 
no  chances — no  uncertainties." 

"  And  my  father,"  said  Lucilla, 
unheeding  the  answer,  "  always  fore- 
told that  thy  lot  and  mine  were  to  be 
entwined." 

"  And  the  prophecy,  perhaps,  dis- 
posed you  to  the  fact.  You  might 
never  liave  loved  me,  Lucilla,  if  your 
thoughts  had  not  been  driven  to 
dwell  upon  me  by  the  prediction." 

"Nay;  I  thought  of  thee  before  I 
heard  the  prophecy." 


"  But  your  father  foretold  me, 
dearest — cross  and  disappointment  ia 
my  love — was  he  not  wrong  ]  am  I 
not  blest  with  you  ]  " 

Lucilla  threw  herself  into  her 
lover's  arms,  and,  as  she  kissed  him, 
murmured,  "  Ah,  if  I  could  make  thee 
happy!" 

The  next  day,  Godolphin  departed 
for  Home.  Lucilla  was  more  dejected 
at  his  departure  than  she  had  been 
even  in  his  earliest  absence.  The 
winter  was  now  slowly  approaching, 
and  the  weather  was  cold  asd  dreary. 
That  year  it  was  unusually  rainy  and 
tempestuous,  and  as  the  wild  gusts 
howled  around  her  solitary  home — 
how  solitary  now ! — or  she  heard  the 
big  drops  hurrying  down  on  the 
agitated  lake,  she  shuddered  at  her 
own  despondent  thoughts,  and  dreaded 
the  gloom  and  loneliness  of  the  length- 
ened night.  For  the  first  time  since 
she  had  lived  with  Godolphin  she 
turned,  but  disconsolately,  to  the 
company  of  books. 

Works  of  all  sorts  filled  their  home, 
but  the  spell  that  once  spoke  to  her 
from  the  page  was  broken.  If  the 
book  was  not  of  love,  it  possessed  no 
interest; — if  of  love,  she  thought  the 
description  both  tame  and  fixlse.  No 
one  ever  painted  love  so  as  fully  to 
satisfy  another : — to  some  it  is  too 
florid — to  some  too  common-place; 
the  god,  like  other  gods,  has  no  like- 
ness on  earth  ;  and  every  wave  on 
which  the  star  of  passion  beams, 
breaks  the  lustre  into  different  re- 
fractions of  light. 

As  one  day  she  was  turning  listlessly 
over  some  books  that  had  been  put 
aside  by  Godoljihin  in  a  closet,  and 
hoping  to  find  one  that  contained,  as 
sometimes  happened,  his  comments 
or  at  least  his  marks  —  she  was 
somewhat  startled  to  find  among  then 
several  volumes  which  she  remem 
bered  to  have  belonged  to  her  father. 
Godolphin  had  bought  them  after 
Volktman's  death,  and  put  them  by 
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U  relics  of  his  singular  friend,  and  as 
samples  of  the  laborious  and  self- 
willed  aberration  of  the  human  intel- 
lect. 

Few  among  these  works  could 
Lucilla  comprehend,  for  they  were 
chiefly  in  other  tongues  than  the  only 
two  with  which  she  was  acquainted. 
But  some,  among  which  were  manu- 
scripts by  her  father,  beautifully 
written,  and  curiously  ornamented, 
(some  of  the  chief  works  on  the  vainer 
sciences  are  only  to  be  found  in  manu- 
script,) she  couitl  contrive  to  decipher 
by  a  little  assistance  from  her  memory, 
in  recalling  the  signs  and  hierogly- 
phics which  her  father  had  often 
explained  to  her,  and,  indeed,  caused 
her  to  copy  out  for  him  in  his  calcu- 
lations. Always  possessing  an  un- 
taxed and  unquestioned  belief  in  the 
astral  powers,  she  now  took  some 
interest  in  reading  of  their  mysteries. 
Her  father,  secretly,  perhaps,  hoping 
to  bequeath  his  name  to  the  gratitude 
of  some  future  Hermes,  had  in  his 
manuscripts  reduced  into  a  system 
many  scattered  theories  of  others,  and 
many  dogmas  of  his  own.  Over  these, 
for  they  were  simpler  and  easier  tlian 
the  cra])bed  ar.d  mystical  speculations 
in  the  printed  books,  she  more  espe- 
eiailj-  pored  ;  and  she  was  not  sorry 


at  finding  fresh  reasons  for  her  un- 
tutored adoration  of  the  stars  and 
apparitions  of  the  heavens. 

Still,  however,  these  bewildering 
researches  made  but  a  small  part, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  the  occu 
pation  of  her  thoughts.  To  write  to. 
and  hear  from,  Godolphin  had  become 
to  her  more  necessary  than  ever,  and 
her  letters  were  fuller  and  more 
minute  in  their  details  of  love  than 
even  in  the  period  of  their  first 
passion.  Wouldst  thou  know,  if  the 
woman  thou  lovest  still  loves  thee, 
trust  not  her  spoken  words,  her 
present  smiles;  examine  her  letters 
in  ab.=ence,  see  if  she  dwells,  as  she 
om-e  did,  upon  trifles— hut  trifles 
relating  to  thee.  The  things  which 
the  indifierent  forget  are  among  the 
most  treasured  meditations  of  love. 

But  Lucilla  was  not  satisfied  with 
the  letters — frequent  as  they  were — 
that  she  received  in  answer;  they 
were  kind,  affectionate,  but  the  some- 
thing was  wanting.  "  The  best  part 
of  beauty  is  that  which  no  picture  can 
express."  That  which  the  heart  most 
asks,  is  that  which  no  words  can  con- 
vey. Honesty — patriotism — religion 
— these  have  had  their  hypocrites  for 
life ; — but  passion  permits  onl"  mo- 
mentary dissemblers. 
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CHAPTER  XXXy. 


GOSOLPHIN  AT  HOME. — THE  CURE  FOR  A  MORBID  IDEALISM. — HIS  EMBARRASSMENT 

IN    REGARD    TO    L0CILLA. THE     RENCONTRE     WITH    AN     OLD    FRIEND. — THE 

COLOSSEUM. A  SURPRISE. 


GoDOLPHiN  arrived  at  Rome :  it  was 
thronged  with  English.  Among  them 
were  some  whom  lie  remembered  with 
esteem  in  England.  He  had  grown  a 
little  weary  of  his  long  solitude,  and 
he  entered  with  eagerness  into  the 
society  of  those  who  courted  him.  He 
was  still  an  object  of  great  interest  to 
the  idle;  and  as  men  grow  older,  they 
become  less  able  to  dispense  with 
attention.  He  was  pleased  to  find  his 
own  importance,  and  he  tasted  the 
sweets  of  companionship  with  more 
gust  than  he  had  yet  lone.  His 
talents,  buried  in  obscuriiy,  and  un- 
called forth  by  the  society  of  Lucilla, 
were  now  perpetually  tempted  into 
action,  and  stimulated  by  reward.  It 
had  never  before  appeared  to  him  so 
charming  a  thing  to  shine ;  for,  before, 
he  had  been  sated  with  even  that 
pleasure.  Now,  from  long  relaxation, 
it  had  become  new ;  vanity  had  re- 
covered its  nice  perception.  He  was 
no  longer  so  absorbed  as  he  had  been 
by  visionary  images.  He  had  given 
his  fancy  food  in  his  long  solitude, 
and  with  its  wild  co-mate ;  and  being 
somewhat  disappointed  in  the  result, 
the  living  world  l)ecame  to  him  a 
fairer  prospect  than  it  had  seemed 
while  the  world  of  imagination  was 
untried.  Nothing  more  confirms  the 
health  of  the  mind,  than  indulging 
its  favourite  infirmity  to  its  own  cure. 
So  Goethe,  in  his  memoirs,  speaking 
of  W'erther,  remarks,  that  "the  com- 
position of  that  extravagant  work 
cured  his  character  of  extravagance." 
Godolphin  thought  often  of  Lucilla ; 


but  perhaps,  if  the  trntii  of  his  hear* 
were  known  even  to  himself,  a  certain 
I  sentiment  of  pain  and  humiliation 
was  associated  with  the  tenderness  of 
his  remembrance.  With  her  he  had 
led  a  life,  romantic  it  is  true,  but 
somewhat  effeminate ;  and  he  thought 
now,  surrounded  by  the  gay  and 
freshening  tide  of  the  world,  some- 
what mawkish  in  its  romance.  He 
did  not  experience  a  desire  to  return 
to  the  still  lake  and  the  gloomy  pines; 
— he  felt  that  Lucilla  did  not  suffice 
to  make  his  world.  He  would  have 
wished  to  bring  her  to  Rome ;  to  live 
with  her  more  in  public  than  he  had 
hitherto  done ;  to  conjoin,  in  short, 
her  society,  with  the  more  recreative 
dissipation  of  the  world :  but  there 
were  many  obstacles  to  this  plan  in 
his  fastidious  imagination.  So  new 
to  the  world,  its  ways,  its  fashions,  so 
strange  and  infantine  in  all  things, 
as  Lucilla  was,  he  trembled  to  expose 
her  inexperience  to  the  dangers  that 
would  beset  it.  He  knew  that  his 
"friends"  would  pay  very  little  re- 
spect to  her  reserve  ;  and  that  for  one 
so  lovely  and  unhackneyed,  the  snares 
of  the  wildest  and  most  subtle  adepts 
of  intrigue  would  be  set.  Godolphin 
did  not  undervalue  Lucilla's  pure  and 
devoted  heart ;  but  he  knew  that  the 
only  sure  antidote  against  the  dangers 
of  the  world  is  the  knowledge  of  the 
world.  There  was  notlimg  in  Lucilla 
that  ever  promised  to  attain  that 
knowledge ;  her  very  nature  seenje(f 
to  depend  on  her  ignorance  of  the 
nature  of  others.    Joined  to  this  fear 
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and  a  confused  sentiment  of  delicacy 
towards  her,  a  certain  remorseful 
feeling  in  himself  made  him  dislike 
bringing  their  connexion  immediately 
hefore  the  curious  and  malignant 
world  :  so  much  had  circumstance, 
and  Lucilla's  own  self-willed  temper 
aud  Hucalculating  love,  contributed 
to  drive  the  poor  girl  into  his  arms, 
- — and  so  truly  had  he  chosen  the 
generous  not  the  selfish  part,  until 
passion  and  nature  were  exposed  to  a 
temptation  that  could  have  been  with- 
stood by  none  but  the  adherent  to 
sterner  principles  than  he  (the  crea- 
tui-e  of  indolence  and  feeling)  had 
ever  clung  to — that  Godolphin,  view- 
ing his  habits  —  his  education — his 
whole  bias  and  frame  of  mind  —  the 
estimates  and  customs  of  the  world — 
may  not,  perhaps,  be  very  rigidly 
judged  for  the  nature  of  his  tie  to 
Lucilla.  But  I  do  not  seek  to  excuse 
it,  nor  did  he  wholly  excuse  it  to 
himself.  The  image  of  Voiktman 
often  occurred  to  him,  and  ahvays  in 
reproach.  Living  with  Lucilla  in  a 
spot  only  trod  by  Italians, so  indulgent 
to  love,  and  where  the  whisper  of 
shame  could  never  reach  her  ear,  or 
awaken  his  remorse,  her  state  did  not, 
however,  seem  to  her  or  himself  de- 
graded, and  the  purity  of  her  girlish 
mind  almost  forbade  the  intrusion  of 
the  idea.  But  to  bring  her  into 
public — among  his  own  countrymen 
^and  to  feel  that  the  generous  and 
devoted  girl,  now  so  unconscious  of 
sin,  would  be  rated  by  English  eyes 
with  the  basest  and  most  abandoned 
of  the  sex, — with  the  glorifiers  in  vice 
or  the  hypocrites  for  mone}', — this 
was  a  thought  Tvhich  he  could  not 
contemplate,  and  which  he  felt  he 
would  rather  pass  his  life  in  solitude 
than  endure.  But  this  very  feeling 
gave  an  embarrassment  to  his  situa- 
tion with  Lucilla,  and  yet  more 
fixedly  combined  her  image  with  that 
of  a  wearisome  seclusion  and  an 
eternal  ennui. 


From  the  thought  of  Liucilla,  cou- 
pled with  its  many  embarrassments, 
Godolphin  turned  with  avidity  to  the 
easy  enjoyments  of  life — enjoyments 
that  ask  no  care  and  dispense  with 
the  trouble  of  reflection. 

But  among  the  visitors  to  Rome, 
the  one  whose  sight  gave  to  Godolphin 
the  greatest  pleasure  was  his  old  friend 
Augustus  Saville.  A  decaying  con- 
stitution, and  a  pulmonary  attack  in 
especial,  had  driven  the  accomplished 
voluptuary  to  a  warmer  climate.  The 
meeting  of  the  two  friends  was  quite 
characteristic :  it  was  at  a  soiree  at 
an  English  house.  Saville  had  ma- 
naged to  get  up  a  whist-table. 

"  Look,  Saville,  there  is  Godolphin, 
your  old  friend  !"  cried  the  host,  who 
was  looking  on  the  game,  and  waiting 
to  cut  in. 

"  Hist !  "  said  Saville ;  "  don't  di- 
rect his  attention  to  me  until  after 
the  odd  trick !" 

Notwithstanding  this  coolness  when 
a  point  was  in  question,  Saville  was 
extremely  glad  to  meet  his  former 
pupil.  They  retired  into  a  corner  of 
the  room,  and  talked  over  the  world. 
Godolphin  hastened  to  turn  the  con- 
versation on  Lady  Erpingham. 

"Ah!"  said  Saville,  "I  see  from 
your  questions,  and  yet  more  your 
tone  of  voice,  that  although  it  is  now 
several  years  since  you  met,  you  still 
preserve  the  sentiment — the  weakness 
—Ah!— bah!" 

"  Pshaw  !"  said  Godolphin ;  "  I  owe 
her  revenge,  not  love.  But  Erping- 
ham ?  Does  she  love  him  1  He  is 
handsome." 

"Erpingham]  What  —  you  have 
not  heard " 

"Heard  what?" 

"  Oh,  nothing :  but,  pardon  me, 
they  wait  for  me  at  the  card-table.  I 
should  like  to  stay  with  you,  but  you 
know  one  must  not  be  selfish ;  the 
table  would  be  broken  up  without  me. 
No  virtue  without  self  sacrifice — eh?" 

"  But  one  moment.    What  ia  the 
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matter  with  the  Erpinghams?  have 
they  quarrelled]" 

"  Quarrelled  ? — bah  !  Quarrelled — 
no  ;  I  dare  say  she  likes  him  better 
now  than  ever  she  did  before."  And 
Saville  limped  away  to  the  table. 

Godolphin  remained  for  some  time 
abstracted  and  thoughtful.  At  length, 
just  as  he  wa.s  going  away,  Saville, 
who,  having  an  unplayable  hand  and 
a  bad  partner,  had  somewliat  lost  his 
interest  in  the  game,  looked  up  and 
beckoned  to  him. 

"  Godolphin,  my  dear  fellow,  I  am 
to  escort  a  lady  to  see  the  lions  to 
morrow ;  a  widow  —  a  rich  widow ; 
liandsome,  too.  Do,  for  charity's  sake, 
accompany  us,  or  meet  us  at  the  Colos- 
seum. How  well  that  sounds — ehl 
About  two." 

Godolphin  refused  at  first,  but  being 
pressed,  assented. 

Not  surrounded  by  the  lesser  glories 
of  modern  Kome,  but  girt  with  the 
mighty  desolation  of  the  old  City  of 
Komuhis,  stands  the  most  wonderful 
monument,  perhap.s,  in  the  world,  of 
imperial  magnificence  —  the  Flavian 
Amphitheatre,  to  which,  it  has  been 
believed,  Uie  colos.sal  etatue  of  the 
worst  of  emperors  gave  that  name 
(the  Colosseum),  allied  with  the  least 
ennol)]ing  remembrances,  yet  giving 
food  to  the  loftiest  tho'.gbts.  The 
least  ennobling  remembrances ;  for 
what  can  be  more  degrading  than  the 
amusement«i  of  a  degraded  people, 
who  reserved  meekness  for  their  ty- 
rants, and  lavi.shed  ferocity  on  their 
sliows  ?  From  that  of  the  wild  beast 
;o  that  of  the  Christian  martyr,  blood 
i'dn  been  the  only  sanctification  of  this 
temple  to  the  Arts.  The  history  of 
the  Pa.st  broods  like  an  air  over  those 
mighty  arches  ;  but  Memory  can  find 
no  reminiscence  worthy  of  the  spot. 
The  amphitheatre  was  not  built  until 
history  had  become  a  record  of  the 
vice  and  debasement  of  the  human 
race.  The  Faun  and  the  Drj-ad  had 
cjeaerted  the  earth  ;  no  sweet  super- 


stition, the  faith  of  the  grotto  and  tlie 
green  hill,  could  stamp  vnih  a  delicate 
and  undying  spell  the  labours  of  man. 
Nor  could  the  ruder  but  august  vir- 
tues of  the  heroic  age  give  to  the  tra- 
dition of  the  arch  and  column  some 
stirring  remembrance  or  exalting 
thought.  Not  only  the  warmth  of 
fancy,  but  the  greatness  of  soul  was 
gone  :  the  only  triumph  left  to  genius 
was  to  fix  on  its  page  the  gloomy 
vices  which  made  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Tacitus  is  the  Historian  of 
the  Colosseum.  But  the  very  dark- 
ness of  the  past  gives  to  the  thoughts 
excited  within  that  immense  pile  a 
lofty  but  mournful  character.  A  sense 
of  vastness,  for  which,  as  we  gaze,  we 
cannot  find  words,  but  which  be- 
queaths thoughts  that  our  higher 
faculties  would  not  willingly  forego, 
creeps  within  us  as  we  gaze  on  this 
Titan  relic  of  gigantic  crimes  for  ever 
passed  away  from  the  world. 

And  not  only  within  the  scene,  but 
around  the  scene,  what  voices  of  old 
float  upon  the  air!  Yonder  the  tri- 
umphal arch  of  Constantine,  its  Co- 
rinthian arcades,  and  the  history  of 
Trajan  sculptured  upon  its  marble ; 
the  dark  and  gloomy  verdure  of  the 
Palatine ;  the  ruins  of  the  Palace  of 
the  Caesars ;  the  Mount  of  Fable,  of 
Fame,  of  Luxury,  (the  Three  Epochs 
of  Nations ;)  the  habitation  of  Saturn ; 
the  home  of  Tully;  the  site  of  the 
Golden  House  of  Nero  !  Look  at  your 
feet, — look  around  ;  the  waving  weed, 
the  broken  column — Time's  witness, 
and  the  Earthquake's.  In  that  con- 
trast between  grandeur  and  decay, — 
in  the  unutterable  and  awful  solemnity 
that,  while  rife  with  the  records  of 
past  ages,  is  sad  also  with  their  ravage, 
you  have  felt  the  nature  of  eternity  ! 

Through  this  vast  amphitheatre, 
and  giving  way  to  such  meditations, 
Godolphin  passed  on  alone,  the  day 
after  his  meeting  with  Saville ;  and 
at  the  hour  he  had  promised  the 
latter  to  seek  him,  he  mounted  the 
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wooden  staircase  which  conducts  the 
stranger  to  the  wonders  above  the 
arena,  and  by  one  of  the  arches  that 
looked  over  the  still  pines  that  slept 
afar  off  in  the  sun  of  noon,  he  saw  a 
female  in  deep  mourning,  whom 
Sa\'ille  appeared  to  be  addressing. 
He  joined  them  ;  the  female  turned 
round,  and  he  beheld,  pale  and  sad- 
dened, but  how  glorious  still,  the  face 
of  Constance ! 

To  him  the  interview  was  unex- 
pected, by  her  foreseen.  The  colour 
flushed  over  her  cheek,  the  voice  sank 
inaudible  within.  But  Godolphin's 
emotion  was  more  powerful  and  un- 
controlled :  violent  tremblings  lite- 
rally shook  him  as  he  stood :  he 
gasped  for  breath  :  the  sight  of  the 
dead  returned  to  earth  would  have 
affected  him  less. 

In  this  immense  ruin — in  the  spot 
where,  most  of  earth,  man  feels  the 
insignificance  of  an  individual  life,  or 
of  the  rapid  years  over  which  it  ex- 
tends, he  had  encountered,  suddenly, 
the  being  who  had  coloured  all  his 
existence.  He  was  reminded  at  once 
of  the  grand  epoch  of  his  life,  and  of 
its  utter  unimportance.  But  these 
are  the  thoughts  that  would  occur 
rather  to  us  than  him.  Thought  at 
that  moment  was  an  intolerable  flash 
that  burst  on  him  for  an  instant,  and 
then  left  all  in  darkness.  He  clung 
to  the  shattered  corridor  for  support. 
Constance  seemed  touched  and  sur- 
prised by  so  overwhelming  an  emo- 
tion, and  the  habitual  hypocrisy  in 
which   women    are  reared,   and    by 


which  they  learn  to  conceal  the  sen 
timents  they  experience,  and  affect 
those  they  do  not,  came  to  her  assist- 
ance and  his  own. 

"It  is  many  years,  Mr. Godolphin," 
said  she  in  a  collected  but  soft  voice, 
"  since  we  met." 

"  Years  !  "  repeated  Godolphin, 
vaguely ;  and  approaching  her  with  a 
slow  and  faltering  step.  ".Years ! 
you  have  not  numbered  them  ! " 

Saville  had  retired  a  few  steps  on 
Godolphin's  arrival,  and  had  watched 
with  a  sardonic  yet  indifferent  smile 
the  proof  of  his  friend's  weakness. 
He  now  joined  Godolphin,  and  said, — 

"  You  must  forgive  me,  my  dear 
Godolphin,  for  not  apprising  you  be- 
fore of  Lady  Erpingham's  arrival  at 
Rome.  But  a  delight  is  perhaps  the 
greater  for  being  sudden." 

The  word  Erpingham  thrilled  dis- 
pleasingly  through  Godolphin's  veins; 
in  some  measure  it  restored  him  to 
himself  He  bowed  coldly,  and  mut- 
tered a  few  ceremonious  words;  and 
while  he  was  yet  sneaking,  some 
stragglers  that  had  belonged  to  Lady 
Erpingham's  party  came  up.  For- 
tunately, perhaps,  for  the  self  posses- 
sion of  both,  they,  the  once  lovers, 
were  separated  from  each  other.  But 
whenever  Constance  turned  her  glance 
to  Godolphin,  she  saw  those  large, 
searching,  melancholy  eyes,  whose 
power  she  well  recalled,  fixed  un- 
movingly  on  her,  as  seeking  to  read 
in  her  cheek  the  history  of  the  year? 
which  had  ripened  its  beauties — i'X 
another  1 
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CHAPTER  XXXVL 


DUXOOUB  BETWEEN  GODOLPHIN  AND  SAVILLE. — CERTAIN  EVENTS  EXPLAINED. — 
SAVILLE's  apology  for  a  bad  heart. — GODOLPHIN's  OONFaSED  SENTIMENTS 
FOR   LADY    ERPINGHAM. 


"  (JooD  Heavens !  Constance  Vernon 
»nce  more  free ! " 

"  And  did  you  not  really  know  it  ] 
Your  retreat  by  the  lake  must  have 
been  indeed  seclusion.  It  is  seven 
mouths  since  Lord  Erpingham  died." 

"  Do  I  dream  1"  murmured  Godol- 
phin,  as  he  strode  hurriedly  to  and 
fro  the  apartment  of  his  friend. 

Saville,  stretched  on  the  sofa,  di- 
verted himself  with  mi.xing  snufls  on 
a  little  table  beside  him.  Nothing  is 
so  mournfully  amusing  in  life  as  to  see 
what  trifles  the  most  striking  occur- 
rences to  us  appear  to  our  friends. 

"  But,"  said  Saville,  not  looking  up, 
"you  seem  very  incurious  to  know 
how  he  died,  and  where?  You  must 
learn  that  Erpingham  had  two  ruling 
passions — one  for  horses,  the  other 
for  fiddlers.  In  setting  off  for  Italy 
he  expected,  naturally  enough,  to  find 
the  latter,  but  he  thought  he  might 
as  well  export  the  former.  He  accord- 
ingly filled  the  vessel  with  quadrupeds, 
and  the  second  day  after  lauding  he 
diverted  the  tedium  of  a  foreign  clime 
with  a  gentle  ride.  He  met  with  a  fall, 
and  was  brought  home  speechless. 
The  loss  of  speech  was  not  of  great 
importance  to  his  acquaintance;  but 
he  died  that  night,  and  the  loss  of 
his  life  was! — for  he  gave  very  fair 
dinners — ah,  —  bah!"  And  Saville 
inhaled  the  fragrance  of  a  new 
mixture. 

Saville  had  a  very  pleasant  way  of 
telling  a  story,  particularly  if  it  re- 
lated to  a  friend's  death,  or  some  such 
agreeable     incident.       "  Poor    Lady 


Erpingham  was  exceedingly  shocked; 
and  well  she  might  be,  for  I  don't 
think  weeds  become  her.  She  came 
here  by  slow  stages,  in  order  that  the 
ilhisb-ious  Dead  might  chase  away 
the  remembrance  of  the  deceased." 

"  Your  heart  has  not  improved, 
Saville." 

"  Heart !  What 's  that  1  0,  a  thing 
servant-maids  have,  and  break  for 
John  the  footman.  Heart !  my  dear 
fellow,  you  are  turned  canter,  and 
make  use  of  words  without  meaning." 

Godolphin  was  not  prepared  for  a 
conversation  of  this  order;  and  Saville, 
in  somewhat  a  more  serious  air,  con- 
tinued : — "  Every  person,  Godolphin, 
talks  about  the  world  !  The  world  ! 
it  conveys  different  meanings  to  each, 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  circle 
which  makes  his  world.  But  we  all 
agree  in  one  thing, — the  worldliness 
of  the  world.  Now,  no  man's  world 
is  so  void  of  affection  as  our's — the 
polished,  the  courtly,  the  great  world  : 
the  higher  the  air,  the  more  pernicious 
to  vegetation.  ■  Our  very  cliarm,  our 
very  fascination,  depends  upon  a  cer- 
tain mockery  ;  a  subtile  and  fine  ridi- 
cule on  all  persons  and  all  things 
constitutes  the  essence  of  our  conver- 
sation. Judge  if  that  tone  be  friendly 
to  the  seriousness  of  the  affections. 
Some  poor  dog  among  us  marries, 
and  household  plebeianisms  corrupt 
the  most  refined.  Custom  attaches 
the  creature  to  his  ugly  wife  and  his 
squalling  children  ;  he  grows  affec- 
tionate, and  becomes  out  of  fashion. 
But  we  single  men,  deai  Godolphin, 
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have  no  one  to  care  for  but  ourselves: 
the  deaths  that  happen,  unlike  the 
ties  that  fall  from  the  married  man, 
do  not  interfere  with  our  domestic 
comforts.  We  miss  no  one  to  make 
our  tea,  or  give  us  our  appetite-pills 
hefore  dinner.  Our  losses  are  not 
intimate  and  household.  We  shrug 
our  shoulders,  and  are  not  a  wliit  the 
worse  for  them.  Thus,  for  want  of 
grieving,  and  caring,  and  fretting,  we 
are  happy  enough  to  grow — come,  I 
will  use  an  epithet  to  please  you — 
hard-hearted  !  We  congeal  into  phi- 
losophy ;  and  are  we  not  then  wise 
in  adopting  this  life  of  isolation  and 
indifference  1 " 

Godolphin,  wrapt  in  reflection, 
scarcely  heeded  the  voluptuary,  but 
Saville  continued  ;  he  had  grown  to 
that  height  in  loneliness,  that  he  even 
loved  talking  to  himself. 

"  Yes,  wise  !  For  this  world  is  so 
filled  with  the  selfisb,  that  he  who  is 
not  so  labours  ".naer  a  disadvantage. 
Nor  are  we  une  worse  for  our  apathy. 
If  we  jest  at  a  man's  misfortune,  we 
do  not  do  it  to  his  face.  Why  not 
out  of  the  ill,  which  is  misfortune, 
extract  good,  which  is  amusement  ? 
Three  men  in  this  room  are  made 
cheerful  by  a  jest  at  a  broken  leg  in 
the  next :.  Is  the  broken  leg  the  worse 
for  it ■?  No ;  but  the  inree  men  are 
made  merry  by  the  jest :  Is  the  jest 
wicked,  then?  Nay,  it  is  a  benevo- 
lence. But  some  cry,  '  Ay,  but  this 
habit  of  disregarding  misfortunes 
blunts  your  wills  when  you  have  the 
power  to  relieve  them.'  Relieve  !  was 
ever  such  delusion  1  AVhat  can  we 
relieve  in  the  vast  mass  of  human 
misfortunes  ?  As  well  might  we  take 
a  drop  from  the  ocean,  and  cry,  'Ha, 
ha!  we  have  lessened  the  sea!'  What, 
are  even  your  public  charities  1  what 
/our  best  institutions  ]  How  few.  of 
the  multitude  are  relieved  at  all ;  how 
few  of  that  few  relieved  permanently  ! 
Men  die,  suffer,  starve  just  as  soon, 
and  just  as  numerously;  these  public 


institutions  are  only  trees  for  the 
public  conscience  to  go  to  roost  upon. 
No,  my  dear  fellow,  everything  I  see 
in  the  world  says.  Take  care  of  thyself. 
This  is  the  true  moral  of  life ;  every 
one  who  minds  it  gets  on,  thrives, 
and  fattens ;  they  who  don't  come  to 
us  to  borrow  money,  if  gentlemen;  or 
fall  upon  the  parish,  if  plebeians.  I 
mind  it,  my  dear  Godolphin  ;  I  have 
minded  it  all  my  life ;  I  am  very  con- 
tented— content  is  the  sign  of  virtue, 
—ah,— bah  !" 

Yes ;  Constance  was  a  widow.  The 
hand  of  her  whom  Percy  Godolphin 
had  loved  so  passionately,  and  whose 
voice  even  now  thrilled  to  his  inmost 
heart,  and  awakened  the  echoes  that 
had  slept  for  years,  it  was  once  more 
within  her  power  to  bestow,  and  with- 
in his  to  demand.  What  a  host  of 
emotions  this  thought  gave  birth  to  ! 
Like  the  coming  of  the  Hindoo  god, 
she  had  appeared,  and  lo,  there  was  a 
new  world !  "  And  her  look,"  he 
tliought,  "  was  kind,  her  voice  full  of 
a  gentle  promise,  her  agitation  was 
visible.  She  loves  me  still.  Shall  I 
fly  to  her  feet  1  Shall  I  press  for 
hope?  And,  oh  I  what,  what  happi- 
ness ! but  Ludlla  !" 

This  recollection  was  indeed  a  bar- 
rier that  never  failed  to  present  itself 
to  every   prospect  of  hope   and  joy 
which  the  image  of  Constance  coloured 
and  called  forth.     Even  for  the  object 
of  his  first  love,  could  he  desert  one 
who  had  forsaken  all  for  him,  whose 
life   was  wrapt  up   in    his  affection  1 
The  very  coolness  with  which  he  was 
sensible  he  had  returned  the  attach- 
ment  of  this   poor  girl,   made   him 
more  alive  to  the  duties  he  owed  her. 
If  not  bound  to  her  by  marriage,  he 
considered  with  a  generosity — barely, 
'  in  truth,  but  justice,  yet  how  rare  in 
i  the  world — that  the  tie  between  them 
j  was  sacred,  that  only  death  could  dis- 
solve it.     And  now  that  tie  was,  per- 
haps, all  that  held  him  from  attaining 
,  the  dream  of  his  past  life. 
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Absorbed  in  these  ideas.  Godolphin 
contrived  to  let  Saville's  uusympa- 
Ihising  discourse  glide  unheeded  along, 
witliout  reflecting  its  images  on  the 
sense,  until  the  name  of  Lady  Erping- 
liam  again  awakened  his  attention. 

"  You  are  going  to  her  this  even- 
ing," said  Saville;  "and  you  may 
thank  me  for  that ;  for  I  asked  you  if 
you  were  thitlier  bound  in  her  hear- 
ing, in  order  to  force  her  into  granting 
you  an  invitation.  She  only  sees  her 
Taost  intimate  friends— you,  me,  and 
Lady  Charlotte  Deerham.  Widows 
are  shy  of  acquaintance  during  their 
first  affliction.  I  always  manage, 
however,  to  he  among  the  admitted — 
caustic  is  good  for  some  wounds." 

"  Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  smiling, 
"it  is  your  friendly  di-po.sition  that 
makes  them  sure  of  sympathy." 

"  You  have  hit  it.     l>ut,"  continued 
Saville,  "  do  you  think  Madame  likely  ^ 
to  marry  again,  or  shall  you  yourself 
adventure  ?     Erpingham  has  left  her  i 
nearly  his  whole  fortune."  j 

Irritated  and  impatient  at  Saville's  j 
tone,  Godolphin  rose.     "  Between  you  : 


and  me,"  said  Saville,  in  wishing  him 
good-by,  "  I  don't  think  she  will  ever 
marry  again.  Lady  Erpingham  is 
fond  of  power  and  liberty ;  even  the 
young  Godolphin — and  you  are  not 
so  handsome  as  you  were — will  find  it 
a  hopeless  suit." 

"Pshaw!"  muttered  Godolphin,  as 
he  departed.  But  the  last  words  of 
Saville  had  created  a  new  feeling  in 
his  breast.  It  was  then  possible,  nay, 
highly  probable,  that  he  might  have 
spared  himself  the  contest  he  had 
undergone,  and  that  the  choice  be- 
tween Lucilla  and  Constance  might 
never  be  permitted  him.  "  At  all 
events,"  said  he,  almost  aloud,  "  I  will 
see  if  this  conjecture  be  true  :  if  Con- 
stance, yet  remembering  our  early 
love,  yet  feeling  for  the  years  of  secret 
pining  which  her  ambition  bequeathed 
me,  should  appear  willing  to  grant  me 
the  atonement  fate  has  placed  within 
her  power,  theu,  ♦hen  it  will  be  time 
for  this  sclf-saerihcc. 

The  social  relations  ot  utT*  se.x  often 
make  men  villanous — they  more  ofieii 
make  them  weak. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIL 


A»  EVEinNO  WITH   CONSTANOB. 


Constanob's  heart  was  in  her  eyes 
when  she  saw  Godolphin  that  evening. 
She  had,  it  is  true,  as  Saville  observed, 
been  compelled  by  common  courtesy 
to  invite  him ;  and  although  there  was 
an  embarrassment  in  their  meeting, 
who  shall  imagine  that  it  did  not  bring 
to  Constance  more  of  pleasure  than 
pain  1  She  had  been  deeply  shocked 
by  Lord  Erpingham's  sudden  death : 
they  had  not  been  congenial  minds, 
but  the  great  have  an  advantage 
denied  to  the  less  wealthy  orders. 
Among  the  former,  a  husband  and 
wife  need  not  weary  each  other  with 
constant  companionships ;  different 
establishments,  different  hours,  dif- 
ferent pursuits,  allow  them  to  pass 
life  in  great  measure  apart,  so  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  hatred,  and 
indifference  is  the  coldest  feeling 
which  custom  induces. 

Still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  and  at 
the  zenith  of  her  beauty,  Constance 
Uras  now  independent.  She  was  in 
the  enjoyment  of  the  wealth  and  rank 
her  early  habits  of  thought  had  deemed 
indispensable,  and  she  now  for  the 
first  time  possessed  the  power  of 
sharing  them  with  whom  she  pleased. 
At  this  thought  how  naturally  her 
heart  flew  back  to  Godolphin  !  And 
while  she  now  gazed,  although  by 
stealth,  at  his  countenance,  as  he  sat 
at  a  little  distance  from  her,  and  in 
his  turn  watched  for  the  tokens  of 
past  remembrance,  she  was  deeply 
touched  by  the  change  (light  as  it 
seemed  to  others)  which  years  had 
brought  to  him  ;  and  in  recalling  the 
emotion  he  had  testified  at  meeting 
her,  she  suffered  her  heart  to  soften, 
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while  it  reproached  her  In  whisper- 
ing, "  Thou  art  the  cause  ! " — All  the 
fire — the  ardour  of  a  character  not 
then  confirmed,  which,  when  she  last 
saw  him,  spoke  in  his  eye  and  mien, 
were  gone  for  ever.  The  irregular 
brilliancy  of  his  conversation  —  the 
earnestness  of  his  air  and  gesture, 
were  replaced  by  a  calm,  an  even,  and 
melancholy  composure.  His  forehead 
was  stamped  with  the  linesof  thought; 
and  the  hair,  grown  thinner  towards 
the  temples,  no  longer  concealed  by 
its  luxuriance  the  pale  expanse  of  his 
brow.  The  air  of  delicate  health 
which  had  at  first  interested  her  in 
his  appearance,  still  lingered,  and 
gave  its  wonted  and  ineffable  charm  t» 
his  low  voice,  and  the  gentle  expres- 
sion of  his  eyes.  By  degrees,  the 
conversation,  at  first  partial  and  scat- 
tered, became  more  general.  Con- 
stance and  Godolphin  were  drawn 
into  it. 

"  It  is  impossible,"  said  Godolphia, 
"  to  compare  life  in  a  southern  climate 
with  that  which  we  lead  in  colder 
countries.  There  is  an  indolence,  a 
laissez  aller,  a  philosophical  insou- 
ciance, produced  by  living  under  these 
warm  suns,  and  apart  from  the  am- 
bition of  the  objects  of  our  own 
nation,  which  produce  at  last  a  state 
of  mind  that  divides  us  for  ever  from 
our  countrymen.  It  is  like  living 
amidst  perpetual  music — a  different 
kind  of  life — a  soft,  lazy,  voluptuous 
romance  of  feeling,  that  indisposes  us 
to  action — almost  to  motion.  So  far 
from  a  sojourn  in  Italy  being  friendly 
to  the  growth  of  ambition,  it  nips  and 
almost  destroys  the  germ." 
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"  In  fact,  it  leaves  us  fit  for  nothing 
Hit  love,"  said  Saville  ;  "an  occupa- 
tion tliat  levels  us  with  the  silliest 
pa  1 1  of  our  species." 

Fools  cannot  love,"  said  Lady 
Ck.  u-lotte. 

Pardon  me,  love  and  folly  are 
s_>  onymous  in  more  languages  than 
the  French,"  answered  Saville. 

"  In  truth,"  said  Godolphin,  "  the 
')ve  which  you  both  allude  to  is  not 
'orth  disputing  about." 
"  What  love  is  V  asked  Saville. 
"First  love,"  cried  Lady  Charlotte; 
'is  it  not,  Mr.  Godolphin  '(" 
Godolphin  changed  colour,  and  hia 


eyes  met  those  of  Constance.  She 
too  sighed  and  looked  down  : — Godol- 
phin remained  silent. 

"  Nay,  Mr. Godolphin,  answer  me," 
said  Lady  Charlotte ;  "  I  appeal  to 
you  !" 

"  First  love,  then,"  said  Godolphin, 
endeavouring  to  speak  composedly. 
"  has  this  advantage  over  others — it 
is  usually  disappointed  and  regret 
for  ever  keeps  it  alive." 

The  tone  of  his  voice  struck  Con- 
stance to  the  heart.  Nor  did  she 
speak  again — save  with  visible  effort 
— during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 


CONSTANCES     UNDIMINISHED     LOVE     FOR    GODOLPHIN. — HER    REMORSE     AND     HER 

HOPE. THE     CAPITOL. THE      DIFFERENT      THOUGHTS      OF     GODOLPHIN      AND 

CONSTANCE   AT    THE    VIEW. — THE    TENDER   EXPRESSIONS   OF    CONSTANCE. 


All  that  Constance  heard  from  others 
of  Godolphin's  life  since  they  parted, 
increased  her  long-nursed  interest  in 
his  fate.  His  desultory  habits,  his 
long  absences  from  cities,  which  were 
understood  to  be  passed  in  utter  and 
obscure  solitude,  (for  the  partner  of  the 
solitude  and  its  exact  spot  were  not 
known,)  she  coupled  with  the  quiet 
melancholy  in  his  aspect,  with  his 
half-reproachful  glances  towards  hei'- 
self,  and  with  the  emotions  which  he 
had  given  vent  to  in  their  conversa- 
tion. And  of  this  objectless  and  un- 
satisfactory life  she  was  led  to  consider 
herself  the  cause.  With  a  bitter  pang 
she  recalled  his  early  words,  when  he 
said,  "  My  future  is  in  j^our  hards  ;" 
and  she  contrasted  his  vivid  energies 
— his  cultivated  mind  —  his  high  ta- 
lents— with  the  life  which  had  ren- 
dered them  all  so  idle  to  others  and 
unprofitable  to  himself  Few,  very 
few,  know  how  powerfully  the  senti- 
ment that  another's  happiness  is  at 
her  control  speaks  to  a  woman"?  heart. 
Accustomed  to  dependence  herself, 
the  feeling  that  another  depends  on 
her  is  the  most  soothing  aliment  to 
her  pride.  This  makes  a  main  cause 
of  her  love  to  her  children;  they 
would  be  incomparably  less  dear  to 
her  if  they  were  made  independent  of 
her  cares.  And  years,  which  had 
broughtthe  young  countessacquaiuted 
with  the  nothingness  of  the  world, 
had  softened  and  deepened  the  sources 
of  her  affections,  in  proportion  as 
they  had  checked  those  of  her  ambi- 
tion.    She   could   not.   she   did   not, 


seek  to  di.?guise  from  herself  that 
Godolphin  yet  loved  her ;  she  antici- 
pated the  hour  when  he  would  avow 
that  love,  and  when  she  might  be 
permitted  to  atone  for  all  of  disap- 
pointment that  her  former  rejection 
might  have  brought  to  him.  She 
felt,  too,  that  it  would  be  a  noble  as 
well  as  delightful  task,  to  awaken  an 
intellect  so  brilliant  to  the  natural 
objects  of  its  display ;  to  call  forth 
into  active  life  his  teeming  thought, 
and  the  rich  eloquence  with  which  he 
could  convey  it.  Nor  in  this  hope 
were  her  more  selfish  designs,  her 
political  schemings,  and  her  desire  of 
sway  over  those  whoin  she  loved  to 
humble,  forgotten;  but  they  made, 
however, — to  be  just,^a  small  part  of 
her  meditations.  Her  hopes  were 
chiefly  of  a  more  generous  order — "  I 
refused  thee,"  she  thought,  "  when  I 
was  poor  and  dependent — now  that 
I  have  wealth  and  rank,  how  gladly 
will  1  yield  them  to  thy  bidding!" 

But  Godolphin,  as  if  unconscious  of 
this  favourable  bias  of  her  inclinations, 
did  not  warm  from  his  reserve.  On 
the  contrary,  his  first  abstraction,  and 
his  first  agitation,  had  both  subsided 
into  a  distant  and  cool  self-po.ssession. 
They  met  often,  but  he  avoided  all 
nearer  or  less  general  communication. 
She  saw,  however,  that  his  eyes  were 
constantly  in  search  of  her,  acd  that  a 
slight  trembling  in  his  voice  when  he 
addressed  her,  belied  the  calmness  of 
his  manner.  Sometimes,  too,  a  word, 
or  a  touch  fi-om  her,  would  awaken 
the  ill-concealed  emotions — his  hps 
K  2 
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Beemed  about  to  own  the  triumph  of 
her  and  of  the  past ;  but.  as  if  by  a 
violent  eiFort,  they  were  again  sealed; 
and  not  unoften,  evidently  unwilling 
to  trust  his  self-command,  he  would 
abruptly  depart.  In  short,  Constance 
perceived  that  a  strange  embarrass- 
ment, the  causes  of  which  she  could 
not  divine,  hung  about  him,  and  that 
his  conduct  was  regulated  by  some 
secret  motive,  which  did  not  spring 
from  the  circumstances  that  had  oc- 
curred between  them.  For  it  was 
evident  that  he  was  not  withheld  by 
any  resentment  toward.s  her  from  her 
former  rejection :  even  his  looks,  his 
words,  had  betrayed  that  he  had  done 
more  than  forgive.  Lady  Charlotte 
Deerliam  had  heard  from  Saville  of 
their  former  attachment:  she  was  a 
woman  of  the  world,  and  thought  it 
but  common  delicacy  to  give  them  all 
occasion  to  renew  it.  She  always, 
therefore,  took  occasion  to  retire  from 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Constance 
whenever  Godolphin  approached,  and, 
as  if  by  accident,  to  leave  them  the 
opportunity  to  be  sufEcientl}"^  alone. 
This  was  a  danger  that  Godolphin 
had,  however,  hitiicrtcv  avoided.  One 
day  fate  counteracted  prudence,  and  a 
conference  ensued,  which  perplexed 
Constance  and  tried  severely  the  reso- 
lution of  Godolphin. 

They  went  together  to  the  Capitol, 
from  whose  height  is  beheld,  perhaps, 
the  most  imposing  landscape  in  the 
world.  It  was  a  sight  pre-eminently 
calculated  to  arouse  and  inspire  the 
ambitious  and  working  mind  of  the 
young  countess. 

"  Do  you  think,"  said  she  to  Godol- 
phin, who  stood  beside  her,  "  that 
there  lives  any  one  who  could  behold 
uhese  countless  monuments  of  eternal 
glory,  and  not  sigh  to  recal  the  trite- 
ness, or  rather  bui-n  to  rise  from  the 
level,  of  our  ordinary  life?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Godolphin  ;  "  to  you 
the  view  may  be  an  inspiration,  to 
others  a  warning.     The  arch  and  the 


ruin  you  survey,  speak  of  change  yet 
more  eloquently  than  glory.  Look 
on  the  spot  where  once  was  the  tem- 
ple of  Komulus  : — there  stands  the 
little  church  of  an  obscure  saint.  Just 
below  you  is  the  Tarpeian  Kock :  we 
cannot  see  it ;  it  is  hidden  from  us  by 
a  crowd  of  miserable  houses.  Along 
the  ancient  plain  of  the  Campus  Mar- 
tins behold  the  numberless  spires  of  a 
new  religion,  and  the  palaces  of  a 
modern  race  !  Amidst  them  you  see 
the  triumphal  columns  of  Trajan  and 
Marcus  Antoninus  :  but  who.se  are  the 
figures  that  crown  their  summits] 
St.  Peter's  and  St.  Paul's  !  And  this 
awful  wilderness  of  men's  labours — 
this  scene  and  token  of  human  revo- 
lutions— inspires  you  with  a  love  of 
glory ;  to  me  it  proves  its  nothingness. 
An  irresistible — a  crushing  sense  of 
the  littleness  and  brief  life  of  our 
most  ardent  and  sagacious  achieve* 
ments,  seems  to  me  to  float  like  a 
voice  over  the  place  ! " 

"  And  are  you  still,  then,"  said 
Constance,  with  a  half  sigh,  "  dead  to 
all  but  the  enjoyment  of  the  present 
moment?" 

"  No,"  replied  Godolphin,  in  a  low 
and  trembling  voice  :  "  I  am  not  dead 
to  the  regret  of  the  past ! " 

Constance  blushed  deeply ;  but 
Godolphin,  as  if  feeling  he  had  com- 
mitted himself  too  fiir,  continued  in  a 
hurried  tone:  —  "Let  us  turn  oui 
eyes,"  said  he,  "yonder  among  the 
olive  groves.     There — 

'  Far  from  the  madding  crowd's  Ignoble 
strife,* 

were  the  summer  retreats  of  Rome's 
brightest  and  most  enduring  spirits 
There,  was  the  retirement  of  Horace 
and  .Msecenas  :  there,  Brutus  forgot 
his  harsher  genius  ;  and  there,  the 
inscrutable  and  profound  Augustus 
indulged  in  those  graceful  relaxations 
— those  sacrifices  to  wit,  and  poetry, 
and  wisdom,  which  have  made  us  do 
so  unwilling  and  reserved  a  justice  to 
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the  crimes  of  his  earlier  and  the 
hypocrisy  of  his  later  years.  Here, 
ag'iin.  is  a  reproach  to  your  ambition," 
a<li!ed  Godolphin,  smiling  ;  "  Lis  am- 
'   tion    made    Augustus   odious:    his 

I'lisional  forgctfulnesa  of  amhition 
.i!i)ne  redeems  him." 

"  And  wliat,  ilien,"  said  Constance, 
"  would  you  consider  inactivity  the 
happiest  life  for  one  ai-usihlc  of  talent* 
higher  than  the  common  .st;indard  ?" 

'•  Nay,  let  those  tjilents  be  devoted 
to  the  discovery  of  pleasures,  not  the 
search  after  labours  ;  the  higher  our 
tR.!ent<,  the  keener  our  perceptions ; 
the  keener  our  perceptions,  the  more 
Intense  our  capacities  for  pleasure  :  * 
—  let  pleasure,  then,  be  our  olject. 
Let  us  find  out  what  is  best  fitted  to 
give  our  peculiar  tastes  gratification, 
and,  having  found  out,  steadily  pur- 
sue it." 

"  Out  on  you  !  it  is  a  selfish,  an 
ignoble  system,"  said  Constance. 
"  You  smile — well,  I  may  be  unphilo- 
sopliical,  I  do  not  deny  it.  But,  give 
me  one  hour  of  glory,  rather  than  a 
life  of  lu.xuriouR  indolence.  Oh, 
would,"  added  Constance,  kindling  .is 
she  spoke,  "  that  you  —  you,  Mr. 
Godolphin,  —  with  an  intellect  so 
formed  for  high  accomplishnjent  — 
with  all  the  weapons  and  energies  of 
life  at  your  command, — would  that 
you  could  awaken  to  a  more  worthy 

*  I  suppose  fioddlpliin  by  the  word  plea- 
tur*  rather  ugnifies  happintu. 


estimate — pardon  me — of  the  uses  of 
exertion  !  Surely,  surely,  you  must 
be  sensible  of  the  calls  that  your 
country,  that  mankind,  have  at  this 
epoch  of  the  world,  upon  all — all, 
especially,  possessing  your  advantages 
and  powers.  Can  we  pierce  one  inch 
beyond  the  surface  of  society,  and  not 
see  that  great  event-s  are  hastening  to 
their  birth  1  Will  you  let  those  inferior 
to  yourself  hurry  on  before  you,  and 
sit  inactive  while  they  win  the  reward? 
Will  you  have  no  share  in  the  bright 
drama  that  ia  already  prepared  be- 
hind the  dark  curtain  of  fate,  and 
which  will  have  a  world  for  itj*  spec- 
tators] Ah,  how  rejoiced,  how  ela'.ed 
with  myself  I  should  feel,  if  1  could 
win  over  one  like  you  to  the  great 
cause  of  honourable  exertion  !  " 

For  one  instant  Godolphin's  eye 
sparkled,  and  his  pale  cheek  burned 
— but  the  transient  emotion  faded 
away,  as  he  answered — 

"  Eight  years  ago,  when  she  who 
spoke  to  me  was  Constance  Vernon, 
her  wish  might  have  moulded  me 
according  to  her  will.  Now,"  and  he 
struggled  with  emotion,  and  turned 
away  his  face, — "  now  it  is  too  late  !  " 

Constance  wa.s  smitten  to  the  heart. 
She  laid  her  hand  gently  on  his  arm, 
and  utul,  in  a  sweet  and  soothing  tone, 
"  No,  Percy,  not  too  late  I  " 

At  that  instant,  and  before  Godol- 
phin could  reply,  they  were  joined 
by  Saville  and  Ladj  Charlotte  Deer- 
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LUOHiLAS  LETTER. — THE   EFFECT   IT   PRODUCES   ON   OOBOLPHIN. 


The  short  conversation  recorded  in 
the  last  chapter  could  not  but  show  to 
Godoiphin  the  dangerous  ground  on 
*hich  his  fidelity  to  Lucilla  rested. 
Never  before, — no,  not  in  the  young 
time  of  their  first  passion,  had  Con- 
stance seemed  to  him  so  lovely  or  so 
worthy  of  love.  Her  manners  now 
were  so  much  more  soft  and  unre- 
served tlian  they  had  necessarily  been 
at  a  period  when  Constance  had  re- 
solved not  to  listen  to  his  addresses 
or  her  own  heart,  that  the  only  part 
of  her  cliaracter  that  had  ever  repulsed 
his  pride,  or  oilended  his  tastes, 
seemed  vanished  for  ever.  A  more 
subdued  and  gentle  spirit  had  de- 
scended on  her  surpassing  beauty, 
ind  the  change  was  of  au  order  that 
Percy  Godoiphin  could  especially 
appreciate.  And  the  world,  for  which 
he  owned  reluctantly  that  she  yet 
lived  too  much,  had,  nevenheless, 
seemed  rather  to  enlarge  and  animate 
the  natural  nobleness  of  her  mind, 
than  to  fritter  it  down  to  the  standard 
of  its  common  votaries.  When  she 
;»p(  ie  he  delighted  in,  even  while  he 
dissented  from,  the  high  and  bold 
views  which  she  conceived.  He  loved 
her  indignation  of  all  that  was  mean 
and  low — her  passion  for  all  that  was 
daring  and  exalted.  Never  was  he 
ca,st  down  from  the  height  of  the 
imaginative  part  of  his  love,  by  hear- 
ing from  licr  lips  one  petty  passion, 
or  one  sordid  desire;  much  about  her 
was  erroneous,  but  all  was  lofty  and 
generous — even  in  error.  And  the 
years  that  had  divided  them  had  only 
taught  him  to  feel  more  deeply  ho" 
rare  was  the  order  of  her  character. 


and  how  impossible  it  was  ever  to 
behold  her  like.  All  the  sentiments, 
faculties,  emotions,  which,  in  his 
affection  for  Lucilla,  had  remained 
dormant,  were  excited  into  full  play 
the  moment  he  was  in  the  presence 
of  Constance.  She  engrossed  no 
petty  portion  —  .she  demanded  and 
obtained  the  whole  empire — of  his 
soul.  And  against  this  empire  he 
had  now  to  contend  !  Torn  as  he  was 
by  a  thousand  conflicting  emotions,  a 
letter  from  Lucilla  was  suddenly  put 
into  his  hands;  its  contents  were  as 
follows : — 

LUCILLA'S   LETTER 

"  Thy  last  letter,  my  love,  was  so 
short  and  hurried,  that  it  has  not 
cost  me  my  usual  pains  to  learn  it  by 
heart ;  nor  (shall  1  tell  the  truth  !) 
have  I  been  so  eager  as  I  once  was  to 
commit  all  th}'  words  to  my  memory. 
Why,  1  know  not,  and  will  guess  not, 
— but  there  is  something  in  thy 
letters  since  we  parted  that  chills  me; 
^they  throw  back  my  heart  upon 
i  self.  I  tear  open  the  seal  with  so 
much  eagerne.ss— thou  wouldst  smile 
if  thou  couldst  see  me  ;  and  when  I 
di-scover  how  few  are  the  words  upon 
which  1  am  lo  live  for  many  days,  I 
feel  sick  and  disappointed,  and  lay 
down  the  letter.  Then  I  chide  my- 
Belf,  and  say,  '  At  least  these  few 
words  will  be  kind!' — and  I  spell 
them  one  by  one,  not  to  hurry  over 
my  only  solace.  Alas!  before  I  arrive 
at  (he  end,  I  am  blinded  by  my  tears, 
my  love  for  thee,  so  bounding  and 
full  of  life,  seems  frozen  and  arrested 
at  everv  line.     And  then  I  lie  down 
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for  very  weariness,  and  wish  to  die. 
0  God,  if  tlie  time  lias  come  which  I 
have  always  dreaded — if  thou  shouldst 
no  longer  love  me  ! — And  how  reason- 
able this  fear  is  !  For  what  am  I  to 
thee  ?  How  often  dost  thou  c'oniplain 
that  I  can  understand  thee  not — how 
often  dost  thou  imply  that  there  is 
much  of  thy  nature  which  I  am 
incapable — unworthy — to  learn  !  If 
this  be  so,  how  natural  is  it  to  dread 
that  thou  wilt  find  others  whom  thou 
wilt  fi^ncy  more  congenial  to  thee, 
and  that  absence  will  only  remind 
thee  more  of  my  imperfections  ! 

"  And  yet  I  think  that  I  have  read 
thee  to  the  letter;  I  think  that  my 
love  ■^hich  is  always  following  thee, 
always  watching  thee,  always  conjec- 
turing thy  wishes,  must  have  pene- 
trated into  every  secret  of  thy  heart : 
only  I  want  words  to  express  what  I 
feel,  and  thou  layest  the  blame  upon 
the  want  of  feeling!  I  know  how 
untutored,  how  ignorant,  I  must  seem 
to  thee  J  aud  sometimes — and  lately 
verj-  often — I  reproach  myself  that  I 
have  not  more  diligently  sought  to 
make  myself  a  worthier  companion  to 
thee.  I  think  if  I  had  the  same 
means  as  others,  I  should  acquire 
the  same  facility  of  expressing  my 
thoughts;  aud  my  thoughts  thou 
couldst  never  blame,  for  I  know  that 
they  are  full  of  a  love  to  thee  which 
— no — not  the  wisest — ^the  most  bril- 
liant— whom  thou  mayest  see  could 
equal  even  in  imagination.  But  I 
have  sought  to  mend  this  deficiency 
since  we  parted ;  and  1  have  looked 
into  all  the  books  thou  hast  loved  to 
read,  and  I  fimcy  that  I  have  imbibed 
now  the  same  ideas  which  pleased 
thee,  and  in  which  once  thou  ima- 
ginedst  1  could  not  sympathise.  Yet 
how  mistaken  thou  hast  been  !  I  see, 
by  the  marks  thou  hast  placed  on  the 
page,  the  sentiments  that  more  espe- 
cially charm  thee ;  and  I  know  that 
I  have  felt  them  much,  oh  !  how  much 
more   deeply  and  vividly  than  they 


are  there  expressed — only  they  seem 
to  me  to  have  no  language  : — me- 
thinks  that  I  have  learned  the  lan- 
guage now.  And  I  have  taught 
myself  songs  thou  wilt  love  to  hear 
when  thou  returnest  home  to  me; 
and  I  have  practised  music,  and  I 
think — nay,  I  am  sure,  that  time  will 
not  pass  so  heavily  with  tliee  as  when 
thou  wast  last  here. 

"  And  when  shall  I  see  thee  again  ? 
— forgive  me  if  I  press  thee  to  return. 
Thou  hast  stayed  away  longer  than 
thou  hast  been  wont,  but  that  I  would 
not  heed ;  it  is  not  the  number  of 
days,  but  the  sensations  with  which  I 
have  counted  them,  that  make  me 
pine  for  thy  beloved  voice,  and  long 
once  more  to  behold  thee.  Never 
before  did  I  so  feel  thy  absence,  never 
before  was  I  so  utterly  wretched.  A 
secret  voice  whispers  me  that  we  are 
parted  for  ever.  I  cannot  withstand 
the  omens  of  my  own  heart.  When 
my  poor  father  lived,  I  did  not,  child 
as  I  was,  partake  of  those  sentiments 
with  which  he  was  wont  to  say  the 
stars  inspired  us.  I  could  not  see  ii: 
them  the  boders  of  fear  and  the 
preachers  of  sad  tidings ;  they  seemed 
to  me  only  full  of  serenity  and  ten- 
derness, an4  the  promise  of  enduring 
love  !  And  ever  when  I  looked  on 
them,  I  thought  of  thee  ;  and  thy 
image  to  me  then,  as  thou  knowest  it 
was  from  childhood,  was  bright  with 
unimaginable  but  never  melancholy 
spells.  But  now,  although  I  love  thee 
so  far  more  powerfully,  I  cannot 
divest  the  thoughts  of  thee  from  a 
certain  sadness ;  and  so  the  stars, 
which  are  like  thee,  which  are  full  of 
thee,  have  a  sadness  also  !  And  this, 
the  bod,  where  every  morning  I 
stretch  my  arms  for  thee,  and  find 
thee  not,  and  have  yet  to  live  through 
the  day,  and  on  which  I  now  write 
this  letter  to  thee — for  I,  who  used  to 
rise  with  the  sun,  am  now  too  dis- 
pirited not  to  endeavour  to  cheat  the 
weaiy  day — I  have  made  them  place 
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nearer  to  the  window  ;  and  I  look  out 
upon  the  still  skies  every  night,  and 
liave  made  a  friend  of  every  star  I 
sec.  I  question  it  of  thyself,  and 
wonder,  when  thou  lookest  at  it,  if 
ihou  hast  any  thought  of  me  !  I  love 
to  look  upon  the  heavens  ii.nch  more 
than  upon  the  earth  ;  for  the  trees, 
and  tlie  waters,  and  the  hills  around, 
thou  canst  not  beliold  ;  but  the  same 
heaven  which  I  survey  is  above  thee 
-ilso ;  andthis,  our  common  companion, 
seems  in  some  measure  to  unite  us. 
And  1  have  thought  over  my  father's 
lore,  and  have  tried  to  learn  it ;  nay, 
ihou  mayest  smile,  but  it  is  thy 
absence  tiiat  has  taught  me  super- 
stition. 

"  But  tell  me,  dearest,  kindest,  tell 
me  when — oh,  when  wilt  thou  return  > 
Return  only  this  once— if  but  for  a 
day,  and  I  will  never  persecute  thee 
again.  Truant  as  thou  art,  thou  shalt 
have  full  liberty  for  life.  But  I  can- 
not tell  thee  how  sad  and  heavy  1  am 
grown,  and  every  hour  knocks  at  my 
heart  like  a  knell  !  Come  back  to 
thy  poor  Lucilla — if  only  to  see  what 
joy  is!  Come — I  know  thou  wilt! 
But  should  anything  I  do  not  foresee 
detain  thee,  fi.x  at  least  the  day — naj', 
if  possible,  the  hour — when  we  shall 
meet,  and  let  the  letter  which  conveys 
juch  happy  tidings  be  long,  and  kind, 
and  full  of  thee,  as  thy  letters  once 
were.  I  know  I  weary  thee,  but  I 
cannot  help  it.  I  am  weak,  and  de- 
jected, and  cast  down,  and  have  only 
heart  enough  to  pray  for  thy  return." 

"  You  have  conquered — you  have 
conquered,  Lucilla  !  "  said  Godolphin, 
as  he  kissed  this  wild  and  reproachful 
letter,  and  thrust  it  into  his  bosom  ; 
"  and  I — I — will  be  wretched  rather 
than  you  shall  be  so  !" 

lli.s  heart  rebuked  him  even  for 
that  last  sentence.  This  pure  and 
devoted  attachment,  was  it  indeed  an 
unhappiness  to  obtain,  and  a  sacrifice 
to  return  I     StunB:  by   his   thoughts,  | 


and  impatient  of  rest,  he  hurried  into 
the  air; — he  traversed  the  city;  he 
passed  St.  Sebastian's  gate,  gained  thf 
Appia  Via,  and  saw,  lone  and  sombre, 
as  of  old  — tiie  house  of  the  departed 
Volktman.  1  le  had  half  unconsciously 
sought  that  direction,  in  order  to 
strengthen  his  purpose,  and  sustain 
his  conscience  in  its  right  path.  He 
now  hurried  onwards,  and  stopped 
not  till  he  stood  in  that  lovely  and 
haunted  spot— the  valley  of  Egeria — 
in  which  he  had  met  JiUcilla  on  the 
day  that  he  first  learneii  her  love. 
There  was  a  gloom  over  the  scene 
now,  for  the  day  was  dark  and 
clouded:  the  birds  were  silent;  a 
heavy  oppression  seemed  to  brood 
upon  the  air.  He  entered  that  grotto 
which  is  the  witness  of  the  most 
beautiful  love-story  chronicled  even 
in  the  soft  south.  He  recalled  the 
passionate  and  burning  emotions, 
which,  the  last  time  he  had  been 
within  that  cell,  he  had  felt  for 
Lucilla,  and  hud  construed  erroneously 
into  re;d  love.  As  he  looked  around, 
how  different  an  aspect  the  spot  wore! 
Then,  those  walks,  that  spring,  even 
that  mutilated  statue,  had  seemed  to 
him  the  encouragers  of  the  soft  sensa- 
tions he  had  indulged.  Now,  they 
appeared  to  reprove  the  very  weak- 
ness which  hallowed  themselves — the 
associations  spoke  to  him  in  another 
tone.  The  broken  statue  of  the  river 
god — the  desert  silence  in  which  the 
water  of  the  sweet  ftmiitain  kccjis  its 
melancholy  course — the  profound  and 
chilling  solitude  of  the  spot  —  all 
seemed  eloquent,  not  of  love,  but  the 
broken  hope  and  the  dreary  loneliness 
that  succeed  it !  The  gentle  plant 
(the  capillaire)  that  overhangs  the 
sides  of  tlie  grotto,  and  nourishes  it- 
self on  the  dews  of  the  fountain, 
seemed  an  emblem  of  love  itself  after 
disappointment — the  love  that  might 
henceforth  be  Lucilla's — droojdiig  in 
silence  on  the  spot  once  consecrated 
to  rapture,   and   feeding   itself   with 
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tears.  Tliere  was  something  mocking 
to  human  passion  in  the  very  anti- 
quity of  the  spot ;  four-and  twenty 
centuries  had  passed  away  since  the 
'irigin  of  the  tale  that  made  it  holy — 
iiid  that  tale,  too,  was  fable!  What, 
in  this  vast  accumulation  of  the  sands 
'f'  time,  was  a  solitary  atom  !  What, 
among  the  millions,  the  myriads, 
that  around  that  desolate  spot  had 
loved,  and  forgotten  love,  was  the 
Ijrief  passion  of  one  mortal,  vitherinij 
as  it  sprung!  Thus  diiferently  mo- 
ralises the  heart,  according  to  the 
passion  which  bestows  on  it  the  text. 
Before  he  regained  his  home,  Oo- 
dolphin's  resolve  was  taken.  The 
next  day  he  had  promised  Constance 
to  attend  her  to  Tivoli ;  he  resolved 
tiien  to  take  leave  of  her,  and  on  the 
following  day  to  return  to  Lucilla. 
lie  remembered  with  bitter  reproach, 
that  he  had  not  written  to  her  for  a 


length  of  time,  treble  thf.  accustomed 
interval  between  his  letters  ;  and  felt 
that,  while  at  the  moment  she  had 
written  the  lines  he  had  now  pressed 
to  his  bosom,  she  was  expecting,  with 
unutterable  fondness  and  anxiety,  to 
receive  his  lukewarm  assurances  of 
continued  love,  the  letter  he  was 
about  to  write  in  answer  to  hers  was 
the  first  one  that  would  greet  her 
eyes.  But  he  resolved,  that  in  that 
letter,  at  least,  she  should  not  be  dis- 
appointed. He  wrote  at  length,  and 
with  all  the  outpourings  of  a  tender- 
ne.ss  re-awakened  by  remorse.  He 
informed  her  of  his  immediate  return, 
and  even  forced  himself  to  dwell  upon 
it  with  kindly  hypocrisy  of  transport 
For  the  first  time  for  several  week.s, 
he  felt  satisfied  with  himself  as  he 
sealed  his  letter.  It  is  doubtful, 
whether  that  letter  Lucilia  ewer 
received. 
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CHAPTER  XL. 


TTVOLI. — THE    SIKEN  S    CAVE. — THE    CONFK.SSION. 


Along  the  deathly  campaqna,  a  weary 
aud  desolate  length  of  way, — through 
a  mean  and  squalid  row  of  houses — 
you  thread  your  course ;  and  behold 
— Tivoli  bursts  upon  you  ! 

"  Look  —  look  !  "  cried  Constance, 
with  enthusiasm,  as  she  pointed  to 
the  rushing  torrent  that,  through 
matted  trees  and  cragged  precipices, 
thundered  on. 

Astonished  at  the  silence  of  Godol- 
phin,  whom  scenery  was  usually  so 
wont  to  kindle  and  inspire,  she  turned 
hastily  round,  and  her  whole  tide  of 
feeling  was  revulsed  by  the  absorbed 
but  intense  dejection  written  on  his 
countenance. 

"  Why,"  said  she,  after  a  short 
pause,  and  affecting  a  playful  smile, 
"why  how  provoking  is  this!  In 
general,  not  a  common  patch  of  green 
with  an  old  tree  in  the  centre,  not  a 
common  rivulet  with  a  willow  hanging 
over  it,  escapes  you.  You  insist  upon 
our  sharing  your  raptures -you  dilute 
on  the  picturesque — you  rise  into 
eloquence  ;  nay,  you  persuade  ua  into 
your  enthusiasm,  or  you  quarrel  with 
us  for  our  coldness  ;  .and  now,  with 
this  divinest  ot^ earthly  scenes  around 
U8, — when  even  Lady  Charlotte  is 
excited,  and  Mr.  Saville  forgets  him- 
self, you  are  stricken  into  silence  and 
apathy  !  The  reason — if  it  be  not  too 
abstruRe  1 " 

"It  is  here !"  .said  Godolphin, mourn- 
fully, and  pressing  his  hand  to  his 
heart. 

Constance   turned   aside ;    she    in- 
dulged herself  with  the  hope  that  he 
alluded  to  former  scenes,  and  despaiicil  i 
of  the  future  from  their  reraembramc. 


She  connected  his  melancholy  with 
herself,  and  knew  that,  when  referred 
to  her,  she  could  dispel  it.  Inspired 
by  this  idea,  and  exhilarated  by  the 
beauty  of  the  morning  and  the  won- 
derful magnificence  of  nature,  she 
indulged  her  spirits  to  overflowing. 
And  as  her  brilliant  mind  lighted  up 
every  subject  it  touched,  now  glowing 
over  descrii)tion,  now  flashing  into 
remark,  Godolphin  at  one  time  forgot, 
and  at  another  more  keenly  felt,  tlie 
magnitude  of  the  .sacrifice  he  was 
about  to  make.  But  every  one  knows 
that  feeling  which,  when  we  are  un- 
happy, illumines  (if  I  may  so  speak) 
our  outward  seeming  from  the  fierce- 
ness of  our  inward  despair, —  that 
recklessness  which  is  the  intoxication 
of  our  grief 

By  degrees  Godolphin  broke  from 
his  reserve.  He  seemed  to  catch  the 
enthusiasm  of  Constance  ;  he  echoed 
back  —  he  led  into  new  and  more 
dazzling  directions  —  the  deligiited 
renuirks  of  his  beautiful  companion. 
His  mind,  if  not  profoundly  learned, 
at  least  irregularly  rich,  in  the  trea- 
sures of  old  times,  called  up  a  spirit 
from  every  object.  The  waterfall,  the 
ruin,  the  hollow  cave — the  steep  bank 
crested  with  the  olive — the  airy  tem- 
ple, the  dark  pomp  of  the  cypress 
grove,  and  the  roar  of  the  head-long 
Anio, — all  he  touched  with  the  magic 
of  the  past — clad  with  the  glories  of 
history  and  of  legend — and  decked 
ever  and  anon  with  the  flowers  of  the 
eternal  Poesy  that  yet  walks,  mourn- 
ing for  her  children,  amongst  the 
vines  and  waterfalls  of  the  ancient 
Tihur.     And  Constance,  as  she  list- 
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led  lo  him,  entranced,  until  she 
jcrself  unconsciously  grew  silent,  in- 
dulged without  reserve  in  that,  the 
proudest  luxury  of  love — pride  in  the 
beloved  object.  Never  had  the  rare 
and  various  genius  of  Godolphin  ap- 
peared so  worthy  of  admiration.  When 
his  voice  ceased,  it  seemed  to  Cou- 
itance  like  a  sudden 'blank  in  the 
creation. 

Godolphin  and  the  young  countess 
fere  several  paces  before  the  little 
party,  and  they  now  took  their  way 
towards  the  Siren's  Cave.  The  path 
that  leads  to  that  singular  spot  is 
liumid  with  an  eternal  spray ;  and  it 
is  so  abrupt  and  slippery,  that  in 
order  to  preserve  your  footing,  you 
must  cling  to  the  bushes  that  vege- 
tate around  the  sides  of  the  preci- 
oice. 

"  Let  us  dispense  with  our  guide," 
said  Godolphin.  "  I  know  every  part 
of  the  way,  and  I  am  sure  you  share 
with  me  in  dislike  to  these  hackneyed 
indicators  and  sign-posts  for  admi- 
ration. Let  us  leave  him  to  Lady 
Charlotte  and  Saville,  and  suffer  me 
to  be  your  guide  to  tlie  cavern." 
Constance  readily  enough  assented, 
and  they  proceeded.  Saville,  by  no 
means  liking  the  difficult  and  perilous 
pat  li  which  was  to  lead  only  to  a  very 
cold  place,  soon  halted,  and  suggested 
to  Lady  Charlotte  the  propriety  of 
doing  the  same.  Lady  Charlotte  much 
preferred  the  wit  of  her  companion's 
conversation  to  the  picturesque;  — 
"  Besides,"  as  she  said,  "  she  had 
seen  the  cave  before."  Accordingly, 
they  both  waited  for  the  return  of  the 
more  adventurous  countess  and  her 
guide. 

Unconscious  of  the  defalcation  of 
her  friends,  and  not — from  the  atten- 
tion that  every  step  required — once 
looking  behind,  Constance  continued. 
And  now,  how  delightful  to  her 
seemed  that  rugged  way,  as,  with 
every  moment,  Godolphin's  care— 
Godolphin's  hand  became  nece»iaj-v  ■ 


and  he,  inspired,  inflamed  by  her 
company,  by  her  touch,  by  the  soft 
ness  of  her  manner,  and  the  devotion 
of  her  attention — no,  no !  not  yet,  was 
Lucilla  forgotten ! 

And  now  they  stood  within  the 
Siren's  Cave.  From  this  spot  alone 
you  can  view  that  terrible  descent  of 
waters  which  rushes  to  earth  like  the 
coming  of  a  god  !  The  rocks  dripped 
around  them — the  torrent  dashed  at 
their  very  feet.  Down — down,  in 
thunder,  for  ever  and  for  ever,  dashed 
the  might  of  the  maddening  element ; 
above,  all  wrath ;  below,  all  black 
ness ; — there,  the  cataract ;  here,  the 
abyss.  Not  a  moment's  pause  to  the 
fury,  not  a  moment's  silence  to  the 
roar ; — forward  to  the  last  glimpse  of 
the  sun — the  curse  of  labour,  and  the 
soul  of  unutterable  strength,  shall  be 
upon  those  waters !  The  demon, 
tormented  to  an  eternity,  filling  his 
dread  dwelling-place  with  the  unrest- 
ing and  unearthly  voice  of  his  rage 
and  despair,  is  the  only  type  meet  for 
the  spirit  of  the  cataract. 

And  there — amidst  this  awful  and 
tremendous  eternity  of  strife  and 
power — stood  two  beings  whose  mo- 
mentary existence  was  filled  with  the 
master-passion  of  humanity.  And 
that  passion  was  yet  audible  there : 
the  nature  witliout  could  not  subdue 
that  within.  Even  amidst  the  icy 
showers  of  spray  that  fell  around,  and 
would  have  frozen  the  veins  of  others, 
Godolphin  felt  the  burning  at  his 
heart.  Constance  was  indeed  utterly 
lost  in  a  whirl  and  chaos  of  awe  and 
admiration,  which  deprived  her  of  all 
words.  But  it  was  the  nature  of  her 
•wayward  lover  to  be  aroused  only  to 
the  thorough  knowledge  of  his  powers 
and  passions  among  the  more  unfre- 
quent  and  fierce  excitements  of  life. 
A  wild  emotion  now  urged  him  on; 
— something  of  that  turbulent  exag- 
geration of  mind  which  gave  rise  to 
a  memorable  and  disputed  saying  ; — 
"  H'  thou  stoodest  on  a  precipice  w>tii 
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thy  mistress,  hast  thou  ever  felt  the 
desire  to  plunge  with  her  into  the 
al)yss  ? — If  so — thou  liast  loved  !"  No 
doubt  the  sentiment  is  exaggerated, 
but  there  are  times  when  love  is 
exaggerated  too.  And  now  Constance, 
without  knowing  it,  had  clung  closer 
and  closer  to  Godolphin.  His  hand 
at  first — now  his  arm — supported  her; 


and  at  length,  by  an  irresistible  and 
maddening  impulse,  he  clasped  her 
to  his  breast,  and  whispered  in  a 
voice  which  was  heard  by  her  even 
amidst  the  thunder  of  the  giant 
waters.  "  Here,  here,  my  early — my 
only  love,  I  feel,  in  spite  of  myself, 
that  I  never  utterly,  fiilly,  adored  you 
iintil  now  I " 
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I.XrOII.LA.-THE   SOLITUDE—THE   SPELL.-rEHE   DEEAM    AND   THE   RESOLVE. 


While  the  above  events,  so  fatal  to 
Lucilla,  were  in   progress   at  Rome, 
she  was  holding  an  unquiet  commune 
with  her  own  passionate  and  restless 
heart,   by  the   borders  of  the  lake, 
whose  silver  quiet  mocked  the  mind 
it  had,  in  happier  moments,  reflected. 
She  had  now  dragged  on  the  weary 
load  of  time  throughout  the  wmter ; 
and  the   early  and   soft   spring  was 
already  abroad— smoothing  the  face 
of  the  waters,  and  calling  life  into  the 
boughs.     Hitherto   this  time  of  the 
year  had  possessed  a  mysterious  and 
earnest   attraction   for   Lucilla— now  | 
all  its  voices  were  mute.     The  letters 
that   Godolphin  had  written  to  her 
were   so   few,  and   so   restrained,  in 
comparison  with  those  which  she  had 
received   in    the    former   periods    of 
absence,  that— ever  alive  as  she  was 
to  impulse,  and  unregulated  by  settled 
principles  of  hope— her  only  relief  to 
a  tearful  and.  spiritless  dejection  was 
in  paroxysms  of  doubt,  jealousy,  and 
despair. 

It  is  the  most  common  thing  in 
the  world,  that,  when  we  have  once 
wronged  a  person,  we  go  on  in  the 
wrong,  from  a  certain  soreness  with 
•vhich  conscience  links  the  associations 
of  the  injured  party.  And  thus, 
Godolphin,  struggling  with  the  return 
to  his  early  and  never-forgotten  love, 
felt  an  unwillingness  that  he  could 
seldom  successfully  combat,  in  play- 
ing the  hypocrite  to  Lucilla.  His 
very  remorse  made  him  unkind  ;  the 
feeling  that  he  ought  to  write  often, 
made  him  write  seldom:  and  con- 
scious that  he  ought  to  return  her 
expressions  of  eager  devotion.  Up  re 


turned  them  with  involuntary  awk- 
wardness and  reserve.  All  this  is 
very  natural,  and  very  evident  to  us ; 
but  a  thousand  mysteries  were  more 
acceptable  to,  more  sought  for  and 
clung  to,  by  Lucilla,  than  a  conjec- 
ture at  the  truth. 

Meanwhile  she  fed  more  and  more 
eagerly  on  those  vain  researches  which 
yet  beguiled  her  time,  and  flattered 
her   imagination.      In   a   science   so 
false,  and  so  unprofitable,  it  mattered, 
happily,  little,   whether   or   not   the 
poor  disciple  laboured  with  success ; 
but  I  need  scarcely  tell  to  any  who 
1  have  had   the  curiosity  to  look  oyer 
I  the  entangled    schemes     and  quaint 
figures  of  the   art,  how  slender  was 
the    advancement    of   the    daughter 
in  the  learning  of  the  sire.     Still  it 
was  a  comfort  and  a  soothing,  even 
to  look  upon  the  placid  heaven,  and 
form  a  conjecture  as  to  the  language 
of  its  stars.     And,    above  all,  while 
she  questioned  the  future,  she  thought 
only  of  her  lover.     But  day  after  day 
passed — no  letter,  or  worse  than  none ; 
and  at  length  Lucilla  became  utterly 
impatient  of  all  rest :  a  nervous  fever 
possessed  her:  the  extreme  solitude 
of  the  place  filled  her  with  that  inef- 
fable  sensation  of  irritability  which 
sometimes  preludes  the  madness  that 
has  been    produced  in  criminals   by 
solitary  confinement. 

On  the  day  that  she  wrote  that 
letter  to  Godolphin,  which  I  have 
transcribed,  this  painful  tension  of 
the  nerves  was  more  than  hitherto 
acute.  She  longed  to  fly  somewhere ; 
nay,  once  or  twice,  she  remembered 
that  Rome  was  easily  gained,  that  she 
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might  be  there  as  expcilitiouslj-asher 
letter.     Although  in  (hat  letloronly 
we  have   signified   that  LuciUa   had 
expressed  her  wisii  for   Godolphin's 
return;  jet,  in  all  her  later  letters, 
she  had  (perhaps,  more  timidly)  urged 
that  desire.     But  they  had  not  taken 
the   same  hold    on    Godolphin;  nor 
while  he  «as  playing  witii  his  danger,' 
liad  they  produced  tJie  same  energetic 
resolution.     Lucilla  could  not,  how- 
ever, hope  with  unicli  reason  that  the 
success  of  her  present  letter  would  be 
greater  than  tliat  of  her  former  ones  •  i 
and,  at  all  events,  she  did  not  anti- 
cipate  an  immediate  comi)liance  with 
her  prayers.     She  looked  forward  to  ' 
some  excuses,  and  to  some  delay.  We  | 
cannot,    therefore,    wonder    that   she 
felt  a  growing  desire  to  follow  her  own 
epistle  to  Home;   and  although   she 
had  been  prevented   before,  and  still 
drew  back  from  ab.solutely  favouring 
and  enforcing   tlie  idea,  l)y  the  fear 
of  Godoiphin's  displeasure;  yet  she 
trusted  enough  to   his  gentleness  of 
character   to  feel  sure  that  tlie   dis- 
pleasure   could    scarcely  be    lasting, 
bull   the  step  was  bold,  .and  Lucilla  | 
loved  devotedly  enough  to  be  timid  •  i 
and  besides,  her  inexperience   made 
her  look  upon  the  journey  as  a  far 
more  formidable  expedition  than  it 
really  was. 

Debating  the  notion  in  her  mind 
she    sought   her   usual    retreat,    and 
turned  listlessly  over  the  books  which 
sh(5  had  so  lately  loved  to  study.     At 
engfh,  in  moving  one  she  had  not 
looked  into  before,  a  paper  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  she  picked  it  up  ;  it  was  the  i 
pai)er  containing  that  figure,   which  ' 
It  will  be  remembered,  the  astrologer 
had   shown    to    his   daughter,   as    a 
charm  to  produce  dreams  prophetic 
of  any  circumstance  or  person  con- 
cerning whom  the  believer  might  be 
anxious  to  learn  aught.     As  she  saw 
the   image,   which,    the    reader    will 
recollect,  was  of  a  remarkable  design 
the  whole  of  her  conversation  with 


;  ^  olktman  on  the  subject  rushed  into 
iier  mmd,  and  she  resolved  that  very 
night  to   prove   the   efficacy  of   the 
charm  on  which  he  had  so  confidently 
,  insisted.     Fraught  with  the  chimeri- 
:  cal  delusion,  she  now  longed  for  the 
,  hours  to  pass,  and  the  nigi,t  to  come, 
i  bhe  looked  again  and  again  at  the 
singular  image  and    the   portentous 
hgures  wrought  upon  the  charm  ;  the 
very   strangeness   of   the    characters 
inspired  her,  as  was  natural,  with  a 
belief  in  their  efficacy;  and  she  felt  a 
tlirill,  an  awe,  creep  over  her  blood 
as  the  shadows  of  eve,  deepening  over 
the  far  mountain.s,  brought  on   the 
time  of  trial.    At  length  it  was  night, 
and  Lucilla  sought  her  chamber. 

The  hour  was  exceedingly  serene, 
and  the  stars  shone  through  the  case- 
I  nient  with  a  lustre  that  to  her  seemed 
!  ominous.     With  bare  feet,  and  only 
jin    her  night-robe,   she   stole  trem- 
I  blingly  across    the    threshold.     She 
paused  for  a  moment  at  the  window 
and  looked  out  on  the  deep  and  quiet 
night ;  and  as  she  so  stood.  It  was  a 
picture  that,  had  I  been  a  painter    I 
,  would  have  devoted  a  youth  to  acco'm- 
j  plish.     Half  in  light-half  in  shadow 
—her  undress  gave  the  outline,  and 
somewhat    more,   of   a    throat    and 
I  ;"''^=^"*'  «'liose  roundness,  shape,  and 
,  hue,  never  were  surpassed.    Her  arms 
j  were  lightly  crossed  above  her  bosom- 
and  her  long  rich  hair  seeming  darker 
by  that  light,  fell  profusely,  yet  not 
dishevelled,  around  her  neck  ;  parting 
from  her  brow.     Her  attitude  at  that 
naoment  was  quite  still,  as  if  in  wor- 
slup,  and   perhaps  it  was;  her  face 
,  was  inclined  slightly  upward,  looking 
to  the  heavens  and  towards   Eome 
i  iiut  that  face-there  was  the  picture  f 
[It   was    .so   young,   so   infantine,   so 
'modest;  and  yet,  the  youth  and  (he 
timidity  were  elevated  and  refined  bv 
the  earnest  doubt,  the  preternatural 
terror,    the    unearthly   hope,    which 
dwelt  upon  her  foiehead-her  parted 
lif^,  and  her  wistful  and  kindled  eye. 
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There  was  a  sublimity  in  her  loneliness 
and  her  years,  and  in  the  fond  and  vain 
superstition,  which  was  but  a  spirit 
called  from  the  deeps  of  an  unfathom- 
able and  mighty  love.  And  afar  was 
heard  the  breaking  of  the  lake  upon 
the  shore — no  other  sound!  And 
now,  among  the  unwaving  pines, 
there  was  a  silver  shimmer  as  the 
moon  rose  into  her  empire,  and  deep- 
ened at  once,  along  the  universal 
scene,  the  loveliness  and  the  awe. 

Lucilla  turned  from  the  window, 
and  kneeling  down,  wrote  with  a 
trembling  hand  upon  the  figure  one 
word — the  name  of  Godolphin.  She 
then  placed  it  under  her  pillow,  and 
the  spell  was  concluded.  The  astro- 
loger had  told  her  of  the  necessary 
co-operation  which  the  mind  must 
afford  to  the  charm ;  but  it  will  easily 
be  believed  that  Lucilla  required  no 
injunction  to  let  her  imagination 
dwell  upon  the  vision  she  expected 
to  invoke.  And  it  would  have  been 
almost  strange,  if,  so  intently  and 
earnestly  brooding,  as  she  had  done 
over  the  image  of  Godolphin,  that 
image  had  not,  without  recurring  to 
any  cal)alistical  spells,  been  present  to 
her  dreams. 

She  thought  that  it  was  broad  noon- 
day, ana  that  she  was  sitting  alone  in 
the  house  she  then  inhabited,  and 
weeping  bitterly.  Of  a  sudden  the 
voice  of  Godolphin  called  to  her;  she 
ran  eagerly  forth,  but  no  sooner  had 
she  passed  the  threshold,  than  the 
jcene  so  familiar  to  her  vanished,  and 
she  was  alone  in  an  immense  and 
pathless  wilderness ;  there  was  no 
tree  and  no  water  in  this  desert;  all 
was  arid,  solitary,  and  inanimate.  But 
what  seemed  most  strange  to  her  was, 
that  in  the  heavens,  although  they 
were  clear  and  bright,  there  was 
neither  sun  nor  stars;  the  light 
seemed  sett'ed  and  stagnant — there 
was  in  it  no  life. 

And  she  thought  that  she  con- 
tinued   to  move   involuntarily  along 


the  waste ;  and  that,  ever  and  anon, 
she  yearned  and  strove  to  rest,  but 
her  limbs  did  not  obey  her  will,  and 
a  power  she  could  not  control  urged 
her  onward. 

And  now  there  was  no  longer  an 
utter  dumbness  and  death  over  the 
scene.  Forth  from  the  sands,  as  from 
the  bowels  of  the  reluctant  earth, 
there  crept,  one  b.y  one,  loathly  aud 
reptile  shapes ;  obscene  sounds  rang  in 
her  ears — now  in  a  hideous  mockery, 
now  in  a  yet  more  sickening  solicita- 
tion. Shapes  of  terror  thickened  and 
crowded  round  her.  She  was  roused 
by  dread  into  action ;  she  hui-ried 
faster  and  faster ;  she  strove  to  escape ; 
and  ever  as  she  fled,  the  sounds  grew 
louder,  and  the  persecuting  shapes 
more  ghastly, — abominations  y>  hich 
her  pure  mind  shuddered  to  behold, 
presented  themselves  at  every  turn  : 
there  was  no  spot  for  refuge,  no  cave 
for  concealment.  Wearied  and  de- 
spairing, she  stopped  short ;  but  then 
the  shapes  and  sounds  seemed  gra- 
dually to  lose  their  terror ;  her  eye  and 
ear  became  familiar  to  them ;  and 
what  at  first  seemed  foes,  grew  into 
companions. 

And  now,  again,  the  wilderness  was 
gone ;  she  stood  in  a  strange  spot, 
and  opposite,  and  gazing  upon  her 
with  intent  and  mournful  eyes,  stood 
Godolphin.  But  he  seemed  much 
older  than  he  was,  and  the  traces  of 
care  were  ploughed  deeply  on  his 
countenance ;  and  above  them  both 
hung  a  motionless  and  li\id  cloud  ; 
and  from  the  cloud  a  gigantic  hand 
was  stretched  forth,  pointing  with  a 
shadowy  and  unmoviug  figure  towards 
a  quarter  of  the  earth  which  was  en- 
veloped in  a  thick  gloom.  While  she 
sought  with  straining  eyes,  to  pene- 
trate the  darkness  of  the  spot  thus 
fearfully  marked  out,  she  thought 
Godolphin  vanished,  and  all  was  sud- 
den and  utter  night — night,  but  not 
stillness — for  there  was  a  roar  as  of 
many  winds,  and  a  dashing  of  angry 
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watefs,  that  seemed  close  beneath; 
aud  she  heard  the  trees  groan  and 
bend,  and  felt  the  icy  and  rushing 
air :  the  tempests  were  abroad.  But 
amidst  the  mingling  of  the  mighty 
sounds,  she  heard  distinctly  the  ring- 
ing of  a  horse's  hoofs ;  and  presently 
a  wild  cry,  in  which  she  recognised 
the  voice  of  Godolphin,  rang  forth, 
adding  to  the  wrath  of  nature  the  yet 
more  appalling  witness  of  a  human 
despair.  The  cry  was  followed  by  the 
louder  dashing  of  the  waves,  and  the 
liercer  turmoil  of  the  winds;  and 
then,  her  anguish  and  horror  freeing 
her  from  the  Prison  of  Sleep,  she  woke. 
It  was  nearly  day,  but  the  serenity 
■of  t  he  late  night  had  gone  ;  the  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  and  the  house  shook 
Deneath  the  fury  of  a  violent  storm. 
This  change  in  the  mood  of  nature 


had  probably  influenced  the  latter 
part  of  her  dream.  But  Lucilla 
thought  of  no  natural  solution  to  the 
dreadful  vision  she  had  undergone. 
Her  superstition  was  confirmed  and 
ratified  by  the  intense  impression 
wrought  upon  her  mind  by  the  dream. 
A  thousand  unutteral)le  fears,  fears 
for  Godolphin,  rather  than  herself — 
or  if  for  herself,  only  in  connexion 
with  him — bore  irresistible  despotism 
over  her  thoughts.  She  could  not 
endure  to  wait,  to  linger  any  longer 
in  the  dark  and  agitated  suspense 
she  herself  had  created ;  the  idea  she 
before  had  nursed,  now  became  re- 
solve ;  she  determined  forthwith  to 
set  out  for  Eome — to  see  Godolphin. 
She  rose,  woke  her  attendant,  and 
that  very  day  she  put  her  resolution 
into  effect. 
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JOT  AND  DESPAIB. 


It  was  approuehing  towards  the  even- 
ing as  Lucilla  paused  for  a  few  seconds 
at  the  door  which  led  to  Godolphin's 
apartments.  At  length  she  sum- 
moned courage.  The  servant  who  ad- 
mitted her  was  Godolphiu"s  favourite 
domestic ;  and  he  was  amazed,  but 
overjoyed,  to  see  her  ;  for  Lucilla  was 
the  idol  of  all  who  knew  her, — save  of 
him  whose  love  only  she  cared  and 
lived  for. 

His  master,  he  said,  was  gone  out 
for  a  short  time,  but  the  next  day 
they  were  to  have  returned  home. 
Lucilla  coloured  with  vivid  delight  to 
hear  that  her  letter  had  produced  an 
effect  she  had  not  hoped  so  expedi- 
tiously to  accomplish.  She.  passed  on 
into  Godolphin's  apartment.  The 
room  bore  evident  signs  of  approach- 
ing departure ;  the  trunks  lay  half- 
packed  on  the  floor;  there  was  all 
that  importance  of  confusion  around 
which  makes  to  the  amateur  traveller 
a  luxury  out  of  discomfort.  Lucilla 
sat  down,  and  waited,  anxious  and 
trembling,  for  her  lover.  Her  woman, 
\ho  had  accompanied  her,  thinking 
of  more  terrestrial  concerns  than  love, 
left  her,  at  her  desire.  She  could  not 
rest  long ;  she  walked,  agitated  and 
expecting,  to  and  fro  the  long  and 
half- furnished  chamber  which  charac- 
terises the  Italian  palace.  At  length, 
her  eye  fell  on  an  open  letter  on  a 
nriting-table  at  one  corner  of  the 
room.  She  glanced  over  it  mechani- 
cally,—  certain  words  suddenly  ar- 
rested her  attention.  Were  those 
words — words  of  passion — addressed 
to  her]  If  not,  0  heaven  !  to  whom! 
She   obeye^l,    as    slie   ever    'iid.    ?';e 
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impulse   of   the   moment,   and   read 
what  follows : — 

"  Constance  ! — As  I  write  that  word 
how  many  remembrances  rush  upon 
me  ! — for  how  many  years  has  that 
name  been  a  talisman  to  my  heart, 
waking  its  emotions  at  will !  You  are 
the  first  woman  I  ever  really  loved :  you 
rejected  me,  yet  I  could  not  disdain 
you.  You  became  anothers — but  my 
love  could  not  desert  you.  Your 
hand  wrote  the  history  of  my  life 
after  the  period  when  we  met, — my 
habits— my  thoughts — you  influenced 
and  coloured  them  all  !  And  now, 
Constance,  you  are  free ;  and  I  love 
you  more  fervently  than  ever  !  And 
you — yes,  you  would  not  reject  me 
now;  you  have  grown  wiser,  and 
learned  the  value  of  a  heart.  And 
yet  the  same  Fate  that  divided  us 
hitherto  will  divide  us  now  ;  all  ob- 
stacles but  one  are  passed  away — of 
that  one  you  shall  hear  and  judge. 

"  When  we  parted,  Constance,  years 
ago,  I  did  not  submit  tamely  to  the 
burning  remembrance  you  bequeathed 
me;  I  sought  to  dissipate  your  image, 
and  by  wooing  others  to  forget  your- 
self Need  I  say,  that  to  know  an- 
other was  only  lo  remember  you  thtf 
more  ]  But  among  the  other  and  far 
less  worthy  objects  of  my  pursuit  was 
one  whom,  had  I  not  seen  you  first, 
I  might  have  loved  as  ardently  as  I 
do  you;  and  in  the  first  flush  of  emo- 
tion, and  the  heat  of  sudden  events, 
I  imagined  that  I  did  so  love  her. 
She  was  an  orphan,  a  child  in  years 
and  in  i  he  world  ;  and  I  was  all  to 
!i'r  I  lun  all  to  her.  She  is  not 
IC 
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mine  by  tht  ties  of  the  clnirch,  but  I 
have  pledged  a  faith  to  her  equally 
sacred  and  as  strong.  Shall  I  break 
that  faith?  shall  I  betray  that  trust ] 
shall  I  crush  a  heart  that  has  always 
been  mine — mine  more  tenderly  than 
yours,  rich  in  a  thousand  gifs  and 
resources,  ever  was  or  ever  can  be? 
Shall  I — sworn  to  protect  her — I, 
who  have  already  robbed  her  of  fame 
and  friends,  rob  her  now  of  father, 
()rother,  lover,  husband,  the  world 
itself, — for  I  am  all  to  her?  Never — 
never  !  I  shall  be  wretched  through- 
out life:  I  shall  know  that  you  are 
free — that  you — oh  !  Constance  !  you 
might  be  mine  ! — but  she  shall  never 
dream  what  she  has  cost  me !  I  have 
been  too  cold,  too  ungrateful  to  her, 
already  —  I  will  make  her  amends. 
My  heart  may  break  in  the  effort,  but 
it  shall  reward  her.  You,  Constance, 
in  the  pride  of  your  lofty  station,  your 
strengthened  mind,  your  regulated 
virtue,  (fenced  in  by  the  hundred 
tiarriers  of  custom,)  you  cannot,  per- 
liaj)s,  conceive  how  pure  and  devoted 
the  soul  of  this  poor  girl  is !  She  is 
not  one  whom  I  could  heap  riches 
upon  and  leave  : — my  love  is  all  the 
riches  she  knows.  Earth  has  not  a 
consolation  or  a  recompence  for  the 
loss  of  my  affection  :  and  even  hea- 
ven itself  she  has  never  learned  to 
think  of,  except  as  a  place  in  which 
we  shall  be  united  for  ever.  As  I 
write  this  I  know  that  she  is  sitting 
afar  off  and  alone,  and  thinking  only 
of  one  whose  whole  soul,  fated  and 
accursed  as  he  is,  is  maddened  by  the 
love  of  another.  My  letters,  her  only 
comfort,  have  been  cold  and  few  of 
late  :  I  know  how  they  have  wrung  her 
heart :  I  picture  to  myself  her  soli- 
tude—  her  sadness — her  unfriended 
youth— her  ardent  mind,  which,  not 
enriched  by  culture,  clings,  feeds, 
lives  only  on  one  idea.  Before  you  re- 
ceive this,  I  shall  be  on  the  road  to 
her.  Never  again  will  I  risk  the 
temptation  I  have  undergone.     J  am 


not  a  vain  man  ;  I  do  not  deceive 
myself;  I  do  not  imagine,  I  do  not 
insult  you  by  believing,  that  you  will 
long  or  bitterly  feel  my  loss.  I  have 
loved  you  far  better  than  you  have 
loved  me,  and  you  have  uncounted 
channels  for  your  bright  hopes  and 
your  various  ambition.  You  love  tlie 
world,  and  the  world  is  at  your  feet ! 
And  in  remembering  me  now,  you 
may  think  you  have  cause  for  indig- 
nation. Why,  with  the  knowledge 
of  a  tie  that  forbade  me  to  hope  for 
you,  why  did  I  linger  round  you  ? 
why  did  I  give  vent  to  any  word,  or 
licence  to  any  look,  that  told  you  I 
loved  you  still  ?  Why,  above  all,  on 
that  fated  yesterday,  when  we  stood 
alone  surrounded  by  the  waters, — 
why  did  I  dare  forget  myself— wiiy 
clasp  you  to  my  breast — why  uttei 
the  assurance  of  that  love  which  was 
a  mockery,  if  I  were  not  about  so- 
lemnly to  record  it? 

"  This  you  will  ask ;  and  if  you  are 
not  satisfied  with  the  answer,  your 
pride  will, clothe  my  memory  with 
resentment.  Be  it  so — yet  hear  me  ! 
Constance,  when,  in  my  first  youth, 
at  the  time  when  the  wax  was  yet 
soft,  and  the  tree  might  yet  oe  bent 
— when  I  laid  my  heart  and  my 
future  lot  at  your  feet— when  you, 
at  the  dictates  of  a  worldly  and  cold 
ambition,  (disguise  the  name  as  you 
will,  the  reality  is  the  same,)  threw 
me  back  on  the  solitary  desert  of  life  ; 
when  you  rejected — forsook  me; — do 
you  think  that,  although  1  loved  you 
still,  there  was  no  anger  mingled  with 
the  love  !  We  met  again  :  but  what 
years  of  wasted  existence — of  dimmed 
hope  —  of  deadened  emotion  —  had 
])assed  over  me  since  then !  And  who 
had  thus  marked  them  ? — You  !  Do 
you  wonder,  then,  that  something  of 
human  pride  asked  for  human  ven- 
geance ?  Yes !  I  pined  for  some 
triumph  in  my  turn :  1  longed  to  try 
whether  I  was  yet  forgotten — whether 
the   heart  which  stung  me  had  been 
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Btung  also  in  the  wouud  that  it  in- 
flicted. Was  not  this  natural]  Ask 
yourself,  and  blame  me  if  you  can. 
But  by  degrees — as  I  gazed  upon  a 
beauty,  and  listened  to  a  voice,  softer 
in  their  character  than  of  old, — as  I 
felt  that  you  would  not  deny  me  retri- 
bution, this  selfish  desire  for  revenge 
died  away,  and,  by  degrees,  all  emo- 
tions were  merged  in  one — uncon- 
quered,  unconquerable  love.  And  can 
you  blame  me,  if  then — traitor  to  my- 
self as  to  you-  I  lingered  on  the 
spot  ? — if  I  had  many  struggles  to  en- 
dure before  I  could  resolve  on  the 
sacrifice  I  now  make  ?  Alas !  it  has 
cost  me  much  to  be  just.  Can  you 
blame  me  if  at  all  times  I  could  not 
control  my  words  and  looks? — Nay, 
even  in  our  last  meeting,  when  I  was 
maddened  by  the  thought  that  we 
were  about  to  part  for  ever — when  we 
stood  alone — when  no  eye  was  near — 
when  you  clung  to  me  in  a  delicious 
timidity — when  your  breath  was  on 
my  cheek-— when  the  heaving  of  your 
heart  was  heard  by  mine — when  my 
hand  touched  that  which  could  give 
me  all  the  world  in  itself — when  my 
arm  encircled  that  glorious  and  divine 
shape  — 0  Heaven!  can  jou  blame 
me — can  you  wonder  if  I  was  trans- 
ported beyond  myself; — if  conscience, 
reason,  all  were  forgotten,  and  I 
thought  —  felt— lived  —  but  for  the 
moment  and  for  you  1  No,  you  will 
feel  for  the  weakness  of  nature  ;  you 
will  not  judge  me  harshly. 

"  And  why  .should  you  rob  me  of 
the  remembrance  of  that  brief  mo- 
ment-that  wild  embrace]  How  often 
sliall  I  recall  it! — How  often  when 
the  light  step  of  her  to  whom  I  return 
glides  around  me,  shall  I  cheat  my- 
self, and  think  it  yours:  when  I 
feel  her  breath  at  night,  shall  I  not 
start  and  dream  it  comes  from  your 
lips  1  and  ir  returning  her  uncon- 
scious caress,  lei  me — let  me  fancj'  it 
is  you  who  whisper  me  the  assurances 
of   unutterable    love  I — Forgive   me, 


Constance,  my  yet  adored  Constance, 
whom  I  shall  never  see  more,  for 
these  wild  words — this  momentary 
weakness.  Farewell !  Whatever  be- 
comes of  me,  may  God  give  you  all 
his  blessings ! 

"  One  w^ord  more — no,  I  will  not 
close  this  letter  yet !  You  remember 
that  you  once  gave  me  a  flower — 
years  ago.  I  have  preserved  its  leaves 
to  this  day;  but  I  will  give  no  indul- 
gence to  a  folly  that  will  now  wrong 
you,  and  be  unworthy  of  myself.  1 
will  send  you  back  those  leaves :  let 
them  plead  for  me,  as  the  memories 
of  foi-mer  days.  I  must  break  off 
now,  for  I  can  literally  write  no  more. 
I  must  go  forth  and  recover  my  self- 
command.  And  oh  !  may  she  whom 
I  seek  to-morrow — whose  unsuspect- 
ing heart,  admonished  by  temptation, 
I  will  watch  over,  guide,  and  shield, 
far,  far  more  zealously  than  I  have 
yet  done— never  know  what  it  has 
cost  me,  not  to  abandon  and  betray 
her." 

And  Lucilla  read  over  every  word 
of  this  letter !  How  wholly  impos- 
sible it  is  for  language  to  express  the 
agony,  the  hopeless,  irremediable 
despair  that  deepened  within  her  as 
she  proceeded  to  the  end  !  Every- 
thing that  life  had,  or  could  ever  have 
had  for  her,  of  common  peace  or  joy, 
was  blasted  for  ever  !  As  she  came  to 
the  last  word,  she  bowed  her  head  in 
silence  over  the  writing,  and  felt  as 
if  some  mighty  rock  bad  fallen  upon 
her  heart,  and  crushed  it  to  dust. 
Had  the  letter  breathed  but  one  un- 
kind—  one  slighting  expression  of  her, 
it  would  have  been  some  comfort- 
some  rallying  point,  however  forlorn 
and  wretched ;  but  this  cruel  tender- 
ness— this  bitter  generosity  ! 

And  before  she  had  read  that  letter, 

how  joyously,   how  bi'eathlessly  she 

had  anticipated  rushing  to  her  lover's 

breast !     It  seems  incredible  that  the 

I  space  of  a  few  minutes  should  suffice 
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to  blight  a  whole  existence — blacken, 
without  a  ray  of  hope,  an  entire 
future ! 

She  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of 
steps,  though  in  another  apartment ; 
she  would  not  now  have  met  Godolphiii 
for  worlds  ;  the  thought  of  his  return 
alone  gave  her  the  power  of  motion. 
She  thrust  the  fotal  letter  into  her 
bosom  ;  and  then,  in  characters  sur- 
prisingly distinct  and  clear,  she  wrote 
her  name,  and  placed  that  ^Titing  in 
the  stead  of  the  epistle  she  took  away. 
She  judged  rightly,  that  that  single 
name  would  suffice  to  say  all  she 
could  not  then  say.  Having  done  this, 
she  rose,  left  the  room,  and  stole  softly 
and  unperceived  into  the  open  street. 

Unconscious  and  careless  whither 
she  went,  she  hurried  on,  her  eyes 
bent  on  the  ground,  and  concealing 
her  form  and  fiice  with  her  long  man- 
tle. The  streets  at  Rome  are  not 
thronged  as  with  us  ;  nor  does  there 
exist,  in  a  city  consecrated  by  so 
many  sublime  objects,  that  restless 
and  vulgar  curiosity  which  torments 
the  English  public.  Each  lives  in 
himself,  not  in  his  neighbour.  The 
moral  air  of  Rome  is  Indifference. 

Lucilla,  therefore,  hurried  along 
unmolested  and  unobserved,  until  at 
\ength  her  feet  failed  her,  and  she 
Jiank  exhauisted,  but  still  unconscious 
of  her  movements  and  of  all  around, 
upon  one  of  the  scattered  fragments' 
of  ancient  pride  thai  at  every  turn  are 
visil)le  in  the  streets  of  Rome.  The 
place  was  quiet  and  solitary,  and 
darkened  by  the  shadows  of  a  palace 
that  reared  itself  close  beside.    She 


sat  down ;  and  shrouding  her  face  as  it 
drooped  over  her  breast,  endeavoured 
to  collect  her  thoughts.  Presently 
the  sound  of  a  guitar  was  heard  ;  and 
along  the  street  came  a  little  group  oJ 
the  itinerant  musicians  who  invest 
modern  Italy  with  its  yet  living  air  oi 
poetry :  the  reality  is  gone,  but  the 
spirit  lingers.  They  stopped  oppo- 
site a  small  house;  and  Lucilla,  look- 
ing up,  saw  the  figure  of  a  young  girl 
placing  a  light  at  the  window  as  a 
signal  well  known,  and  then  she  glided 
away.  Meanwhile,  the  lover  (who 
had  accompanied  the  musicians, 
and  seemed  in  no  very  elevated  rank 
of  life)  stood  bareheaded  beneath; 
and  in  his  upward  look  there  was  a 
devotion,  a  fondness,  a  respect,  that 
brought  back  to  Lucilla  all  the  un- 
sparing bitterness  of  contrast  and 
recollection.  And  now  the  serenade 
began.  The  air  was  inexpressibly 
soft  and  touching,  and  the  words 
were  steeped  in  that  vague  melan- 
choly which  is  inseparable  from  the 
tenderness,  if  not  from  the  passion, 
of  love.  Lucilla  listened  involuntarily, 
and  the  charm  slowly  wrought  its 
effect.  The  hardness  and  confusion 
of  ber  mind  melted  gradually  away 
and  as  the  song  ended  she  turned 
aside  and  burst  into  tears : — "  Happy, 
happy  girl,"  she  murmured,  "  she  Is 
loved  ! " 

Here  let  us  drop  the  curtain  upon 
Lucilla.  Often,  0  Reader  !  sbalt  thou 
recall  this  picture;  often  shalt  thou 
see  her  before  thee— alone  and  broken- 
hearted  —  weeping  in  the  twilight 
streets  of  Rome  I 
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CHAPTER  XLIIL 


U>TB  STROKG   AS    DEATH,  AND   NOT    LISS    BITTSB. 


When  Godolphin  returned  home  the 
door  was  open,  as  Lueilla  had  left  it, 
and  he  went  at  once  into  his  apart- 
ment. He  hastened  to  the  table  on 
which  he  had  left,  with  the  negligence 
arising  from  the  emotions  of  the 
moment,  the  letter  to  Constance, — 
the  paper  on  which  Lueilla  had  written 
her  name  alone  met  his  eye.  While 
yet  stunned  and  amazed,  his  servant 
and  Lucilla's  entered :  in  a  few  mo- 
menta he  learned  all  they  had  to  tell 
him ;  the  rest  Lucilla's  handwriting 
did  indeed  sufficiently  explain.  He 
comprehended  all ;  and,  in  a  paroxysm 
of  alarm  and  remorse,  he  dispersed 
his  servants,  and  hurried,  himself,  in 
search  of  her.  He  went  to  the  house 
of  her  relations ;  they  had  not  seen  or 
heard  of  her.  It  was  now  night,  and 
every  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  search 
presented  itself.  Not  a  clue  could  be 
traced ;  or,  sometimes  following  a 
description  that  seemed  to  him  cha- 
racteristic, he  chased,  and  found  some 
wanderer — how  unlike  Lueilla  !  To- 
wards daybreak  he  returned  home, 
after  a  vain  and  weary  searcii ;  and 
his  only  comfort  was  in  learning  from 
her  attendant  that  she  had  about  her 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  knew  would 
in  Italy  always  purchase  safety  and 
attention.  Yet,  alone,  at  night,  in 
the  streets, — so  utter  a  stranger  as 
she  was  to  the  world, — so  young  and 
«o  lovely — he  shuddered,  he  gasped 
for  breath  at  the  idea.  Might  she 
destroy  herself]  That  hideous  ques- 
tion forced  itself  upon  him  ;  he  could 
not  exclude  it :  he  trembled  when  he 
recalled  her  impassioned  and  keen 
temper ;  and  when,  in  remembering 


the  tone  and  words  of  his  letter  to 
Constance,  he  felt  how  desperate  a 
pang  every  sentence  must  have  in- 
flicted upon  her.  And,  indeed,  even 
his  imagination  could  not  equal  tha 
truth,  when  it  attempted  to  sound  tii4 
depths  of  her  wounded  feelings.  He 
only  returned  home  to  sally  out  again. 
He  now  employed  the  police,  and  those 
most  active  and  vigilant  agents  thai 
at  Rome  are  willing  to  undertake  all 
enterprises;  —  he  could  not  but  fedL 
assured  of  discovering  her. 

Still,  however,  noon  —  evening 
came  on,  and  no  tidings.  As  he  once 
more  returned  home,  in  the  faint 
hope  that  some  intelligence  might 
await  him  there,  his  servant  hurried 
eagerly  out  to  him  with  a  letter — it 
was  from  Lueilla,  and  it  was  worthy 
of  her  :  I  give  it  to  the  reader. 

LUCILLA'S  LETTER. 

"  I  have  read  your  letter  to  another ! 
Are  not  these  words  sufficient  to  tell 
you  all  ]  All  "i  no  !  you  never,  never, 
never  can  tell  how  crushed  and  broken 
my  heart  is.  Why  ? — because  you  are 
a  man,  and  because  you  have  never 
loved  as  I  loved.  Yes,  Godolphin,  J 
knew  that  I  was  not  one  whom  you 
could  love.  I  am  a  poor,  ignorant, 
untutored  girl,  with  nothing  at  my 
heart  but  a  great  world  of  love  which 
I  could  never  tell.  Thou  saidst  I 
could  not  comprehend  Uiee :  alas ! 
how  much  was  there — is  there — in 
mi/  natur*. —  in  my  feelings,  which 
have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  un- 
fathomable to  thy  sight ! 

"  But  all  this  matters  not ;  tli  i  tie 
between  us  is  eternally  broken.     Gn, 
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dear,  dear  Godolphin !  link  thyself  to 
that  liappier  other  one — seemingly  so 
much  more  thine  equal  than  the  lowly 
and  uncultivated  Lucilla.  Grieve  not 
forme;  you  have  been  kind, most  kind, 
to  me.  You  have  taken  away  hope, 
but  you  have  given  me  pride  in  its 
stead  ; — the  blow  which  has  crushed 
my  iieart  has  given  strength  to  my 
mind.  Were  you  and  1  left  alone  on 
the  earth,  we  must  still  be  apart ;  I 
could  never,  never  live  with  you  again; 
my  world  is  not  your  world  ;  when  our 
hearts  have  ceased  to  be  in  common, 
what  of  union  is  there  left  to  us]  Yet 
it  would  be  son'.ething  if,  since  the 
future  is  slrit.  out  from  me,  you  had 
not  also  deprived  me  of  the  past :  I 
have  not  even  the  privilege  of  looking 
back  !  What!  all  the  while  my  heart 
was  lavishing  itself  upon  thee — all 
the  while  1  had  no  other  thougiit,  no 
other  dream  but  thee — all  the  while 
I  sat  by  thy  side,  and  watched  thee, 
hanging  on  thy  wish,  striving  to  fore- 
see tiiy  tliouglits — all  the  while  I  was 
the  partner  of  thy  days,  and  at  night 
my  bosom  was  thy  pillow,  and  I  could 
not  sleep  from  the  bliss  of  think- 
ing thee  so  near  me  :  tlty  heart  was 
then  indeed  away  from  me ;  tkij 
thoughts  estranged ;  I  was  to  thee 
only  an  encumbrance  —  a  burthen, 
from  whiidi  thy  sigh  was  to  be  free ! 
Can  I  ever  look  back,  tlien,  to  those 
hours  we  sp'^nt  together?  All  that 
vast  history  of  the  past  is  but  one 
record  of  bitterness  and  shame.  And 
yet  I  cannot  blame  thee ;  it  were 
something  if  I  could  :  in  proportion 
as  you  loved  me  not,  you  were  kind 
and  generous  ;  and  God  will  bless  you 
for  that  kindness  to  the  poor  orphan. 
A  harsh  word,  a  threatening  glance, 
I  never  had  the  affliction  to  feel  from 
thee.  Tracing  tiie  blighted  past,  I  am 
only  left  to  sadden  at  that  gentleness 
which  never  came  from  love ! 

"  Go,  Godolphin  —  I  repeat  the 
prayer  in  all  humbleness  and  sincerity 
— ffo  to  her  whom  thou  lovest,  per- 


haps as  I  loved  thee ;  go,  and  in  yoar 
liappiness  I  shall  feel  at  last  something 
of  happiness  myself  We  part  for  ever, 
but  there  is  no  unkindness  between 
us ;  there  is  no  reproach  that  one  can 
make  against  the  other.  If  I  have 
sinned,  it  has  been  against  Heaven 
and  not  thee ;  and  thou — why,  even 
against  Heaven  mine  was  aU  the  fault 
—  the  rashness — the  madness!  You 
will  return  to  your  native  land ;  to 
that  proud  England,  of  which  I  have 
so  often  questioned  you,  and  which, 
even  in  your  answers,  seems  to  me  so 
cold  and  desolate  a  spot, — a  land  so 
hostile  to  love.  There,  in  your  new 
ties,  you  will  learn  new  objects,  and 
you  will  be  too  busy,  and  too  happy, 
for  your  thoughts  to  turn  to  me 
again.  Too  happy? — No,  I  wish  I 
could  think  you  would  be ;  but  I, 
whom  you  deny  to  possess  s^'mpathies 
with  you — I  have  at  least  penetrated 
so  far  into  your  heart  as  to  fear  that, 
come  what  may,  you  will  never  find 
the  happiness  you  ask.  You  exact 
too  much,  you  dream  too  fondly,  not 
to  be  discontented  with  the  truth. 
What  has  happened  to  me  must 
happen  to  my  rival — will  happen  to 
you  throughout  life.  Your  being  ia 
in  one  world,  your  soul  is  in  another. 
Alas !  how  foolishly  I  run  on,  as  if 
seeking  in  your  nature,  and  not  cir- 
cumstances, the  blow  that  separates 
us. 

"  I  shall  hasten  to  a  conclusion.  I 
have  gained  a  refuge  in  this  convent; 
seek  me  not,  follow  me  not,  I  implore, 
I  adjure  thee ;  it  can  serve  no  purpose. 
I  would  not  see  thee;  the  veil  is 
already  drawn  between  thy  world  and 
me,  and  it  onl.v  remains,  in  kindness 
and  in  charity,  to  bid  each  other  fare- 
well. Farewell,  then !  I  think  I  am 
now  with  thee ;  I  think  my  lips  have 
breathed  aside  thy  long  hair,  and 
cling  to  thy  fair  temples  with  a  sister's 
— that  word,  at  least,  is  left  me — a 
sister's  kiss.  As  we  stood  together,  at 
tlie  grey  dawn,  wbeji  we  last  parted — 
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as  then,  in  sorrow  and  in  tears,  I  hid 
my  face  in  thy  bosom — as  then,  un- 
conscious of  what  was  to  come,  I 
poured  fortli  my  assurances  of  faithful, 
unswerving  thought — as  thrice  thou 
didst  tear  thyself  from  me  and  didst 
thrice  return, — and  as,  through  the 


comfortless  mists  of  morn,  I  gazed 
after  thee,  and  fancied  for  hours  that 
thy  last  words  yet  rang  in  my  ear; 
so  now,  but  with  difierent  feelings,  I 
once  more  bid  thee  farewell — farewell 
for  everl" 


CHAPTER  XLIV. 


"  No,  signer,  she  will  not  ^ce  you  !" 

"  You  have  given  my  note — given 
that  ring]" 

"  I  have,  and  she  still  refuses." 

"  llefuses  ?  —  and  is  that  all  the 
answer  !  no  line  to  —  to  soften  the 
reply]" 

"  Signor,  I  have  spoken  all  my 
message." 

"  Cruel,  hard-hearted  !  May  I  call 
again,  think  you,  with  a  better  suc- 
cess]" 

"  The  convent,  at  stated  times,  is 
open  to  strangers,  signor ;  but  so  far 
as  the  young  signora  is  concerned,  I 
feel  assured,  from  her  manner,  that 
your  visits  will  be  in  vain." 

"Ay — ay,  1  understand  you,  ma- 
dam ;  you  wish  to  entice  her  from  the 
wicked  world, — to  suffer  not  human 
friendships  to  disturb  her  thoughts. 
Good  heavens !  and  can  she,  so  young, 
so  ardent,  dream  of  taking  the  veil  ]" 

"  She  does  not  dream  of  it,"  said 
the  nun,  coolly;  "she  has  no  inten- 
tion of  remaining  here  long." 

"  Befriend  me,  I  beseech  you  ! " 
cried  Godolphin, eagerly :  "  restore  her 
to  me ;  let  me  only  come  once  to  her 
within  these  walls,  and  I  will  enrich 
your " 

"  Signor,  good  day." 

Dejected,  melancholy,  and  yet  eni- 
raged  amidst  all  his  sorrow,  Godol- 
phin returned  to  Rome.  Lucilla's 
letter  rankled  in  his  heart  like  tlie 


barb  of  a  broken  arrow ;  but  the  stem 

resolve  with  which  she  had  refused  to 
see  him  appeared  to  the  pride  that 
belongs  to  manhood  a  harsh  and  un- 
feeling insult.  He  knew  not  that 
poor  Lucilla's  eyes  had  watched  him 
from  the  walls  of  the  convent,  and 
that  while,  for  his  sake  more  than 
her  own,  she  had  refused  the  meeting 
he  prayed  foi",  she  had  not  the  resolu- 
tion to  deny  herself  the  luxury  of 
gazing  on  him  once  more. 

He  reached  Rome  :  he  found  a  note 
on  his  table  from  Lady  Charlotte 
Deerham,  saying  she  had  heard  it 
was  his  intention  to  leave  Rome,  and 
begging  him  to  receive  from  her  that 
evening  her  adieux.  "  Lady  Erping- 
ham  will  be  with  me,"  concluded  the 
note. 

This  brought  a  new  train  of  ideas 
Since  Lucilla's  flight,  all  thought  but 
of  Lucilla  had  been  expelled  from 
Godolphin's  mind.  We  have  seen  how 
his  letter  to  Lady  Erpingham  mis- 
carried :  he  had  written  no  other. 
How  strange  to  Constance  must  seem 
his  conduct,  after  the  scene  of  the 
avowal  in  the  Siren's  Cave  :  no  excuse 
on  the  one  hand,  no  explanation  on 
the  other ;  and  now  what  explanation 
should  he  give  ]  There  was  no  longer 
a  necessity,  for  it  was  no  longer 
honesty  and  justice  to  fly  from  the 
bliss  that  might  await  him — the  love 
of   his  early-worshipped    Constance, 
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But  could  he,  vrith  a  heart  yet  bleed- 
ing from  the  violent  rupture  of  one 
tie,  form  a  new  one  1  Agitated,  rest- 
less, self-reproachful,  bewildered,  and 
uncertain,  he  could  not  bear  thoughts 
that  demanded  answers  to  a  thousand 
questions ;  he  Hung  from  his  cheerless 
room,  and  hastened,  with  a  feverish 
pulse  and  burning  temples,  to  Lady 
Charlotte  Deerham's. 

'■  Good  Heavens  !  how  ill  you  look, 
Mr.  Godolphin !"  cried  the  hostess, 
involuntarily. 

"  111 ! — ha!  ha!  I  never  was  better; 
l)ut  I  have  just  returned  from  a  long 
iour'^**y  :  I  have  not  touched  food  nor 


felt  sleep  for  three  days  and  nights. 
I! — ha,  ha!  no,  I'm  not  ill;"  and, 
with  an  eye  bright  with  gathering 
delirium,  Godolphin  glared  around 
him. 

Lady  Charlotte  drew  back  and 
shuddered ;  Godolphin  felt  a  cool, 
soft  hand  laid  on  his  ;  he  turned,  and 
the  face  of  Constance,  full  of  anxious 
and  wondering  pity,  was  bent  upon 
him.  He  stood  arrested  for  one  mo- 
ment, and  then,  seizing  that  hand, 
pressed  it  to  his  lips — his  heart,  and 
burst  suddenly  into  tears.  That  pa- 
roxysm saved  his  life ;  for  dais  after- 
wards he  was  insensible. 
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CHAPTER  XLV. 

THE  DBCLABATION. — THE  APPROACHING   NUPTIALS. — IS   THE  IDEALIST  CONTENTED? 


As  Godolphin  returned  to  health,  and, 
day  after  day,  the  presence  of  Con- 
stance, hur  =5oft  tones,  her  deep  eyes, 
grew  on  hi:ii,  renewing  their  ancient 
spells,  the  reader  must  perceive  that 
bourne  to  which  events  necessarily 
tended.  For  some  weeks  not  a  word 
that  alluded  to  the  Siren's  Cave  was 
uttered  by  either;  but  wlien  that  al- 
lusion came  at  last  from  Godolphin's 
lips,  the  next  moment  he  was  kneel- 
ing beside  Constance,  her  hand 
surrendered  to  his,  and  her  proud 
cheek  all  bathed  in  the  blushes  of 
sixteen. 

"  And  so,"  said  Saville,  "you,  Percy 
Godolphin,  are  at  last  the  accepted 
lover  of  Constance,  Countess  of  Erp- 
ingham.  When  is  the  wedding  to- 
be !" 

"  I  know  not,"  replied  Godolphin, 
musingly. 

"  Well,  I  almost  envy  you  ;  you  will 
be  very  happy  for  six  weeks,  and  that's 
something  in  this  disagreeable  world. 
Yet,  now  I  look  on  you,  I  grow  recon- 
ciled to  myself  again  ;  you  do  not 
seem  so  happy  as  that  I,  Augustus 
Saville,  should  envy  you  while  my 
digestion  lasts.  What  are  you  think- 
ing of]' 

"  Nothing,"  replied  Godolphin,  va- 
cantly ;  the  words  of  Lucilla  were 
weighing  at  his  heart,  like  a  prophecy 
working  towards  its  fulfilment;  "Come 
what  may,  you  will  never  find  the  hap- 
piness yuu  ask :  you  exact  too  much." 

At  that  moment  Lady  Erpingham's 
page  entered  with  a  note  from  Con- 
stance, and  a  present  of  flowers.  No 
one  ever  wrote  half  so  beautifully,  so 
epiritually,  as  Constance ;  and  to  Percv 


the  wit  was  so  intermingled  with  the 
tenderness ! 

"  No,"  said  he,  burying  his  lips 
among  the  flowers ;  "  no  !  I  discard 
the  foreboding;  with  you  I  must  be 
happy  ! "  But  conscience,  still  un- 
silenced,  whispered — Lucilla ! 

The  marriage  was  to  take  place  at 
Rome.  The  day  was  fixed ;  and, 
owing  to  Constance's  rank,  beauty,  and 
celebrity,  the  news  of  the  event  created 
throughout  "  the  English  in  Italy  "  no 
small  sensation.  There  was  a  great 
deal  of  gossip,  of  course,  on  the  occa- 
sion ;  and  some  of  this  gossip  found 
its  way  to  the  haughty  ears  of  Con- 
stance. It  was  said  that  she  had 
made  a  strange  match — that  it  was  a 
curious  weakness,  in  one  so  proud 
and  brilliant,  to  look  no  loftier  than  a 
private  and  not  very  wealthy  gentle- 
man ;  handsome,  indeed,  and  reputed 
clever,  but  one  who  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  in  anything  —  who 
never  would ! 

Constance  was  alarmed  and  stung, 
not  at  the  vulgar  accusation,  the  paltry 
sneer,  but  at  the  prophecy  relating  to 
Godolphin :  "  he  had  never  distin- 
guished himself  in  any  thing — he  never 
would."  Rank,  wealth,  power.  Con- 
stance felt  these  she  wanted  not,  these 
she  could  command  of  herself;  but 
she  felt  also  that  a  nobler  vanity  of 
her  nature  required  that  the  man  of 
her  mature  and  second  choice  should 
not  be  one,  in  repute,  of  that  mere 
herd,  above  whom,  in  reality,  -his 
genius  so  eminently  exalted  him.  She 
deemed  it  essential  to  her  future  hap- 
piness that  Godolphin's  ambition 
should    be   aroused^   that  he   should 
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share  her  ardour  for  those  great  ob- 
jects that  she  felt  would  for  ever  be 
dear  to  her. 

"  I  love  Rome  !"  said  she,  passion- 
ately, one  day,  as,  accompanied  by 
Godolphin'  she  left  the  Vatican  ;  "  I 
feel  my  soul  grow  larger  amidst  its 
ruins.  Elsewhere,  through  Italy,  we 
live  in  the  present,  but  here  in  the 
past." 

"  Say  not  that  that  is  the  better 
life,  dear  Constance  ;  the  present — can 
we  surpass  it?" 

Constance  blushed,  and  thanked  her 
lover  with  a  look  that  told  him  he  was 
understood. 

"  Yet,"  said  she,  returning  to  the 
subject,  "who  can  breathe  the  air  that 
is  rife  with  glory,  and  not  be  intoxi- 
cated with  emulation  ]  Ah,  Percy  :" 
"  Ah,  Constance !  and  what  wouldst 
thou  have  of  mel  Is  it  not  glory 
enough  to  be  thy  lover?" 

"  Let  the  world  be  as  proud  of  my 
choice  as  I  am." 

Godolphin  frowned ;  he  penetrated 
in  those  words  to  Constance's  secret 
meaning.  Accustomed  to  be  an  idol 
from  his  boyhood,  he  resented  the 
notion  that  he  had  need  of  exertion 
to  render  him  worthy  even  of  Con- 
stance ;  and  sensible  that  it  might  be 
thought  he  had  made  an  alliance  be- 
yond his  just  pretensions,  he  was 
doubly  tenacious  as  to  his  own  claims, 
(.jodolphin  frowned  then,  and  turned 
away  in  silence.  Constance  sighed  ; 
she  felt  that  she  might  not  renew  the 
subject.  But,  after  a  pause,  Godolphin 
himself  continued  it. 

" Constance,'  said  he,  in  a  low  firm 
voice,  "let  us  understand  each  other. 
You  are  all  to  me  in  the  world  ;  fame, 
ind  hf  nour,  and  station,  and  happi- 


ness. Am  I,  also,  that  all  to  you  ] 
If  there  be  any  thought  at  your  heart 
which  whispers  you,  '  you  might  have 
served  your  ambition  better;  you  have 
done  wrong  in  yielding  to  love  and 
love  only,' — then,  Constance,  pause  ; 
it  is  not  too  late." 

'■'  Do  I  deserve  this,  Percy?" 
I      "  You     drop     words     sometimes," 
!  answered  Godolphin,    "  that  seem  to 
j  indicate  that  you  think  the  world  may 
I  cavil   at  your  choice,  and  that  some 
;  exertion  on  my  part  is  necessarj-  to 
maintain  your  dignity.      Constance, 
need  I  say,  again  and  again,  that  I 
adore   the  very  dust  you  tread  on'? 
But  I  have  a  pride,  a  self-respect,  be- 
neath which  I  cannot  s.oop ;  if  you 
really  think  or  feel  this,  I  will  not 
condescend  to  receive  even  happiness 
from  you  :  let  us  part." 

Constance  saw  his  lips  white  and 
quivering  as  he  spoke ;  her  heart 
smote  her,  her  pride  vanished  ;  she 
sank  on  his  shoulder,  and  forgot  even 
ambition;  nay,  while  she  inly  mur- 
mured at  his  sentiment,  she  felt  it 
breathed  a  sort  of  nobility  that  she 
could  not  but  esteem.  She  strove 
then  to  lull  to  rest  all  her  more  worldly 
anxieties  for  the  future  ;  to  hope  that, 
cast  on  the  exciting  stage  of  English 
ambition,  Godolphin  must  necessarily 
be  stirred  despite  his  creed  ;  and  if 
she  sometimes  doubted,  sometimes 
despaired  of  this,  she  felt  at  least  that 
his  presence  had  become  dearer  to 
her  than  all  things.  Nay,  she  checked 
her  own  enthusiasm,  her  own  worship 
of  fame,  since  they  clashed  with  his 
opinions ;  so  marvellously  and  insen- 
sibly had  Love  bowed  down  the  proud 
energies  and  the  lofty  soul  of  the 
daughter  of  John  Yeraon. 
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THH  BRIDALS. — THE   ACCIDENT. — THE   FIRST  LAWFUL    POSSESSION   OF  LCVE. 


It  was  the  morning  on  which  Con- 
stance and  Godolphin  were  to  be 
married  ;  it  had  been  settled  that  they 
were  to  proceed  the  same  day  towards 
Florence ;  and  Constance  was  at  her 
toilette  when  her  woman  laid  beside 
her  a  large  bouquet  of  flowers. 

"  From  Percy — from  Mr.  Godol- 
phin, I  meani"  she  asked,  taking 
them  up. 

"  No,  my  lady ;  a  young  woman 
outside  the  palace  gave  them  me,  and 
bade  me  in  such  pretty  English  be 
sure  to  give  them  to  your  ladyship ; 
and  when  I  offered  her  money,  she 
would  not  take  anything,  my  lady." 

"  The  Italians  are  a  courteous  peo- 
ple," replied  Constance ;  and  she 
placed  the  flowers  in  her  bosom. 

As,  after  the  ceremony,  Godolphin 
assisted  his  bride  into  the  carriage,  a 
girl,  wrapped  in  a  large  cloak,  pressed 
forward  for  a  moment.  Godolphin 
had  in  that  moment  turned  his  head 
to  give  some  order  to  his  servant,  and 
with  the  next  the  girl  had  sunk  back 
into  the  throng  that  was  drawn 
around  the  carriage — yet  not  before 
Constance  had  heard  her  murmur  in 
a  deep,  admiring,  yet  sorrowful  tone  : 
"  Beautiful !  how  beautiful ! — Ah  me ! " 

"  Did  you  observe  what  beautiful 
eyes  that  young  girl  had ! "  asked 
Constance,  as  the  carriage  whirled  off. 

"  What  girl  ]  I  saw  nothing  but 
you!" 

"  Hark  !  there  is  a  noise  behind." 

Godolphin  looked  out ;  the  crowd 
seemed  collected  round  one  person. 

"  Only  a  young  woman  fainted,  sir ! " 
Bald  his  servant  seated  behind.  "  She 
FjI!   down  in  a  fit  just  before  the 


horses;  but  they  started  aside,  and 
did  not  hurt  her." 

"  That  is  fortunate ! "  said  Godol- 
phin, reseating  himself  by  his  new 
bride  ;  "  drive  on  faster." 

At  Florence,  Godolphin  revealed 
to  Constance  the  outline  of  Lucilla's 
history,  and  Constance  shared  some- 
what of  the  feelings  witj  which  he 
told  it. 

"  I  left,"  said  he,  "  in  the  hands  of 
the  abbess  a  sum  to  be  entirely  at 
Lucilla's  control,  whether  she  stay  in 
the  convent  or  not,  and  which  will 
always  .secure  to  her  an  independence. 
But  I  coufess  I  should  like  now,  once 
more  to  visit  the  convent,  and  learn 
on  what  fate  she  has  decided." 

"  You  would  do  well,  dear  Percy," 
replied  Constance,  who  from  her  high 
and  starred  sphere  could  stoop  to  no 
vulgar  jealousy ;  "indeed,  I  think, 
you  could  do  no  less." 

And  Godolphin  covered  those  gene- 
rous lips  with  the  sweet  kisses  in 
which  esteem  begins  to  mingle  with 
passion.  What  has  the  Earth  like 
that  first  fresh  union  of  two  hearts 
long  separated,  and  now  blended  for 
ever!  However  close  the  sympathy 
between  woman  and  her  lover — how- 
ever each  thinks  to  have  learned  the 
other — what  a  world  is  there  left  tm- 
learned,  until  marriage  brings  all  those 
charming  confidences,  that  holy  and 
sweet  intercourse,  which  leave  no  se- 
parate interest,  no  undivided  thought ! 
But  there  is  one  thing  that  distin- 
guishes the  conversation  of  young 
married  people  from  that  of  lovers  on 
a  less  sacred  footing — they  talk  of  tlie 
fuiure/    Other  lovers  talk  ratbar  of 
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the  past;  an  uncertainty  pervades 
their  hereafter ;  they  feel,  they  recoil 
from,  it;  they  are  sensible  that  their 
plans  are  not  one  and  indivisible.  But 
married  people  are  always  laying  out 
the  "  TO  COME  ;"  always  talking  over 
their  plans :  this  often  takes  something 
away  from  the  tenderness  of  affec- 
tion, l)ut  how  much  it  adds  to  its 
enjoyment ! 

Seated  by  each  other,  and  looking 
on  the  silver  Arno,  Godolphin  and 
Constance,  hand  clasped  in  hand,  sur- 
rendered themselves  to  the  contem- 
plation of  their  future  happiness. 
"  And  what  would  be  your  favourite 
mode  of  life,  dear  Percy?" 

"  Why,  I  have  now  no  schemings 
left  me,  Constance.  With  you  ob- 
tained,! have  grown  a  dullard,  and 
left  off  dreaming.  But  let  me  see ;  a 
house  in  England— yow  like  England 
— some  ten  or  twenty  miles  from  the 
great  Babel :  books,  pictures,  statues, 
and  old  trees  that  shall  put  us  in 
mind  of  our  Norman  fathers  who 
planted  them ;  above  all,  a  noisy, 
clear,  sunny  stream  gliding  amidst 
them — deer  on  the  opposite  bank, 
half  bidden  amongst  the  fern ;  and 
rooks  over  head :  a  privilege  for 
eccentricity  that  would  allow  one  to 


be  social  or  solitary  as  one  pleased , 
and  a  house  so  full  of  guests,  that  to 
shun  them  all  now  and  then  would 
be  no  aifront  to  one." 

"  Well,"  said  Constance,  smiling, 
"  go  on." 

"  I  have  finished." 

"Finished?" 

"  Yes,  my  fair  Insatiable  ?  What 
more  would  you  have  V 

"  Why,  this  is  but  a  country-life 
you  have  been  talking  of;  very  well 
in  its  way  for  three  months  in  the 
year." 

"  Italy,  then,  for  the  other  nine," 
returned  Godolphin. 

"Ah,  Percy! — is  pleasure,  mere 
pleasure,  vulgar  pleasure, — to  be  really 
the  sole  end  and  aim  of  life  ? " 

"  Assuredly!" 

"  And  action,  enterprise — are  these 
as  nothing?" 

Godolphin  was  silent,  but  began 
absently  to  throw  pebbles  into  the 
water.  The  action  reminded  Con- 
stance of  the  first  time  she  had  ever 
seen  him  among  his  ancestral  groves; 
and  she  sighed  as  she  now  gazed  on  a 
brow  from  which  the  effeminacy  and 
dreaming  of  his  life  had  banished 
much  of  its  early  chivalric  and  earnest 
expression. 
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NEWS  OP  LUOILLA. 


GoDOLPHiN  was  about  one  morning 
to  depart  for  the  convent  to  which 
Lucilla  had  flown,  when  a  letter  was 
brought  to  him  from  the  abbess  of 
the  convent  herself;  it  had  followed 
him  from  Eome.  Lucilla  had  left 
her  retreat — left  it  three  days  before 
Godolphin's  marriage ;  the  abbess 
knew  not  whither,  but  believed  she 
intended  to  reside  in  Rome.  She 
enclosed  him  a  note  from  Lucilla, 
left  for  him  before  her  departure. 
Short  but  characteristic ;  it  ran  thus : — 

LUCILLA  TO  GODOLPHIN. 
"I  can  stay  here  no  longer;  my 
mind  will  not  submit  to  quiet;  this 
inactivity  wears  me  to  madness.  Be- 
sides, I  want  to  see  thy  wife.  1  shall 
go  to  Rome;  I  shall  witness  tu_y 
wedding ;  and  then — ah  !  what  then  ] 
GiA'e  me  back,  Godolphin,  oh,  give 
me  back  the  young  pure  heart  I  had 
ere  I  loved  you  !  Then,  T  could  take 
joy  in  all  things  : — now!  But  I  will 
not  repine  ;  it  is  beneath  me.  I,  the 
daughter  of  the  stars,  am  no  love-sick 
and  nerveless  minion  of  a  vain  regret ; 
my  pride  is  roused  at  last,  and  I  feel 
at  least  the  independence  of  being 
alone.  Wild  and  roving  shall  be  my 
future-  life ;  that  lot  which  denies  me 
hope,  has  raised  me  above  all  fear. 
Love  makes  us  all  the  woman  ;  love 
has  left  me,  and  something  hard  and 
venturous,  something  that  belongs  to 
thy  sex,  has  come  in  its  .stead. 

"  You  have  left  me  money — I 
thank  you — I  thank  you— I  thank 
you  ;  my  heart  almost  chokes  me  as 


I  write  this.  Could  you  think  of  me 
so  basely  1 — For  shame,  man  !  if  my 
child— owr  child  were  living,  (and  oh, 
Percy,  she  had  thine  eyes  I)  I  would 
see  her  starve  inch  by  inch  rather 
than  touch  one  doit  of  thy  bouyity ! 
But  she  is  dead — thank  God  !  Fear 
not  for  me,  I  shall  not  starve  ;  these 
hands  can  support  life.  God  bles? 
thee — loved  as  thou  still  art !  If. 
years  hence,  I  should  feel  my  eiiu 
draw  near,  I  will  urag  myself  to  thy 
country,  and  look  once  more  on  thy 
face  before  I  die." 

Godolphin  sunk  down,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  Constance 
took  up  the  letter.  "  Ay — read  it  !" 
said  he  in  a  hollow  voice.  She  did  so, 
and  when  she  had  finished,  the  proud 
Constance,  struck  by  a  spirit  like  her 
own,  bathed  the  letter  in  her  tears. 
This  pleased  —  this  touched  —  this 
consoled  Godolphin  more  than  the 
most  elaborate  comfortings. 

"  Poor  girl ! "  said  Constance,  through 
her  tears,  "  this  must  not  be ;  siie 
must  not  b£  left  on  the  wide  world  to 
her  own  despairing  heart.  Let  us 
both  go  to  Rome,  and  seek  her  out. 
/  will  persuade  her  to  accept  what 
she  refuses  from  you." 

Godolphin  pressed  his  wife's  hand, 
but  spoke  not.  They  went  that  day 
to  Rome.  Lucilla  had  departed  for 
Leghorn,  and  thence  taken  her  pas- 
sage in  a  vessel  bound  to  the  northern 
coasts  of  Europe.  Perhaps  she  had 
sought  her  father's  land  ?  With  that 
hope,  in  the  absence  of  all  others.  *.hev 
attempted  to  console  themselves^ 
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CHAPTER  XLVIII. 


IH   WHIOE  IWO  PBR80H8,  PERMANENTLY    UNITED,  DISCOVER   THAT   NO   TIE   OAK 
PRODUCE    UNION    OF    MINDS. 


Weeks  passed  on,  and,  apparently, 
Godolj)liin  had  reconciled  himself  to 
the  disappearance  and  precarious 
destiny  of  Lucilla.  It  was  not  in  his 
calm  and  brooding  nature  to  show 
much  of  emotion ;  but  there  was 
often,  even  in  the  presence  of  Con- 
stance, a  cloud  on  his  brow,  and  the 
fits  of  abstraction  to  which  he  had 
always  been  accustomed  grew  upon 
him  more  frequently  than  ever. 
Constance  had  been  inured  for  years 
to  the  most  assiduous,  the  most  de- 
voted attentions ;  and  now,  living 
much  alone  with  Godolphin,  she  be- 
gan somewhat  to  miss  them ;  for 
Godolphin  could  be  a  passionate,  a 
romantic,  but  he  could  not  be  a  very 
watchful  lover.  He  had  no  2yetits 
301718.  Few  husbands  have,  it  is  true; 
nor  is  it  necessary  for  husbands  in 
general.  But  Constance  was  not  an 
ordinary  woman ;  she  loved  deeply, 
but  she  loved  according  to  her  nature 
— as  a  woman  proud  and  exacting 
must  love.  For  Godolphin,  her 
haughty  step  waxed  timorous  and 
vigilant ;  she  always  sprang  forward 
the  first  to  meet  him  on  his  return 
from  his  solitary  rambliugs,  and  he 
smiled  upon  her  with  his  wonted  gen- 
tleness— but  not  so  gratefully,  thought 
Constance,  as  he  ought.  In  truth,  he 
had  been  too  much  accustomed  to 
the  eager  love  of  Lucilla,  to  feel  greatly 
surprised  at  any  proof  of  tenderness 
from  Constance.  Thus,  too  proud  to 
speak — to  hint  a  complaint,  Constance 
was  nevertheless  perpetually  wounded, 
and  by  degrees  (although  not  loving 
her  husband  less)  she  taught  that  love 


to  be  more  concealed.  Oh,  that  ac- 
cursed secretiveness  in  women,  which 
makes  them  always  belie  themselves  ! 

Godolphin,  too,  was  not  without 
his  disappointments.  There  was  some- 
thing so  bright,  so  purely  intellectual 
about  Constance's  character,  that  at 
times,  when  brought  into  constant 
intercourse  with  her,  you  longed  for 
some  human  weakness — some  wild, 
warm  error  on  which  to  repose. 
Dazzling  and  fair  as  snow,  like  snow, 
your  eye  ached  to  gaze  upon  her. 
yhe  had,  during  the  years  of  her 
ungenial  marriage,  cultivated  her 
mind  to  the  utmost ;  few  women  were 
so  accomplished — it  might  lie  learned, 
her  conversation  flowed  for  ever  in 
the  same  bright,  flowery,  adorned 
stream.  There  were  times  when  Go- 
dolphin recollected  how  hard  it  is  to 
read  a  volume  of  that  Gibbon  who  in 
a  page  is  so  delightful.  Her  affection 
for  him  was  intense,  high,  devoted  ; 
but  it  wa.s  wholly  of  the  same  intel- 
lectual, spiritualised  order  ;  it  seemed 
to  Godolphin  to  want  human  warmth 
and  fondness. .  In  fiict,  there  never 
Avas  a  woman  who,  both  by  original 
nature  and  after  habits,  was  so  purely 
and  abstractedly  "  mind "  as  was 
Constance ;  there  was  not  a  single 
trait  or  taste  in  her  character,  that  a 
sensualist  could  have  sneered  at.  Her 
heart  was  wholly  Godolphin's ;  her 
mind  was  generous,  symi)athising, 
lofty ;  her  person  unrivalled  in  the 
majesty  of  its  loveliness ;  all  these, 
too,  were  Godolphin's,  and  yet  the 
eternal  something  was  wanting  still. 

"  I   have   brought  you   your   hai. 
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Percy,"  said  Constance ;  "  you  forget 
the  (lews  are  falling  fast,  and  your 
hea;l  is  uncovered." 

'•  riiank  you,"  said  Percy,  gently ; 
>■<■(  Constance  tliought  t^.e  tone  might 
li.ive  iicoii  wanner.  "  How  beautiful 
is  tliis  hour!  Look  yonder,  the  sun's 
still  upon  those  immortal  hills — 
•nat  lone  grey  tower  amongst  the  fai* 
plains — the  pines  around  —  hearken 
to  their  sighing!  These  are  indeed 
the  scenes  of  the  Dryad  and  the  Faun. 
These  are  scenes  where  we  could 
melt  our  whole  nature  down  to  love  : 
Nature  never  meant  us  for  the  stem 
and  arid  destinies  we  fulfil.  Look 
round,  Constance,  in  every  leaf  of 
her  gorgeous  book,  how  glowingly  is 
^vritten  the  one  sentence, '  Love,  and 
BE  HAPPY  ! '  You  answer  not ;  to  these 
thoughts  you  are  cold." 

"  They  breathe  too  much  of  the 
Epicurean  and  his  rose-leaves  for  me," 
answered  Constance,  smilingly.  "  I 
love  better  that  stern  old  tower,  telling 
of  glorious  strife  and  great  deeds, 
than  all  the  softer  landscape,  on  which 
the  present  debasement  of  the  south 
seems  written." 

"  You  and  your  English,"  said  Go- 
dolphin,  somewhat  bitterly,  "  prate  of 
the  debasement  of  my  poor  Italians 
in  a  jargon  that  I  confess  almost  en- 
rages me.  (Constance  coloured  and 
bit  her  lip.)  Debasement !  why  de- 
basement 1  Thej'  enjoy  themselves; 
they  take  from  life  its  just  moral ; 
they  do  not  aflFect  the  more  violent 
crimes ;  they  feel  their  mortality, 
follow  its  common  ends,  are  frivolous, 
contented,  and  die  !  Well ;  this  is 
debasement. — Be  it  so.  But  for  what 
would  you  exchange  HI  The  hard, 
cold,  ferocious  guilt  of  ancient  Rome; 
the  detestable  hypocrisy,  the  secret 
villany,  fraud,  murder,  that  stamped 
republican  Venice  ]  The  days  of 
glory  that  you  lament  are  the  days  of 
the  darkest  guilt ;  and  man  shudders 
when  he  reads  what  the  fair  moralisers 
over  the  soft  an  d  idle  Italy  sigh  to  recall ! 


"  You  are  severe,"  said  Constance, 
with  a  pained  voice. 

"  Forgive  me,  dearest,  but  yon  are 
often  severe  on  my  feelings." 

Constance  was  silent ;  the  magic  of 
the  sunset  was  gone ;  they  walked 
back  to  the  house,  thoughtful,  and 
somewhat  cooled  towards  each  other. 

Another  day,  on  which  the  rain 
forbade  them  to  stir  from  home, 
Godolphin,  after  he  had  remained 
long  silent  and  meditating,  said  to 
Constance,  who  was  busy  writing  let^ 
ters  to  her  political  friends,  in  which, 
avoiding  Italy  and  love,  the  .scheming 
countess  dwelt  only  on  busy  England 
and  its  eternal  politics, 

"  Will  you  read  to  me,  dear  Con- 
stance 1  my  spirits  are  sad  to-day  !  the 
weather  affects  them  I " 

Constance  laid  aside  her  letters,  and 
took  up  one  of  the  many  books  that 
strewed  the  (able  :  it  was  a  volume  of 
one  of  our  most  popular  poets. 

"  I  hate  poetry,"  said  Godolphin, 
languidly. 

"  Here  is  Machiavel's  history  of  the 
Prince  of  Lucca,"  said  Constance, 
quickly. 

"  Ah,  read  that,  and  see  how  odious 
is  ambition,"  returned  Godolphin. 

And  Constance  read,  but  she  warmed 
at  what  Godolphin's  lip  curled  with 
disdain.  The  sentiments,  however, 
drew  him  from  his  apathy ;  and  pre 
sently,  with  the  eloquence  he  couU" 
command  when  once  excited,  h . 
poured  forth  the  doctrines  of  his 
peculiar  philosophy.  Constance  listen- 
ed, delighted  and  absorbed ;  she  did 
not  sympathise  with  the  thought,  but 
she  was  struck  with  the  genius  which 
clothed  it. 

"Ah!"  said  she,  with  enthusiasm, 
"  why  should  those  brilliant  words  be 
thus  spoken  and  lost  for  ever  ?  Why 
not  stamp  them  on  the  living  page,  or 
why  not  invest  them  in  the  oratory 
that  would  render  y(m  illustrious  and 
them  immortal." 

"  Exciillent  <  '      said      Godolphin,. 
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laugbing  :  "  the  House  of  Commons 
would  eympathifje  with  philosophy 
warmly !  " 

Yet  Constance  was  right  on  the 
whole.  But  the  curse  of  a  life  of 
pleasure  is  its  aversion  to  useful  ac- 
tivity. Talk  of  the  genius  that  lies 
crushed  and  obscure  in  poverty ! 
Wealth  and  station  have  also  their 
mute  Miltons  and  inglorious  Hamp- 


dens.  Alas !  how  muca  of  deep  ana 
true  wisdom  do  we  meet  among  the 
triiiers  of  the  world !  How  much 
that  in  the  stern  middle  walks  of  life 
would  have  obtained  renown,  in  the 
withering  and  relaxed  air  of  loftier 
rank  dies  away  unheeded !  The  two 
extremes  meet  in  this, — the  destruc- 
tion of  mental  gift*. 
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CHAPTEK  XLIX. 


IHB   BETUBH  TO   LONDON. — THE    ETERNAL    NAT0RE    OF   DISAPPOINTMENT. — FANJJ  / 
MILLINGER. HER    HOUSE    AND    SUPPER. 


It  was  in  the  midst  of  spring,  and 
at  the  approach  of  night,  that  our 
travellers  entered  London.  After  an 
absence  of  some  duration,  there  is  a 
singular  emotion  on  returning  to  the 
roar  and  tumult  of  that  vast  city.  Its 
bustle,  its  life,  its  wealth — the  tokens 
of  the  ambition  and  commerce  of  the 
Great  Island  Race — have  something 
of  inconceivable  excitement  and 
power,  after  the  comparative  deser- 
tion and  majestic  stillue.'^s  of  Con- 
tinental cities.  Constance  leaned 
restlessly  forth  from  the  window  of 
the  carriage  as  it  whirled  on. 

"Oh,  that  I  were  a  man!"  said 
she,  fervently. 

"  And  whyl"  asked  Godolphin, 
smilingly. 

"  Why !  Look  out  on  this  broad 
theatre  of  universal  ambition,  and 
read  the  why.  What  a  proud  and 
various  career  lies  open  in  this  free 
•jity  to  every  citizen !  Look,  look 
yonder — t:ie  old  hereditary  senate, 
still  eloquent  with  high  mem  ries." 

"  And  close  by  it,"  said  Godolphin, 
sneering,  "behold  the  tomb  !" 

"  Yes,  but  the  tomb  of  great  men ! " 
said  Constance,  eagerly. 

"  The  victims  of  their  greatness." 

There  was  a  pause ;  Constance 
would  not  reply,  she  would  scarcely 
listen. 

"  And  do  you  feel  no  excitement, 
Percy,  in  the  hum  and  bustle — the 
lights,  the  pomp  of  your  native  cilyl" 

"  Yes ;  I  am  in  the  mart  where  all 
enjoyment  may  be  purchased." 

"Ah,  fie!" 

Godolphin  drew  his  cloak  round 
No.  141. 


him,  and  put  up  the  window.  "These 
cursed  east  winds ! " 

Very  true — they  are  the  curse  of 
the  country ! 

The  carriage  stopped  at  the  stately 
portico  of  Erpingham  House.  Godol- 
phin felt  a  little  humiliated  at  being 
indebted  to  another — to  a  woman,  for 
so  splendid  a  tenement ;  but  Con- 
stance, not  penetrating  into  this  sen- 
timent, hastened  up  the  broad  stairs, 
and  said,  pointing  to  a  door  that  led 
to  her  boudoir, 

"  In  that  room  cabinets  hare  been 
formed  and  shaken." 

Godolphin  laughed ;  he  was  alive 
only  to  the  vanity  of  the  boast,  because 
he  shared  not  the  enthusiasm  ;  this 
was  Constance's  weak  point :  her  dark 
eye  flashed  fire. 

There's  nothing  bores  a  man  more 
than  the  sort  of  uneas\'  quiet  that 
follows  a  day's  journey.  Godolphin 
took  his  hat,  and  ya"  ninglj'  stretch- 
ing himself,  nodded  to  Constance,  and 
moved  to  the  door  ;  they  were  in  her 
dressing-room  at  the  time. 

"  Why,  "hat,  Percy,  you  cannot  be 
going  out  now  ! " 

"  Indeed  I  am,  my  love." 

"  AVhere,  in  Heaven's  name?" 

"  To  White's,  to  learn  the  news  of 
the  Opera,  and  the  strength  of  the 
Ballet." 

"  I  had  just  rung  for  lights,  to  show 
you  the  house  !  "  said  Constance,  dis- 
appointed and  half-reproach  fully. 

"  Jlercy,  Constance  !  damp  rooms 

and  east  winds  together  are  too  much. 

House,  indeed !   what   can   there   be 

w.  rth  seeing  in  your  English  draw- 
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ing-rooms  after  the  marble  palaces  of 
I  taly  1     A  ny  coin  mauds  1 " 

"  None!"  said  Constance,  sinking 
back  into  her  chair,  with  the  tears  in 
her  eyes.  Godolphiu  did  not  per- 
ceive them ;  he  was  only  displeased 
by  the  cold  tone  of  her  answer,  and 
he  abut  the  door,  muttering  to  him- 
gelf — "  Was  there  ever  such  indelicate 
ostentation !" 

"  And  thus,"  said  Constance,  bit- 
terly, "  I  return  to  England  ;  friend- 
less, unloved,  solitary  in  my  schemes 
and  my  heart  as  I  was  before.  Awake, 
my  soul !  thou  art  my  sole  strength, 
my  sole  support.     Weak,  weak  tliat  I 

was,  to  love  this  man  in  spite  of 

Well,  well,  I  am  not  sunk  so  low  as 
to  regret."  ! 

So  saying,  she  wiped  away  a  few 
tears,  and  turning  with  a  strong  effort 
from  softer  thoughts,  leaned  her  cheek 
on  her  hand,  and  gazing  on  the  fire, 
surrendered  herself  to  the  sterner  and 
more  plotting  meditations  which  her  j 
return  to  the  circle  of  her  old  ambi-  : 
tion  had  at  first  called  forth. 

Meanwhile  Godolphin  sauntered 
into  the  then  arch  club  of  St.  James's, 
that  reservoir  of  idle  exquisites  and 
kid-gloved  politicians.  There  are 
two  classes  of  popular  men  in  London ; 
the  sprightly,  joyous,  good-humoured 
set :  the  quiet,  gentle,  sarcastic  herd. 
The  one  are  fellows  called  devilish 
good — the  other,  fellows  called  devil- 
ish gentleman-like.  To  the  latter 
class  belonged  Godolphin.  As  he  had 
never  written  a  liook,  nor  set  up  for 
a  genius,  his  cleverness  was  tacitly 
allowed  to  be  no  impediment  to  his 
good  qualities.  Nothing  atones  for 
the  sin,  in  the  eyes  of  those  young  j 
gentlemen  who  create  for  their  con- 
temporaries reputation,  of  having  in 
*ny  way  distinguished  oneself.  "  He's  [ 

such  a  d d   bore,  that  man  with 

his  books  and  poetry,"  said  an  arch- 
dandy  of  Byron,  just  after  "Childej 
Harold "    had    turned   the   heads   of 
the  wom«n.     There  hanoened  to  be  i 


a  knot  assembled  at  White's  when 
Godolphin  entered;  they  welcomed 
him  aSectionately. 

"  Wi.s4i  you  joy,  old  fellow,"  said 
one.  "  Bless  me,  Godolphin !  well, 
I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  cried 
another.  "  So,  j'ou  have  monopolised 
Lady  Erpingham  !  —  lucky  dog!" 
whispered  a  third. 

Godolphin,  his  vanity  soothed  by 
the  reception  he  met  with,  spent  his 
evening  at  the  Club.  The  habit  begun, 
became  easy — Godolphin  spent  many 
evenings  at  his  club.  Constance, 
running  the  round  of  her  acquaint- 
ance, was  too  proud  to  complain. 
Perhaps  complaint  would  not  have 
mended  the  matter  :  but  one  word  of 
delicate  tenderness,  or  one  look  that 
asked  for  his  society,  and  White's 
would  have  been  forsaken !  Godol- 
phin secretly  resented  the  very  even- 
ness of  temper  he  had  once  almost 
overprized. 

"  Oh,  Godolphin,"  one  evening 
whispered  a  young  lord,  "  we  sup  at 
the  little  actress's,  —  the  Millinger; 
you  remember  the  Millinger?  You 
must  come  ;  you  are  an  old  favourite, 
you  know :  she'll  be  so  glad  to  see 
you, — all  innocent,  by  the  way  :  Lady 
Erpingham  need  not  be  jealous — 
(jealous!  Constance  jealous  of  Fanny 
Millinger !)  all  innocent.  Come,  I'll 
drive  you  there ;  my  cab  is  at  the 
door." 

"  Anything  better  than  a  lecture 
on  ambition,"  thought  Godolphin ; 
and  he  consented.  Godolphin's  friend 
was  a  lively  young  nobleman,  of  that 
good-natured,  easj',  uncaptious  tem- 
per, which  a  clever,  susceptible,  indo- 
lent man,  often  likes  better  than 
comrades  more  intellectual,  because 
he  has  not  to  put  himself  out  of  his 
way  in  the  comradeship.  Lord  Fal- 
coner rattled  on,  as  they  drove  along 
the  brilliant  streets,  throuirh  a  thou- 
sand topics,  of  which  Godolphin  heard 
as  miK'h  as  he  pleased ;  and  Fal'^'^ner 
was  of  that  age  and  those  spirits  wlien 
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a  listener  may  be  easily  dispensed  I 
with. 

They  arrived  at  a  little  villa  at 
Brompton  :  there  was  a  little  garden 
round  it,  and  a  little  bower  in  one 
corner,  all  kept  excessively  neat ;  and 
the  outside  of  the  house  had  just  been 
painted  white  from  top  to  bottom  ; 
and  there  was  a  verandah  to  the 
house  ;  and  the  windows  were  plate- 
glass,  with  mahogany  sashes — only, 
here  and  there,  a  Gothic  casement  wa.s 
stuck  in  by  way  of  looking  "  tasty  ; " 
and  through  one  window  on  the 
ground-floor,  the  lights,  shining  within, 
showed  crimson  silk  and  gilded  chairs, 
and  all  sorts  of  finery — Louis  Quatorze 
in  a  nutshell !  The  reader  knows  the 
sort  of  house  as  well  as  if  he  had  lived 
in  it.  Ladies  of  Fanny  Millinger's 
turn  of  mind  always  choose  the  same 
kind  of  habitation.  It  is  astonishing 
what  an  unanimity  of  taste  they  have  ; 
and  young  men  about  town  call  it  | 
"  taste '"  too,  and  imitate  the  fashion  | 
in  their  own  little  tusculums  in  Chapel 
Street. 

After  having  threaded  a  Gothic 
hall  four  feet  by  eight,  and  an  oval 
conservatory  with  a  river-god  in  the 
middle,  the  two  visitors  found  them- 
selves in  the  presence  of  Fanny 
Millinger. 

Godolphin  had  certainly  felt  no 
small  curiosity  to  see  again  the  frank, 
fair,  laughing  face  which  had  shone 
on  his  boyhood,  and  his  mind  ran 
Dually  back  to  that  summer  evening 
when,  with  a  pulse  howdifl'erent  from 
its  present  languid  tenour,  and  a  heart 
burning  with  ardour  and  the  pride  of 
novel  independence,  the  young  adven- 
turer first  sallied  on  the  world.  He 
drew  back  invcluntarily  as  he  now 
gazed  on  the  actress :  she  had  kept 
the  promise  of  her  youth,  and  gro"  n 
round  and  full  in  her  proporiiou> 
She  was  extravagantly  dres.<ed,  lui 
not  with  an  ungraceful,  allhoimh  ;i 
theatrical  choice  :  her  fair  hands  and 
arms  were  covered   with  jewels,  aii<l 


that  indescribable  air  which  betrays 
the  stage  was  far  more  visibly  marked 
in  her  deportment  than  when  Godol- 
phin first  knew  her;  yet  still  there 
was  the  same  freedom  as  of  old,  the 
same  joyousness,  and  good-humoured 
carelessness  in  her  manner,  and  in 
the  silver  ring  of  her  voice,  as  she 
greeted  Falconer,  and  tuined  to  ques- 
tion him  as  to  his  friend.  Godolphin 
dropped  his  cloak,  and  the  next  mo- 
ment, with  a  pretty  scream,  quite 
stage-eifect,  and  yet  quite  natural,  the 
actress  had  thrown  herself  into  his 
arms. 

"Oh!  but  I  forgot,"  said  she  pre- 
sently, with  a  mock  salutation  of 
respect,  "you  are  married  now  ;  there 
will  be  no  more  cakes  and  ale.  Ah  ! 
what  long  years  since  we  met ;  yet  I 
have  never  quite  forgotten  you,  al- 
though the  stage  requires  all  one's 
memory  for  one's  new  parts.  Alas  ! 
your  hair — it  was  so  beautiful  —  it  has 
lost  half  its  curl,  and  grown  thin 
Very  rude  in  me  to  say  so,  but  I 
always  speak  the  truth,  and  my  heart 
warms  to  see  you,  so  all  its  thoughts 
thaw  out." 

"  Well,"  said  Lord  Falconer,  who 
had  been  playing  with  a  little  mufify 
sort  of  dog,  "  you  '11  recollect  me 
presently." 

"  You  !  Oh  !  one  never  thinks  of 
you,  except  when  you  speak,  and  then 
one  recollects  you — to  look  at  the 
clock." 

"Very  good,  Fanny — very  good, 
Fan :  and  when  do  you  expect  Wind- 
sor]—He  ought  to  be  here  soon.  Tell 
me,  do  you  like  him  really  V 

"  Like  him  ? — yes,  excessively  ;  jast 
the  word  for  him— for  you  all.  If 
love  were  thrown  into  the  stream  of 
life,  my  little  sail  would  be  upset  in 
an  instant.  But  in  truth,  "  hat  with 
dressing,  and  playing,  and  all  the 
grave  business  of  life,  I  am  not  idle 
enough  to  love.  And  oh.  Godolphin, 
I  'm  so  improved  !  Ask  Lord  Falco- 
ner, if  1  don't  sing  like  an  angel 
M  2 
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although  my  voice  is  hardly  strong 
enough  to  go  round  a  loo-table  ;  but 
on  the  stage,  one  learns  to  dispense 
with  all  qualities.  It  is  a  curious 
thing,  that  fictitious  existence,  side 
by  side  with  the  real  one !  We  live 
in  enchantment,  Percy,  and  enjoy 
what  the  poets  pretend  to." 

The  dreaming  Godolphin  was  struck 
by  the  remark.  He  was  surprised, 
also,  to  see  how  much  Fanny  remained 
the  same.  A  life  of  gaiety  had  not 
debased  her. 

Tom  Windsor  came  next,  an  Irish- 
man  of   five-axid -forty,   not  like   his  i 
countrymen  m  augnt  save  wit.    Thin, 
BmalV  shriyelled.  but  up  to  his  eai's  | 


in  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  with 
a  jest  for  ever  on  his  tongue  ;  rich  and 
gay, — he  was  always  popular,  and  ho 
made  the  most  of  this  little  life  with- 
out being  an  absolute  rascal.  Ncxi 
dropped  in  the  handsome  Frenchman. 
De  Damville ;  next,  the  young  gam 
bier,  St.  John  ;  next,  two  ladies,  both 
actresses;  and  the  party  was  complete 
The  supper  was  in  keeping  witL 
the  house ;  the  best  wines,  excelleiil 
viands — the  actress  had  grown  ri-ch 
Wit,  noise,  good-humour,  anecdote 
flashed  round  with  the  champagne 
and  Godolphin,  exhilarated  into  f 
second  youth,  fancied  himself  ono* 
more  the  votary  of  pleasure. 
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CHAPTER  L. 

GODOLPHIn's   soliloquy. — HE   BECOMES   A   MAN   OP   PLEASITEB   AND   A    PATRON   CP 

THE    ARTS. A    NEW    CHARACTER   SHADOWED    FORTH  ;    FOR   AS    WE    ADVANCE, 

WHETHER   IN    LIFE    OR   ITS    REPRESENTATION,  CHARACTERS  ARE    MORE    FAINT 
AND   DIMLY    DRAWN    THAN    IN    THE    EARLIER    PART    OF    OUR    CAREER. 


"  Yes,"  said  Godolphin,  the  next  morn- 
ing, as  he  soliloquised  over  his  lonely 
breakfast-table — lonely,  for  the  hours 
of  the  restless  Constance  were  not 
those  of  the  luxurious  and  indolent 
Godolphin,  and  she  was  already  in 
her  carriage — nay,  already  closeted 
with  an  intriguing  ambassadress : — 
"  Yes ;  I  have  passed  two  eras  of  life 
— the  first  of  romance,  the  second  of 
contemplation ;  once  my  favourite 
study  was  poetry — next,  philosophy. 
Now,  returned  to  my  native  country, 
rich,  settled,  yet  young,  new  obj*ects 
arise  to  me;  not  that  vulgar  and 
troublous  ambition  (which  is  to  make 
a  toil  of  life)  that  Constance  suggests, 
but  a  more  warm  and  vivid  existence 
than  that  I  have  lately  dreamed  away. 
Let  luxury  and  pleasure  now  be  to 
me  what  solitude  and  thought  were. 
I  have  been  too  long  the  solitary,  I 
will  learn  to  be  social." 

Agreeably  to  this  resolution,  Godol- 
phin returned  with  avidity  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  world ;  he  found 
himself  courted,  he  courted  society 
in  return.  Erpingham  House  had 
been  for  years  the  scene  of  fascina- 
tion :  who  does  not  recollect  the  yet 
greater  refinement  which  its  new  lord 
threw  over  its  circles  ]  A  delicate 
and  just  conception  of  the  fine  arts 
had  always  characterised  Godolphin. 
He  now  formed  that  ardour  for  col- 
lecting, common  to  the  more  elegant 
order  of  minds.  From  his  beloved 
Italj'  he  imported  the  most  beautiful 
Btatues — his  cabinets  were  filled  with 


gems — his  walls  glowed  with  the  tri- 
umphs of  the  canvass — the  show}'  bu( 
heterogeneous  furniture  of  Erpingham 
House  gave  waj-  to  a  more  classic  and 
perfect  taste. — The  same  fastidious- 
ness which,  in  the  affairs  of  the  heart, 
had  characterised  Godolphin's  habits 
and  sentiments,  characterised  his  new 
pursuits ;  the  same  thirst  for  the  Ideal, 
the  same  worship  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
aspirations  after  the  Perfect. 

It  was  not  in  Constance's  nature  to 
admit  this  smaller  ambition;  her  taste 
was  pure  but  not  minute ,  she  did 
not  descend  to  the  philosophy  of  de- 
tail. But  she  was  glad  still  to  see 
that  Godolphin  could  be  aroused  to 
the  discovery  of  an  active  object ;  and, 
although  she  sighed  to  perceive  his 
fine  genius  frittered  away  on  the 
trifles  of  the  virtuoso — although  she 
secretly  regretted  the  waste  of  her 
great  wealth  (which  afibrded  to  poli- 
tical amliition  so  high  an  advantage) 
on  the  n;u:o  marble,  and  what  she 
deemed,  nor  unjustly,  frivolous  curi- 
osities— she  still  never  interfered  with 
Godolphin's  caprices,  conscious  that, 
to  his  delicacy,  a  single  objection  to 
his  wishes  on  the  score  of  expense 
would  have  reminded  him  of  what 
she  wished  him  most  to  forget — viz., 
that  the  means  of  this  lavish  expen- 
diture were  derived  from  her.  She 
hoped  that  his  n:'iid,  once  fairly 
awakened,  would  soon  grow  sated 
with  the  acquisition  of  baubles,  and 
at  length  sigh  for  loftier  objects ;  and, 
in  the  meanwhile,  she  plunged  intf 
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her  old  party  plota  and  ambitious  sight  penetrated  to  objcctsthatseemed 

intrigues.  wrapped  in  shade  to  all  others ;  and 

Erpiugham   House,  celebrated    as  to  those  only, — distant,  but  vast  and 

ever  for  the  beauty  of  its  queen  and  towering, — he  deigned  to  attach  his 

for  the  political  nature  of  its  enter-  desires.     He  cared  not  for  small  and 

tainments,   received  a  new  celebrity  momentary  rewards;  and  while  always 

from   its   treasures  of    art    and   the  (for  he  knew  its  necessity)  uppermost 

spiritual  wit   and   grace  with  which  on  the  tide  of  the  hour,  he  had  neither 

Godolphin   invested    its   attractions,  joy  nor  thought  for  the  petty  honours 

Among  the  crowd  of  its  guests  there  for  which  he  was  envied,  and  by  which 

w;is  one  whom  its  owners  more  par-  he  was  supposed  to  be  elated.   Always 

ticularly   esteemed — Stainforth    Itad-  occupied  and   always  thoughtful,  he 

clyflFe   was    still   consideraMy   under  went,  as  I  have  just  said,  very  little 

thirty,  but   already  a   distinguished  into  the  gay  world,  and  was  not  very 

man.     At  school  he  had  been  distin-  well  formed  to  shine  in  it  when  there  ; 

guished  :    at    college    distinguished,  for  trifles  require  the  whole  man  as 

and  now  in  the  world  of  science  dis-  much  as  matters  of  importance.     He 

tinguished    also.     Beneath    a   quiet,  did  not  want  either  wit   or  polish, 

Boft,  and  cold  exterior,  he  concealed  but  he  tasked  his  powers  too  severely 

the   most   resolute   and    persevering  on  great  subjects  not  to  be  sometimes 

ambition ;  and  this  ambition  was  the  i  dull  upon  small  ones ;  yet,  when  he 

governing  faculty  of  his   soul.     His  :  was  either  excited  or  at  home,  he  was 

energies  were  undistracted  by  small  not    without — what   man   of  genius 

objects  ;  for  he  went  little  into  gene-  isl — his  peculiar  powers  of  conversa- 

ral  society,  and  he  especially  sought  ]  tiop.     There  was  in  this  young,  dark, 

in  his  studies  those  pursuits  whicdi  broodinsr,  stern  man,  that  which  had 


ttcrve  and  brace  the  mind.  He  was 
a  profound  thinker,  a  deep  political 
4,conomist,  an  accurate  financier,  a 
judge  of  the  intricacies  of  morals  and 
legislation—  for  to  his  mere  book- 
Ktudies  he  added  an  instinctive  pene- 
tration into  men ;  and  when  from 
time  to  time  he  rejoined  the  world, 
he  sought  out  those  most  distin- 
guished in  the  sciences  he  had  culti- 
vated, and  by  their  lights  corrected 
his  own.  In  him  there  was  nothing 
desultory  or  undetermined  ;  his  con- 
duct was  perpetual  calculation.  He 
did  nothing  but  with  an  eye  to  a  final 
object ;  and  when,  to  the  superficial. 


charmed  Constance  at  first  sight ;  she 
thought  to  recognise  a  nature  like 
her  own,  and  Radclyffe's  venturous 
spirit  exalted  in  a  commune  with 
hers.  Their  politics  were  the  same  ; 
their  ultimate  ends  not  very  unlike  ; 
and  their  common  ambition  furnished 
them  with  an  eternity  of  topics  and 
schemes.  Kadclyfl^e  was  Constance's 
guest; — but  Godolphin  soon  grew- 
attached  to  the  young  politician, 
though  he  shrugged  his  shoulders  at 
his  opinions.  In  youth,  Godolphin 
had  been  a  Tory — now,  if  anything  ho 
was  a  Tory  still.  Such  a  polilicaJ 
creed  was  perhaps  the  natural  result 


he  seemed  most  to  wander  from  the  !  of  his  philoso|ihical  belief.  Constance, 


road  their  prudence  would  have  sug 
gested,  he  was  only  seeking  the  surest 
and  shortest  paths.  Yet  his  ambition 
was  not  the  mere  vulgar  thirst  for 
getting  on  in  the  world  ;  he  cured 
little  for  the  paltry  place,  the  petty 
power  which  may  reward  what  are 
called  aspiring  young  men.    His  clear 


Whig  by  profession,  ultra-Liberal  in 
reality,  still  however  gave  the  charac- 
ter to  the  politics  of  the  House;  and 
the  easy  Godolphin  thought  politics 
I  he  veriest  of  all  ilie  trifles  which  a 
man  could  leave  to  the  discretion  of 
the  lady  of  hi.-?  household.  We  may 
jud;;e,  therefore,  of  the   quiet,  com 
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placent  amusement  he  felt  in  the 
didactics  of  Kadclyffe  or  the  declama- 
tions of  Constance. 

"  That   is  a  dangerous,  scheming 
woman,  believe  me,"  said  the  Duchess 
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to  her  great  husband,   one 


when    Constance  left  her 


of  — - 
morning 
Grace. 

"  Nonsense  I  women  are  never  dan- 
gerous." 


CHAPTER  LI. 


GODOLPHIN  S  COURSE  OP  LIFE. — INFLUENCE  OF  OPINION  AND  OF  BIDIOULE  ON  THB 
MIMDS  OF  PRIVILEGED  ORDERS. — LADY  ERPINOHAil'S  FRIENDSHIP  WITH 
GEORGE    THE    FOURTH. HIS    MANNER   OF    LIVING. 


The  course  of  life  which  Godolphin 
now  led,  was  exactly  that  which  it  is 
natural  for  a  very  rich  intellectual 
man  to  indulge — voluptuous,  but  re- 
fined. He  was  arriving  at  that  age 
when  the  poetry  of  the  heart  neces- 
sarily decays.  Wealth  almost  un- 
limited was  at  his  command  ;  he  had 
no  motive  for  exertion ;  and  he  now 
sought  in  pleasure  that  which  he  had 
formerly  asked  from  romance.  As 
his  faculties  and  talents  had  no  other 
circle  for  display  than  that  which 
"  society  "  affords  ;  so  by  slow  degrees, 
society — its  applause  and  its  regard — 
became  to  him  of  greater  importance 
than  his  "philosophy  dreamt  of." 
Whatever  the  circle  we  live  amongst, 
the  public  opinion  of  that  circle  will, 
sooner  or  later,  obtain  a  control  over 
•us.  This  is  the  reason  why  a  life  of 
pleasure  makes  even  the  strongest 
mind  frivolous  at  last.  The  lawyer, 
the  senator,  the  man  of  letters,  all 
are  insensibly  guided  —  moulded  — 
formed — by  the  judgment  of  the  tribe 
they  belong  to,  and  the  circle  in  which 
they  move.  Still  more  is  it  the  case 
with  the  idlers  of  the  great  world, 
amongst  whom  the  only  main  staple 
of  talk  is  "  themselves." 

And  in  the  last-named  set.  Ridicule 
being  more  strong  and  fearful  a  deity 
than  she  is  amongst  the  cultivators  of 
the  graver  occupations  of  life,  reduces 
the  iHmates,  by  a  constant  dread  of 


incurring  her  displeasure,  to  a  more 
monotonous  and  regular  subjection  to 
the  judgment  of  others.  Ridicule  is 
the  stifler  of  all  energy  amongst  those 
she  controls.  After  a  man's  position 
in  society  is  once  established — after 
he  has  arrived  at  a  certain  age — he 
does  not  like  to  hazard  any  intellectual 
enterprise  which  may  endanger  the 
quantum  of  respect  or  popularity  at 
present  allotted  to  him.  He  does  not 
like  to  risk  a  failure  in  parliament — a 
caustic  criticism  in  literature  :  he  does 
not  like  to  excite  new  jealousies,  and 
provoke  angry  rivals  where  he  now 
finds  complaisant  inferiors.  The  most 
admired  authors,  the  most  respected 
members  of  either  house,  now  looked 
up  to  Godolphin  as  a  man  of  wit  and 
genius;  a  man  whose  house,  whose 
wealth,  whose  wife,  gave  him  an  in- 
fluence few  individuals  enjoy.  Why 
risk  all  this  respect  by  provoking 
comparison  1  Among  the  first  in  one 
line,  why  sink  into  the  probability  of 
being  second-rate  in  another  ] 

This  motive,  which  secretly  governs 
half  the  aristocracy — the  cleverer  half, 
viz.,  the  more  diffident  and  the  more 
esteemed  ;  which  leaves  to  the  obtuse 
and  the  vain,  a  despised  and  unen- 
viable notoriety  ;  added  new  force  to 
Godolphin's  philosophical  indifference 
to  ambition.  Perhaps,  had  his  situsr 
tion  been  less  brilliant,  or  had  he  per- 
severed in    that   early  affection  for 
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solitude  which  youth  loves  as  the  best 
nurse  to  its  dreams,  he  might  now,  in 
attaining  an  age  when  ambition,  often 
dumb  before,  usually  begins  to  make 
itself  heard,  have  awakened  to  a  more 
resolute  and  aspiring  temperament  of 
mind.  But,  as  it  was,  courted  and 
surrounded  by  all  the  enjoyments 
which  are  generally  the  reward  to 
which  exertion  looks,  even  an  ambi- 
tious man  might  have  forgotten  his 
nature.  No  wound  to  his  vanity,  no 
feeling  that  lit  was  underrated,  (that 
great  spur  to  proud  minds,)  excited 
him  to  those  exertions  we  undertake 
in  order  to  belie  calumny.  He  was 
"  the  glass  of  fashion,"  at  once  popular 
and  admired  ;  and  his  good  fortune  in 
marrying  the  celebrated,  the  wealthy, 
the  beautiful  Countess  of  Erpingham 
wa.s,  as  success  always  is,  considered 
the  proof  of  his  genius,  and  the  token 
of  his  merits. 

It  was  certainly  true,  that  a  secret 
and  mutual  disappointment  rankled 
beneath  tlie brilliant  lotof  the  husband 
and  wife.  Godolphin  exacted  from 
Constance  more  .softness,  more  devo- 
tion, more  compliance  than  belonged 
to  iier  nature;  and  Constance,  on  the 
other  hand,  ceased  not  to  repine  that 
she  found  in  Godolphin  no  sympathy 
with  her  objects,  and  no  feeling  for 
her  enthusiasm.  As  there  was  little 
congenial  in  their  pursuits,  the  one 
living  for  pleasure,  the  other  for  am- 
bition, so  there  could  be  no  conge- 
niality in  their  intercourse.  They 
loved  each  other  still ;  they  loved  each 
other  warmly;  they  never  quarrelled  ; 
for  the  temper  of  Constance  was  mild, 
and  that  of  Godolphin  generous  :  but 
neither  believed  there  was  much  love 
on  the  other  side  ;  and  both  sought 
abroad  that  fellowship  and  those  ob- 
jects they  had  not  in  common  at 
home. 

Constance  was  a  great  favourite  with 


the  reigning  king ;  she  was  constantly 
invited  to  the  narrow  circle  of  festivi- 
ties at  Windsor.  Godolphin,  who 
avoided  the  being  bored  as  the  greatest 
of  earthly  evils,  could  not  bow  down 
his  tastes  and  habits  to  any  exact  and 
precise  order  of  life,  however  distin- 
guished the  circle  in  which  it  became 
tiie  rule.  Thirsting  to  be  amused,  he 
could  not  conjugate  the  active  verb 
"  to  amuse."  No  man  was  more 
fitted  to  adorn  a  court,  yet  no  man 
could  less  play  the  courtier.  He  ad- 
mired the  manners  of  the  sovereign, 
— he  did  homage  to  the  natural  acute- 
ncss  of  his  understanding  ;  but,  accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  lay  down  the  law 
in  society,  he  was  too  proud  to  receive 
it  from  another,  —  a  common  case 
among  those  who  live  with  the  great 
by  right,  and  not  through  sufferance. 
His  pride  made  him  fear  to  seem  a 
parasite;  and,  too  chivalrous  to  be 
disloyal,  he  was  too  haughty  to  be 
subservient.  In  fact,  he  was  tho- 
roughly formed  to  be  the  Great 
Aristocrat, — a  career  utterly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Hanger-on  upon  a 
still  greater  man  ;  and  against  his  suc- 
cess at  court,  he  had  an  obstacle  no 
less  in  the  inherent  ^e?-<e  of  his  nature, 
than  in  the  acquired  piiilosophy  of  his 
cynicism. 

The  king,  at  first,  was  civil  enough 
to  Lady  Erpingham 's  husband ;  but 
he  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that, 
he  was  not  adequately  admired  :  and 
on  the  first  demonstration  of  royal 
coolness,  Godolphin,  glad  of  an  ex- 
cuse, foreswore  Castle  and  Pavilion  for 
ever,  and  left  Constance  to  enjoy  alone 
the  honours  of  the  regal  hospitality. 
The  world  would  have  insinuated 
scandal ;  but  there  was  that  about 
Constance's  beauty  wliich  there  is  said 
by  one  of  the  poets  to  belong  to  an 
Angel's —  it  struck  the  heart,  but 
awed  the  senses. 
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CHAPTER  LII. 

aADOLTFFE  AND   OODOLPHIN   CONVERSE.— THE  VARIETIES   OP  AMBITION 


"I  don't  know,"  said  Godolplun  to 
Radclyffe,  as  they  were  one  day  riding 
together  among  the  green  lanes  that 
border  the  metropolis—"  I  don't  know 
what  tc  do  with  myself  this  evening. 
Lady  Erpingham  is  gone  to  Windsor; 
I  have  no  dinner  engagement,  and  I 
am  wearied  of  balls.  Shall  we  dine 
together,  and  go  to  the  play  quietly,  as 
we  might  have  done  some  ten  years 
ago]" 

"Nothing  I  should  like  better; — 
and  the  theatre— are  you  fond  of  it 
now  ]  I  think  I  have  heard  you  say 
that  it  once  made  your  favourite 
amusement." 

"  I  still  like  it  passably,"  answered 
Godolphin;  "but  the  gloss  is  gone 
from  the  delusion.  I  am  grown 
mournfully  fastidious.  I  must  have 
excellent  acting— an  excellent  play. 
A  .=dightfault— a  slight  deviation  from 
nature — robs  me  of  my  content  at  the 
whole." 

"  The  same  fault  in  your  character 
pervading  all  things,"  said  Radclj-ffe, 
half  smiling. 

"  True,"  said  Godolphin,  yawning ; 
— "  but  have  you  seen  my  new 
Canova ] " 

"  No :  I  care  nothing  for  statues, 
and  I  know  nothing  of  the  Fine 
Arts." 

"  What  a  confession  !  " 
"  Yes,  it  is  a  rare  confession  :  but 
I  suspect  that  the  Arts,  like  truffles 
and  olives,  are  an  acquired  taste. 
People  talk  themselves  into  admira- 
tion, where  at  first  they  felt  indiffer- 
ence. But  how  can  you,  Godolphin, 
with  your  talents,  fritter  away  life  on 
these  baubles  V 


"  You  are  civil,"  said  Godolphin, 
impatiently.  "  Allow  me  to  tell  you 
that  it  is  your  objects  /  consider 
baubles.  Your  dull,  plodding,  weari- 
some honours ;  a  name  in  the  news- 
papers—  a  place,  perhaps,  in  the 
Ministry— purchased  by  a  sacrificed 
youth  and  a  degraded  manhood— a 
youth  in  labour,a manhood  in  schemes. 
No,  Itadclyffe  !  give  me  the  bright, 
the  glad  sparkle  of  existence ;  and, 
ere  the  sad  years  of  age  and  sickness, 
let  me  at  least  enjoy.  That  is  wisdom  ! 
Ycur  creed  is- But  I  will  not  imi- 
tate your  rudeness  ! "  and  Godolphin 
laughed. 

"  Certainly,"  replied  Radclyffe,  "you 
do  your  best  to  enjoy  yourself.  You 
live  well,  and  fare  sumptuously  :  your 
house  is  superb,  your  villa  enchanting. 
Lady  Erpingham  is  the  handsomest 
woman  of  her  time  :  and,  as  if  that 
were  not  enough,  half  the  fine  women 
in  London  admit  you  at  their  feet. 
Yet  you  are  not  happy." 

"  Ay  :  but  who  is  ] "  cried  Godol 
phin,  energetically. 

"  I  am,"  said  Radclyffe,  drjdy. 
"  You  ! — humph  !  " 
"  You  disbelieve  me." 
"  I  have  no  right  to  do  so  :  but  are 
you  not  ambitious  !     And  is  not  am- 
bition full  of  anxiety,  care, — mortifi- 
cation at  defeat,  disappointment   in 
success  1      Does   not  the   very   word 
ambition  —  that  is,   a  desire   to    be 
something  you   are   not — prove   you 
discontented  with  what  you  areT' 

"  You  speak  of  a  vulgar  ambition," 
said  Radclj-ffe. 

«  Most    august    sage  ! — and   what 
species  of  ambition  is  yours]" 
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"N^ot  that  which  you  describe. 
You  spcivk  of  the  ambition  for  self  ; 
my  ambition  is  singular — it  is  the 
ambition  for  others.  Some  years  ago, 
I  chanced  to  form  an  object  in  wiiat 
I  considered  the  welfare  of  my  race. 
You  .-;mile.  Nay,  I  boast  no  virtue 
in  my  dream  ;  but  philanthropy  was 
my  hobby  as  statues  maj'  be  yours. 
To  effect  this  object,  I  see  great 
changes  are  necessary :  I  desire,  I 
work  for  these  great  changes.  I  am 
not  blind,  in  the  meanwhile,  to  glory. 
I  desire,  on  the  contrary,  to  olitain 
it ;  but  it  would  only  please  me  if  it 
came  from  certain  sources.  I  want 
to  feel  that  I  may  realise  what  1 
attempt ;  and  m  ish  for  that  glory 
that  conies  from  the  permanent  gra- 
titude of  my  species,  not  that  which 
ppriugs  from  their  momentary  ap- 
plause. Now,  I  am  vain,  very  vain  : 
vanity  was,  some  years  ago,  the 
strongest  characteristic  of  my  nature. 
I  do  not  pretend  to  conquer  the 
weakness,  but  to  turn  it  towards  my 
purposes.  I  am  vain  enough  to  wish 
to  shine,  but  the  light  must  come 
from  deeds  1  tliink  really  worthy."       ' 


I  "  Well,  well !  "  said  Godolphin,  a 
little  interested  in  spite  of  him.self; 
"  but  ambition  of  one  sort  resembles 
ambition  of  another,  inasmuch  as  it 
involves  perpetual  harassments  and 
humiliations." 

"  Not  so,"  answered  Radclyfle  ; — 
"  because  when  a  man  is  striving  for 
what  he  fancies  a  laudable  object,  the 
goodness  of  his  intentions  comforts 
him  for  a  failure  in  success,  whereas 
your  selfishly  ambitious  man  has  no 
con.solation  in  his  defeats;  he  is  hum- 
bled by  the  external  world,  and  has 
no  inner  world  to  apply  to  for  con- 
solation." 

"  Oh,  man  ! "  said  Godolphin, 
almost  bitterly,  "  how  dost  thou  eter- 
nally deceive  thyself!  Here  is  the 
thirst  for  power,  and  it  calls  itself  the 
love  of  mankind." 

"Believe  me,"  said  Radclyfle,  sc 
earnestly,  and  with  so  deep  a  mean- 
ing in  his  grave,  bright  eye,  that 
Godolphin  was  staggered  from  his 
scepticism; — "believe  me,  they  may 
be  distinct  passions,  and  yet  can  be 
united. 
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rAH5T    BEHIKD    THE    SCENES. — REMINISCENCES    OF   YOUTH. — THE    UNIVEKSALITJ 

OV   TRICK. THE    SUPPER   AT    FANNT    MILLINGER's. TALK    ON    A    THOCSANn 

MATTERS,  EQUALLY    LIGHT    AND    TRUE. FANNY'S    SONO. 


The  play  was  "  Pizarro,"  and  Fanny 
Millinger  acted  Cora.  Godolphin 
and  Eadclyffe  went  behind  the 
scenes. 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Fanny,  as  she  stood 
in  her  white  Peruvian  dress,  waiting 
her  turn  to  re-enter  the  stage, — "Ah, 
Godolphin  !  this  reminds  me  of  old 
times.  How  many  years  have  passed 
since  you  used  to  take  such  pleasure 
in  this  mimic  life  !  Well  do  I  remem- 
ber your  musing  eye  and  thoughtful 
brow  bent  kindly  on  me  from  the 
stage-box  yonder  :  and  do  you  recol- 
lect how  prettily  you  used  to  moralise 
on  the  deserted  scenes  when  the 
play  was  over  ?  And  you  sometimes 
waited  on  these  very  boards  to  escort 
me  home.  Those  times  have  changed. 
Heigho ! " 

"Ay,  Fanny,  we  have  passed  through 
new  worlds  of  feeling  since  then. 
Could  life  be  to  us  now  what  it  was 
at  that  time,  we  might  love  each 
other  anew  :  but  tell  me,  Fanny,  has 
not  the  experience  of  life  made  you 
a  wiser  woman ']  Do  you  not  seek 
more  to  enjoy  the  present — to  pluck 
Time's  fruit  on  the  bough,  ere  yet  the 
ripeness  is  gone  i  I  do.  I  dreamed 
away  my  youth — I  strive  to  enjoy  my 
manhood." 

"Then,"  said  Fanny,  with  that 
quickness  with  which,  in  matters  of 
the  heart,  women  beat  all  our  philo- 
sophy— "  then  I  can  prophesy  that, 
since  we  parted,  you  have  loved  or 
fost  some  one.     Regret,  which  con- 


verts the  active  mind  into  the  dream- 
ing temper,  makes  the  dreamer  hurry 
into  activity,  whether  of  business  or 
of  pleasure." 

"  Right,"  said  Radclyffe,  as  a  shade 
darkened  his  stern  brow. 

"  ttight,"  said  Godolphin  thought- 
fully, and  Lucilla's  image  smote  his 
heart  like  an  avenging  conscience. 
"  Right,"  repeated  he,  turning  aside 
and  soliloquising  ;  "  and  those  words 
from  an  idle  tongue  have  taught  me 
some  of  the  motives  of  my  present 
conduct.  But  away  reflection !  I 
have  resolved  to  forswear  it.  My 
pretty  Cora  ! "  said  he  aloud,  as  he 
turned  back  to  the  actress,  "  you  are 
a  very  De  Stael  in  your  wisdom  :  but 
let  us  not  be  wise ;  '  tis  the  worst  of 
our  follies.  Do  you  not  give  us  one 
of  your  charming  suppers  to-night  ?" 

"  To  be  sure  :  your  friend  will  join 
us.  He  was  once  the  gayest  of  the 
gay ;  but  years  and  fame  have  altered 
him  a  little." 

"  Radclyffe  gay  !  Bah !  "  said  Godol- 
phin, surprised. 

"  Ay,  you  may  well  look  asto- 
nished," said  Fanny,  archly ;  "  but 
note  that  smile — it  tells  of  old  days." 

And  Godolphin  turning  to  his 
friend,  saw  indeed  on  the  thin  lip  of 
that  earnest  face  a  smile  so  buoyant, 
so  joyous,  that  it  seemed  as  if  the 
rt'hole  character  of  the  man  were 
gone :  but  while  he  gazed,  the  smile 
vanished,  and  Radclyffe  gravely  de 
clined  the  invitation. 
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Cora  was  now  on  the  stage :  a  | 
transport  of  applause  shook  the  house. 

"How  well  she  acts!"  said  Rad- 
clyffe,  warmly. 

"  Yes,"  answered  Godolphin,  as  with 
folded  arms  he  looked  quietly  on ; 
"  but  what  a  lesson  in  the  human 
licart  does  good  acting  teach  us. 
Mark  that  glancing  eye — that  heav- 
ing breast — that  burst  of  passion — 
that  agonised  voice:  the  spectators 
are  in  tears !  The  woman's  whole 
soul  is  in  her  child  !  Not  a  bit  of  it ! 
She  feels  no  more  than  the  boards  we 
tread  on  :  she  is  probably  thinking  of 
the  lively  supper  we  shall  have;  and 
wlien  she  comes  off  the  stage,  she 
will  cry,  "  Did  1  not  act  it  well?" 

"  Nay,"  said  Radclyffe,  "  she  pro- 
bably feels  while  she  depicts  the 
feeling." 

"  Not  she  :  years  ago  she  told  me 
the  whole  science  of  acting  was  trick  ; 
and  trick — trick  — trick  it  is,  on  the 
stage  or  off.  The  noble  art  of  ora- 
tory— (noble  forsooth  !) — is  just  the 
same :  pliilosophy,  poetry— all,  all 
hypocrisy.    '  Damn  the  mooon  ! '  said 

B to  me,  as  we  once  stood  gazing 

on  it  at  Venice  ;  '  it  always  gives  me 
the  -ague  :  but  I  have  described  it 
well  in  my  poetry,  Godolphin — eh  ] " 

"  But ,"  began  Radclyffe. 

"  But  me  no  huts,"  interrupted 
Godolphin,  with  the  playful  perti- 
nacity which  he  made  so  graceful: 
"you  are  younger  than  lam;  when 
you  have  lived  as  long,  you  shall  have 
a  right  to  contradict  my  system — not 
before." 

Godolphin  joined  the  supper  party. 
Like  Godolphin's,  Fanny's  life  was 
the  pursuit  of  pleasure  :  she  lavished 
on  it,  in  propcvtion  to  her  means,  the 
same  cost  and  expense,  though  she 
wanted  the  same  taste  and  refine- 
ment. Generous  and  profuse,  like 
all  her  tribe — like  all  persons  who 
win  money  easily — she  was  charitable 
to  all  and  luxurious  in  herself.  The 
supper   was  attended   by  four  male 


guests — Godolphin,     Saville,    Lord 
Falconer,  and  Mr.  Windsor. 

It  was  early  summer :  the  curtains 
were  undrawn,  the  mndows  half 
opened,  and  the  moonlight  slept  on 
the  little  grassplot  that  surrounded 
the  house.  The  guests  were  in  high 
spirits.  "  Fill  me  this  goblet,"  cried 
Godolphin  ;  "  champagne  is  the  boy's 
liquor ;  I  will  return  to  it  con  amore. 
Fanny,  let  us  pledge  each  other : 
stay  :  a  toast ! — What  shall  it  he]" 

"  Hope,  till  old  age,  and  Memory 
afterwards,"  said  Fanny,  smiling. 

"  Pshaw  !  theatricals  still.  Fan  1 " 
growled  Saville,  who  had  placed  a 
large  screen  between  himself  and  the 
window ;  "  no  sentiment  between 
friends." 

"  Out  on  you,  Saville,"  said  Godol- 
phin ;  "  as  well  might  you  say  no 
music  out  of  the  opera;  these  verbal 
prettinesses  colour  conversation.    But 

you  roues  are  so  il d  prosaic  ;  you 

want  us  to   walk   lo  Vice  without  a 
flower  by  the  way." 

"  Vice,  indeed  !"  cried  Saville.  "  I 
abjure  your  villanous  appellatives.  It 
was  in  your  companionship  that  I 
lost  my  character,  and  now  you  turn 
king's  evidence  against  the  poor  devil 
you  seduced." 

"  Humph  !"  cried  Godolphin,  gaily; 
"  you  remind  me  of  the  advice  of  the 
Spanish  hidalgo  to  a  servant :  always 
choose  a  master  with  a  good  memory : 
for,  '  if  he  does  not  pay,  he  will  at 
least  remember  that  he  owes  you.' 
In  future,  I  shall  take  care  to  herd 
only  with  those  who  recollect,  after 
they  are  finally  debauched,  all  the 
good  advice  I  gave  them  beforehand." 

"  Meanwhile,"  said  the  pretty 
Fanny,  with  her  arch  mouth  half-full 
of  chicken,  "  I  shall  recollect  that  Mr. 
Saville  drinks  his  wine  without  toasts 
— as  being  an  useless  delay." 

"  Wine,"  said  Mr.  Windsor,  senten- 
tiously,  "wine  is  just  the  reverse  of 
love.  Your  old  topers  are  all  for 
coming  at  once   to  the  bottle,   and 
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y  lur  old  lovers  for  ever  mumbling  the 
t  >ast." 

"See  what  you  have  brought  on 
yourself,  Saville,  by  affecting  a  joke 
upon  me,"  said  Godolphin:  "Come, let 
us  make  it  up :  we  fell  out  with  the 
ioast — let  us  be  reconciled  by  the 
glass. — Champagne  1 " 

"  Ay,  any  thing  for  a  quiet  life, — 
even  champagne,"  said  Saville,  with  a 
mock  air  of  patience,  and  dropping 
his  sharp  features  into  a  state  of  the 
most  placid  repose.  "  You  wits  are 
so  very  severe.  Yes,  champagne  if 
you  please.  Fanny,  my  love,"  and 
Saville  made  a  wry  face  as  he  put 
down  the  scarce-tasted  glass,  "go  on 
-r-another  joke,  if  you  plea.se;  I  now 
find  I  can  bear  your  satire  better,  at 
lyast,  than  your  wine." 

Fanny  was  all  bustle  :  it  is  in  these 
things  that  the  actress  differs  from 
the  lady — there  is  no  quiet  in  her. 
"  Another  bottle  of  champagne  : — 
what  can  have  happened  to  this]" 
Poor  Fanny  was  absolutely  pained. 
Saville  enjoyed  it,  for  he  always  re- 
venged a  jest  by  an  impertinence. 

"  Nay,"  said  Godolphin,  "  our  friend 
does  but  joke.  Your  champagne  is 
excellent,  Fanny.  Well,  Saville,  and 
where  is  yoiing  Greenhough  1  He  is 
vanished.  Eeport  says  he  was  marked 
down  in  your  company,  and  has  not 
risen  since." 

"  Report  is  the  civilest  jade  in  the 
world.  According  to  her,  all  the 
pigeons  disappear  in  my  fields.  But, 
seriously  speaking,  Greenhough  is  off 
— gone  to  America — over  head  and 
ears  in  debt— debts  of  honour.  Now," 
said  Saville,  very  slowly,  "  there  's  the 
difference  between  the  gentleman  and 
the  parvenu;  the  gentleman,  when 
all  is  lost,  cuts  his  throat :  the  parvenu 
only  cuts  his  creditors.  I  am  really 
very  angry  with  Greenhough  that  he 
did  not  destroy  himself  A  young 
man  under  my  protection  and  all :  so 
d — d  ungrateful  in  him." 

"  He  was  not  much  in  your  debt — 


eh  1 "  said  Lord  Falconer,  speaking  foT 
the  first  time  as  the  wine  began  to  get 
into  his  head. 

Saville  looked  hard  at  the  speaker. 

"Lord  Falconer,  a  pinch  of  snuff: 
there  is  something  singularly  happy 
in  your  question ;  so  much  to  the 
point :  you  have  great  knowledge  of 
the  world — great.  He  teas  very  much 
in  my  debt.  I  introduced  the  vulgar 
dog  into  the  world,  and  he  owes  me 
all  the  thousands  he  had  the  honour 
to  lose  in  good  society  !" 
I  "  Do  you  know,  Percy,"  continued 
Saville,  "  do  you  know,  by  the  way, 
that  my  poor  dear  friend  Jasmin  is 
deadl  died  after  a  hearty  game  of  whist. 
He  had  just  time  to  cry  'four  by 
honours,'  when  death  trumped  him. 
It  was  a  great  shock  to  me :  he  was 
the  second  best  player  at  Graham's. 
Those  sudden  deaths  are  very  awful — 
especially  with  the  game  in  one's 
hands." 

"Very  mortifying,  indeed,"  seriously 
said  Lord  Falconer,  who  had  just  been 
initiated  into  whist. 

"  'Tis  droll,"  said  Saville,  "  to  see 
how  often  the  last  words  of  a  man 
tally  with  his  life  ;  'tis  like  the  moral 
to  the  fable.  The  best  instance  I  know 
is  in  Lord  Chesterfield,  whose  fine 
soul  went  out  in  that  sublime  and 
inimitable  sentence — '  Give  Mr.  Dar- 
I  rell  a  chair.' " 

I  "  Capital !  "  cried  Lord  Falconer. 
"  Saville,  a  game  at  ecarte." 

As  the  lion  in  the  Tower  looked  at 
the  lapdog,  so  in  all  the  compassion 
of  contempt  looked  Saville  on  Lord 
Falconer. 

"  Infelix  puer  !  "  muttered  Godol- 
phin, "  Infelix  puer  atque  impar  con- 
gresstis  Achilli." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Saville 
at  last.  "  Yet,  no — we  've  been  talking 
of  death — such  topics  waken  a  man's 
conscience.  Falconer,  I  never  play  for 
less  than " 

"Ponies! — I  know  it)"  cried  Fal- 
coner, triumphantly. 
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"Ponies — less  than  chargers?" 
"  Chargers — what  are  chargers]" 
"The  whole  receipts  of  an  Irish 
peer,  Lord    Fdconer ;    and   I  make 
it  a  point  never  to   lose    the    first 
game." 

"  Such  men  are  dangerous,"  said 
Mr.  Windsor,  with  his  eyes  shut. 

"  0,  Nigh-t ! "  cried  Godolphin, 
.'springing  up  theatrically,  "  thou  wert 
made  for  song,  and  moonlight,  and 
hiughter  —  but  woman's  laughter. 
Fannj',  a  song — the  pretty  quaint  song 
you  sang  me,  years  ago,  in  praise  of  a 
Town  love  and  an  easy  life." 

Fanny,  who  had  been  in  the  pouts 
ever  since  Saville  had  blamed  the 
champagne — for  shs  was  very  anxious 
to  be  of  bon  ton  in  her  own  little  way — 
now  began  to  smile  once  more  ;  and, 
as  the  moon  played  on  her  arch  face, 
she  seated  herself  at  the  piano,  and, 
glancing  at  Godolphin,  sang  the  fol- 
lowing flong  •- — 


LOVE  COURTS  THE  PLEASTTREf 

I. 

Believe  me,  Love  was  nerer  made 

In  deserts  to  abide ; 
Leave  Age  to  talse  the  sober  shade. 

And  Youth  the  sunny  side. 


Love  dozes  by  the  purling  brook. 
No  friend  to  lonely  places ; 

Or,  if  he  toy  with  Strephon's  crook. 
His  Chloes  are  the  Graces. 


Forsake  '  The  Flaunting  Town ! '  Alas  i' 
Be  cells  for  saints,  my  own  love ! 

The  wine  of  life  's  a  social  glass. 
Nor  m-^y  be  quaffed  alone,  love. 

IV. 

Behold  the  dead  and  solemn  sea, 

To  which  our  beings  flow ; 
Let  waves  that  soon  so  dark  must  be 

Catch  every  glory  nuw. 

V. 

I  would  not  chain  that  heart  to  thit. 

To  sicken  at  the  rest; 
The  cage  we  close  a  prison  ia 

Tbe  cpen  cage  a  neet. 
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CHAPTER  LIV. 


THB  OABBEB  OF  CONSTANCE. — KEAL  STATE  OP  HER  FEELINGS  TOWARDS  OODOLPHIR. 

RAPID    SUCCESSION    OF     POLITICAL    EVENTS. CANNINO'S    ADMINISTRATION. 

CATHOLIC    QUESTION. LORD    OREY'S    SPEECH. CANNING's    DEATH. 


While  ia  scenes  like  these,  alternated 
with  more  refined  and  polished  dii^si- 
pation,  Godolphin  lavished  away  his 
life,  Constance  became  more  and  more 
powerful  as  one  of  the  ornaments  of  a 
great  political  party.  Few  women  in 
England  ever  mixed  more  actively  in 
politics  than  Lady  Erpingham,  or  with 
more  remarkable  ability.  Her  friends 
were  out  of  office,  it  is  true  ;  but  she 
saw  the  time  approaching  rapidly 
when  their  opinions  must  come  into 
power.  She  had  begun  to  love,  for 
itself,  the  scheming  of  political  am- 
bition, and  in  any  country  but  England 
she  would  have  been  a  conspirator, 
and  in  old  times  might  have  risen  to 
be  a  queen  •  but  as  it  was,  she  was 
only  a  proud,  discontented  woman. 
She  knew,  too,  that  it  was  all  she 
could  be — all  that  her  sex  allowed  her 
to  be — yet  did  she  not  the  less  strug- 
gle and  toil  on.  The  fate  of  her  father 
still  haunted  her ;  her  promise  and  his 
death-bed  still  rose  oft  and  solemnly 
before  her ;  the  humiliations  she  had 
known  in  her  early  condition — the 
homage  that  had  attended  her  later 
career — still  cherished  in  her  haughty 
soul  indignation  at  the  faction  he 
had  execrated,  and  little  less  of  the 
mighty  class  which  that  faction  repre- 
sented. That  system  of  "  fashion " 
she  had  so  mainly  contributed  to 
strengthen,  and  which  was  originally 
by  her  intended  to  build  up  a  standard 
Df  opinion,  independent  of  mere  rank, 
and  in  defiance  of  mere  wealth,  she 
saw  polluted  and  debased,  by  the 
nature  of  its  followers,  into  a  vulgar 


eflfrontery,  which  was  worse  than  the 
more  quiet  dulness  it  had  attempted 
to  supplant.  Yet  still  she  was  com- 
forted by  the  thought  that  through 
this  system  lay  the  way  to  more  whole- 
some changes.  The  idols  of  rank  and 
wealth  once  broken,  she  believed  that 
a  pure  and  sane  worship  must  ulti- 
mately be  established.  Doubtless  in 
the  old  French  regime  there  were 
many  women  who  thought  like  her, 
but  there  were  none  who  acted  like 
her — deliberately,  and  with  an  end. 
What  an  excellent,  what  a  warning 
picture  is  contained  in  the  entertain- 
ing Memoirs  of  Count  Segur !  how 
admirably  that  agreeable  gossip  deve- 
lopes  the  state  of  mind  among  the 
nobility  of  France ! — '"  merry  censurers 
of  the  old  customs'' — "enchanted  by 
the  philosophy  of  Voltaire  " — "ridicu- 
ling the  old  system  " — "  embracing 
liberality  as  a  fashion,"  and  "  gailj' 
treading  a  soil  bedecked  with  flowers, 
which  concealed  a  precipice  from  their 
view !  "  In  England,  there  are  fewer 
flowers,  and  the  precipice  will  be  less 
fearful, 

A  certain  disappointment  which 
had  attended  her  marriage  with 
Godolphin,  and  the  disdainful  resent- 
ment she  felt  at  the  pleasures  that 
allured  him  from  her,  tended  yet 
more  to  deepen  at  once  her  distaste 
for  the  habits  of  a  frivolous  society, 
and  to  nerve  and  concentrate  her 
powers  of  political  intrigue.  Her 
mind  grew  more  and  more  mascu- 
line ;  her  dark  eye  burnt  with  a 
sterner  ftre ;    the   sweet   mouth   was 
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less  prodigal  of  its  smiles  ;  and  that 
air  of  dignity  which  she  had  always 
possessed,  grew  harder  in  its  cha- 
racter, and  became  command. 

This  change  did  not  tend  to  draw 
Godolphin  nearer  to  her.  He,  so 
susceptible  to  coldness,  so  refining,  so 
exacting,  believed  fully  that  she  loved 
him  no  more — that  she  repented  the 
marriage  she  had  contracted.  His 
pride  was  armed  against  her ;  and  he 
sought  more  eagerly  those  scenes 
where  all,  for  the  admired,  the  gal- 
lant, the  sparkling  Godolphin,  wore 
smiles  and  sunshine. 

There  was  another  matter  that 
rankled  in  his  breast  with  peculiar 
bitterness.  He  had  wished  to  raise  a 
large  sum  of  money,  (in  the  purchase 
of  some  celebrated  works  of  art,) 
which  could  only  be  raised  with  Lady  j 
Erpingham's  consent.  When  he  had 
touched  upon  the  point  to  her,  she 
had  not  refused,  but  she  had  hesi- 
tated. She  seemed  embarrassed,  and, 
he  thought,  discontented.  His  deli- 
cacy took  alarm,  and  he  never  re- 
curred to  the  question  again ;  but  he 
was  secretly  much  displeased  with 
her  reluctant  manner  on  that  occa- 
sion. Nothing  the  proud  so  little 
forget  as  a  coolness  conceived  upon 
money  matters.  In  this  instance, 
Godolphin  afterwards  discovered  that 
he  had  wronged  Constance,  and  mis- 
interpreted the  cause  of  her  reluct- 
ance. 

Yet,  as  time  flew  on  for  both,  both 
felt  a  yearning  of  the  heart  towards 
aach  other;  and  had  they  been  thrown 
upon  a  desert  island — had  there  been 
Till  leisure,  full  opportunity,  for  a 
/rank,  unfettered  interchange  and 
confession  of  thought — they  would 
have  been  mutually  astonished  to  find 
themselves  still  so  beloved,  and  each 
would  have  been  dearer  to  the  other 
than  in  their  warmest  iiour  of  earlier 
attachment.  But  when  once,  in  a 
very  gay  and  occupied  life,  a  husband 
and  wife  have  admitted  a  seemiiur 


indifference  to  creep  in  between  them, 
the  chances  are  a  thousand  to  one 
against  its  after-removal.  How  much 
more  so  with  a  wife  so  proud  as  Con- 
stance, and  a  husband  so  refining  as 
Godolphin !  Fortunately,  however, 
as  I  said  before,  the  temper  of  each 
was  excellent;  they  never  quarrelled ; 
and  the  indifference,  therefore,  lay  on 
the  surface,  not  at  the  depth.  They 
seemed  to  the  world  an  affectionate 
couple, as  couples  go;  and  their  union 
M'ould  have  been  classed  by  Roche- 
foucauld among  those  anarriages  that 
are  very  happy — il  rCy  a  pomt  de 
delicieux. 

Meanwhile,  as  Constance  had  pre- 
dicted, the  political  history  of  the 
country  was  marked  by  a  perpetual 
progress  towards  liberal  opinions. 
Mr.  Canning  was  now  in  ofiice :  the 
Catholic  Question  was  in  every  one's 
mouth. 

There  was  a  brilliant  meeting  at 
Erpingham  House ;  those  who  com- 
posed it  were  of  the  heads  of  the 
party  :  but  there  were  divisions 
amongst  themselves ;  some  were  se- 
cretly for  joining  Mr.  Canning's  ad- 
ministration ;  some  had  openly  done 
so  ;  others  remained  in  stubborn  and 
jealous  opposition.  With  these  last 
was  the  heart  of  Constance. 

"  Well,  well,  Lady  Erpingham," 
said  Lord  Paul  Plympton,  a  young 
nobleman,  .who  had  written  a  dull 
history,  and  was  therefore  considered 
likely  to  succeed  in  parliamentary 
life — "  Well,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
you  are  too  severe  upon  Canning :  he 
is  certainly  very  liberal  in  his  views." 
"  Is  there  one  law  he  ever  caused 
to  pass  for  the  benefit  of  the  working 
classes.  No,  Lord  Paul,  his  Whiggism 
is  for  peers,  and  his  Toryism  for  pea- 
sants. With  the  same  zeal  he  advo- 
cates the  Catholic  Question  and  the 
Manchester  Massacre." 

"  Yet,  surely,"  cried  Lord  Paul, 
"you  make  a  difference  l)etween  the 
just  liberality  that  provides  for  pro- 
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perty  and  intelligence,  and  the  dan- 
gerous liberality  that  would  slacken 
the  reins  of  an  ignorant  multitude." 

"  But,"  said  Mr.  Benson,  a  very 
powerful  member  of  the  Lower  House, 
"  true  politicians  must  conform  to 
circumstances.  Canning  may  not  be 
all  we  wish,  but  still  he  ought  to  be 
supported.  I  confess  that  I  shall  be 
generous  :  I  care  not  for  office,  I  care 
lot  for  power ;  but  Canning  is  sur- 
rounded with  enemies,  who  are  ene- 
mies also  to  the  people :  for  that 
reason  I  shall  support  him." 

"  Bravo,  Benson ! "  cried  Lord  Paul. 

'■  Bravo,  Ben.son !  "  echoed  two  or 
three  notables,  who  had  waited  an 
opportunity  to  declare  themselves ; 
"  that 's  what  I  call  handsome." 

"Manly!" 

"  Fair !  " 

"  Disinterested,  by  Jove  ! " 

Here  the  Duke  of  Aspindale  sud- 
denly entered  the  room.  "  Ah,  Lady 
Erpingham,  you  should  have  been  in 
the  Lords'  to-night :  such  a  speech  ! 
Canning  is  crushed  for  ever." 

"  Speech  !  from  whom  ] " 

"  Lord  Grey — terrific  :  it  was  the 
vengeance  of  a  life  concentrated  into 
one  hour ;  it  has  shaken  the  Ministry 
fearfully." 

"  Humph  ! '  said  Benson,  rising ; 
"  I  shall  go  to  Brooks's  and  hear 
more." 

"  And  I,  too,"  said  Lord  Paul. 

A  day  or  two  after,  Benson,  in  pre- 
senting a  petition,  alluded  in  terms 


of  high  eulogy  to  the  masterly  speech 
made  "  in  another  place  ;  "  and  Lord 
Paul  Plympton  said,  "  It  was  indeed 
unequalled." 

That 's  what  I  call  handsome. 

Manly  I 

Fair! 

Disinterested,  by  Jove ! 

And  Canning  died;  his  gallant  soul 
left  the  field  of  politics  broken  into  a 
thousand  petty  parties.  From  the 
time  of  his  death  the  two  great  hosts 
into  which  the  strugglers  for  power 
were  divided  have  never  recovered 
their  former  strength.  The  demar- 
cation that  his  policy  had  tended  to 
efface  was  afterwards  more  weakened 
by  his  successor  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
question  of  Reform  that  again  drew 
the  stragglers  on  either  side  around 
one  determined  banner,  it  is  likely 
that  Whig  and  Tory  would,  among 
the  many  minute  sections  and  shade* 
of  difference,  have  lost  for  ever  the 
two  broad  distinguishing  colours  of 
their  separate  factions. 

Mr.  Canning  died  ;  and  now,  with 
redoubled  energy,  went  on  the  wheels 
of  political  intrigue.  The  rapid  suc- 
cession of  short-lived  administrations, 
the  leisure  of  a  prolonged  peace,  the 
pressure  of  debt,  the  writings  of  phi- 
losophers, all,  insensibly,  yet  quickly, 
excited  that  popular  temperament 
which  found  its  crisis  in  the  Keform 
BUI. 
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CHAPTER  LV. 


THE    BKATH   OP   GEORGE  IV. 


—THE    POLITICAL  SITUATION    OP   PARTIES,  AHD   OP 
LADY    ERPINGHAM. 


The  death  of  George  the  Fourth  was 
the  birth  of  a  new  era.  During  the 
later  years  of  that  monarch  a  silent 
spirit  had  been  g?,thering  over  the 
land,  which  had  crept  even  to  the 
ver^'  walls  of  his  seclusion.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  the  various  expenses  of 
his  reign, — no  longer  consecrated  by 
the  youthful  graces  of  the  prince,  no 
longer  disguised  beneath  the  military 
triumphs  of  the  people,  —  had  con- 
tributed far  more  than  theoretical 
speculations  to  the  desire  of  political 
change.  The  shortest  road  to  liberty 
lies  through  attenuated  pockets  ! 

Constance  was  much  at  Windsor 
during  the  king's  last  illness,  one  of 
the  saddest  periods  that  ever  passed 
within  the  walls  of  a  palace.  The 
memorialists  of  the  r^ign  of  the  mag 
nificent  Louis  XIV.  will  best  convey 
to  the  reader  a  notion  of  the  last  days 
of  George  the  Fourth.  For,  like  that 
great  king,  he  was  the  representation 
in  himself  of  a  particular  period,  and 
he  preserved  much  of  the  habits  of 
(and  much  too  of  the  personal  interest 
attached  to)  his  youth,  through  the 
dreary  decline  of  age.  It  was  melan- 
choly to  see  one  who  had  played,  not 
only  BO  exalted,  but  so  gallant  a 
part,  breathing  his  life  away ;  nor  v,as 
the  gloom  diminished  by  the  many 
glimpses  of  a  fine  original  nature, 
which  broke  forth  amidst  infirmity 
and  disease. 

George  the  Fourth  died;  his  brother 
succeeded ;  and  the  English  world 
began  to  breathe  more  freely,  to  look 
around,  and  to  feel  that  the  change, 
long  coming,  was  come  at  last.     Th»? 


French  Eevolution,  the  neR  parlia- 
ment, Henry  Brougham's  return  for 
Yorkshire,  Mr.  Hume's  return  for 
Middlesex,  the  burst  of  astonished 
indignation  at  the  Duke  of  Webing- 
tons  memorable  words  against  reform, 
all  betrayed  while  they  ripened,  the 
signs  of  the  new  age.  The  Whig 
ministry  was  appointed,  appointed 
amidst  discontents  in  the  city,  sus- 
picions amongst  the  friends  of  the 
people,  amidst  fires  and  insurrec- 
tions in  file  provinces; — convulsions 
abroad,  and  turbulence  at  home. 

The  situation  of  Constance,  in  these 
changes,  was  rather  curious ;  her  in- 
timacy with  the  late  king  was  no 
recommendation  with  the  Whig  go- 
vernmerrt  of  his  successor.  Her  power, 
as  the  power  of  fashion  always  must 
in  stormy  times,  had  received  a  shock ; 
and  as  she  had  of  late  been  a  little 
divided  from  the  main  body  of  the 
Whigs,  she  did  not  share  at  once  in 
their  success,  or  claim  to  be  one  of 
their  allies.  '  She  remained  silent  and 
aloof;  her  parties  were  numerous  and 
splendid  as  ever,  but  the  small  plot- 
ting 7-eunions  of  political  intriguers 
were  suspended.  She  hinted  myste- 
riouslj'  at  the  necessity  of  pausing,  to 
see  what  reform  the  new  ministers 
would  recommend,  and  what  economy 
they  would  efi>3ct.  The  Torie?,  espe- 
cially the  more  moderate  tribe,  began 
to  court  her;  the  Whigs,  flushed 
with  their  triumph,  and  too  busy 
to  think  of  women,  began  to  neglect. 
This  last  circumstance  the  high  Con- 
stance felt  keenly — but  with  the  keen- 
ness rather  of  scorn  '  han  indignation  ; 
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years  Lad  deepened  her  secret  disgust 
at  all  aristocratic  ordinances,  and 
looking  rather  at  what  the  Whigs 
had  been  than  what,  pressed  by  the 
times,  they  have  become,  she  regarded 
them  as  only  playing  with  democratic 
counters  for  aristocratic  rewards.  She 
repaid  their  neglect  with  contempt, 
and  the  silent  neutralist  soon  be- 
came regarded  by  them  as  the  secret 
foe. 

But  Constance  was  sufficiently  the 
woman  to  feel  mortified  and  wounded 
by  that  which  she  aifected  to  despise. 
No  post  at  court  had  been  offered  to 
her  by  her  former  friends ;  the  con- 
fidant of  George  the  Fourth  had  ceased 
to  be  the  confidant  of  Lord  Grey. 
Arrived  at  that  doubtful  time  of  life 
when  the  beauty,  although  possessing, 
is  no  longer  assured  of,  her  charms, 
she  felt  the  decay  of  her  personal 
influence  as  a  personal  affront ;  and 
thus  vexed,  wounded,  alarmed,  in 
her  mid-career,  Constance  was  more 
than  ever  sensible  of  the  peculiar  dis- 
quietudes that  await  female  ambition, 
and  turned  with  sighs  more  frequent 


than  heretofore  to  the  recollections  of 
that  domestic  love  which  seemed  lost 
to  her  for  ever. 

IMingled  with  the  more  outward 
and  visible  stream  of  politics  there 
was,  as  there  ever  is,  a  latent  tide 
of  more  theoretic  and  speculative 
opinions.  While  the  practical  poli- 
ticians were  playing  their  momentary 
parts,  schemers,  and  levellers,  were 
propagating  in  all  quarters  doctrines 
which  they  fondly  imagined  were 
addressed  to  immortal  ends.  And 
Constance  began  to  turn  with  some 
curiosity  to  these  charlatans  or  sages. 
The  bright  countess  listened  to  their 
harangues, pondered  over  their  demon- 
strations, and  mused  over  their  hopes. 
But  she  had  lived  too  much  on  the 
surface  of  the  actual  world,  her  habits 
of  thought  were  too  essentially  worldly, 
to  be  converted,  while  she  was  at- 
tracted, by  doctrines  so  startling  in 
their  ultimate  conclusions.  She  turned 
once  more  to  herself,  and  waited,  in  a 
sad  and  thoughtful  stillness,  the  pro- 
gress of  things — convinced  only  of  the 
vanity  of  them  alL 
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CHAPTER  LVL 

THB  BOtr^  HAS   BECOME   A   VALETUDINARIAN. — NEWS. — A    FORTtmE-TEtlBl:. 


Meanwhile  the  graced  Godolphin 
floated  dowu  tLe  sunny  tide  of  his 
prosperity.  He  lived  chiefly  ivith  a 
knot  of  epicurean  dalliers  with  the 
time,  whom  he  had  selected  from  the 
wittiest  and  the  easiest  of  the  London 
world.  Dictator  of  theatres — patron 
of  operas — oracle  in  music — mirror 
of  entertainments  and  equipage — to 
these  conditions  had  his  natural  genius 
and  his  once  dreaming  dispositions 
been  bowed  at  last !  A  round  of 
dissipation,  however,  left  him  no  time 
for  reflection  ;  and  he  believed,  (per- 
haps he  was  not  altogether  wrong,) 
that  the  best  way  to  preserve  the 
happy  equilibrium  of  the  heart  is  to 
blunt  its  susceptibilities.  As  the  most 
uneven  shapes,  when  whirled  into  rapid 
and  ceaseless  motion,  will  appear  a 
perfect  circle,  so,  once  impelled  in  a 
career  that  admits  no  pause,  our  life 
loses  its  uneven  angles,  and  glides  on 
in  smooth  and  rounded  celerity,  with 
false  aspects  more  symmetrical  than 
the  truth. 

One  day  Godolphin  visited  Saville  ; 
who  now,  old,  worn,  and  fast  waning 
to  the  grave,  cropped  the  few  flowers 
on  the  margin,  and  jested,  but  with 
sourness,  on  his  own  decay.  He  found 
the  actress  (who  had  also  come  to  visit 
the  Man  of  Pleasure)  sitting  by  the 
window,  and  rattling  away  with  her 
usual  vivacity,  while  she  divided  her 
attention  with  the  labours  of  knitting 
a  purse. 

"  Heaven  only  knows,"  said  Saville, 
"  what  all  these  times  will  produce. 
I  lose  my  head  in  the  dizzy  quickness 
of  events.  Fanny,  hand  me  my  snufi'- 
bos.     Well,  I  fancy  my  last  hour  is 


not  far  distant ;  but  I  hope,  at  \east, 
I  shall  die  a  gentleman .  I  have  a 
great  dislike  to  the  thought  of  being 
revolutionised  into  a  roturier  That's 
the  only  kind  of  revolution  I  have  any 
notion  about.  What  do  you  say  to  all 
this,  Godolphin?  Every  one  else  is 
turning  politician  ;  young  Sunderland 
whirls  his  cab  down  to  the  House  at 
four  o'clock  every  day — dines  at  Bel- 
lamy's on  cold  beef;  and  talks  of 
nothing  but  that  d — d  good  speech  oi 
Sir  Koljert's  !  Revolution  !  faith,  the 
revolution  is  come  already.  Eevolu- 
tions  only  change  the  aspect  of  society, 
is  it  not  changed  enough  within  the 
last  six  months  ]  Bah !  I  suppose 
you  are  bit  by  the  mania  ? " 

"  Not  I !  while  I  live  I  will  abjure 
the  vulgar  toil  of  ambition.  Let 
others  rule  or  ruin  the  state ; — like 
the  Due  de  Lauzun,  while  the  guillo- 
tine is  preparing,  I  will  think  only  of 
my  oysters  and  my  champagne." 

"A  noble  creed!"  said  Fanny, 
smiling :  "  let  the  world  go  to  wreck, 
and  bring-  me  my  biscuit !  That 's 
Godolphin's  motto." 
"  It  is  life's  motto." 
"  Yes — a  gentleman's  life." 
"  Pish  !  Fanny ;  no  satire  from  you  : 
you,  who  are  not  (properly  speaking) 
even  a  tragic  actress !  But  there  is 
something  about  your  profession  sub- 
limely picturesque  in  the  midst  of 
these  noisy  brawls.  The  storms  of 
nations  shake  not  the  stage ;  you  are 
wrapt  in  another  life ;  the  atmosphere 
of  poetry  girds  you.  You  are  like  the 
fairies  who  lived  among  men,  visible 
only  at  night,  and  playing  their  fan- 
tastic tricka  amidst  the  surrouuding 
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passions — the  sorrow,  the  crime,  the 
avarice,  the  love,  the  wrath,  the  luxury, 
the  famine,  that  belong  to  the  grosser 
dwellers  of  the  earth.  You  are  to  be 
envied,  Fanny." 

"  Not  so  ;  I  am  growing  old." 

"Old!"  cried  Saville  :  "Ah,  talk 
not  of  it !  Ugh  ! — Ugh  !  Curse  this 
cough  !  But  hang  politics  ;  it  always 
brings  disagreeable  reflections.  Glad, 
my  old  pupil, — glad  am  I  to  sec  that 
you  still  retain  your  august  contempt 
for  these  foolish  strugglers — insects 
splashing  and  panting  in  the  vast 
Btream  of  events,  which  they  scarcely 
stir,  and  in  which  they  scarcely  drop 
before  they  are  drowned " 

"  Or  the  fishes,  their  passions,  de- 
vour them,"  said  Godolphin. 

"  News !  '  cried  Saville ;  "  let  us 
have  real  news  ;  cut  all  the  politics 
out  of  the  '  Times,'  Fanny,  with  your 
scissors,  and  then  read  me  the  rest." 

Fanny  obeyed. 

'■  '  Fire  in  Marylebone  ! '  " 

"  That  "s  not  news  !  —skip  that." 

"  '  Letter  from  Radical.'  " 

"Stuff!     What  else?" 

"  '  Emigration  :  —  No  fewer  than 
sixty-eight '  " 

"  Hold  !  for  Mercy's  sake  !  What 
do  I,  just  going  out  of  the  world,  care 
for  people  only  going  out  of  the  coun- 
try ]  Here,  child,  give  the  paper  to 
Godolphin  ;  he  knows  exactly  what 
interests  a  man  of  sense." 

"  '  Sale  of  Lord  Lysart's  wines ' " 

"  Capital !  "  cried  Saville  :  "  that 's 
news — that 's  interesting  !  " 

Fanny's  pretty  hands  returned  to 
their  knitting.  When  the  wines  had 
been  discussed,  the  following  para- 
graph was  chanced  upon  :— 

"  There  is  a  foolish  story  going  the 
round  of  the  papers  about  Lord  Grey 
and  his  vision  ; — the  vision  is  only  in 
the  silly  heads  of  the  inventors  of  the 
ijtory,  and  the  ghost  is,  we  suppose, 


the  apparitioa  of  Old  Sarum.  By  the 
way,  there  is  a  celebrated  fortune- 
teller, or  prophetess,  now  in  London, 
making  much  noise.  We  conclude 
the  discomfited  Tories  will  next  pub- 
lish her  oracular  discourses.  She  ia 
just  arrived  in  time  to  predict  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill,  without 
any  fear  of  being  proved  an  impostor." 

"Ah,  by  the  by,"  said  Saville,  "I 
hear  wonders  of  this  sorceress.  She 
dreams  and  divines  with  the  most 
singular  accuracy ;  and  all  the  old 
women  of  both  sexes  flock  to  her 
in  hackney-coaches,  making  fools  of 
themselves  to-day  in  order  to  be 
wise  to-morrow.  Have  you  seen  her, 
Fanny ] " 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  actress,  very 
gravely  ;  "  and,  in  sober  earnest,  she 
has  startled  me.  Her  countenance 
is  so  striking,  her  eyes  so  wild,  and 
in  her  conversation  there  is  so  miich 
enthusiasm,  that  she  carries  you  away 
in  spite  of  yourself.  Do  you  believe 
in  astrology,  Percy  ]  " 

"I  almost  did  once,"  said  Godolphin, 
with  a  half  sigh  ;  "  but  does  this  fe- 
male seer  profess  to  choose  astrology 
in  preference  to  cards  ?  The  last  is 
the  more  convenient  way  of  tricking 
the  public." 

"  Oh,  but  this  is  no  vulgar  fortune- 
teller, I  assure  you,"  cried  Fanny, 
quite  eagerly:  "she  dwells  much  on 
magnetism  ;  insists  on  the  effect  of 
your  own  imagination ;  discards  all 
outward  quackeries ;  and,  in  short, 
has  either  discovered  a  new  way  of 
learning  the  future,  or  revived  some 
forgotten  trick  of  deluding  the  pub- 
lic. Come  and  see  her,  some  day, 
Godolphin." 

"No,  I  don't  like  that  kind  of  im- 
posture,"  said  Godolphin  quickly,  and 
turning  away,  he  sank  into  a  silent 
and  gloomy  revery. 
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CHAPTER  LVIL 


BTJPKRSTITION. — ITS    WONDERFUL   EFFECTS. 


It  was  perfectly  true  that  there  had 
appeared  in  London  a  person  of  the 
female  sex  who,  during  the  last  few 
years,  had  been  much  noted  on  the 
Continent  for  the  singulur  boldness 
with  which  she  had  promulgated  the 
wildest  doctrines,  and  the  supposed 
felicity  which  had  attended  her  vati- 
cinations. She  professed  belief  in  all 
the  dogmas  that  preceded  the  dawn 
of  modern  philosophy  ;  and  a  strange, 
vivid,  yet  gloomy  eloquence  that  per- 
vaded her  language  gave  effect  to 
theories  which,  while  incomprehen- 
sible to  the  many,  were  alluring  to 
the  few.  None  knew  her  native  coun- 
try, although  she  was  believed  to 
come  from  the  North  of  Europe.  Her 
way  of  life  was  lonely,  her  habits 
eccentric  ;  she  sought  no  companion- 
Bhip ;  she  was  beautiful,  but  not  of 
this  earth's  beauty ;  men  admired, 
but  courted  not ;  she,  at  least,  lived 
apart  from  the  reach  of  human  pas- 
Bions.  In  fact,  the  strange  Liehbur, 
for  such  was  the  name  the  prophetess 
was  known  by,  (and  she  assumed  be- 
fore it  the  French  title  of  Madame,) 
was  not  an  impostor,  but  a  fanatic  : 
the  chords  of  the  brain  were  touched, 
and  the  sound  they  gave  back  was 
erring  and  imperfect.  She  was  mad, 
but  with  a  certain  method  in  her 
madness ;  a  cold,  and  preternatural, 
and  fearful  spirit  abode  within  her, 
and  spoke  from  her  lips ;  its  voice 
froze  herself,  and  she  was  more  awed 
by  her  own  oracles,  than  her  listeners 
themselves. 

In  Vienna  and  in  Paris  her  renown 
was  great,  and  even  terrible :  the 
greatest  men  in  those  capitals  had 


consulted  her,  and  spoke  of  her  de- 
crees with  a  certain  reverence ;  her 
insanity  thrilled  them,  and  they  mis- 
took the  cause.  Besides,  on  the  main, 
she  was  right  in  the  principle  she 
addressed :  she  worked  on  the  ima- 
gination, and  the  imagination  after- 
wards fulfilled  what  she  predicted. 
Every  one  knows  what  dark  things 
may  be  done  by  our  own  fantastic 
persuasions;  belief  ensures  the  mira- 
cles it  credits.  Men  dream  they  shall 
die  within  a  certain  hour;  the  hour 
comes,  and  the  dream  is  realised.  The 
most  potent  wizardries  are  less  potent 
than  fancy  itself  Macbeth  was  a 
murderer,  not  because  the  witches 
predicted,  but  because  their  predic- 
tion aroused  the  thought  of  murder. 
And  this  princijile  of  action  the  pro- 
phetess knew  well :  she  appealed  to 
that  attribute  common  to  us  all,  the 
foolish  and  the  wise,  and  on  that 
fruitful  ground  she  sowed  her  sooth- 
sayings. 

In  London  there  are  always  persons 
to  run  after  anything  new,  and  Ma- 
dame Liehbur  became  at  once  the 
rage.  I  myself  have  seen  a  minister 
hurrying  from  her  door  with  his  cloak 
about  his  face ;  and  one  of  the  coldest 
of  living  sages  confesses  that  she  told 
him  what  he  believes,  by  mere  human 
means,  she  could  not  have  discovered. 
Delusion  all !  But  what  age  is  free 
from  it  1  The  race  of  the  nineteenth 
century  boast  their  lights,  but  run  as 
madly  after  any  folly  as  their  fiithers 
in  the  eighth.  What  are  the  pro- 
phecies of  St.  Simon  but  a  species  of 
sorcery  !  Why  believe  the  e^kternal 
more  than  the  inner  niiracle  i 
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There  were  but  a  few  persons  pre- 
8eut  at  Lady  Erping'iam's,  and  when 
Radclyfte  entered,  Mu'dame  Liehbur 
was  the  theme  of  the  general  conversa- 
tion. So  many  anecdotes  were  told,  so 
much  that  was  false  was  mingled  with 
80  much  that  seemed  true,  that  Lady 
Erpingham's  curiosity  was  excited, 
oTid  she  resolved  to  seek  the  modern 


Cassandra  with  the  finst  opportunity 
Godolphin  sat  apart  from  the  talkei-s, 
playing  a  quiet  game  at  ecartS.  Con- 
stance's eyes  stole  ever  and  anon 
to  his  countenance ;  and  when  she 
turned  at  length  away  with  a  sigh, 
she  saw  that  lladclyff'e's  deep  and  in 
scrutable  gaze  was  bent  upon  her,  and 
the  proud  countess  blushed,  althougt 
she  scarce  knew  why. 
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CHAPTER  LVIII. 


THB   EMPIRB  OP   TIME   AND    OF    LOVE. — THE    PEODD    OONSTANOB   GROWN   WEAR 
AND   HDMBLE. — AN   ORDEAL. 


About  this  time  the  fine  constitution 
of  Lady  Erpingham  began  to  feel  the 
effects  of  that  life  Avhich,  at  once  idle 
and  busy,  is  the  most  exhausting  of  all. 
She  suffered  under  no  absolute  illness  ; 
she  was  free  from  actual  pain  ;  but  a 
fever  crept  over  her  at  night,  and  a 
languid  debility  succeeded  it  the  next 
day.  She  was  melancholy  and  de- 
jected ;  tears  came  into  her  eyes  with- 
out a  cause  ;  a  sudden  noise  made  her 
tremble ;  her  nerves  ivere  shaken, — 
terrible  disease,  which  maj'ks  a  new 
epoch  in  life,  which  is  the  first  token 
that  our  youth  is  about  to  leave  us  ! 

It  is  in  sickness  that  we  feel  our 
true  reliance  on  others,  especially  if  it 
is  of  that  vague  and  not  dangerous 
character  when  those  around  us  are 
not  ashamed  or  roused  into  attend- 
ance; when  the  care,  and  the  soothing, 
and  the  vigilance,  are  the  result  of 
that  sympathy  which  true  and  deep 
love  only  feels.  This  thought  broke 
upon  Constance  as  she  sat  alone  one 
morning  in  that  mood  when  books 
cannot  amuse,  nor  music  lull,  nor 
luxury  soothe — the  mood  of  an  aching 
memory  and  a  spiritless  frame.  Above 
her,  and  over  the  mantelpiece  of  her 
bvourite  room,  hung  that  picture  of 
her  father  which  I  have  before  de- 
scribed ;  it  had  been  long  since  re- 
moved from  Wendover  Castle  to 
London,  for  Constance  wished  it  to  be 
frequently  in  her  sight.  "Alas!" 
thought  she,  gazing  upon  the  proud 
and  animated  brow  that  bent  down 
upon  her;  "Alas!  though  in  a  dif- 
ferent sphere,  thy  lot,  my  father,  has 
heen  >ni/ie; — toil  unrepaid,  afTectioQ 


slighted,  sacrifices  forgotten ;  —  a 
harder  lot  in  part ;  for  thou  hadst,  at 
least,  in  thy  stirring  and  magnificent 
career,  continued  excitement  and  per- 
petual triumph.  But  I,  a  woman  shut 
out  by  my  sex  from  contest,  from 
victory,  am  left  only  the  thankless 
task  to  devise  the  rewards  which 
others  are  to  enjoy;  the  petty  plot, 
the  poor  intrigue,  the  toil  without 
the  honour,  the  humiliation  without 
the  revenge ; — yet  have  I  worked  in 
thy  cause,  my  father,  and  thou — thou, 
couldst  thou  see  my  heart,  wouldst 
pity  and  approve  me." 

As  Constance  turned  away  her  eyes, 
they  fell  on  the  opposite  mirror,  which 
reflected  her  still  lofty  bijt  dimmed 
and  faded  beauty;  the  worn  cheek, 
the  dejected  eye,  those  lines  and  hol- 
lows which  tell  the  progress  of  years  ! 
There  are  certain  moments  when  the 
time  we  have  been  forgetting  makes  its 
march  suddenly  apparent  to  our  own 
ej'es;  when  the  change  we  have 
hitherto  marked  not  stares  upon  us 
rude  and  abrupt;  we  almost  fancy 
those  lines,  those  wrinkles,  planted  in 
a  single  hour,  so  unperceived  have 
the.y  been  before.  And  such  a  moment 
was  this  to  the  beautiful  Constance : 
she  started  at  her  own  likeness,  and 
turned  involuntarily  from  the  unflat- 
tering mirror.  Beside  it,  on  her  table, 
lay  a  locket,  given  her  by  Godolphin 
just  before  they  married,  and  contain- 
ing his  hair;  it  was  a  simple  trifle, 
and  the  simplicity  seemed  yet  more 
striking  amidst  the  costly  and  modern 
jewels  that  were  scattered  round  it. 
As  she  looked  on  it,  her  heart,  all 
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H'omau  still,  flefl"  back  to  the  day  on 
which,  whispering  eternal  love,  he 
hung  it  round  her  neck.  "  Ah,  happy 
days !  would  that  they  could  return  '" 
jghed  the  desolate  schemer;  and 
she  took  the  locket,  kissed  it,  and 
softened  by  all  the  numberless  recol- 
lections of  the  past,  wept  silently  over 
it.  "And  j'et,"  she  said,  after  apauoo, 
and  wiping  away  her  tears,  "  and  yet 
this  weakness  is  unworthy  of  me. 
Lone,  sad,  ill,  broken  in  frame  and 
spirit  as  I  am,  he  comes  not  near  me; 
I  am  nothing  to  him,  nothing  to  any 
one  in  the  wide  world.  My  heart, 
my  heart,  reconcile  thyself  to  thy 
fate  ! — what  thou  hast  been  from  my 
cradle,  that  shalt  thou  be  to  my 
grave.  I  have  not  even  the  tender- 
ness of  a  child  to  look  to— the  future 
is  all  blank!" 

Constance  was  yet  half  yielding  to, 
half  struggling  v/ith,  these  thoughts, 
when  Stainforth  Kadclyffe  (to  whom 
she  was  never  denied)  was  suddenly 
announced.  Time,  which,  sooner  or 
later,  repays  perseverance,  although 
in  a  deceitful  coin,  had  brought  to 
Eadclyffe  a  solid  earnest  of  future 
honours.  His  name  had  risen  high 
in  the  science  of  his  country' ;  it  was 
equallj'  honoured  by  the  many  and 
the  few ;  he  had  become  a  marked 
man,  one  of  whom  all  predicted  a 
bright  hereafter.  He  had  not  yet,  it 
is  true,  entered  Parliament — usually 
the  great  arena  in  which  English  re- 
putations are  won — but  it  was  simply 
because  he  had  refused  to  enter  it 
under  the  auspices  of  any  patron  ;  and 
his  political  knowledge,  his  depth  of 
thought,  and  his  stern,  hard,  ambi- 
tions mind  were  not  the  less  appre- 
ciated and  acknowledged.  Between 
him  and  Constance  friendship  had  con- 
tinued to  strengthen,  and  the  more  -so 
as  their  political  sentiments  were  in 
a  great  measure  the  same,  although 
originating  in  different  causes — hers 
from  passion,  his  from  reflection. 

H  astily  Constance  turned  aside  her 


face,  and  brushed  away  her  tears,  as 
Eadcl^ire  approached ;  and  then  seem- 
ing to  busy  herseff  amongst  some 
papers  that  lay  scattered  on  her 
escritoire,  and  gave  her  an  excuse  for 
concealing  in  part  her  countenance, 
she  said,  with  a  constrained  cheerful- 
ness, "  I  am  happy  you  are  come  to 
relieve  my  ennui ;  I  have  been  look- 
ing over  letters,  \vritten  so  many 
years  ago,  that  I  have  been  forced  to 
remember  how  soon  I  shall  cease  to 
be  young ;  no  pleasant  reflection  for 
any  one,  much  less  a  woman." 

"  I  am  at  a  loss  for  a  compliment 
in  return,  as  you  may  suppose,"  an- 
swered Radcl^'fle  ;  "but  Lady  Erping- 
ham  deserves  a  penance  for  even 
hinting  at  the  possibility  of  being 
ever  less  charming  than  she  is ;  so  I 
shall  hold  my  tongue." 

"  Alas  ! "  said  Constance,  gravel}', 
"  how  little,  save  the  more  triumphs 
of  youth  and  beaty,  is  left  to  our  sex ! 
How  much,  nay,  how  entirely,  in  all 
other  and  loftier  objects,  is  our  ambi- 
tion walled  in  and  fettered !  The 
human  mind  must  have  its  aim,  its 
aspiring ;  how  can  your  sex  blame  us, 
then,  for  being  frivolous,  when  no  aim, 
no  aspiring,  save  those  of  frivolity, 
are  granted  us  by  society?" 

"  And  is  love  frivolous  ? "  said  Rad- 
clyfife ;  "  is  the  Empire  of  the  Heart 
nothing]" 

"  Yes  ! "  exclaimed  Constance,  with 
energy  ;  "for  the  empire  never  lasts. 
We  are  slaves  to  the  empire  we  would 
found ;  we  wish  to  be  loved,  but  we 
only  succeed  in  loving  too  well  our- 
selves. We  lay  up  our  all-— our 
thoughts,  hopes,  emotions  —  all  the 
treasure  of  our  hearts — in  one  spot ; 
and  when  we  would  retire  from  the 
deceits  and  cares  of  life,  we  find  the 
sanctuary  walled  against  us — we  love, 
and  are  loved  no  longer ! " 

Constance  had  turned  round  with 
the  earnestness  of  the  feeling  she 
expressed  ;  and-  her  eyes,  still  wet 
with   tears,   her  flushed  cheek,  her 
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quivering  lip,  struck  to  Radcl.yffc's 
heart  more  than  her  words.  He  rose 
invohintarily  ;  his  own  agitation  was 
marked ;  he  moved  several  steps  to- 
wards Constance,  and  then  checked 
the  impulse,  and  muttered  indistinctly 
to  himself. 

"  No,"  said  Constance,  mournfully, 
and  scarcely  heeding  him — "it  is  in 
vain  for  us  to  be  ambitious.  We  only 
deceive  ourselves ;  we  are  not  stern 
and  harsh  enough  for  the  passion. 
Touch  our  affections,  and  we  are  re- 
called at  once  to  the  sense  of  our 
weakness;  and  I  —  I  —  would  to  God 
that  I  were  a  humble  peasant  girl, 
and  not — not  what  I  am  ! " 

So  saying,  the  lofty  Constance  sank 
down,  overpowered  with  the  bitter- 
ness of  her  feelings,  and  covered  her 
face  with  her  hands.  Was  RadcIyfFe 
a  man  that  he  could  see  this  unmoved  ] 
— that  he  could  hear  those  beautiful 
lips  breathe  complaints  for  the  want 
of  love,  and  not  acknowledge  the  love 
that  burned  at  his  own  heart  1  Long, 
secretly,  resolutely,  had  he  struggled 
against  the  passion  for  Constance, 
which  his  frequent  intercourse  with 
her  had  fed,  and  which  his  conscious- 
ness, that  in  her  was  the  only  parallel 
to  himself  that  he  had  ever  met  with 
in  her  sex,  had  first  led  him  to  form  ; 
and  now  lone,  neglected,  sad,  this 
haughty  woman  wept  over  her  unloved 
lot  in  his  presence,  and  still  he  was 
not  at  her  feet !  He  spoke  not,  moved 
not,  but  his  breath  heaved  thick,  and 
his  face  was  as  pale  as  death.  He 
conquered  himself.  All  within  Rad- 
clyffe  obeyed  the  idol  he  had  wor- 
shipped, even  before  Constance;  all 
within  him,  if  ardent  and  fiery,  was 
ilso  high  and  generous.  The  acute- 
ncss  of  his  reason  permitted  him  no 
eelf-sopliistries ;  and  he  would  have 
laid  his  head  ou  the  block  raiber  than 


breathe  a  word  of  that  love,  which 
he  knew,  from  the  moment  it  was 
confessed,  would  become  unworthy  of 
Constance  and  himself. 

There  was  a  pause.  Lady  Erping- 
ham,  ashamed,  confounded  at  her  own 
weakness,  recovered  herself  slowly  and 
in  silence,  l^adclyffeat  length  spoke: 
and  his  voice,  at  first  trembling  and 
indistinct,  grew,  as  he  proceeded,  clear 
and  earnest. 

"  Never,"  said  he,  "  shall  1  forget 
the  confidence  your  emotions  have 
testifieil  in  my — my  friendship  ;  I  am 
about  to  deserve  it.  Do  not,  my  dear 
friend  (let  me  so  call  you),  do  not 
forget,  that  life  is  too  short  for  misun- 
derstandings in  which  happiness  is 
concerned.  You  believe  that — that 
Godolphin  does  not  repay  the  affection 
you  have  borne  him  :  do  not  be  angry, 
dear  Lady  Erpingham ;  I  feel  it  inde- 
licate in  me  to  approach  that  subject, 
but  my  regard  for  you  emboldens  me. 
I  know  Godolphin's  heart;  he  may 
seem  light,  neglectful,  but  he  loves 
you  as  deeply  as  ever ;  he  loves  you 
entirely." 

Constance,  humbled  as  she  was, 
listened  in  breathless  silence ;  her 
cheek  burned  with  blushes,  and  those 
blushes  were  at  once  to  Radcl^'ffe  a 
torture  and  a  reward. 

"At  this  moment,"  continued  he, 
with  constrained  calmness,  "  at  this 
moment  he  fancies  in  you  that  very 
coldness  you  lament  in  him.  Pardon 
me.  Lady  Erpingham ;  but  Godol- 
phin's nature  is  wayward,  mysterious, 
and  exacting.  Have  you  consulted, 
have  you  studied  it  sufficiently  ?  Note 
it  well,  soothe  it ;  and  if  his  love  can 
repay  you,  you  will  be  repaid.  God 
bless  you,  dearest  Lady  Erpingham." 

In  a  moment  more,  Radclyffe  had 
left  the  apartment. 
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00H8TAN0B    MAKES    A    DISCOVERY    THAT    TOUCHES    AND    ENLIGHTENS    HEB    Arf   TO 

OODOLPHIN's     NATURE. AN     EVENT,     ALTHOUGH     IN     PRIVATE     LIFE,     NOT 

WITHOUT   ITS  INTEREST. 


If  Constance  most  bitterly  reproached 
herself,  or  rather  her  slackened  nerves, 
her  breaking  health,  that  she  had  be- 
fore another — that  other,  too,  not  of 
her  own  sex — betrayed  her  depen- 
dence upon  even  her  husband's  heart 
for  happiness;  if  her  conscience  in- 
stantly took  alarm  at  the  error  (and 
it  was  indeed  a  grave  one)  which  had 
revealed  to  any  man  her  domestic 
griefs ;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she 
could  not  control  the  wild  thrill  of 
delight  with  which  she  recalled  those 
words  that  had  so  solemnly  assured 
her  she  was  still  beloved  by  Godol- 
phin.  She  had  a  firm  respect  in 
RadclyfFe's  penetration  and  his  sin- 
cerity, and  knew  that  he  was  one 
neither  to  deceive  her,  nor  be  deceived 
himself.  His  advice,  too,  came  home 
to  her.  Had  she,  indeed,  with  suf- 
ficient address,  sufficient  softness, 
insinuated  herself  into  Godolphin's 
nature?  Neglected  herself,  had  she 
not  neglected  in  return  ]  She  asked 
herself  this  question,  and  was  never 
weary  of  examining  her  past  conduct. 
That  RadclyfFe,  the  austei-e  and  chil- 
ling Radclyffe,  entertained  for  her  any 
feeling  warmer  than  friendship,  she 
never  for  an  instant  suspected;  that 
suspicion  alone  would  have  driven 
him  from  her  presence  for  ever.  And 
although  there  had  been  a  time,  in 
his  bright  and  exulting  youth,  when 
Radclyffe  had  not  been  without  those 
arts  which  win,  in  the  opposite  sex, 
affection  from  aversion  itself,  those 
arts  doubled,  ay,  a  hundred-fold,  in 
their    fascination,    v^ov**^  »ot    have 


availed  him  with  the  pure  but  disap- 
pointed Constance,  even  had  a  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  very  different  from 
the  standard  he  now  acknowledged 
permitted  him  to  exert  them.  So 
that  his  was  rather  the  sacrifice  of 
impulse,  than  of  any  triumph  that 
impulse  could  afterwards  have  gained 
him. 

Many,  and  soft  and  sweet  were  now 
the  recollections  of  Constance.  Her 
heart  flew  back  to  her  early  love 
among  the  shades  of  Wendover;  to 
the  first  confession  of  the  fair  enthu- 
siastic boy,  when  he  offered  at  her 
shrine  a  mind,  a  genius,  a  heart  capa- 
ble of  fruits  which  the  indolence  of 
after-life,  and  the  lethargy  of  disap- 
pointed hope,  had  blighted  before 
tlieir  time. 

If  he  was  now  so  deaf  to  what  she 
considered  the  nobler,  because  more 
stirring,  excitements  of  life,  was  she 
not  in  some  measure  answerable  for 
the  supineness  ]  Had  there  not  been 
a  day  in  which  he  had  vowed  to  toil, 
to  labour,  to  sacrifice  the  very  charac- 
ter of  his  mind,  for  an  union  with  her] 
Was  she,  after  all,  was  she  right  to 
adhere  so  rigidly  to  her  father's  dying 
words,  and  to  that  vow  afterwards 
confirmed  bj'  her  own  pride  and  bit- 
terness of  soul  ]  She  looked  to  her 
fathers  portrait  for  an  answer;  and 
that  daring  and  eloquent  face  seemed, 
for  the  first  time,  cold  and  unanswer- 
ing  to  her  appeal. 

In  such  meditations  the  hours  passed, 
and  midnight  came  on  without  Con- 
stance having  quitted  her  apartment, 
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She  now  summoned  her  woman,  and 
inquired  if  Godolphin  was  at  home. 
He  had  come  in  about  an  hour  since, 
and,  complaining  of  fatigue,  had  re- 
tired to  rest.  Constance  again  dis- 
missed her  maid,  and  stole  to  his 
apartment.  He  was  already  asleep  ; 
his  cheek  rested  on  his  arm,  and  his 
fair  hair  fell  wildly  over  a  brow  that 
now  worked  under  the  influence  of 
his  dreams.  Constance  put  the  light 
softly  down,  and  seating  herself  beside 
hiui,  watched  over  a  sleep  which,  if  it 
had  come  suddenly  on  him,  was  not 
the  less  unquiet  and  disturbed.  At 
length  he  muttered,  "  Yes,  Lucilla, 
yes ;  I  tell  you,  you  are  avenged.  I 
have  not  forgotten  you  !  I  have  not 
forgotten  that  I  betrayed,  deserted 
you  !  but  was  it  my  fault  ]  No,  no  ! 
Yet  I  have  not  the  less  sought  to  for- 
get it.  These  poor  excesses, — these 
chilling  gaieties, — were  they  not  in- 
curred for  you  1 — and  now  you  come 
— you- — ah,  no  ! — spare  me !  " 

Shocked  and  startled,  Constance 
drew  back.  Here  was  a  new  key  to 
Grodolphin's  present  life,  his  dissipa- 
tion, his  thirst  for  pleasure.  Had  he 
indeed  sought  to  lull  the  stings  of 
conscience]  And  she,  instead  of  sooth- 
ing, of  reconciling  him  to  the  past, 
had  she  left  him  aloue  to  struggle 
with  bitter  and  unresting  thoughts, 
and  to  contrast  the  devotion  of  the  one 
lost  witli  the  indiflerence  of  the  one 
gained?  She  crept  back  to  her  own 
chamber,  to  commune  with  her  heart 
and  be  still.| 

"  My  dear  Percy,"  said  she,  the 
ne.xt  day,  when  he  carelessly  sauntered 
into  her  howloir  before  he  rode  out, 
"  I  have  a  favour  to  ask  of  you.' 

"  Who  ever  denied  a  favour  to  Lady 
Erpingham  1 " 

•'  Not  you,  certainly ;  but  my  favour 
is  a  great  one." 


"  It  is  granted." 

"  Let  us  pass  the  summer  In  *  *  * 

shire." 

Godolphin's  brow  grew  clouded. 

"  At  Wendover  Castle  ?  "  said  he, 
after  a  pause. 

"  We  have  never  been  there  since 
our  marriage,"  said  Constance,  eva- 
sively. 

"  Humph  ! — as  you  will," 

"  It  was  the  place,"  said  Constance, 
"  where  you,  Percy,  first  told  me  you 
loved ! " 

The  tone  of  his  wife's  voice  struck 
on  the  right  chord  in  Godolphin's 
breas..;  he  looked  up,  and  saw  her 
ej'es  full  of  tears,  and  fixed  upon  him. 

"  Why,  Constance,"  said  he,  much 
affected,  "  who  woulu  have  thought 
that  you  still  cher  iihed  that  remem- 
brance ! " 

"  Ah !  when  shall  I  forget  it  ]"  said 
Constance  ;  "  then  you  loved  me  ! " 

"  And  was  rejected." 

"  Hush  !  but  I  believe  now  that  I 
was  wrong." 

"  No,  Constance  ;  you  Were  wrong, 
for  your  own  happiness,  that  the  re- 
jection was  not  renewed." 

"  Percy!" 

"  Constance  !"  and  in  the  accent  ol 
that  last  word  there  was  something 
that  encouraged  Constance,  and  she 
threw  herself  into  Godolphin's  arms, 
and  murmured : — 

"  If  I  have  offended,  forgive  me ; 
let  us  be  to  each  other  what  we  once 
were." 

Words  like  these  from  the  lips  of 
one  in  whom  such  tender  supplica- 
tion, such  feminine  yearnings,  were 
not  common,  subdued  Godolphin  at 
once.  He  folded  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  her  passionately,  whispered 
"  Be  always  thus,  Constance,  and  you 
will  be  more  to  me  than  ever  " 
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*HB  EEPORM    BILL. — A   VERT   SHORT   OHAPTEK. 


This  reconciliation  was  not  so  short- 
lived as  matters  of  the  kind  frequently 
are.  There  is  a  Chinese  proverb 
which  says :  "  How  near  are  two 
hearts  when  there  is  no  deceit  between 
them!"  And  the  misunderstanding 
of  their  mutual  sentiments  lieing  re- 
moved, their  aflection  became  at  once 
visible  to  each  other.  And  Constance 
reproaching  herself  for  her  former 
pride,  mingled  in  her  manner  to  her 
husband,  a  gentle,  even  an  hum- 
ble sweetness,  which,  being  exactly 
that  which  he  had  most  desired 
in  her,  was  what  most  attracted 
him. 

At  this  time,  Lord  John  Russell 
brought  forward  the  Bill  of  Parlia- 
mentary Reform.  Lady  Erpingham 
was  in  the  lantern  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  that  memorable  night  ; 
like  every  one  else,  her  feelings  at 
first  were  all  absorbed  in  surprise. 
She  went  home ;  she  hastened  to 
Godolphin's  library.  Leaning  his 
head  on  his  hand,  that  strange  pei'son, 
in  the  midst  of  events  that  stirred 
the  destinies  of  Europe,  was  absorbed 
in  the  old  subtleties  of  Spinosa.  In 
the  frank  confidence  of  revived  love, 
she  put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
and  told  him  rapidly  that  news  which 


was  then  on  its  way  to  terrify  oi  de- 
light the  whole  of  England. 

"  Will  this  charm  you,  dear  (Jon- 
stance?"  said  he,  kindly;  "is  it  a 
blow  to  the  party  you  hate,  and  I 
sympathise  with — or " 

'•  ily  Father !"  interrupted  Con- 
stance, passionately,  "  would  to  Hea- 
ven he  had  seen  this  day  !  It  was  this 
system,  the  patron  and  the  nominee 
system,  that  crushed,  and  debased, 
and  killed  him.  And  now,  I  shall 
see  that  system  destroyed  !  " 

"  So,  then,  my  Constance  will  go 
over  to  the  Whigs  in  earnest'" 

"  Yes,  because  I  shall  meet  there 
truth  and  the  people  !  " 

Godolphin  laughed  gently  at  the 
French  exaggeration  of  the  saying, 
and  Constance  forgave  him. 

The  fine  ladies  of  London  were  a 
little  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the 
"  Bill ;"  Constance  was  the  first  that 
declared  in  its  favour.  She  was  an 
importantally — as  important,  at  least, 
as  a  woman  can  be.  A  bright  spirit 
reigned  in  her  eye ;  her  step  grew 
more  elastic :  her  voice  more  giad. 
This  was  the  happiest  time  of  her 
life — she  was  happy  in  the  renewal  of 
her  love,  bappy  in  the  approaching 
triumph  of  her  hate. 
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«HB  BOLIWQtrr  OP  THE  SOOTHgAYER. —  AN  EPISODICAL  MYSTERY,  INTRODUOBB 
AS  A  TYPE  OF  THE  MANY  THINGS  IN  LIFE  THAT  ARE  NEVER  ACCOUNTED 
FOR. — GRATUITOUS    DEVIATIONS    FROM    OUR   COMMON    CAREER. 


In  Leicester  Square  there  is  a  dim 
old  house,  which  I  have  but  this  in- 
stant visited,  in  order  to  bring  back 
more  vividly  to  my  recollection  the 
wild  and  unhappy  being  who,  for 
Bome  short  time,  inhabited  its  old- 
fashioned  and  gloomy  chambers. 

In  that  house,  at  the  time  I  now 
speak  of,  lodged  the  mysterious  Lieh- 
bur.  It  was  late  at  noon,  and  she  sat 
alone  in  her  apartment,  which  was 
darkened  so  as  to  exclude  the  broad 
and  peering  sun.  There  was  no  trick, 
nor  sign  of  the  fallacious  art  she 
professed,  visible  in  the  large  and 
melancholy  room.  One  or  two  books 
in  the  German  language  lay  on  the 
table  beside  which  she  sat :  but  they 
were  of  the  recent  poetry,  and  not  of 
the  departed  dogmas,  of  the  genius  of 
that  tongue.  The  enthusiast  was 
alone;  and,  with  her  hand  support- 
ing her  chin,  and  her  eyes  fixed  on 
vacancy,  she  seemed  feeding  in  silence 
the  thoughts  that  flitted  to  and  fro 
athwart  a  brain  which  had  for  years 
lost  its  certain  guide ;  a  deserted 
mansion,  whence  the  lord  had  de- 
parted, and  where  spirits  not  of  this 
common  life  had  taken  up  their 
haunted  and  desolate  abode.  And 
never  was  there  a  countenance  better 
suited  to  the  character  which  this 
singular  woman  had  assumed.  Rich, 
thick  auburn  hair  was  parted  loosely 
over  a  brow  in  which  the  large  and 
full  temples  would  have  betrayed  to  a 
phrenologist  the  great  preponderance 
which  the  dreaming -md  the  iniagiua- 
Uve  bore  over  the  sterner  faculties,  lier 


eyes  were  deep,  intense,  but  of  the 
bright  and  wandering  glitter  which 
is  so  powerful  in  its  effect  on  the 
beholder,  because  it  betokens  that 
thought  which  is  not  of  this  daily 
world,  and  inspires  that  fear,  that 
sadness,  that  awe,  which  few  have 
looked  on  the  face  of  the  insane  and 
not  experienced.  Her  features  were 
still  noble,  and  of  the  fair  Greek  sym- 
metry of  the  painter's  Sibyl ;  but  the 
cheeks  were  worn  and  hollow,  and 
one  bright  spot  alone  broke  their 
marble  paleness ;  her  lips  were,  how- 
ever, full,  and  yet  red,  and,  by  their  un- 
certain and  varying  play,  gaVe  frequent 
glimpses  of  teeth  lustrously  white ; 
which,  while  completing  the  beauty 
of  her  face,  aided — with  somewhat  of 
a  fearful  effect — the  burning  light  of 
her  strange  eyes,  and  the  vague, 
mystic  expression  of  her  abrupt  and 
unjoyous  smile.  You  might  see,  when 
her  features  vere,  as  now,  in  a  mo- 
mentary repose,  that  her  health  was 
broken,  and  that  she  was  not  long 
sentenced  to  wander  over  that  world 
where  the  soul  had  already  ceased  to 
find  its  home ;  but  the  instant  she 
spoke,  her  colour  deejiened,  and  the 
brilliant  and  rapid  alternations  of  her 
countenance  deceived  the  eye,  and 
concsaled  the  ravages  of  the  worm 
that  oreyed  within. 

"  Yes,"  said  she,  at  last  breaking 
silence,  and  soliloquising  in  the  Eng- 
lish tongue,  but  widi  somewhat  of  a 
foreign  accent ;  "  yes,  I  am  in  his 
city  ;  within  a  few  paces  of  his  home ; 
I  have  seen  him,  I  have  heard  hiui. 
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Night  after  night — in  rain,  and  m 
the  teeth  of  the  biting  winds,  I  have 
wandered  round  his  home.  Ay  I  and 
I  could  have  raised  my  voice,  ssid 
shrieked  a  warning  and  a  prophecy, 
that  should  have  startled  him  from 
his  sleep  as  the  trumpet  of  the  last 
angel !  but  I  hushed  the  sound  within 
mj  soul,  and  covered  the  vision  with 
a  i.hick  silence.  Oh,  God  !  what  have 
I  seen,  and  felt,  and  known,  since  he 
last  saw  me !  But  we  shall  meet 
again ;  and  ere  the  year  has  rolled 
round,  I  shall  feel  the  touch  of  his 
lips  and  die!  Die  J  what  calmness, 
what  luxury  in  the  word  !  The  fiery 
burthen  of  this  dread  knowledge  I 
have  heaped  upon  me.  shuffled  off; 
memory  no  more ;  the  past,  the  pre- 
sent, the  future  exorcised ;  and  a  long 
sleep,  with  bright  dreams  of  a  lulling 
sky,  and  a  silver  voice,  and  his  pre- 
sence ! " 

The  door  opened,  and  a  black  girl 
of  about  ten  years  old,  in  the  costume 
of  her  JMoorish  tribe,  announced  the 
arrival  of  a  new  visitor.  The  coun- 
tenance of  Madame  Liehbur  changed 
at  once  into  an  expression  of  cold  and 
settled  calmness ;  she  ordered  the 
visitor  to  be  admitted  ;  and  presently, 
Stahiforth  Kadclyffe  entered  the  room. 


'•  Thou  mistakest  me  and  my  lore," 
said  the  diviner ;  "  I  meddle  not  with 
tlie  tricks  and  schemesof  the  worldly; 
I  show  the  truth,  not  garble  it " 

"  Pshaw !  "  said  Radclyffe,  impa- 
tiently; "this  jargon  cannot  deceive 
me.  You  exhibit  your  skill  for 
money  ,  I  ask  one  exertion  of  it,  and 
desire  you  to  name  your  reward.  Let 
us  talk  after  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
and  leave  that  of  the  other  to  our 
dupes." 

"  Yet,  thou  hast  known  grief  too,"' 
said  the  diviner,  musingly,  "  and 
those  who  have  sorrowed  ought  to 
judge  more  gently  of  each  other   Wilt 


thou  try  my  art  on  thyself,  ere  thou 
askest  it  for  others  ] " 

"  Ay,  if  you  could  restore  the  dead 
to  my  dreams." 

"  I  can ! "  replied  the  soothsayer, 
sternly'. 

Radclyffe  laughed  bitterly,  "  Away 
with  this  talk  to  me ;  or,  if  you  would 
convince  me,  raise  at  once  the  spectre 
I  desire  to  sec ! " 

"  And  dost  thou  think,  vain  man," 
replied  Liehbur,  haughtily,  "  that  I 
pretend  to  the  power  thou  speakest 
of?  Yes;  but  not  as  the  impostors 
of  old  (dull  and  gross,  appealing  to 
outward  spells,  and  spells  wrought  by 
themselves  alone)  affected  to  do]  I 
can  bring  the  dead  before  thee,  but 
thou  thyself  must  act  upon  thyself." 

"  Mummery !  What  would  you 
drive  at  1 " 

"  Wilt  thou  fast  three  days,  and  for 
three  nights  abstain  from  sleep,  and 
then  visit  me  once  again]" 

"  No,  fair  deluder ;  such  a  pre- 
liminary is  too  much  to  ask  of  a 
Neophyte.  Three  days  without  food, 
and  three  nights  without  sleep  !  Why 
you  would  have  to  raise  myself  from 
the  dead ! " 

"  And  canst  thou,"  said  the  diviner, 
with  great  dignity,  "  canst  thou  hope 
that  thou  wouldst  be  worthy  of  a 
revelation  from  a  higher  world — that 
for  thee  the  keys  of  the  Grave  should 
unlock  their  awful  treasure,  and  the 
Dead  return  to  life,  when  thou  scru- 
plest  to  mortify  thy  flesh  and  loosen 
the  earthly  bonds  that  cumber  and 
chain  the  spirit  ]  I  tell  thee,  that  only 
as  the  soul  detaches  itself  from  the 
frame,  can  its  inner  and  purer  sense 
awaken,  and  the  full  consciousness  of 
the  invisible  and  divine  things  that 
surround  it  descend  upon  its  powers." 
"And  what,"  said  Radclyffe, startled 
more  by  the  countenance  and  voice 
than  the  words  themselves  of  the 
soothsayer;  "what  would  you  then 
do,  supposing  that  I  perform  this 
ftenance  ]" 
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"Awaken  to  their  utmost  sense, 
even  to  pain  and  torture,  the  naked 
nerves  of  that  Great  Power  thou  call- 
est  the  IMAGINATION ;  that  Power  which 
presides  over  dreams  and  visions, 
which  kindles  song,  and  lives  in  the 
Heart  of  Melodies;  which  inspired 
the  Magian  of  the  East  and  the  Py- 
thian voices— and,  in  the  storms  and 
thunder  of  savage  lands  originated 
the  notion  of  a  God  and  the  seeds  of 
human  worship  ;  that  vast  presiding 
Power  which,  to  the  things  of  mind, 
is  what  the  Deity  is  to  the  Universe 
itself — the  Creator  of  all.  I  would 
awaken,  I  say,  that  Power  from  its 
customary  sleep  where,  buried  in  the 
heart  it  folds  its  wings,  and  lives  but 
by  fits  and  starts,  unquiet,  but  un- 
aroused ;  and  by  that  Power  thou 
wouldst  see,  and  feel,  and  know,  and 
through  it  only  thou  wouldst  exist. 
So  that  it  would  be  with  thee,  as  if 
the  body  were  not :  as  if  thou  wert 
already  all-spiritual,  all-living.  So 
thou  wouldst  learn  in  life  that  which 
may  be  open  to  thee  after  death  ;  and 
80,  soul  might  now,  as  hereafter,  con- 
verse with  soul,  and  revoke  the  Past, 
a,nd  sail  prescient  down  the  dark  tides 
of  the  Future.  A  brief  and  fleeting 
privilege,  but  dearly  purchased  :  be 
wise,  and  di.sbelieve  in  it;  be  happy, 
and  reject  it!" 

RadclyfFe  was  impressed,  despite 
himself,  by  the  solemn  novelty  of  this 
language,  and  the  deep  mournfulness 
with  which  the  soothsayer's  last  sen- 
tence died  away. 

"  And  how,"  said  he,  after  a  pause, 
"  how,  and  by  what  arts,  would  you 
80  awaken  the  imaginative  faculty?" 

"  Ask  not  until  the  time  comes  for 
the  trial,"  answered  Liehbur. 

"  But  can  you  awaken  it  in  all  ? — 
the  dull,  the  unideal,  as  in  the  musing 
and  exalted?" 

"  No !  but  the  dull  and  unideal 
will  not  go  through  the  necessary 
ordeaiL.  Few  besides  those  for  whom 
Fa^te   casts   her  great  parts  in  Iife''< 


drama,  ever  jome  to  that  point  when 
I  can  teach  them  the  future." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  your  chief  vota- 
ries are  among  the  great]  Pardon 
me,  I  should  have-  thought  the  most 
superstitious  are  to  be  found  among 
the  most  ignorant  and  lowly." 

"  Yes  ;  but  they  consult  only  what 
imposes  on  their  credulity,  without 
demanding  stern  and  severe  sacrifice 
of  time  and  enjoyment,  as  I  do.  The 
daring,  the  resolute,  the  scheming, 
with  their  souls  intent  upon  great 
objects  and  high  dreams— those  are 
the  men  who  despise  the  charms  of 
the  moment,  who  are  covetous  of 
piercing  the  far  future,  wh*  know  how 
much  of  their  hitherward  career  has 
been  brightened,  not  by  genius  or 
nature,  but  some  strange  confluence 
of  events,  some  mysterious  agency  of 
fate.  The  great  are  always  fortunate, 
and  therefore  mostly  seekers  into  the 
decrees  of  fortune." 

So  great  is  the  influence  w  ich 
enthusiasm,  right  or  wrong,  always 
exercises  over  us,  that  even  the  har 
and  acute  Radclyffe — who  had  entered 
the  room  with  the  most  profound 
contempt  for  the  pretensions  of  the 
soothsayer,  and  partly  from  a  wish  to 
find  materials  for  ridiculing  a  folly  of 
the  day,  partly,  it  may  be,  from  the 
desire  to  exannne  which  belonged  to 
his  nature — began  to  consider  in  his 
own  mind  whether  he  should  yield  to 
his  curiosity,  now  strongly  excited, 
and  pledge  himself  to  the  preliminary 
penauco  the  diviner  had  ordained. 

The  soothsayer  continued  : — 

"  The  stars,  and  the  clime,  and  the 
changing  moon,  have  power  over  us 
— why  not?  Do  they  not  have  influ- 
ence over  the  rest  of  nature?  But 
we  can  only  unravel  their  more  august 
and  hidden  secrets,  by  giving  full 
wing  !o  the  creative  spirit  which  first 
taught  us  their  elementary  nature, 
and  which,  when  released  from  earth, 
will  have  full  range  to  wander  over 
their  brilliant  fields.     Know,  in  o 
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Tord,  tho  iiuiagination  and  the  Soul 
are  one,  one  indivisible  and  the  same ; 
on  that  truth  rests  all  my  lore." 

"  And  if  I  followed  your  precepts, 
what  other  preliminaries  would  yon 
enjoin  ]" 

■'  Not  until  thou  engagest  to  per- 
V.rui  them,  will  I  telltL»a  more." 

"  I  engage ! " 

"  And  swear  J" 


"I  swear!" 

The  soothsayer  rose — itua 
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IH     WHICH     THB     COMMON     LIFE    GLIDES    INTO     THE    STRANGE. — EQUALLY    TBVK, 

BUT    THE    TRUTH    NOT    EQUALLY    ACKNOWLEDGED. 


It  wa.s  on  the  night  of  this  interview 
that  Constance,  cominK  into  Godol- 
phin'sroom,  found  him  leaningagainst 
the  wall,  pale,  and  agitated,  and  almost 
insensible.  "  Percy — Percy,  you  are 
ill !  "  she  exclaimed,  and  wound  her 
arms  round  his  neck.  He  looked  at 
her  long  and  wistfully,  breathing 
hard  all  the  time,  until  at  length  he 
seemed  slowly  to  recover  his  self- 
possession,  and  seating  himself,  mo 
tioned  Constance  to  do  the  same. 
After  a  pause,  he  said,  clasping  her 
hand, 

"  Listen  to  me,  Constance.  My 
health,  I  fear,  is  breaking ;  I  am  tor- 
mented by  fearful  visions ;  I  am  pos- 
sessed by  some  magic  influence.  For 
several  nights  successively,  before  fall- 
ing asleep,  a  cold  tremor  has  gradually 
pervaded  my  frame ;  the  roots  of  my 
hair  stand  on  end  ;  my  teeth  chatter  ; 
a  vague  horror  seizes  me  ;  my  blood 
seems  turned  to  a  solid  substance,  so 
curdled  and  stagnant  is  it.  I  strive 
to  speak,  to  cry  out,  but  my  voice 
clings  to  the  roof  of  my  mouth  ;  I 
feel  that  I  have  no  longer  power  over 
myself.  Suddenly-,  and  in  the  very 
midst  of  this  agony,  1  full  into  a  heavy 
sleep  ;  then  come  strange  bewildering 
dreams,  with  Volktman  s  daughter  for 
ever  presiding  over  them  ;  but  with  a 
changed  countenance,  calm,  unutter- 
ably calm,  and  gazing  on  me  with 
eyes  that  burn  into  my  soul.  The 
iream  fades,  I  wake  with  the  morn- 
ing, Imt  exhausted  and  enfeebled.  I 
have  consulted  pliysicians;  I  h  ive 
taken  drugs ;  but  1  cannot  break  the 
tpeli — the  previous   horror   and    tJM 


after-dreams.  And  just  now,  Con- 
stance, just  now — you  see  the  window 
is  open  to  the  park,  the  gate  of  the 
garden  is  unclosed ;  I  happened  to 
lift  my  eyes,  and  lo  !  gazing  upon  me 
in  the  sickly  moonlight,  was  the 
countenance  of  my  dreams — Lucilla's, 
but  how  altered  !  Merciful  Heaven ! 
is  it  a  mockery,  or  can  the  living  Lu- 
cilla  really  be  in  England  1  and  have 
these  visions,  tueoe  tenois  been  part 
of  that  mysterious  sympathy  which 
united  us  ever,  and  which  her  father 
predicted  should  cease  but  with  our 
lives  1" 

The  emotions  of  Godolphin  were  so 
rarely  visible,  and  in  the  present  in- 
stance they  were  so  uuaifecced,  and  so 
roused,  that  Constance  could  not  sum- 
mon courage  to  sootho,  to  cheer  him ; 
she  herself  was  alarmed  and  shocked, 
and  glanced  fearfully  towards  the 
window,  lest  the  apparition  he  had 
spoken  of  should  reappear.  All  with- 
out was  still,  not  a  leaf  stirred  on  the 
trees  in  the  Mall ;  no  human  figure 
was  to  be  seen.  She  turned  again  to 
Godolphin,  and  kissed  the  drops  from 
his  brow,  and  pressed  his  cheek  to  her 
bosom. 

"  I  have  a  presentiment,"  said  he, 
"  that  something  dreadful  will  happen 
shortly.  I  feel  as  if  I  were  near  some 
great  crisis  of  my  life :  ami  as  if  J 
were  about  to  step  from  the  bright 
and  palpable  world  into  regions  of 
cloud  and  darkness.  Constance,  strange 
misgivings  as  to  my  choice  in  mj 
past  life  haimt  and  perplex  me.  1 
have  sou'fht  only  the  jiresent ;  I  have 
aiijuPL'd    all     toil,  all    ambition,    am' 
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laughed  ai  tbe  future ;  my  hand  has 
plucked  the  rose-leaves,  and  now  they 
lie  withered  in  the  grasp.  My  youth 
flies  me — age  bcowls  on  me  from  the 
distance;  an  age  of  frivolities  that  I 
once  scorned ;  yet — yet,  had  I  formed 
a  different  creed,  how  much  I  might 
have  done!  But — -but,  out  on  this 
(•ant .'  My  nerves  are  shattered,  and 
I  prate  nonsense.  Lend  me  your  arm, 
Constance  ;  let  us  go  into  the  saloon, 
and  bend  for  music  1" 


And  all  that  nignt  Constance 
watched  by  the  side  of  Godolphin, 
and  marked  in  mute  terror  the  con- 
vulsions that  wruug  his  sleep,  the 
foam  that  gathered  to  his  lip,  the 
cries  that  broke  from  his  tongue.  But 
she  was  rewarded  when,  with  the  grey 
dawn,  he  awoke,  and,  catching  her 
tender  and  tearful  gaze,  flung  himsell 
upon  her  bosom,  and  bade  God  ble^e 
her  for  her  lo^re ! 
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CHAPTER  LXIII. 


A   MEBTINa   BETWEEN    CONSTANCE    AND   THE    PROPHETESS. 


A  STRANGE  suspicion  had  entered 
Constance's  mind,  and  for  Godolphin's 
sake  she  resolved  to  put  it  to  the  proof. 
She  drew  her  mantle  round  her  stately 
figure,  put  on  a  large  disguising  bon- 
net, and  repaired  to  Madame  Lieh- 
bur's  house. 

The  Moorish  girl  opened  the  door 
to  the  countess ;  and  her  strange  dress, 
her  African  hue  and  features,  relieved 
by  the  long,  glittering  pendants  in 
her  ears,  while  they  seemed  suited  to 
the  eccentric  reputation  %{  her  mis- 
tress, brought  a  slight  smile  to  the 
proud  lip  of  Lady  Erpingham,  as  she 
conceived  them  a  part  of  the  charla- 
tanism priictised  by  the  soothsayer. 
The  girl  only  replied  to  Lady  Erping- 
ham's  question  by  an  intelligent  sign  ; 
and  running  lightly  up  the  stairs, 
conducted  the  guest  into  an  ante- 
room, where  she  waited  but  for  a  few 
moments  before  she  was  admitted 
into  Madame  Liehbur's  apartment. 

The  eflect  that  the  personal  beauty 
of  the  diviner  always  produced  on 
those  who  beheld  her  was  not  less 
powerful  than  usual  on  the  surprised 
and  admiring  gaze  of  Lady  Erping- 
ham. She  bowed  her  haughty  brow 
with  involuntary  respect,  and  took 
the  seat  to  which  the  enthusiast 
beckoned. 

"  And  what,  lady,"  said  the  sooth- 
Bayer,  in  the  foreign  music  of  her 
low  voice,  "what  brings  thee  hither? 
Wouldst  thou  gain,  or  hast  thou  lost, 
that  gift  our  poor  sex  prizes  so  dearly 
beyond  its  value?  Is  it  of  love  that 
thou  wouldst  speak  to  the  interpreter 
of  dreams  and  the  priestess  of  the 
things  t«  come  1 " 


While  the  bright-eyed  Liehbur  thu? 
spoke,  the  countess  examined  through 
her  veil  the  fair  face  before  her,  com- 
paring it  with  that  description  which 
Godolphin  had  given  her  of  the  sculp- 
tor's daughter,  and  her  suspicion  ac- 
quired new  strength. 

"  I  seek  not  that  which  you  allude 
to,"  said  Constance;  "but  of  the 
future,  although  without  any  definite 
object,  I  would  indeed  like  to  question 
you.  All  of  us  love  to  pry  into  dark 
recesses  hid  from  our  view,  and  over 
which  you  profess  the  empire." 

"  Your  voice  is  sweet,  but  com- 
manding," said  the  oracle;  "and  your 
air  is  stately,  as  of  one  born  in  courts. 
Lift  your  veil,  that  I  may  gaze  upon 
your  face,  and  tell  by  its'  lines  the 
fate  your  character  has  shaped  for 
you." 

"Alas!"  answered  Constance,  "life 
betrays  few  of  its  past  signs  by  out- 
ward token.  If  you  have  no  wiser 
art  than  that  drawn  from  the  lines 
and  features  of  our  countenances,  I 
shall  still  remain  what  I  am  now — a? 
unbeliever  in  your  powers." 

"The. brow,  and  the  lip,  and  the 
eye,  and  the  expression  of  each  and 
all,"  answered  Liehbur,  "  are  not  the 
lying  index  you  suppose  them." 

"Then,"  rejoined  Constance,  "by 
those  signs  will  I  read  your  own 
destiny,  as  you  would  read  mine." 

The  sibyl  started,  and  waved  her 
hand  impatiently ;  but  Constance 
proceeded. 

"  Your  birth,  despite  your  fair 
locks,  was  under  a  southern  sky;  you 
were  nursed  in  the  delusions  you  now 
teach;  you  were  loved,  and  left  alone; 
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you  are  in  the  country  of  your  lover. 
Is  it  not  so  1 — am  I  not  an  oracle  in 
my  turn  ] " 

The  mysterious  Liehbur  fell  back 
in  her  chair ;  her  lips  apart  and 
blanched  —  her  hands  clasped — her 
eyes  fixed  upon  her  visitant. 

"  Who  are  you  ]  "  she  cried  at  last, 
in  a  shrill  tone ;  "  who,  of  my  own 
sex,  knows  my  wretched  history  ? 
Speak,  speak  ! — in  mercy  speak  !  tell 
me  more !  convince  me  that  you  have 
but  vainly  guessed  my  secret,  or  that 
you  have  a  right  to  know  it !  " 

"  Did  not  your  father  forsake,  for 
the  blue  skies  of  Rome,  his  own 
colder  shores'"  continued  Constance, 
adopting  the  heightened  and  romantic 
tone  of  the  one  she  addressed ;  "  and, 
Percy  Godolphin — is  that  name  still 
fiimiliar  to  the  ear  of  Lucilla  Volktr 
man  ] " 

A  loud,  long  shriek  burst  from  the 
lips  of  the  soothsayer,  and  she  sank  at 
once  lifeless  on  the  ground.     Greatly 
alarmed,  and  repenting  her  own  ab- 
ruptness, Constance  hastened  to  her  i 
assistance.    She  lifted  the  poor  being, ! 
whom   she    unconsciously   had    once 
contributed  so  deeplj'  to  injure,  from 
the  ground ;  she  loosened  her  dress, 
and  perceived  that  around  her  neck 
hung  a  broad  ivory  necklace  wrought 
with    curious   characters,   and  many 
uncouth   forms   and   symbols.     This  ■ 
evidence    that,   if    deluding    others,  j 
the  soothsayer  deluded  herself  also, 
touched  and   affected    the  countess ; 
and    while    she    was   still    busy   in 
chafing  the  temples   of  Lucilla,  the 
Moor,  brought  to  the  spot  by  that 
sudden  shriek,  entered  the  apartment. 
She  seemed  surprised  and  terrified  at 
her  mistress's  condition,  and  poured 
forth,  in   some   tongue   unknown  to  : 
Constance,   what    seemed    to   her  a  i 
volley  of  mingled   reproach  and  la- 1 
mentation.     She  seized  Lady  Erping- 
ham's   hand,  dashed    it  indignantly 
away,   and,   supporting    herself    the 
ashen  cheek  of  Lucilla.  motioned  to 


Lady  Erpingham  to  depart;  but 
Constance,  not  easily  accustomed  to 
obey,  retained  her  position  beside  th* 
still  insensible  Lucilla ;  and  now,  by 
slow  degrees,  and  with  quick  and 
heavy  sighs,  the  unfortunate  daughter 
of  Volktman  returned  to  life  and  con- 
sciousness. 

In  assisting  Lucilla,  the  countess 
had  thrown  aside  her  veil,  and  the 
eyes  of  the  soothsayer  opened  upon 
that  superb  beauty,  which  once  to  see 
was  never  to  forget.  Involuntarily 
she  again  closed  her  eyes,  and  groaned 
audibly ;  and  then,  summoning  all 
her  courage,  she  withdrew  her  hand 
from  Constance's  clasp,  and  bade  her 
Moorish  handmaid  leave  them  once 
more  alone. 

"So,  then,"  said  Lucilla,  after  a 
pause,  "  it  is  Percy  Godolphin's  wife, 
his  English  wife,  who  has  come  to 
'  gaze  on  the  fallen,  the  degraded 
[  Lucilla ;  and  yet,"  sinking  her  voice 
into  a  tone  of  ineffable  and  plaintive 
sweetness — "  yet  I  have  slept  on  his 
bosom,  and  been  dear  and  sacred  to 
him  as  thou  !  Go,  proud  lady  go  ! — 
leave  me  to  my  mad,  and  sunken, 
and  solitary  state.     Go  !  " 

"  Dear  Lucilla ! "  said  Constance, 
kindly,  and  striving  once  more  to 
take  her  hand,  "  do  not  cast  me  away 
from  you.  I  have  long  sympathised 
with  your  generous  although  erring 
heart— your  hard  and  bitter  misfor- 
tunes. Look  on  me  only  as  your 
friend — nay,  your  sister,  if  you  will. 
Let  me  persuade  you  to  leave  thb 
strange  and  desultory  life ;  choose 
your  own  home :  I  am  rich  to  over- 
flowing; all  you  can  desire  shall  be 
at  your  command.  He  shall  not  know 
more  of  you,  unless  (to  assuage  the 
remorse  that  the  memory  of  you  does, 
I  knov.',  still  occasion  him)  you  will 
suffer  him  to  iearn,  from  your  own 
hand,  that  you  are  well  and  at  ease, 
and  that  you  do  not  revoke  your 
former  pardon.  Come,  dear  Lucilla  !" 
aud   the  arm   of  the  generous   and 
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bright-Rouled  Constance  gently 
wound  round  the  feeble  frame  of 
Lucilla,  who  now,  reclining  back, 
wept  as  if  her  heart  would  break. 
Come,  give  me  the  deep,  the  grate- 
ful joy  of  thinking  I  can  minister  to 
your  future  comforts.  I  was  the 
cause  of  all  your  wretchedness  ;  but 
for  me,  Godolphin  would  have  been 
yours  for  ever — would  probably,  by 
marriage,  have  redressed  your  wrongs; 
but  for  me  you  would  not  have  wan- 
dered an  outcast  over  the  inhospit- 
able world.  Let  me  in  something 
repair  what  I  have  cost  you.  Speak 
to  me,  Lucilla !  " 

"Yes,  I  will  speak  to  you,"  said 
poor  Lucilla,  throwing  herself  on  the 
ground,  and  clasping  with  grateful 
warmth  the  knees  of  her  gentle 
soother ;  "  for  long,  long  years  —I 
dare  not  think  how  many — I  have 
not  heard  the  voice  of  kindness  ftiU 
upon  my  ear.  Among  strange  faces 
and  harsh  tongues  hath  my  lot  been 
cast ;  and  if  I  have  wrought  out  from 
the  dreams  of  my  young  hours  the 
course  of  this  life,  (which  you  con- 
temn, but  not  justly,)  it  has  been 
that  I  may  stand  alone  and  not  de- 
pendent; feared  and  not  despised. 
And  now  you,  you  whom  I  admire 
and  envy,  and  would  reverence  more 
than  living  woman,  (for  he  loves  you 
and  deems  you  worthy  of  him,)  you, 
lady,  speak  to  me  as  a  sister  would 

epeak,    and — and "     Here    sobs 

interrupted  Lucilla's  speech  ;  and 
Constance  herself,  almost  equally  af- 
fected, and  finding  it  vain  to  attempt 
to  raise  her,  knelt  by  her  side,  and 
tenderly  caressing  her,  sought  to 
comfort  her,  even  while  she  wept  in 
doing  so. 

And  this  was  a  beautiful  passage 
in  the  life  of  the  lofty  Constance. 
Never  did  she  seem  more  noble  than 
when,  thus  lowly  and  humbling  her- 
self, she  knelt  beside  the  poor  victim 
of  her  h\isband's  love,  and  whispered 
to  the  diseased  ami  withering  heart 


tidings  of  comfort,  charity,  home,  and 
a  futurity  of  honour  and  of  peace. 
But  this  was  not  a  dream  that  could 
long  lull  the  perturbed  and  erring 
brain  of  Lucilla  Volktman.  And 
when  she  recovered,  in  some  measure, 
her  self-possession,  she  rose, and  throw- 
ing back  the  wild  hair  from  her  throb- 
bing temples,  she  said,  in  a  calm  and 
mournful  voice : 

"  Your  kindness  comes  too  late,  1 
am  dying,  fast — fast.  All  that  is  left 
me  in  the  world  are  these  very  visions, 
this  very  power — call  it  delusion  if 
you  will — from  which  you  would  tear 
me.  Nay,  look  not  so  reproachfully, 
and  in  such  wonder.  Do  you  not 
know  that  men  have  in  poverty,  sick- 
ness, and  all  outer  despair,  clung  to 
a  creative  spirit  within  —  a  world 
peopled  with  delusions — and  called 
it  PoetkyI  and  that  gift  has  been 
more  precious  to  them  than  all  that 
wealth  and  pomp  could  bestow]  So," 
continued  Lucilla,  with  fervid  and 
insane  enthusiasm,  "  so  is  this,  my 
creative  spirit,  my  imaginary  world, 
my  inspiration,  what  poetry  may  be 
to  others.  I  may  be  mistaken  in  the 
truth  of  my  belief.  There  are  times 
when  my  brain  is  cool,  and  ray  frame 
at  rest,  and  I  sit  alone  and  think  over 
the  real  past — when  1  feel  my  trust 
shaken,  and  my  ardour  damped  :  but 
that  thought  does  not  console  but 
torture  me,  and  I  hasten  to  plunge 
once  more'  among  the  charms,  and 
spells,  and  mighty  dream.s,  that  wrap 
me  from  my  living  self.  Oh,  lady ! 
bright,  and  beautiful,  and  lofty,  as 
you  are,  there  may  come  a  time  when 
you  can  conceive  that  even  madness 
may  be  a  relief.  For,"  (and  here  the 
wandering  light  burned  brighter  in 
the  enthusiast's  glowing  eyes,)  "  for, 
when  the  night  is  round  us,  and  there 
is  peace  on  earth,  and  the  world's 
children  sleep,  it  is  a  wild  joy  to  sit 
alone  and  vigilant,  and  forget  that 
we  live  and  are  wretched.  The  stars 
.speak  to  us  then  with  a  wondrous  and 
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itirring  voice ;  they  tell  us  of  the 
doom  of  meu  and  the  wreck  of  em- 
pires, and  prophesy  of  the  far  events 
which  they  taught  to  the  old  Chal- 
deans. And  then  the  Winds,  walk- 
ing to  and  fro  as  they  list,  bid  us  go 
forth  with  them  and  hear  the  songs 
of  the  midnight  spirits ;  for  you 
know,'"  she  whispered  with  a  smile, 
putting  her  hand  upon  the  arm  of  the 
appalled  and  shrinking  Constance, 
who  now  saw  how  hopeless  was  the 
ministry  she  had  undertaken,  "  that 
this  world  is  given  up  to  two  tribes 
of  things  that  live  and  have  a  soul ; 
the  one  bodily  and  palpable  as  we 
are  ;  the  other  more  glorious,  but 
invisible  to  our  dull  sight — though  I 
have  seen  them — Dread  Solemn  Sha- 
dows, even  in  their  mirth  ;  the  night 
is  their  season  as  the  day  is  ours  ; 
they  march  in  the  moonbeams,  and 
are  borne  upon  the  wings  of  the  winds. 
And  with  them,  and  by  their  thoughts, 
1  raise  myself  from  what  I  am  and 
have  been.  Ah,  lady,  wouldst  thou 
take  this  comfort  from  me  ?" 

"  But,"  said  Constance,  gathering 
courage  from  the  gentleness  which 
Lucilla's  insanity  now  wore,  and  trying 
to  soothe,  not  contradict  her  in  her 
present  vein,  "  but  in  the  country, 
Lucilla,  in  some  quiet  and  sheltered 
nook,  you  might  indulge  these  visions 
without  the  cares  and  uncertainty 
that  must  now  perplex  you  ;  without 
leading  this  dangerous  and  roving 
life,  which  must  at  times  expose  you 
to  insult,  to  annoyance,  and  discontent 
you  with  yourself." 

"  You  are  mistaken,  lady,"  said  the 
astrologer,  proudly  ;  "  none  know  me 
who  do  not  fear.  I  am  powerful,  and 
I  hug  my  power — it  comforts  me  : 
^•ithout  it,  what  should  1  be  ?— an 
abject,  forsaken,  miserable  woman. 
No  !  that  power  I  possess — to  shake 
men's  secret  souls — even  if  it  be  a 
deceit — even  if  I  should  laugh  at 
them,  not  pity — reconciles  me  to  my- 
self and  to  the  past.     And  I  am  not 


poor,  madam,"  as,  with  the  common 
caprice  of  her  infirmity,  an  angry 
suspicion  seemed  to  cross  her ;  "  J 
want  no  one's  charity,  I  have  learned 
to  maintain  myself.  Nay,  I  could  be 
even  wealthy  if  I  would  ! " 

"  And,"  said  Constance,  seeing  that 
for  the  present  she  must  postpone  her 
benevolent  intentions,  "and  he — Go- 
dolphin — you  forgive  him  still  ] " 

At  that  name,  it  was  as  if  a  sudden 
charm  had  been  W'hispered  to  the 
fevered  heart  of  the  poor  fanatic ;  her 
head  sank  from  its  proud  bearing ;  a 
deep,  a  soft  blush  coloured  the  wan 
cheek  ;  her  arms  drooped  beside  her  ; 
she  trembled  violently ;  and,  after  a 
moment's  silence,  sank  again  on  her 
seat  and  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands.  "  Ah  !  "  said  she,  softly,  "  that 
woi'd  brings  me  back  to  my  young 
days,  when  I  asked  no  power  but  what 
love  gave  me  over  one  heart :  it  brings 
me  back  to  the  blue  Italian  lake,  and 
the  waving  pines,  and  our  solitary 
home,  and  my  babe's  distant  grave. 
Tell  me,"  she  cried,  again  starting  up, 
"  has  he  not  spoken  of  me  lately — has 
he  not  seen  me  in  his  dreams  ?  have  I 
not  been  present  to  his  soul  when  the 
frame,  torpid  and  locked,  severed  ud 
no  more,  and,  in  the  still  hours,  I 
charmed  myself  to  his  gaze  1  Tell 
me,  has  he  not  owned  that  Lucilla 
haunted  his  pillow  ?  Tell  me  ;  and 
if  I  err,  my  spells  are  nothing,  my 
power  is  vanity,  and  I  am  the  helplesp 
creature  thou  wouldst  believe  me !  " 

Despite  her  reason  and  her  firm 
sense,  Constance  half  shuddered  at 
these  mysterious  words,  as  she  recalled 
w^hat  Per«y  had  told  her  of  his  dreams 
the  preceding  evening,  and  the  emo- 
tions she  herself  had  witnessed  in  his 
slumbers  v.hen  she  watched  beside 
his  bed.  She  remained  silent,  and 
Lucilla  regarded  her  countenance  with 
a  sort  of  triumph. 

"My  art,  tlien,  is  not  so  idle  as 
thou  wouldst  hold  it.  But — hush  J 
— last  night   I   beheld   him,   not  in 
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spirit,  but  visibly,  face  to  face  :  for  I 
wander  at  times  before  his  heme  (his 
home  was  once  mine !)  and  he  saw 
me,  and  was  smitten  with  fear;  in 
ihese  worn  features  he  could  recognise 
aot  the  living  Lu cilia  he  had  known. 
But  go  to  him  ! — thou,  his  wife,  his 
own — go  to  him  ;  tell  him — no,  tell 
him  not  of  me.  He  must  not  seek 
nie ;  tve  must  not  hold  parley  to- 
gether :  for  oh,  lady,"  (and  Ijucilla's 
face  became  settled  into  an  expression 
so  sad,  so  unearthly  sad,  that  no  word 
can  paint,  no  heart  conceive,  its  utter 
and  solemn  sorrow,)  "  when  we  two 
meet  again  to  commune, — to  converse, 
— when  once  more  I  touch  that  hand, 
when  once  more  I  feel  that  beloved, 
that  balmy  breath  ; — my  last  hour  is  at 
hand — and  danger — imminent,  dark, 
and  deadly  danger,  clings  fast  to  him'" 
As  she  spoke,  Lucilla  closed  her 
eyes,  as  if  to  shut  some  horrid  vision 
from  her  gaze;  and  Constance  looked 
fearfully  round,  almost  expecting 
some  apparition  at  hand.  Presently 
Lucilla,  moving  silently  across  the 
room,  beckoned  to  the  countess  to 
follow  :  she  did  so  :  they  entered  an- 
other apartment :  before  a  recess 
there  hung  a  black  curtain  :  Lucilla 
drew  it  slowly  aside,  and  Constance 
turned  her  eyes  from  a  dazzling  light 
that  broke  upon  them  ;  when  she 
again  looked,  she  beheld  a  sort  of 
glass  dial  marked  with  various  quaint 
hieroglyphics  and  the  figures  of  angels, 
beautifully  wrought ;  but  around  the 
dial,  which  was  circular,  were  ranged 
many  stars,  and  the  planets,  set  in  due 
order.  These  were  lighted  from 
within  by  some  chemical  process,  and 
burnt  with  a  clear  and  lustrous,  but 
silver  light.  And  Constance  observed 
that  the  dial  turned  round,  and  that 
he  stars  turned  with  it,  each  in  a 
eparate  motion ;  and  in  the  midst  of 
he  dial  were  the  hands  as  of  a  clock 
— that  moved,  but  .so  slowly,  that  the 
"nost  patient  gaze  alone  could  observe 
Ihe  motion. 


While  the  wondering  Constance 
regarded  this  singular  device,  Lucilla 
pointed  to  one  star  that  burned 
brighter  than  the  rest ;  and  below  it, 
half-way  down  the  dial,  was  another, 
a  faint  and  sickly  orb,  that,  when 
watched,  seemed  to  perform  a  much 
more  rapid  and  irregular  course  than 
its  fellows. 

"  The  bright  star  is  his."  said  she  ; 
"  and  yon  dim  and  dying  one  in  the 
type  of  mine.  Note  :  in  the  course 
they  both  pursue,  they  must  meet  at 
last ;  and  uhen  they  meet,  the  me- 
chanism of  the  whole  halts — the  work 
of  the  dial  is  for  ever  done.  These 
hands  indicate  hourly  the  progress 
made  to  that  end ;  for  it  is  the  mimicry 
and  symbol  of  mine.  Thus  do  I 
number  the  days  of  my  fate  ;  thus  do 
I  know,  even  almost  to  a  second,  the 
period  in  which  I  shall  join  my  Father 
that  is  in  Heaven  ! 

"  And  now,"  continued  the  maniac, 
(though  maniac  is  too  harsh  and  de- 
cided a  word  for  the  dreaming  wild- 
ness  of  Lucilla's  insanity,)  as,  dropping 
the  curtain,  she  took  her  guest's  hand 
and  conducted  her  back  into  the  outer 
room  —  "and  now,  farewell  !  You 
sought  me,  and,  I  feel,  only  from  kind 
and  generous  motives.  We  never 
shall  meet  more.  Tell  not  your  hus- 
band that  you  have  seen  me.  He  will 
know  soon,  too  soon,  of  my  existence: 
fain  would  I  spare  him  that  pang 
and,"  growing  pale  as  she  spoke, 
"  that  peril;  but  Fate  forbids  it.  What 
is  writ,  is  writ ;  and  who  shall  blot 
God's  sentence  from  the  stars,  which 
are  his  book?  Farewell !  high  thoughts 
are  graved  upon  your  brow  :  may  they 
bless  you  ;  or,  where  they  fiiil  to  bless, 
may  they  console  and  support.  Fare- 
well !  I  have  not  yet  forgotten  to  be 
grateful,  and  I  still  dare  to  pray." 

Thus  saying,  Lucilla  ki.ssed  the 
hand  she  had  held,  and  turning 
hastily  away,  regained  the  room  she 
had  just  left;  and,  locking  the  door, 
left    the    stunned    and     bewildered 
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countess  to  depart  from   the  melan- 

jholy  abode.      With  faltering    steps 

-he  quitted  the  chamber,  and  at  the 

'Hit   of    the   stairs   the    little    Moor 

itited    her.     To   her  excited  fancy 

ere  was  sometliing  eltrich  and  pre- 

rivatural  in  the  gaze  of  the  young- 

MTican,  and  the  grin  of  her  pearly 

■etii,  as  she  opened  the  door  to  the 

isiLant.     Hastening  to  her  carriage, 

*  !;icb  ehe  had  left  at  a  corner  of  the 


square,  ihe  countess  rejoiced  when 
she  gained  it ;  and  throwing  herself 
back  on  the  hixurious  cusliions,  felt 
as  exhausted  by  this  starry  and  weird 
incident  in  the  epic  of  life's  common 
career,  as  if  she  had  partaken  of  that 
overpowering  inspiration  which  she 
now  almost  incredulously  asked  her- 
self, as  she  looked  forth  on  the  broad 
day  and  the  busy  streets,  if  &he  had 
really  witaesRed. 
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CHAPTER  LXIV. 


lUCILLA  S    FLiaHT. — THE    PERPLEXITY    OP    LADY    ERPINGHAM. — A    OHAKOE   OOMKa 

OVER   GODOLPHIn's    MIND. HIS   CONVERSATION  WITH  RADCLYFFE. GENERAL 

ELECTION.  —aODOLPHIN    BECOMES    A    SENATOR. 


No  human  heart  ever  beat  with  more 
pure  and  generous  emotions,  when 
freed  from  the  political  fever  that 
burned  within  her,  (withering,  for  the 
moment,  the  chastened  and  wholesome 
impulses  of  her  nature,)  than  those 
which  animated  the  heart  of  the 
queenlj'  Constance.  She  sent  that 
evening  for  the  most  celebrated  phy- 
sician in  London — that  polished  and 
courtly  man  who  seems  born  for  the 
maladies  of  the  drawing-room,  but 
who,  beneath  so  urbane  a  demeanour, 
conceals  so  accurate  and  profound  a 
knowledge  of  the  disorders  of  his  un- 
fortunate race.  I  say  accurate  and 
profound  comparatively,  for  positive 
knowledge  of  pathology  is  what  no 
physician  in  modern  times  and  civi- 
lised countries  really  possesses.  No 
man  cures  us — the  highest  art  is  not 
to  kill !  Constance,  then,  sent  for 
this  physician,  and,  as  delicately  as 
possible,  related  the  unfortunate  state 
of  Lucilla,  and  the  deep  anxiety  she 
fell  for  her  mental  and  bodily  relief 
The  physician  promised  to  call  the 
next  day  ;  lie  did  so,  late  in  the  after- 
noon- Lucilla  was  gone.  Strange, 
self-willed,  mysterious,  she  cauie  like 
a  aream,  to  warn,  to  terrify,  and  to 
depart.  They  knew  not  whitlier  she 
had  fled,  and  her  Moorish  handmaid 
alone  attended  her. 

Constance  was  deeply  chagrined  at 
this  intelligence;  for  slie  had  already 
begun  to  build  castles  in  the  air, 
whi(/i  poor  Lucilla,  with  a  frame 
restored,  and  a  heart  at  ease,  and  no- 
thing left  of  the  past  but  a  soft  and 


holy  penitence,  should  inhabit.  The 
countess,  however,  consoled  herself 
with  the  hope,  that  Lucilla  would  at 
least  Avrite  to  her,  and  mention  her 
new  place  of  residence ;  but  days 
passed  and  no  letter  came. 

Constance  felt  that  her  benevolent 
intentions  were  doomed  to  be  unful- 
filled. She  was  now  greatly  perplexed 
whether  or  not  to  relate  to  Godolphin 
the  interview  that  had  taken  place 
between  her  and  Lucilla.  She  knew 
the  deep,  morbid,  and  painful  interest 
which  the  memory  of  this  wild  and 
visionary  creature  created  in  Godol- 
phin ;  and  she  trembled  at  the  feelings 
siie  might  re-awaken  by  even  a  faint 
picture  of  the  condition  and  mental 
infirmities  of  her  whose  life  he  had  so 
darkly  shadowed.  She  resolved,  there- 
fore, at  ail  events  for  the  present,  and 
until  every  hope  of  discovering  Lucilla 
once  more  had  expired,  to  conceal  the 
meeting  that  had  occurred.  And  in 
this  resolve,  she  w'as  strengthened  by 
perceiving  that  Godolpliins  mind  bad 
become  gradually  calmed  from  its  late 
excitement,  and  that  he  had  begun  to 
consider,  or  at  least  appeared  to  con- 
sider, the  apparition  of  Lucilla  at  his 
window,  as  the  mere  delusion  of  a 
heated  imagination.  His  nights  grew 
once  more  tranquil,  and  freed  from 
the  dark  dreams  that  had  tormented 
his  brain ;  and  even  the  cool  and  un- 
imaginative Constance  could  scarcely 
divest  herself  of  the  wild  fancy  that, 
when  Lucilla  was  near,  a  secret  and 
preternatural  sympathy  between  Go* 
dolphin  and  the  reader  of  the  starh 
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had  produced  that  influence  over  his 
nightly  dreams  which  paled,  and  re- 
ceded, and  vanished,  as  Lucilla  de- 
parted from  the  actual  circle  in  which 
he  lived. 

It  was  at  this  time,  too,  that  a 
change  was  perceptible  in  Godolphin's 
habits,  and  crept  gradually  over  the 
character  of  his  thoughts.  Dissipa- 
tion ceased  to  allure  him,  the  light 
wit  of  his  parasites  palled  upon  his 
ear;  magnificence  had  lost  its  glos^;, 
and  the  same  fastidious,  exacting 
thirst  for  the  ideal  which  had  disap- 
pointed him  in  the  better  objects  o* 
life,  began  now  to  discontent  him  with 
its  glittering  pleasures. 

The  change  was  natural,  and  the 
causes  not  difficult  to  fathom.  The 
fact  was,  that  Godolphin  had  now 
arrived  at  that  period  of  existence 
when  a  man's  character  is  almost  in- 
variably subject  to  great  change  ;  the 
crisis  in  life's  fever,  when  there  is  a 
new  turn  in  our  fate,  and  our  moral 
death  or  regeneration  is  sealed  by  the 
silent  wavering,  or  the  solemn  decision 
of  the  HOUR  !  Arrived  at  the  confines 
of  middle  age,  there  is  an  outward 
innovation  in  the  whole  system  :  un- 
looked-for symptoms  break  forth  in 
the  bodily,  unlooked-for  s}Tnptoms  in 
the  mental,  frame.  It  happened  to 
Godolphin  that,  at  this  critical  period, 
a  chance,  a  circumstance,  a  straw,  had 
reunited  his  long  interrupted,  but 
never  stifled  affections  to  the  image 
of  his  beautiful  Constance.  The  reign 
of  passion,  the  magic  of  those  sweet 
illusions,  that  ineffable  yearning  which 
possession  mocks,  although  it  quells 
at  last,  were  indeed  for  ever  over; 
but  a  friendship  more  soft  and  genial 
than  exists  in  any  relation,  save  that 
of  husband  and  wife,  had  sprung  up, 
almost  as  by  a  miracle  (so  sudden  was 
it),  between  breasts  for  years  divided. 
And  the  experience  of  those  years 
had  taught  Godolphin  how  frail  and 
unsubstantial  had  been  all  the  other 
ties  he  had   formed.     He  wondered. 


as  sitting  alone  with  Constance,  her 
tenderness  recalled  the  past,  her  wit 
enlivened  the  present,  and  his  imagi- 
nation still  shed  a  glory  and  a  loveli- 
ness over  the  future,  that  he  had  been 
so  long  insensible  to  the  blessing  of 
that  communion  which  he  now  expe- 
rienced. He  did  not  perceive  "hat 
in  fact  was  the  case — that  the  tastes 
and  sympathies  of  each,  blunted  by 
that  disappointment  which  is  the 
child  of  experience,  were  more  willing 
to  concede  somewhat  to  the  tastes  and 
sympathies  of  the  other;  that  Con- 
stance gave  a  more  indulgent  listening 
to  his  beautiful  refinements  of  an  ideal 
and  false  epicurism ;  that  he,  smiling 
still,  smiled  with  kindness,  not  with 
scorn,  at  the  sanguine  politics,  the 
worldly  schemes,  and  the  rankling 
memories  of  the  intriguing  Constance. 
Fortunately,  too,  for  her,  the  times 
were  such,  that  men  who  never  before 
dreamed  of  political  interference  were 
roused  and  urged  into  the  mighty 
conflux  of  battling  interests,  which 
left  few  moderate  and  none  neuter. 
Every  coterie  resounded  with  political 
war-cries ;  every  dinner  rang,  from 
soup  to  the  coffee,  with  the  merits  of 
the  bill ;  wherever  Godolphin  turned 
for  refuge.  Reform  still  assailed  him  ; 
and  by  degrees  the  universal  feeling, 
that  was  at  first  ridiculed,  was  at  last, 
although  reluctantly,  admitted  by  his 
mind. 

"  Why,"  said  he,  one  day,  musingly, 
to  Radclyffe,  whom  he  met  iu  the  old 
Green  Park, — (for  since  the  conversa- 
tion recorded  between  Radclyffe  and 
Constance,  the  former  came  little  to 
Erpingham  House)  "  why  should  I 
not  try  a  yet  M?itried  experiment? 
Why  should  I  not  live  like  others  in 
their  graver  as  in  their  lighter  pur- 
suits? I  confess,  when  I  look  back 
to  the  years  I  have  spent  in  England 
I  feel  that  I  calculated  erroneously,  l 
chalked  out  a  plan  — I  have  followed 
it  rigidly.  I  have  lived  for  self,  for 
pleasure,    for   luxury ;    I   have   sum- 
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moned  wit,  beauty,  even  wisdom 
around  me.  I  kave  been  the  creator 
of  a  magic  circle,  but  to  the  magician 
himself  the  magic  was  tame  and 
ignoble.  In  short,  I  have  dreamed, 
and  am  awake.  Yet,  what  course  of 
life  should  supply  this,  which  I  think 
of  deserting]  Shall  I  go  once  more 
abroad,  and  penetrate  some  untravelled 
corner  of  the  earth?  Shall  I  retire 
into  the  country,  and  write,  draining 
my  mind  of  the  excitement  that 
presses  on  it ;  or  lastly,  shall  I  plunge 
with  my  contemporaries  into  the 
great  gulf  of  actual  events,  and  strive, 
and  fret,  and  struggle?  —  or  —  in 
short,  Radclyffe,  you  are  a  wise  man  ; 
advise  me  ! " 

"  Alas !  "  answered  RadclyfFe,  "  it 
is  of  no  use  advising  one  to  be  happy 
who  has  no  object  beyond  himself. 
Eitherenthusiasm,or  utter  mechanical 
coldness,  is  necessary  to  reconcile  men 
to  the  cares  and  mortifications  of  life. 
You  must  feel  nothing,  or  you  must 
feel  for  others.  Unite  yourself  to  a 
great  object ;  see  its  goal  distinctly  ; 
cling  to  its  course  courageously ;  hope 
for  its  triumph  sanguinely ;  and  on 
its  majestic  progress  you  sail,  as  in  a 
ship,  agitated  indeed  hy  the  storms, 
but  unheeding  the  breeze  and  the 
surge  that  would  appal  the  individual 
effort.  The  larger  public  objects 
make  us  glide  smoothly  and  unfelt 
over  our  minor  private  griefs.  To  be 
happy,  my  dear  Godolphin,  you  must 
forget  yourself  Your  refining  and 
poetical  temperament  preys  upon 
your  content.  Learn  benevolence — 
it  is  the  only  cure  to  a  morbid 
nature. 

Godolphin  was  greatly  struck  by 
this  answer  of  Radclyffe ;  the  more 
80,  as  he  had  a  deep  foith  in  the  un- 
affected sincerity  and  the  calculating 
wisdom  of  his  adviser.  He  looked 
hard  in  Radclyffc's  face,  and,  after  a 
pause  of  some  moments,  replied, 
Blowly,  "  I  believe  you  are  right  after 
all ;   and   I  have  learned,  in  a  few 


short  sentences,  the  secret  of  a  dis- 
contented life." 

Godolphin  would  have  sought  other 
opportunities  of  conversing  with  Rad- 
clyffe, but  events  soon  parted  them. 
Parliament  was  dissolved  !  What  an 
historical  event  is  recorded  in  those 
words  !  The  moment  the  king  con- 
sented to  that  measure,  the  whole 
series  of  subsequent  events  became, 
to  an  ordinary  prescience,  clear  as  in 
a  mirror.  Parliament  dissolved  in  the 
heat  of  the  popular  enthusiasm,  a 
majority,  a  great  majority  of  Re- 
formers was  sure  to  be  returned. 

Constance  perceived  at  a  glance 
the  whole  train  of  consequences 
issuing  from  that  one  event;  per- 
ceived and  exulted.  A  glory  had 
gone  for  ever  from  the  party  she 
abhorred.  Her  father  was  already 
avenged.  She  heard  his  scornful 
laugh  ring  forth  from  the  depths  of 
his  forgotten  grave ! 

London  emptied  itself  at  once. 
England  was  one  election.  Godolphin 
remained  almost  alone.  For  the  first 
time  a  sense  of  littleness  cre.pt  over 
him  ;  a  feeling  of  insignificance,  which 
wounded  and  galled  his  vain  nature. 
In  these  great  struggles  he  was 
nothing.  The  admired  —  the  culti- 
vated— spirituel — the  splendid  Godol- 
phin, sank  below  the  commonest 
adventurer,  the  coarsest  brawler — 
yea,  the  humblest  freeman,  who  felt 
his  stake  in  the  state,  joined  the 
canvass,  swelled  the  cry,  and  helped 
in  tlie  mighty  battle  between  old 
things  and  new,  which  was  so  reso- 
lutely begun.  This  feeling  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  new 
aspirations  he  had  already  suffered 
his  mind  to  generate ;  and  Constance 
marked,  with  vivid  delight,  that  he 
now  listened  to  her  plans  with  inter- 
est, and  examined  the  political  field 
with  a  curious  and  searching  gaze. 

But  she  was  soon  condemned  to  a 
disappointment  proportioned  to  her 
delight.      Though     Godolphin     bad 
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hitherto  taken  no  interest  in  party 
politics,  his  prejudices,  his  feelings, 
his  habits  of  mind,  were  all  the  re- 
verse of  democratic.  When  he  once 
began  to  examine  the  bearings  of  the 
momentous  q.estion  that  agitated 
England,  he  was  not  slow  in  coming 
to  conclusions  which  threatened  to 
produce  a  permanent  disagreement 
between  Constance  and  himself. 

"  You  wish  me  to  enter  Parliament, 
my  dear  Constance,"  said  he,  with 
his  quiet  smile;  "it  would  be  an 
experiment  dangerous  to  the  union 
re-established  between  us.  I  should 
voie  against  your  Bill." 

"  You  ! "  exclaimed  Constance,  with 
warmth  ;  "  Is  it  possible  that  you  can 
sympathise  with  the  fears  of  a  selfish 
oligarchy — with  the  cause  of  the  mer- 
chants and  traffickers  of  the  plainest 
right  of  a  free  people — the  right  to 
select  their  representatives  ? " 

"  My  dear  Constance,"  returned 
Godolphin,  "  my  whole  theory  of 
Government  is  aristocratic.  The  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  representa- 
tives ! — you  may  as  well  say  the  right 
of  the  people  to  choose  kings,  or  ma- 
gistrates, and  judges — or  clergymen 
and  archbishops !  The  people  have, 
it  is  true,  the  abstract  and  original 
right  to  choose  all  these,  and  every 
year  to  chop  and  change  them  as  they 
please,  but  the  people,  very  properly, 
in  all  states,  mortgage  their  ele- 
mentary rights  for  one  catholic  and 
practical  right — the  right  to  be  well 
governed.  It  may  be  no  more  to  the 
advantage  of  the  state  that  the  People 
(that  is,  the  majority,  the  populace) 
should  elect  uncontrolled  all  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
— than  that  they  should  elect  all  the 
pastors  of  their  religion.  The  sole 
thing  wo  have  to  consider  is,  will  they 
be  better  governed  1 " 

"  Unquestionably,"  said  Constance. 

"  Unquestionably  ! — Well,  /  ques- 
tion it.  I  foresee  a  more  even  balance 
^f  parties — nothing  else.     When  par- 


ties are  evenly  balanced  —  states 
tremble.  In  good  government  there 
should  be  somewhere  sufficient  power 
to  carry  on,  not  unexamined,  but  at 
least  with  vigour,  the  different  ope- 
rations of  government  itself.  In  free 
countries,  therefore,  one  party  ought 
to  preponderate  sufficiently  over  the 
other.  If  it  do  not — all  the  state 
measures  are  crippled,  delayed,  dis- 
torted, and  the  state  languishes  while 
the  doctors  dispute  as  to  the  medi- 
cines to  be  applied  to  it.  You  will 
find  by  your  Bill,  not  that  the  Tories 
are  destroyed,  but  that  the  Whigs 
and  the  Kadicals  are  strengthened — 
the  Lords  are  not  crushed,  but  the 
CoQimons  are  in  a  state  to  contest 
with  them.  Hence  party  battles  upon 
catchwords — struggles  between  the 
two  chambers  for  things  of  straw. 
You  who  desire  progress  and  move- 
ment will  find  the  real  affairs  of 
this  great  Artificial  Empire,  in  its 
trade  —  commerce  —  colonies  —  inter- 
nal legislation — standing  still  while 
the  Whigs  and  the  Tories  pell  each 
other  with  the  quibbles  of  faction. 
No — I  should  vote  against  your  Bill ! 
I  am  not  for  popular  governments, 
though  I  like  free  states.  All  the 
advantages  of  democracy  seem  to  me 
more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
sacrifice  of  the  peace  and  tranquillity, 
the  comfort  and  the  grace,  the  dig- 
nity and  the  charities  of  life  that 
democracies  usually  entail.  If  the 
object  of  men  is  to  live  happily — 
not  to  strive  and  to  fret — not  to  make 
money  in  the  market-place,  and  call 
each  other  rogues  on  the  hustings, 
who  would  not  rather  be  a  German 
than  an  American?  I  own  I  regret 
to  differ  with  you.  For  —  but  no 
.matter " 

"  For ! — what  were  you  about  to 
say  ? " 

"  For,  then,  since  you  must  know 
it,  I  am  beginning  to  feel  interest  in 
these  questions — excitement  is  con 
tagious.      And,  after  all,  ^  a  man 
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really  deem  his  mother-country  ia 
some  danger,  inaction  is  not  philo- 
sophy, but  a  species  of  parricide.  But 
to  think  of  the  daily  and  hourly  pain 
I  should  occasion  to  you,  my  beloved 
and  ardent  Constance — by  shocking 
all  your  opinions,  counteracting  all 
your  schemes,  working  against  objects 
which  your  father's  fate  and  your 
early  associations  have  so  singularly 
made  duties  in  your  eyes — to  do  all 
this  is  a  patriotism  beyond  me.  Let 
us  glide  out  of  this  whirlpool,  and 
hoist  sail  for  some  nook  in  tiie  coun- 
try where  we  can  hear  gentler  sounds 
than  the  roar  of  the  democracy." 

Constance  sighed,  and  suffered  Go- 
dolphin  to  quit  her  in  silence.  But 
her  generous  heart  was  touched  by 
his  own  generosity.  This  is  one  of 
the  great  curses  of  a  woman  who 
aspires  to  the  man's  part  of  political 
controversy.  If  the  man  choose  to 
act,  the  woman,  with  ail  her  wiles, 
her  intrigues,  iier  arts,  is  powerless. 
If  Godolphin  were  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment a  Tory,  the  great  Whig  ren- 
dezvous of  Erpingham  House  was 
lost,  and  Constance  herself  a  cipher — 
and  her  father's  wrongs  forgotten, 
and  the  stern  purpose  of  her  masculine 
career  baffled  at  the  very  moment  of 
success.  She  now  repented  that  she 
had  ever  desired  to  draw  Godol- 
phin's  attention  to  political  matters. 
She  wondered  at  her  own  want  of 
foresight.  How,  with  his  love  for 
antiquity — his  predilections  for  the 
elegant  and  the  serene — his  philoso- 
phy of  the  "  Hose-garden  " — could  she 
e\  er  have  supposed  that  he  would  side 
with  the  bold  objects  and  turbulent 
will  of  a  popular  party  in  a  stormy 
irisis ! 

The  subject  was  not  renewed.  But 
she  had  the  pain  of  observing  that 
Godolphin's  manner  was  altered : — 
he  took  pleasure  in  none  of  his  old 
hobbies -he  was  evidently  dissatisfied 
with  himself.  In  fact,  it  is  true  that 
be.  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  felt  | 


that  there  is  a  remorse  to  the  mind 
as  well  as  to  the  soul,  and  that  a  man 
of  genius  cannot  be  perpetually  idle 
without,  as  he  touches  on  the  middle 
of  his  career,  looking  to  the  past  with 
some  shame,  and  to  the  future  with 
some  ambition.  One  evening,  when 
he  had  sat  by  the  open  window  in  a 
thoughtful  and  melancholy,  almost 
morose,  silence  for  a  considerable 
time,  Constance,  after  a  violent  strug- 
gle with  herself,  rose  suddenly,  and 
fell  on  his  neck — 

"  Forgive  me,  Percy,"  she  said, 
unable  to  suppress  her  tears, — "for- 
give me — it  is  past — I  have  no  right 
tliat  you,  so  superior  to  myself,  should 
be  sacrificed  to  my — my  prejudices 
you  would  call  them — so  be  it.  Is  it 
for  your  wife  to  condemn  you  to  be 
inglorious?  No — no  —  dear  Godol- 
phin— fulfil  your  destiny — you  are 
born  for  high  objects.  Be  active — 
be  distinguished — and  I  will  ask  no 
}nore ! " 

John  Vernon,  in  that  hour  you 
were  forgotten.  Who.  among  the 
dead  can  ever  hope  for  fidelity  when 
love  to  the  living  invites  a  Woman  to 
betray ! — 

"  My  sweet  Constance,"  said  Godol- 
phin, drawing  her  to  his  heart,  and  af- 
fected in  proportion  as  he  appreciated 
all  that  in  that  speech  his  wife  gave 
up  for  his  sake — the  all,  far  more  than 
the  lovely  person,  the  splendid  wealth, 
the  lofty  rank  that  she  had  brought 
to  his  home, — "  My  sweet  Constance, 
do  not  think  I  will  take  advantage  of 
words  so  generously,  but  hastily 
spoken.  Time  enough  hereafter  to 
think  of  differences  between  us.  At 
present  let  us  indulge  only  the  luxury 
of  the  new  love — tlie  holiness  of  the 
new  nuptials  —  that  have  made  us  as 
one  Being.  Perhaps  this  restlessness, 
so  unusual  tome,  will  pass  away — let  us 
wait  awhile.  At  present '  Sparta  has 
many  a  worthier  son.'  One  other 
year,  one  sweet  summer,  of  the  private 
life  we  have  too  much  suffered  to  glide 
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awaj,  viujoyed,  and  then  we  will  see 
whether  the  harsh  realities  of  Ambi- 
tion be  worth  either  a  concession  or  a 
dispute.  Let  us  go  into  the  country 
— to-morrow  if  you  will." 

And  as  Constance  was  about  to 
answer,  he  sealed  her  lips  with  his 
kiss. 

But  Lady  Erpingham  was  not  one 
of  those  who  waver  in  what  they  deem 
a  duty.  She  passed  the  night  in 
stern  and  sleepless  commune  with 
herself;  she  was  aware  of  all  that  she 
hazarded — all  that  she  renounced  : 
she  was  even  tortured  bj'  scruples  as 
to  the  strange  oath  that  had  almost 
unse.xed  her.  Still,  in  spite  of  all,  she 
felt  that  nothing  would  excuse  her  in 
suffering  that  gifted  and  happy  in- 
tellect, now  awakened  from  the  sleep 
of  the  Sybarite,  t.o  %l.i  h«(>k  iotx*  its 


lazy  and  effeminate  repose.  She  had 
no  right  to  doom  a  human  soul  to  rot 
away  in  its  clay.  Perhaps,  too,  she 
hoped,  as  all  polemical  enthusiasts 
do,  that  Godolphin,  once  aroused, 
would  soon  become  her  convert.  Be 
that  as  it  may,  she  delayed,  on  vario-m 
pretences,  their  departure  from  Lon- 
don. She  went  secretly  the  next  day 
to  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  close 
Boroughs,  the  existence  of  which  was 
about  to  be  annihilated,  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Godolphin  received  a 
letter  informing  him  that  be  had 
been  duly  elected  member  for  *  *  *  *. 
I  will  not  saj'  what  were  his  feelings 
at  these  tidings.  Perhaps,  such  is 
man's  prouu  and  wayward  heart,  he 
felt  shame  to  be  so  outdone  bjr  Con- 
stance. 
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CHAPTER  LXV. 


Brew   VIEWS   OF   A    PRIVILEGED    ORDER. THE    DEATH-BED    OP    AUGUSTUS    SAVILLf 


This  event  might  indeed  have  been 
an  era  in  the  life  of  Percy  Godolphin, 
had  that  life  been  spared  to  a  more 
extended  limit  than  it  was  ;  and  yet, 
so  long  had  his  ambition  been 
smoothed  and  polished  away  by  his 
peculiarities  of  thought,  and  so  little 
was  his  calm  and  indiHerent  tone  of 
mind  suited  to  the  hot  contests  and 
nightly  warfare  of  parliamentary  po- 
litics, that  it  is  not  probable  he  would 
ever  have  won  a  continuous  and  solid 
distinction  in  a  cai'cer  which  requires 
either  obtuseness  of  mind  or  enthu- 
fsiasm  of  purpose  to  encounter  the 
repeated  mortifications  and  failures 
which  the  most  brilliant  debutant 
ordinarily  endures.  As  it  was,  how- 
ever, it  produced  a  grave  and  solemn 
train  of  thought  in  Godolphin's  breast. 
He  mused  much  over  his  past  life, 
and  the  musing  did  not  satisfy  him. 
He  felt  like  one  of  those  recorded  in 
Physiological  history  who  have  been 
in  a  trance  for  years;  and  now  slowly 
awakening,  he  acknowledged  the  stir 
and  rush  of  revived  but  confused 
emotions.  Nature,  perhaps,  had  in- 
tended Godolphin  for  a  poet ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  the  love  of 
glory,  the  poetical  characteristics  were 
rife  within  him  ;  and  over  his  whole 
past  existence  the  dimness  of  unex- 
pressed poetical  sensation  had  clung 
and  hovered.  It  was  this  which  had 
deadened  his  soul  to  the  active  w  orld, 
and  wrapped  him  in  the  land  of 
dreams ;  it  was  this  which  had  in- 
duced that  vague  and  restless  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Actual  which 
had  brought  the  thirst  for  the  Ideal ; 
it  was  this  which  had  made  him  fas- 


tidious in  love,  repining  in  pleasure 
magnificent  in  luxury,  seeking  and 
despising  all  things  in  the  same 
breath.  There  are  many,  perhaps,  of 
this  sort,  who,  having  the  poet's 
nature,  have  never  found  the  poet's 
vent  to  his  emotions;  have  wandered 
over  the  visionary  world  without 
chancing  to  discover  the  magic  wand 
that  was  stored  within  the  dark 
chamber  of  their  mind,  and  would 
have  reduced  the  visions  into  shape 
and  substance.  Alas  !  what  existence 
can  be  more  unfulfilled  than  that  of 
one  who  has  the  soul  of  the  poet  and 
not  the  skiin  who  has  the  suscepti- 
bility and  the  craving,  not  the  conso- 
lation or  the  reward  % 

But  if  this  cloud  of  dreamlike 
emotion  had  so  long  hung  over  Go- 
dolphin, it  began  now  to  melt  away 
from  his  heart ;  a  clearer  and  distincter 
view  of  the  large  objects  of  life  lay 
before  him  ;  and  he  felt  that  he  was 
standing,  half  stunned  and  passive,  in 
the  great  crisis  of  his  fate. 

The  day  was  now  fixed  for  their 
departure  to  Wendover,  when  Saville 
was  taken  alarmingly  ill ;  Godolphin 
was  sent  for,  late  one  evening.  He 
found  the  soi-disant  Epicurean  at  the 
point  of  death,  but  in  perfect  posses- 
sion of  his  senses.  The  s'^ene  around 
him  was  emblematic  of  his  life  :  save 
Godolphin,  not  a  friend  was  by. 
Saville  had  some  dozen  or  two  of 
natural  children — where  were  they  ? 
He  had  abandoned  them  to  their 
fate  :  he  knew  not  of  their  existence, 
nor  they  of  his  death.  Lonely  in  his 
selfishness  was  he  left  to  breathe  out 
the  small  soul  oi  a  man  of  bon-tonl 
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E  .,1 1  must  do  Saville  the  justice  to 
S£/,  that  if  he  was  without  the 
mourners  and  the  attendants  that 
belong  to  natural  ties,  he  did  not  re- 
quire them.  His  was  no  whimpering 
exit  from  life :  the  champagne  was 
drained  to  the  last  drop ;  and  Death, 
like  the  true  boon  companion,  was 
about  to  shatter  the  empty  glass. 

"  Well,  my  friend,"  said  Saville, 
feebly,  but  pressing  with  weak  fingers 
Godolphin's  hand, — "well,  the  game 
is  up,  the  lights  are  going  out,  and 
presently  the  last  guest  will  depart, 
and  all  be  darkness ! "  Here  the 
doctor  came  to  the  bedside  with  a 
cordial.  The  dying  man,  before  he 
took  it,  fixed  upon  the  leech  an  eye 
which,  although  fast  glazing,  still  re- 
tained something  of  its  keen,  search- 
ing shrewdness. 

"  Now,  tell  me,  my  good  sir,  how 
many  hours  more  can  you  keep  in 
this — this  breath  V 

The  doctor  looked  at  Godolphin. 

"  I  understand  you,"  said  Saville  ; 
"  you  are  shy  on  these  points.  Never 
be  shy,  my  good  fellow ;  it  is  inex- 
cusable after  twenty  :  besides,  it  is  a 
bad  compliment  to  my  nerves  —  a 
gentleman  is  prepared  for  every  event. 
Sir,  it  is  only  a  roturier  whom  death, 
or  anything  else,  takes  by  surprise. 
How  many  hours,  then,  can  I  live?" 

•■■  Not  many,  I  fear,  sir :  perhaps 
until  daybreak." 

"  My  day  breaks  about  twelve 
o'clock,  p.m.,"  said  Saville,  as  dryly 
as  his  gasps  would  let  him.  "  Very 
well; — give  me  the  cordial;  —  don't 
let  me  go  to  sleep — I  don't  want  to 
be  cheated  out  of  a  minute.  So,  so  ! 
I  am  better.  You  may  w^ithdraw, 
doctor.  Let  my  spaniel  come  up. 
Bustle,  Bustle! — poor  fellow!  poor 
fellow !  Lie  down,  sir !  be  quiet ! 
And  now,  Godolphin,  a  few  words  in 
farewell.  I  always  liked  you  greatly ; 
you  know  you  were  my  protege,  and 
you  have  turned  out  well.  You  have 
not  been  led  away  by  the  vulgar  pas- 
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sions  of  politics,  and  place,  and  powet. 
You  have  had  power  over  power  itself; 
you  have  not  office,  but  you  have 
fashion.  You  have  made  the  greatest 
match  in  England ;  very  prudently 
not  marrying  Constance  Vernon,  ver^ 
prudently  marrying  Lady  Erpingham. 
You  are  at  the  head  and  front  of 
society  ;  you  have  excellent  taste,  and 
spend  your  wealth  properly.  All  this 
must  make  your  conscience  clear — a 
wonderful  consolation  !  Always  keep 
a  sound  conscience ;  it  is  a  great  bless- 
ing on  one's  death- bed — it  is  a  great 
blessing  to  me  in  this  hour,  for  I  have 
played  my  part  decently— eh  1  I  have 
enjoyed  life,  as  much  as  so  dull  a  p'  - 
session  can  be  enjoyed ;  I  have  lo"  i, 
gamed,  drunk,  but  I  have  never  jst 
my  character  as  a  gentleman  :  thank 
Heaven,  I  have  no  remorse  of  that 
sort !  Follow  my  example  to  the  last 
and  you  will  die  as  easily.  I  have  left 
you  my  correspondence  and  my  jour- 
nal :  you  may  publish  them  -f  yo>.' 
like;  if  not,  burn  them.  Ijeyir 
full  of  amusing  anecdotes ;  but  Id.-  t 
care  for  fame,  as  you  well  know — es- 
pecially posthumous  fame  Do  as  you 
please,  then,  with  my  litei^/y  remains. 
Take  care  of  my  dog  —  'tis  a  good 
creature ;  and  let  me  be  q^/ietlr  buried 
No  bad  taste  —  no  ostentation  —  na 
epitaph.  I  am  very  glad  I  die  before 
the  d — d  Kevolution  that  must  come; 
I  don't  want  to  take  wine  with  the 
Member  for  Holborn  Bars.  I  am  a 
type  of  a  system ;  I  expire  before  the 
system  :  my  death  is  the  herald  of  itr 
fall." 

With  t'hc83  expressions — not  con- 
tinuously uttered,  but  at  short  in 
tervals — Saville  turned  away  his  face  . 
his  breathing  became  thick :  he  fell 
into  the  slumber  he  had  deprecated  ; 
and,  after  about  an  hour's  silenc., 
died  away  as  insensibly  as  an  'nfant. 
Sic  transit  gloria  rmmdi! 

The  first  living  countenance  beside 
the  death-bed  on  which  Godolphin's 
eye  fell  was  that  of  Fanny  Millinger;. 
"  p  14 
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she  (who  had  been  much  with  Saville 
during  his  latter  days,  for  her  talk 
amused  him,  and  her  good-nature 
made  her  willing  to  amuse  any  one) 
had  heen,  at  his  request,  summoned 
also  with  Godolphin  at  the  sudden 
turn  of  his  disease.  She  was  at  the 
theatre  at  the  time,  and  had  only  just 
arrived  when  the  deceased  had  fallen 
into  his  last  sleep.  There,  silent  and 
shocked,  she  stood  by  the  bed,  oppo- 
site Godolphin.  She  had  not  sta\ed 
to  change  her  stage-dress ;  and  the 
tinsel  and  mock  jewels  glittered  on 
the  revolted  eye  of  her  quondam 
lover.  What  a  type  of  the  life  just 
extinguished  !  What  a  satire  on  its 
mountebank  artificialities ! 

Some  little  time  after,  she  joined 
Godolphin  in  the  desohite  apartment 
Delow.  She  put  her  hand  in  his,  and 
her  tears — for  she  wept  easily — flowed 
fast  down  her  dieeks,  washing  away 
the  lavish  rouge  which  imperfectly 
masked  the  wrinkles  that  Time  had 
lately  begun  to  sow  on  a  surfice  Go- 
dolphin had  remembered  so  fair  and 
Bmooth. 

"Poor  Saville!"    said  she,  falticr- 


ingly ;  '•  he  died  without  a  pang. 
Ah !  he  had  the  best  temper  pos- 
sible." 

Godolphin  sat  by  the  writing-table 
of  the  deceased,  shading  his  brow 
with  the  hand  which  the  actress  left 
disengaged. 

"  Fanny,"  said  he,  bitterly,  after  a 
pause,  "  the  world  is  indeed  a  stage. 
Ii  has  lost  a  consummate  actor,  though 
in  a  small  part." 

The  saying  was  wrung  from  Godol- 
phin—  and  was  not  said  unkindly, 
though  it  seemed  so — for  he  too  had 
tears  in  his  eyes. 

"Ah,"  said  she,  "the  play-house 
has  indeed  taught  us,  in  our  youth, 
many  things  which  the  real  world 
could  not  teach  us  better." 

"  Life  differs  from  the  play  only 
this."    said    Godolphin,    some    ti 
afterwards;   "it  has  no  plot — all  is 
vague,   desultory,    unconnected  —  till 
the  curtain  drops  with  the  mystery 
unsolved." 

Those  were  the  last  words  that 
Godolphin  ever  addressed  to  the 
actress. 
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IHU    JOUKNET    AND    THK     SURPRISE. — A    WALK     IN    THE    SUMMER    NiaHT. — THH 
STARS   AND    THK   ASSOCIATION    THAT    MEMORY    MAKES    WITH    NATURE. 


Phis  event  detained  Godolphin  some 
days  longer  in  town.  He  saw  the  last 
rites  performed  to  Saville,  and  he  was 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  will. 

As  in  life  Saville  had  never  lent  a 
helping  hand  to  the  distressed,  as  he 
had  mixed  with  the  wealthy  only,  so 
now  to  the  wealthy  only  was  his 
wealth  devoted.  The  rich  Godolphin 
was  his  principal  heir;  not  a  word 
was  even  said  about  his  illegitimate 
children,  not  an  inquiry  ordained 
towards  his  poor  relations.  In  this, 
as  in  all  the  formula  of  his  will,  Saville 
followed  the  prescribed  customs  of  the 
world. 

Fast  went  the  panting  steeds  that 
bore  Constance  and  Godolphin  from 
the  desolate  city.  Bright  was  the 
summer  sky,  and  green  looked  the 
smiling  fields  that  lay  on  either  side 
their  road.  Nature  was  awake  and 
active.  What  a  delicious  contrast  to 
the  scenes  of  Art  which  they  left  be- 
hind! Constance  exerted  herself  to 
the  utmost  to  cheer  the  spirits  of  her 
companion,  and  succeeded.  In  the 
Somali  compass  which  confined  them 
together,  their  conversation  flowed  in 
confidence  and  intimate  affection. 
Not  since  the  first  month  of  their 
union  had  they  talked  with  less  re- 
serve and  more  entire  love  —  only 
there  was  this  difference  in  their 
topics ;  they  then  talked  of  the  future 
only,  they  now  talked  more  of  the 
past.  They  uttered  many  a  fond  re- 
gret over  their  several  faults  to  each 
other ;  and,  with  clasped  hands,  con- 
gratulated themselves  on  their  present 
reunion  of  heart.     They  allowed  how 


much  all  things  independent  of  affec- 
tion had  deceived  them,  and  no  longer 
exacting  so  much  from  love,  they  felt 
its  real  importance.  Ah,  why  do  all 
of  us  lose  so  many  years  in  searching 
after  happiness,  but  never  inquiring 
into  its  nature!  We  are  like  oni 
who  collects  the  books  of  a  thousand 
tongues,  and  knowing  not  their  lan- 
guage, wonders  why  they  do  not  de- 
light him ! 

But  still  athwart  the  mind  of  Con- 
stance one  dark  image  would  ever 
and  anon  obtrude  itself;  the  solitary 
and  mystic  Luciila,  with  her  erring 
brain  and  forlorn  fortunes,  was  not 
even  in  happiness  to  be  forgotten. 
There  were  times,  too,  in  that  short 
journey,  when  she  felt  the  tale  of  her 
interview  with  that  unhappy  being 
rise  to  her  lips;  but  ever  when  she 
looked  on  the  countenance  of  Godol- 
phin, beaming-  with  more  heartfelt 
and  homeborn  gladness  than  she  had 
seen  for  years,  she  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  seeing  it  darkened  by  the 
pain  her  story  would  inflict ;  and  she 
shrank  from  embittering  moments  so 
precious  to  her  heart. 

All  her  endeavours  to  discover 
Luciila  had  been  in  vain ;  but  an 
unquiet  presentiment  that  at  any 
moment  that  discovery  might  be 
made,  perhaps  in  the  presence  of 
Godolphin,  constantly  haunted  her, 
and  she  even  now  looked  painfully 
forth  at  each  inn  where  they  changed 
horses,  lest  the  sad,  stern  features  of 
the  soothsayer  should  appear,  and 
break  that  spell  of  happy  quiet  which 
now  lav  over  the  spirit  of  Godolphin, 
p2 
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It  was  towards  the  evening  that  their 
carriage  slowly  wound  up  a  steep  and 
long  ascent.  The  sun  yet  wanted  an 
hour  to  its  setting ;  and  at  their  right, 
its  slant  and  mellowed  beams  fell 
over  rich  fields,  green  with  the  pro- 
digal luxuriance  of  June,  and  inter- 
sected by  hedges  from  which,  proud 
and  frequent,  the  oak  and  elm  threw 
forth  their  lengthened  sliadows.  On 
their  left,  the  grass  less  fertile,  and 
the  spaces  less  enclosed,  were  whitened 
with  flocks  of  sheep  ;  and  f;ir  and  soft 
came  the  bleating  of  the  lambs  upon 
their  ear.  They  saw  not  the  shepherd 
nor  any  living  form ;  but  from  be- 
tween the  thicker  groups  of  trees,  the 
chimneys  of  peaceful  cottages  peered 
forth,  and  gave  to  the  pastoral  serenity 
of  the  scene  that  still  and  tranquil 
aspect  of  life  which  alone  suited  it. 
Tiie  busy  wheel  in  the  heart  of  Con- 
stance was  at  rest,  and  GoJolphin's 
soul,  steeped  in  the  luxury  of  the  pre- 
sent hour,  felt  that  delicious  happi- 
ness which  would  be  heaven  could  it 
outlive  the  hour. 

"  My  Constance,"  whispered  he, 
"  why,  since  we  return  at  last  to  these 
scenes,  why  should  we  ever  leave 
them?  Amidst  them  let  us  recall 
our  youth!"  Constance  sighed,  but 
with  pleasure,  and  pressed  Godol- 
phin's  hand  to  her  lips. 

And  now  they  had  gained  the  hill, 
d.  sudden  colour  flushed  over  Godol- 
phin's  cheek. 

"  Surely,"  said  he,  "  I  remember  this 
view.  Yonder  valley !  This  is  not 
the  road  to  Wendover  Castle ;  this, — 
my  father's  home!  —  the  same,  and 
not  the  same !" 

Yes  !  Below,  basking  in  the  western 
light,  lay  the  cottatce  in  which  Godol- 
phin's  childhood  had  been  passed. 
Tiiere  was  the  stream  rippling  mer- 
rily ;  there  the  broken  and  fern-clad 
turf  with  "its  old  hereditary  trees;" 
but  the  ruins ! — the  shattered  arch, 
the  mouldering  tower,  were  left  in- 
deed— but  new  arches,  new  turrets 


had  arisen,  and  so  dexterously  blended 
with  the  whole  that  Godolphin  might 
have  fancied  the  hall  of  his  forefathers 
restored — not  indeed  in  the  same  vast 
proportions  and  cumbrous  grandeur 
as  of  old,  but  still  alike  in  shape  and 
outline,  and  such  even  in  size  as 
would  have  contented  the  proud 
heart,  of  its  last  owner.  Godolphin's 
eyes  turned  inquiringlj-  to  Constance. 

"  It  should  have  been  more  con- 
sistent with  its  ancient  dimensions," 
said  she ;  "  but  then  it  would  have 
taken  half  our  lives  to  have  built  it." 

*•  But  this  must  have  been  the  work 
of  years." 

"  It  was." 

"  And  your  work,  Constance]" 

"  For  you." 

"  And  it  was  for  this  that  you  he- 
sitated when  I  asked  you  to  consent 
to  raising  the  money  for  the  purchase 
of  Lord 's  collection]" 

"  Yes;  -am  I  forgiven?" 

"  Dearest  Constance,"  said  Godol- 
phin, flinging  liis  arms  around  her, 
"  how  have  I  wronged  you  !  During 
those  very  years,  then,  of  our  estrange- 
ment—  during  those  very  years  in 
which  I  thought  you  indifferent,  you 
were  silently  preparing  this  noble 
revenge  on  the  injury  I  did  you.  Why, 
why  did  I  not  know  this  before?  Why 
did  you  not  save  us  both  from  so  long 
a  misunderstanding  of  each  other?" 

"  Dearest  Percy,  I  was  to  blame ; 
but  I  always  looked  to  this  hour  as  to 
a  pleasure  of  which  I  could  not  bear 
to  rob  myself.  I  always  fancied  that 
when  this  task  was  finished,  and  you 
could  witness  it,  j'ou  would  feel  how 
upi)ermost  you  always  were  in  my 
thoughts,  and  forgive  me  many  faults 
from  that  consideration.  I  knew  that 
I  was  executing  your  father's  great 
wish;  I  knew  that  you  always, 
although  unconsciously  perhaps,  sym- 
pathised in  that  wish.  I  only  grieve 
that,  as  yet,  it  has  been  executed  so 
imperfectly." 

"  But  how,"  continued  Gtodolnlifaj, 
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gazing  on  the  new  pile  as  they  now 
neared  the  entrance,  "  how  was  it 
this  never  reached  my  ears  through 
other  quarters?" 

"  But  it  did,  Percy ;  don't  you 
remember  our  country  neigVibour, 
Dartmour,  complimenting  you  on 
your  intended  improvements,  and  you 
fancied  it  was  irony,  and  turned  your 
back  on  the  discomfited  squire]" 

They  now  drove  under  the  gates 
surmounted  with  Godolphin's  arms ; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  more,  they  were 
within  the  renovated  halls  of  the 
Priory. 

Perhaps  it  was  impossible  for  Con- 
stance to  hare  more  sensibly  touched 
and  flattered  Godolphin  than  by  this 
surprise ;  it  aflfected  him  far  more 
than  the  political  concession  which 
to  her  had  been  so  profound  a  sacri- 
fice ;  for  his  early  poverty  had  pro- 
duced in  him  somewhat  of  that 
ancestral  pride  which  the  poor  only 
can  gracefully  wear;  and  although 
the  tie  between  his  father  and  him- 
self had  not  possessed  much  endear- 
ment, yet  he  had  often,  with  the 
generosity  that  belonged  to  him, 
regretted  that  his  parent  had  not 
survived  to  share  in  his  present  wealth, 
and  to  devote  some  portion  of  it  to 
the  realisation  of  those  wishes  which 
he  had  never  been  permitted  to 
consummate.  Godolphin,  too,  was 
precisely  of  a  nature  to  appreciate  the 
delicacy  of  Constance's  conduct,  and 
to  be  deeply  penetrated  by  the  thought 
that,  while  he  was  following  a  career 
80  separate  from  hers,  she,  iu  the 
midst  of  all  her  ambitious  projects, 
could  pause  to  labour,  unthanked  and 
in  concealment,  for  the  delight  of  this 
hours  gratification  to  him  :  the  deli- 
cacy and  the  forethought  affected  him 
the  more,  because  they  made  not  a 
part  of  the  ordinary  character  of  the 
high  and  absorbed  ambition  of  Con- 
stance. He  did  not  thank  her  much 
by  words,  but  his  looks  betrayed  all 
he  felt,  and  Constance  was  over-paid. 


Although  the  new  Ivortion  of  the 
building  was  necessarily  not  exten 
sive,  yet  each  chamber  was  of  those 
grand  proportions  which  suited  the 
magnificent  taste  of  Godolphin,  and 
harmonised  with  the  ancient  ruins. 
Constanc^e  had  shown  her  tact  by 
leaving  the  ruins  themselves  (which 
it  was  profane  to  touch)  unrestored ; 
but  so  artfully  were  those  connected 
with  the  modern  addition,  and  thence 
with  the  apartments  in  the  cottage, 
which  she  had  not  scrupled  to  re- 
model, that  an  effect  was  produced 
from  the  whole  far  more  splendid  than 
many  Gothic  buildings  of  greater 
extent  and  higher  pretensions  can 
afford.  Godolphin  wandered  delight- 
edly over  the  whole,  charmed  with 
the  taste  and  judgment  which  pre- 
sided over  even  the  nicest  arrange- 
ment. 

"  Why,  where,"  said  he,  struck  with 
the  accurate  antiquity  of  some  of  the 
details,  "'  where  learned  you  all  these 
minutiae  ?  You  are  as  wise  as  Hope 
himself  upon  cornices  and  tables." 

"  I  was  forced  to  leave  these  things 
to  others,"  answered  Constance ;  "  but 
I  took  care  that  they  possessed  the 
necessary  science." 

The  night  was  exceedingly  beau- 
tiful, and  they,  walked  forth  under  the 
summer-moon  among  those  grounds 
in  which  Constance  had  first  seen 
Godolphin.  They  stood  by  the  very 
rivulet  —  they  paused  at  the  very 
spot !  On  the  murmuring  bosom  of 
the  wave  floated  many  a  water- 
flower  ;  and  now  and  then  a  sudden 
splash,  a  sudden  circle  in  the  shallow 
stream,  denoted  the  leap  of  the  river 
tjTant  on  his  prey.  There  was  an  uni- 
versal odour  in  the  soft  air ;  that  deli- 
cate, that  ineffable  fragrance  belonging 
to  those  midsummer  nights  which  the 
rich  English  poetry  might  well  people 
with  Oberon  and  his  fairies ;  the  bat 
wheeled  in  many  a  ring  along  the  air; 
but  the  gentle  light  bathed  all  things,- 
and   robbed  hia  wanderings   of  tho 
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gloomier  associations  that  belong  to 
them ;  and  ever,  and  ever,  the  busy 
moth  darted  to  and  fro  among  the 
flowers,  or  misled  upward  by  the  stars 
whose  beam  allured  it,  wandered,  like 
Desire  after  Happiness,  in  search  of 
that  light  it  might  never  reach.  And 
those  stars  still,  with  their  soft,  un- 
speakable eyes  of  love,  looked  down 
upon  Godolphin  as  of  old,  when,  by 
the  Italian  lake,  he  roved  with  her 
for  whom  he  had  become  the  world 
itself.  JvCo,  not  now,  nor  ever,  could 
he  gaze  upon  those  wan,  mysterious 
orbs,  and  not  feel  the  pang  that  re- 
minded him  of  Lucilla!  Between 
them  and  her  was  an  affinity  which 


bis  imagination  could  not  sever.  All 
whom  we  have  loved  have  something 
in  nature  especially  devoted  to  their 
memory ;  a  peculiar  flower,  a  breath 
of  air,  a  leaf,  a  tone.  What  love  is 
without  some  such  association, 
"Striking  the  electric  chain  wherewith  we're 
bound  ?  " 

But  the  dim,  and  shadowy,  and 
solemn  stars  were  indeed  meet  re- 
membrancers of  Volktman's  wild 
daughter ;  and  so  intimately  was  their 
light  connected  in  Godolphin's  breast, 
with  that  one  image,  that  their  very 
softness  had,  to  his  eyes,  something 
fearful  and  menacing — although  as  in 
sadness,  not  in  anger. 
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JHl   FULL   BENEWAL   OF   lOVE. — HAPPINESS    PRODnCES    FBAr     "  AND   IN   TO-DAT 

ALKEADY    WALKS    TO-MORROW." 


Oh,  First  Love!  well  sang  the  gay 
minstrel  of  France,  that  we  return 
again  and  again  to  thee.  As  the 
earth  returns  to  its  spring,  and  is 
green  once  more,  w-e  go  back  to  the 
life  of  life,  and  forget  the  seasons  that 
have  rolled  between !  Whether  it 
was  —perhaps  so — that  in  the  minds 
of  both  was  a  feeling,  that  their  pre- 
sent state  was  not  fated  to  endure ; 
whether  they  felt,  in  the  deep  calm 
they  enjoyed,  that  the  storm  was 
already  at  hand ;  whether  this  was 
the  truth  I  know  not;  but  certain  it 
is,  that  during  the  short  time  they 
.  emained  ,at  Godolphin  Priory,  pre- 
vious to  their  earthly  separation, 
Constance  and  Godolphin  were  rather 
like  lovers  for  the  first  time  united, 
than  like  those  who  have  dragged  on 
the  chain  for  years.  Their  perfect 
solitude,  the  absence  of  all  intrusion, 
BO  unlike  the  life  they  had  long 
passed,  renewed  all  that  charm,  that 
rapture  in  each  other's  society,  which 


belong  to  the  first  youth  of  love.  True, 
that  this  could  not  have  endured 
long ;  but  Fate  suffered  it  to  endure 
to  the  last  of  that  tether  which  re- 
mained to  their  union.  Constance 
was  not  again  doomed  to  the  severe 
and  grating  shock  which  the  sense  o' 
estrangement  brings  to  a  woman's 
heart;  she  was  sensible  that  Go- 
dolphin was  never  so  entirely,  so 
passionately  her  own,  as  towards 
the  close  of  theii  mortal  con- 
nexion. Everything  around  them 
breathed  of  their  first  love.  This  was 
that  home  of  Godolphin's  to  which, 
from  the  splendid  halls  of  Wendover, 
the  young  soul  of  the  proud  orphan 
had  so  often  and  so  mournfully  flown 
with  a  yearning  and  wistful  interest: 
this  was  that  spot  in  which  he, 
awaking  from  the  fevei  of  the  world, 
had  fed  his  first  dreams  of  lier.  The 
scene,  the  solitude,  was  as  a  bath  to 
their  love :  it  braced,  it  freshened^  it 
revived  its    tone.     They    wandered. 
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they  read,  they  thought  together : 
the  air  of  the  spot  was  an  intoxica- 
tion. The  world  around  and  without 
was  agitated ;  they  felt  it  not :  the 
breakers  of  the  great  deep  died  in 
murmurs  on  their  ear.  Ambition 
lulled  its  voice  to  Constance ;  Godol- 
phin  had  realised  his  visions  of  the 
ideal.  Time  had  dimmed  their  young 
beauty,  but  their  eyes  saw  it  not ; 
they  were  young,  they  were  all  beau- 
tiful, to  each  other. 

And  Constance  hung  on  the  steps 
of  her  lover — still  let  that  name  be 
his !  She  could  not  bear  to  lose  him 
for  a  moment :  a  vague  indistinctness 
of  fear  seized  her  if  she  saw  him  not. 
Again  and  again,  in  the  slumbers 
of  the  night,  she  stretched  forth 
her  arms  to  feel  that  he  was  near; 
all  her  pride,  her  coldness  seemed 
gone,  as  by  a  spell ;  she  loved  as 
the  softest,  the  fondest,  love.  Are 
we,  0  Euler  of  the  future !  im- 
bued with  the  half-felt  spirit  of 
prophecy  as  the  hour  of  evil  ap- 
proaches— the  great,  the  fierce,  the 
irremediable  evil  of  a  life?  In  this 
depth  and  intensity  of  their  renewed 
passion,  was  there  not  something 
preternatural  ]  Did  they  not  tremble 
as  they  loved  ]  They  were  on  a  spot 
to  which  the  dark  waters  were  slowly 
gathering ;  they  clung  to  the  Hour, 
for  Eternity  was  lowering  round. 

It  was  one  evening  that  a  fore- 
boding emotion  of  this  kind  weighed 
heavily  on  Constance.  She  pressed 
Qodolphin's  hand  in  hers,  and  when 
he  returned  the  pressure,  she  threw 
herself  on  his  neck,  and  burst  into 
tears.  Godolphin  was  alarmed ;  he 
covered  her  cheek  with  kisses,  he 
sought  the  cause  of  her  emotion. 

"  There  is  no  cause,"  answered  Cop- 
stance,  recovering  herself,  but  speak- 
ingina  faltering  voice,  "only  I  feel  the 
impossibility  that  this  happiness  can 
last ;   its  excess  makes  me  shudder." 

As  she  spoke,  the  wind  rose  and 
Bwept    mourningly    over    the    lar^e 


leaves  of  the  cheatuat-tree  beneath 
which  they  stood  :  the  serene  stillness 
of  the  evening  seemed  gone ;  an  un- 
quiet and  melancholy  spirit  waa 
loosened  abroad,  nnd  the  (.•hill  of  the 
sudden  change  whi-h  is  so  frequent 
to  our  climate,  came  piercingly  upon 
them.  Godolphin  was  silent  for  some 
moments,  for  the  thought  found  a 
sympathy  in  his  own. 

"  And  is  it  truly  so  1 "  he  said  at 
last ;  "  is  there  really  to  be  no  per- 
manent happiness  for  us  below?  Is 
pain  always  to  tread  the  heels  of 
pleasure?  Are  we  never  to  say  the 
harbour  is  reached,  and  we  are  safe' 
No,  my  Constance,"  he  added,  warm 
ing  into  the  sanguine  vein  that  tra- 
versed even  his  most  desponding 
moods,  "  no !  let  us  not  cherish  this 
dark  belief;  there  is  no  experience 
for  the  future ;  one  hour  lies  to  the 
next :  if  what  has  been  seem  thus 
chequered,  it  is  no  type  of  what  may 
be.  We  have  discovered  in  each 
other  that  world  that  was  long  lost 
to  our  eyes ;  we  cannot  lose  it  again 
death  only  can  separate  us ! " 

"  Ah,  death ! "  said  Constance, 
shuddering. 

"  Do  not  recoil  at  that  word,  my 
Constance,  for  we  are  yet  in  the  noon 
of  life ;  why  bring,  like  the  Egyptian, 
the  spectre  to  the  feast?  And,  after 
all,  if  death  come  while  we  thus  love, 
it  is  better  than  change  and  time — 
better  than  custom  which  palls  — 
better  than  age  which  chills.  Oh  !  " 
continued  Godolphin,  passionately, 
"  oh !  if  this  narrow  shoal  and  sand 
of  time  be  but  a  breathing-spot  in  tlie 
great  heritage  of  immortality,  why 
cheat  ourselves  with  words  so  vague 
as  life  and  death !  What  is  the  dif- 
ference? At  most,  the  entrance  in 
and  the  departure  from  one  scene  in 
our  wide  career.  How  many  scenes 
are  left  to  us !  We  do  but  hasten 
our  journey,  not  close  it.  Let  us  be- 
lieve this,  Constance,  and  cast  from 
us  all  fear  of  our  disunion." 
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As  be  spoke,  Constance's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  his  face,  and  the  deep 
calm  tliat  reigned  there  sank  into 
her  soul,  and  silenced  its  murmurs. 
The  thought  of  futuritj'  is  that  which 
Godolphin  (because  it  is  so  with  all 
idealists)  must  have  revolved  with 
the  most  frequent  fervour;  but  it 
was  a  thought  which  he  so  rarely 


touched  upon,  that  it  was  the  first 
and  only  time  Constance  ever  heard 
it  breathed  from  his  lips. 

They  turned  into  the  house ;  and 
the  mark  is  still  in  that  page  of  the 
volume  which  they  read,  where  the 
melodious  accents  of  Godolphin  died 
upon  the  heart  of  Constance.  Can 
she  ever  turn  to  it  again] 
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They  had  denied  themselves  to  all 
the  visitors  who  had  attacked  the 
Priory ;  but  on  their  first  arrival, 
they  had  deemed  it  necessary  to 
conciliate  their  neighbours  by  con- 
centrating into  one  formal  act  of 
hospitality  all  those  social  courtesies 
which  they  could  not  persujide  them- 
selves to  relinquish  their  solitude  in 
order  singly  to  perform.  Accordingly, 
a  day  had  been  fixed  for  one  grand 
fete  at  the  Priory;  it  was  to  follow 
close  on  the  election,  and  be  con- 
sidered as  in  honour  of  that  event. 
The  evening  for  this  gala  succeeded 
that  which  I  have  recorded  in  the 
last  chapter.  It  was  with  great  re- 
luctance that  they  prepared  them- 
selves to  greet  this  sole  interruption 
of  their  seclusion ;  and  they  laughed, 
although  they  did  not  laugh  cordially, 
at  the  serious  annoyance  which  the 
giving  a  ball  was  for  the  first  time  to 
occasion  to  persons  who  had  been 
giving  balls  for  a  succession  of 
vears. 

The  day  was  remarkably  still  and 
;lose ;  the  sun  had  not  once  pierced 
through  the  dull  atmosphere,  which 
was  charged  with  the  yet  silent  but 
gathering  thunder;  and  as  the  even- 
ing came  on,  the  sullen  tokens  of  an 


approaching  storm  became  more  and 
more  loweringly  pronounced. 

"  We  shall  not,  I  fear,  have  propi- 
tious weather  for  our  festival  to-night," 
said  Godolphin;  "but  after  a  general 
election,  people's  nerves  are  tolerably 
hardened :  what  are  the  petty  fret  and 
tumult  of  nature,  lasting  but  an  hour, 
to  the  angry  and  everlasting  passions 
of  men  ] " 

"  A  profound  deduction  from  a  wet 
night,  dear  Percy,"  said  Constance, 
smiling. 

"  Like  our  friend  C ,"  rejoined 

Godolphin,  in  the  same  vein ;  "  I  can 
philosophise  on  the  putting  on  one's 
gloves,  you  know:"  and  therewith 
their  conversation  flowed  into  a  vein 
singularly  contrasted  with  the  cha- 
racter of  the  coming  events.  Time 
fled  on  as  they  were  thus  engaged 
until  Constance  started  up,  surprised 
at  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  to  attend 
the  duties  of  the  toilette. 

"  Wear  this,  dearest,"  said  Godol- 
phin, taking  a  rose  from  a  flower- 
stand  by  the  window,  "  in  memory  of 
that  ball  at  Wendover  Castle,  which, 
althougii  itself  passed  bitterly  enough 
for  me,  has  yet  left  so  many  happy  re- 
collections." Con-tance  put  the  rose 
into  her  bosom ;  its  leaves  were  then  all 
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ft-esli  and  brilliant — bo  were  her  pros- 
pects for  the  future.  He  kissed  her 
forehead  as  they  parted; — they  parted 
for  the  last  time. 

Godolphin,  left  alone,  turned  to  the 
window,  which,  opening  to  the  ground, 
invited  him  forth  among  the  flowers 
that  studded  the  grass-plots  which 
sloped  away  to  the  dark  and  unwaving 
trees  that  girded  the  lawn.  That 
pause  of  nature  which  precedes  a 
storm  ev(.r  had  a  peculiar  attraction 
to  his  mii.'i :  and  instinctively  he 
sauntered  from  the  house,  wrapped 
in  the  dreaming,  half-developed 
thought  which  belonged  to  his  tem- 
perament, ^leehanically  he  strayed 
on  until  he  found  himself  beside  the 
still  lake  which  the  hollows  of  the 
dismantled  park  embedded.  There 
he  paused,  gazing  unconsciously  on 
the  gloomy  shadows  which  fell  from 
the  arches  of  the  Priory  and  the  tail 
trees  around.  Not  a  ripple  stirred 
the  broad  expanse  of  waters;  the 
birds  had  gone  to  rest ;  no  sound, 
Eave  the  voice  of  the  distant  brook 
that  fed  the  lake  beside  which,  on 
the  first  night  of  his  return  to  his 
ancestral  home,  he  had  wandered  witli 
Constance,  broke  the  universal  silence. 
That  voice. was  never  mute.  All  else 
might  be  dumb ;  but  that  living 
stream,  rushing  through  its  rocky 
bed,  stilled  not  its  repining  music. 
Like  the  soul  of  the  landscape  is  the 
gush  of  a  fresh  stream ;  it  knows  no 
sleep,  no  pause ;  it  works  for  ever — 
the  life,  the  cause  of  life,  to  all  around. 
The  great  frame  of  nature  may  repose, 
but  the  spirit  of  the  waters  rests  not 
for  a  moment.  As  the  soul  of  the 
landscape  is  the  soul  of  man,  in  our 
deepest  slumbers  its  course  glides  on, 
and  works  unsilent,  unslumbering, 
through  its  destined  channel. 

With  slow  step  and  folded  arms 
Godolphin  moved  along.  The  well- 
remembered  scenes  of  his  childhood 
were  all  before  him  ;  the  wdd  verdure 
of  the  fern,  the  broken  ground,  with 


its  thousand  mimic  mounts  and 
valleys,  the  deep  dell  overgrown  with 
matted  shrubs  and  dark  as  a  wizard's 
cave ;  the  remains  of  many  a  stately 
vista,  where  the  tender  green  of  the 
lime  showed  soft,  even  in  that  dusky 
light,  beneath  the  richer  leaves  of 
the  chestnut ;  all  was  familiar  and 
home-breathing  to  his  mind.  Frag- 
ments of  boyish  verse,  forgotten  for 
years,  rose  hauntingly  to  his  remem- 
brance, telling  of  wild  thoughts,  un- 
satisfied dreams,  disappointed  hopes. 
"  But  I  am  happy  at  last,"  said  he 
aloud  ;  "  yes,  happy.  I  have  passed 
that  bridge  of  life  which  divides  us 
from  the  follies  of  youth  ;  and  better 
prospects,  and  nobler  desires,  extend 
before  me.  AVhat  a  world  of  wisdom 
in  that  one  saying  of  RadclyfTe's, 
'  Benevolence  is  the  sole  cure  to 
idealism  ; '  to  live  for  others  draws  us 
from  demandingmiracles  for  ourselves. 
What  duty  as  yet  have  I  fulfilled  1  I 
renounced  ambition  as  unwise,  and 
with  it  I  renounced  wisdom  itself.  I 
lived  for  pleasure — I  lived  the  life  of 
disappointment.  Without  one  vicious 
disposition,  I  have  fallen  into  a  hun- 
dred vices  ;  I  have  never  been  actively 
selfish,  yet  always  selfish.  I  nursed 
high  thoughts — for  what  end]  A 
poet  in  heart,  a  voluptuary  in  life. 
If  mine  own  interest  came  into  clear 
collision  with  that  of  another,  mine  I 
would  have  sacrificed,  but  I  never 
asked  if  the  whole  course  of  my  exist- 
ence was  not  that  of  a  war  with  the 
universal  interest.  Too  thoughtful  to 
be  without  a  leading  principle  in  life, 
the  one  principle  I  adopted  has  been 
one  error.  I  have  tasted  all  that 
imagination  can  give  to  earthly  pos- 
session ;  youth,  health,  liberty,  know- 
ledge, love,  luxury,  pomp.  Woman 
was  my  first  passion, — what  woman 
have  I  wooed  in  vain  1  I  imagined 
that  my  career  hung  upon  Constance's 
breath — Constance  loved  and  refused 
me.  I  attributed  my  errors  to  that 
refusal ;    Constance  became  mine  — 
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how  have  I  retrieved  them'?  A  vague, 
a  dim,  au  unconfessed  remorse  has 
pursued  me  in  the  memory  of  Lucilla ; 
yet,  why  not  have  redeemed  that 
fault  to  her  by  good  to  others'?  What 
is  penitence  not  put  into  action,  but 
the  great  fallacy  in  morals  ]  A  sin  to 
one,  if  irremediable,  can  only  be  com- 
pensated by  a  virtue  to  some  one  else. 
Yet  was  1  to  blame  in  my  conduct  to 
Lucilla?  Why  should  conscience  so 
haunt  me  at  that  name  ?  Did  I  not 
fly  her  ?  Was  it  not  herself  who  com- 
pelled our  union  ?  Did  I  not  cherish, 
respect,  honour,  forbear  with  her, 
more  than  I  have  since  with  my 
wedded  Constance  ?  Did  I  not  resolve 
to  renounce  Constance  herself,  when 
most  loved,  for  Lucilla's  sake  alone  ] 
Who  prevented  that  sacrifice — who 
deserted  me — who  carved  out  her  own 
separate  life? — Lucilla  herself.  No, 
so  far,  my  sin  is  liglit.  But  ought  I 
not  to  have  left  all  things  to  follow 
her,  to  discover  her,  to  force  upon  her 
an  independence  from  want,  or  pos- 
sibly from  crime  '^  Ah,  there  was  my 
sin,  and  the  sin  of  my  nature ;  the 
sin,  too,  of  the  children  of  the  world 
— passive  sin.  I  could  sacrifice  my 
happiness,  but  not  my  indolence ;  I 
was  not  ungenerous,  I  was  inert.  But 
is  it  too  late?  Can  I  not  yet  search, 
discover  her,  and  remove  from  my 
mind  the  anxious  burthen  which  her 
remembrance  imposes  on  it  ?  For,  oh, 
one  thought  of  remorse  linked  with 
the  being  who  has  loved  us,  is  more 
intolerable  to  the  conscience  than  the 
gravest  crime ! " 

Muttering  such  thoughts,  Godol- 
phin  strayed  on  until  the  deepening 
night  suddenly  recalled  his  attention 
to  the  lateness  of  the  hour.  He  turned 
to  the  house,  and  entered  his  own 
apartment.  Several  of  the  guests  had 
already  come.  Godolphin  was  yet 
dressing,  when  a  servant  knocked 
at  the  door  and  presented  him  a 
note. 

"  Lay  it  on  the  table,"  said  he  to 


the  valet ;  "  it  is  probably  some  excuse 
about  the  ball." 

"  Sir,"  said  the  servant,  "  a  lad  has 
just  brought  it  from  S  *  *  *,"  naming 
a  village  about  four  miles  distant ; 
"  and  says  he  is  to  wait  tor  an  answer. 
He  was  ordered  to  ride  as  fast  as 
possible." 

With  some  impatience  Godolphin 
took  up  the  note ;  but  the  moment 
his  eye  rested  on  the  writing,  it  fell 
from  his  hands;  his  cheek,  his  lips, 
grew  as  white  as  death;  his  heart 
seemed  to  refuse  its  functions;  it  was 
literally  as  if  life  stood  still  for  a 
moment,  as  by  the  force  of  a  sudden 
poison.  With  a  strong  effort  he  re- 
covered himself,  tore  open  the  note, 
and  read  as  follows  : — 

"Percy  Godolphin,  the  hour  has 
arrived — once  more  we  shall  meet.  I 
summon  you,  fair  love,  to  that  meeting 
— the  bed  of  death.     Come ! 

"  Lucilla  Volktman." 

"  Don't  alarm  the  countess,"  said 
Godolphin  to  his  servant,  in  a  very 
low,  calm  voice  ;  "  bring  my  horse  to 
the  postern,  and  send  the  bearer  of 
this  note  to  me." 

The  messenger  appeared — a  rough 
country  lad,  of  about  eighteen  or 
twenty. 

"  You  brought  this  note  ]" 

"  I  did,  your  honour." 

"  From  whom  1 " 

"  Why,  a  sort  of  a  strange  lady,  a,8 
is  lying  at  the '  Chequers,'  and  not 
expected  to  live.  She  be  mortal  bad, 
sir,  and  do  run  on  awesome." 

Godolphin  pressed  his  hands  con- 
vulsively together. 

"And  how  long  has  she  been 
there?" 

"  She  only  came  about  two  hours 
since,  sir;  she  came  in  a  chaise,  sir, 
and  was  taken  so  ill,  that  we  sent  for 
the  doctor  directly.  He  says  she 
can't  get  over  the  night." 

Godolphin  walked  to  and  fro,  with- 
out trusting  himself  to  speak,  for 
some  minutes.     The  boy  stood  by  the 
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dooi,  pulling  about  his  hat,  and  won- 
dering, and  staring,  and  thoroughly 
stupid. 

"  Did  she  come  alone  1 " 

"  Eh,  your  honour  ] " 

"  Was  no  one  with  her  1 " 

"  Oh,  yes  !  a  little  nigger  girl :  she 
it  was  sent  me  with  the  letter." 

"  The  horse  is  ready,  sir,"  said  the 
servant ;  "  but  had  you  not  better 
have  the  carriage  brought  out?  It 
looks  very  black ;  it  must  rain  shortly, 
sir ;  and  the  ford  between  this  and 
S  *  *  *  is  dangerous  to  cross  in  so 
dark  a  night." 

"  Peace  !  "  cried  Godolphin,  with 
flashing  eyes,  and  a  low,  con^Tilsive 
laugh.  "Shall  I  "de  to  that  death- 
l)ed  at  my  ease  and  leisure?" 

He  strode  rapidly  down  the  stairs. 


and  reached  the  small  postern  door  : 
it  was  a  part  of  the  old  building  :  one 
of  the  grooms  held  his  impatient 
horse — the  swiftest  in  his  splendid 
stud ;  and  the  dim  but  flaring  light, 
held  by  another  of  the  servitors, 
streamed  against  the  dull  heavens 
and  the  imperfectly  seen  and  frowning 
ruins  of  the  ancient  pile. 

Godolphin,  unconscious  of  all 
around,  and  muttering  to  himself, 
leaped  on  his  steed  :  the  fire  glinted 
from  the  courser's  hoofs ;  and  thus 
the  last  lord  of  that  knightly  race 
bade  farewell  to  his  father's  halls. 
Those  words  which  he  had  muttered, 
and  which  his  favourite  servant  caught 
and  superstitiously  remembered,  were 
the  words  in  Lucilla's  note — "  Tfie 
hour  has  arrived  !  " 
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CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 


A   DREAD    MEETING. THE    STORM. THE    CATASTROPHH. 


Ok  the  humlde  pallet  of  the  village 
inn  lay  the  broken  form  of  the  astro- 
loger's expiring  daughter.  The  sur- 
geon of  the  place  sat  by  the  bedside, 
dismayed  and  terrified,  despite  his 
hardened  vocation,  by  the  wild  words 
and  ghastly  shrieks  that  ever  and 
anon  burst  from  the  lips  of  the  dying 
woman.  The  words  were,  indeed, 
uttered  in  a  foreign  tongue  unfamiliar 
to  the  leech  ;  a  language  not  ordinarily 
suited  to  inspire  terror ;  the  lan- 
guage of  love,  and  poetry,  and  music, 
the  language  of  the  sweet  South.  But, 
uttered  in  that  voice  where  the  pas- 
sions of  the  soul  still  wrestled  against 
the  gathering  weakness  of  the  frame, 
the  soft  syllables  sounded  harsh  and 
fearful ;  and  the  dishevelled  locks  of 
the  sufferer  —  the  wandering  tire  of 
the  sunken  eyes — the  distorted  ges- 
tures of  the  thin,  transparent  arms, 
gave  fierce  effect  to  the  unknown 
words,  and  betrayed  the  dark  strength 
of  the  delirium  which  raged  upon 
her. 

One  wretched  light  on  the  rude 
table  opposite  the  bed  broke  the 
gloom  of  the  mean  chamber ;  and 
across  the  window  flashed  the  first 
lightnings  of  the  storm  about  tobreak. 
By  the  other  side  of  the  bed  sat,  mute, 
watchful,  tearless,  the  Moorish  girl, 
who  was  Lucilla's  sole  attendant — her 
eyes  fixed  on  the  sufferer  with  faith- 
ful, unwearying  love ;  her  ears  listen- 
ing, with  all  the  quick  sense  of  her 
race,  to  catch,  amidst  the  growing 
noises  of  the  storm,  and  the  tread  of 
hurrying  steps  below,  the  expected 
sound  of  the  hoofs  that  should  herald 
(Jodolphin's  approach. 


Suddenly,  as  if  exhausted  by  the 
paroxysm  of  her  disease,  Lucilla's 
voice  sank  into  silence ;  and  she  lay 
so  still,  so  motionless,  that,  but  for  the 
faint  and  wavering  pulse  of  the  hand 
which  the  surgeon  was  now  sufferea 
to  hold,  they  might  have  believed  the 
tortured  spirit  was  already  released. 
This  torpor  lasted  for  some  minutes, 
when,  raising  herself  up,  as  a  bright 
gleam  of  intelligence  stole  over  the 
hollow  cheeks,  Lucilla  put  her  finger 
to  her  lips,  smiled,  and  said,  in  a  low, 
clear  voice,  "  Hark  !  he  comes  !  " 

The  Moor  crept  across  the  chamber, 
and  opening  the  door,  stood  there  in 
a  listening  attitude.  She,  as  j'et, 
heard  not  the  tread  of  the  speeding 
charger; — a  moment,  and  it  smote 
her  ear ;  a  moment  more  it  halted  by 
the  inn-door :  the  snort  of  the  panting 
horse — the  rush  of  steps — Percy  Go- 
dolphin  was  in  the  room — was  by  the 
bedside — the  poor  sufferer  was  in  his 
arms ;  and  softened,  thrilled,  over- 
powered, Lucilla  resigned  herself  to 
that  dear  caress :  she  drank  in  the 
sobs  of  his  choked  voice ;  she  felt 
still,  as  in  happier  days,  burning  into 
her  heart  the  magic  of  his  kisses. 
One  instant  of  youth,  of  love,  of  hope, 
broke  into  that  desolate  and  fearful 
hour,  and  silent  and  scarcely  conscious 
tears  gushed  from  her  aching  eyes, 
and  laved,  as  it  were,  the  burthen  and 
the  agony  from  her  heart. 

The  Moor  traversed  the  room,  and, 
laying  one  hand  on  the  surgeon's 
shoulder,  pointed  to  the  door.  Lucilla 
and  Godolphin  were  alone. 

"  Oh  !  "  said  he,  at  last  finding 
voice,  "is  it  thus — thus   we  meet? 
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fiul  say  not  that  you  are  dying, 
liucilla!  have  mercy,  mercy  upon 
your  betrayer,  your " 

Here  he  could  utter  no  more ;  he 
sank  beside  her,  covering  his  face 
with  his  hands,  and  sobbing  bitterly. 

The  momentary  lucid  interval  for 
Lucilla  had  passed  away  ;  the  maniac 
rapture  returned,  although  in  a  mild 
and  solemn  shape. 

"  Blame  not  yourself,"  said  she, 
earnestly ;  "  the  remorseless  stars  are 
the  sole  betrayers  :  yet,  bright  and 
lovely  as  they  once  seemed  when  they 
assured  me  of  a  bond  between  thee 
and  me,  I  could  not  dream  that  tiieir 
still  and  shining  lore  could  forebode 
such  gloomy  truths.  Ob,  Percy ! 
since  we  parted,  the  earth  has  not 
been  as  the  earth  to  me  :  the  Natural 
has  left  my  life ;  a  weird  and  roving 
spirit  has  entered  my  breast,  and 
filled  my  brain,  and  possessed  my 
thoughts,  and  moved  every  spring  of 
my  existence  :  the  sun  and  the  air, 
the  green  herb,  the  freshness  and 
glory  of  the  world,  have  been  covered 
with  a  mist  in  which  only  dim  shapes 
of  dread  were  shadowed  forth.  But 
thou,  my  love,  on  whose  breast  I  have 
dreamed  such  blessed  dreams,  wert 
not  to  blame.  No  !  the  power  that 
crushes  we  cannot  accuse :  the  heavens 
are  above  the  reach  of  our  reproach ; 
they  smile  upon  our  agony ;  they  bid 
the  seasons  roll  on,  unmoved  and 
unsympathising,  above  our  broken 
hearts.  And  what  has  been  my 
course  since  your  last  kiss  on  these 
dying  lips^  Godolphin," — and  here 
Lucilla  drew  herself  apart  from  him, 
and  writhed,  as  with  some  bitter 
memory, — "  these  lips  have  felt  other 
kisses,  and  these  ears  have  drunk 
unhallowed  sounds,  and  wild  revelry 
and  wilder  passion  have  made  me 
laugh  ovei  the  sepulchre  of  my  soul. 
But  I  am  a  poor  creature  ;  poor,  poor 
— mad,  Percy — mad — they  tell  me 
BO  ! "  Then,  in  the  sudden  changes 
incident  to  her  disease,  Lucilla  con- 


tinued— "I  saw  your  bride.  Percy 
when  you  bore  her  from  Rome,  and 
the  wheels  of  your  bridal  carriage 
swept  over  me,  for  I  flung  myself  in 
their  way ;  but  they  scathed  me  not : 
the  bright  demons  above  ordained 
otherwise,  and  I  wandered  over  the 
world ;  but  you  shall  know  not," 
added  Lucilla,  with  a  laugh  of  dread- 
ful levity,  "  whither  or  with  whom, 
for  we  must  have  concealments,  my 
love,  as  you  will  confess  ;  and  I  strove 
to  forget  you,  and  my  brain  sank  in 
the  effort.  I  felt  my  frame  withering, 
and  they  told  me  my  doom  was  fixed, 
and  I  resolved  to  come  to  England, 
and  look  on  my  iirst  love  once  more 
so  I  came,  and  I  saw  you,  Godolphin  ; 
and  I  knew,  by  the  wrinkles  in  your 
brow,  and  the  musing  thought  in 
your  eye,  that  your  proud  lot  had 
not  brought  you  content.  And  then 
there  came  to  me  a  stately  shape,  and 
I  knew  it  for  her  for  whom  you  had 
deserted  me  :  she  told  me,  as  you 
tell  me,  to  live,  to  forget  the  past. 
Mockery,  mockery !  But  my  heart 
is  proud  as  hers,  Percy,  and  I  would 
not  stoop  to  the  kindness  of  a  tri- 
umphant rival ;  and  I  fled,  what 
matters  it  whither]  But  listen,  Percy, 
listen ;  my  woes  had  made  me  wise  in 
that  science  which  is  not  of  earth,  and 
I  knew  that  you  and  I  must  meet  once 
more,  and  that  that  meeting  would 
be  in  this  hour ;  and  I  counted, 
minute  by  minute,  with  a  savage 
gladness,  the  days  that  were  to  bning 
on  this  interview  and  my  death  ! " 
Then  raising  her  voice  into  a  wild 
shriek — "Beware,  beware,  Percy!  — 
the  rush  of  waters  is  on  my  ear — the 
splash,  the  gurgle  ! — Beware  ! — your 
last  hour,  also,  is  at  hand !" 

From  the  moment  in  which  she 
uttered  these  words,  Lucilla  relapsed 
into  her  former  frantic  paroxysms. 
Shriek  followed  shriek  ;  she  appeared 
to  know  none  ai'ound  her,  not  even 
Godolphin.  With  throes  and  agony 
the  soul  seemed  to  wrench  itself  from 
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the  frame.  The  hours  swept  on — 
midnight  came — clear  and  distinct 
the  voice  of  the  clock  below  reached 
that  chamber. 

"  Hush  ! "  cried  Lucille,  starting. 
"  Hush  ! "  and  just  at  that  moment, 
through  the  window  opposite,  the 
huge  clouds,  breaking  in  one  spot, 
discovered  high  and  far  above  them 
a  solitary  star. 

"  Thine,  thine,  Godolphin  ! "  she 
shrieked  forth,  pointing  to  the  lonely 
orb  ;  "  it  summons  thee  ; — farewell, 
but  not  for  long  ! " 


The  Moor  rushed  forward  with  a 
loud  cry ;  she  placed  her  hand  on 
Lucilla's  bosom ;  the  heart  was  still, 
the  breath  was  gone,  the  fire  had 
vani.-ihed  from  the  ashes :  that  strange, 
unearthly  spirit  was  perhaps  with  the 
stars  for  whose  mysteries  it  had  so 
vainly  yearned. 

Down  fell  the  black  rain  in  tor- 
rents; and  far  from  the  mountains  you 
might  hear  the  rushing  of  the  swollen 
streams,  as  they  poured  into  the 
bosom  of  the  valleys.  The  sullen, 
continued  mass  of  cloud  was  broken, 
and  the  vapours  hurried  fast  and 
louring  over  the  heavens,  leaving 
now  and  then  a  star  to  glitter  forth 
ere  again  "  the  jaws  of  darkness  did 
devour  it  up."  At  the  lower  verge 
of  the  horizon,  the  lightning  flashed 
tierce,  but  at  lingering  intervals;  the 
trees  rocked  and  groaned  beneath  the 
rains  and  storm ;  and,  immediately 
above  the  bowed  head  of  a  solitary 
horseman,  broke  the  thunder  that, 
amidst  the  whirl  of  his  own  emotions, 
he  scarcely  heard. 

Beside  a  stream,  which  the  rains 
had  already  swelled,  was  a  gipsy  en- 
campment; and  as  some  of  the  dusky 
itinerants,  waiting  perhaps  the  return 
'<f  a  part  of  their  band  from  a  pre- 
-ilory  oxcursion,  cowered  over  the 
fliekerirj?  fires  in   their    tent,   they 


perceived  the  horseman  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  stream. 

"  See  to  yon  gentry  cove,"  cried 
one  of  the  band;  "'tis  the  same  we 
saw  in  the  forenight  crossing  the  ford 
above.  He  has  taken  a  short  cut, 
the  buzzard  !  and  will  have  to  go 
round  again  to  the  ford ;  a  precious 
time  to  be  gallivanting  about !" 

"  Pish  !"  said  an  old  hag;  "  I  love 
to  see  the  proud  ones  tasting  the 
bitter  wind  and  rain  as  we  bears 
alway ;  'tis  but  a  mile  longer  round 
to  the  ford.     I  wish  it  was  twenty." 

"  Hallo  ! "  cried  the  first  speaker ; 
"the  fool  takes  to  the  water,  He'll 
be  drowned ;  the  banks  are  too  high 
and  rough  to  land  man  or  horse 
yonder.  Hallo  !"  and  with  that  pain- 
ful sympathy  which  the  hardest  feel 
at  the  imminent  peril  of  another  when 
immediately  subjected  to  their  eyes, 
the  gipsy  ran  forth  into  the  pelting 
storm,  shouting  to  the  traveller  to 
halt.  For  one  moment  Godolpbin's 
steed  still  shrunk  back  from  the 
rushing  tide  :  deep  darkness  was  over 
the  water ;  and  the  horseman  saw  not 
the  height  of  the  opposite  banks. 
The  shout  of  the  gipsy  sounded  to 
his  ear  like  the  cry  of  the  dead  whom 
he  had  left :  he  dashed  his  heels  into 
the  sides  of  the  reluctant  horse,  and 
was  in  the  stream. 

"  Light — light  the  torches!"  cried 
the  gipsy ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the 
banks  were  illumined  with  many  a 
brand  from  the  fire,  which  the  rain  how- 
ever almost  instantly  extinguished ; 
yet,  by  that  momentary  light,  they 
saw  the  noble  animal  breasting  the 
waters,  and  perceived  that  Godolphin, 
discovering  by  the  depth  bis  mistake, 
had  already  turned  the  horse's  head 
in  the  direction  of  the  ford :  they 
could  see  nc  more,  but  they  shouted 
to  Godolphin  to  turn  back  to  the 
place  from  which  he  had  plunged; 
and,  in  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
they  heard,  several  yards  above,  the 
horse    clambering    np    the    ragged 
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banks,  which  there  wore  steep  and 
high,  and  crushing  the  boughs  that 
clothed  the  ascent.  They  thought, 
at  the  same  time,  that  they  distin- 
guished also  the  splash  of  a  heavy 
substance  in  the  waves :  but  they 
fancied  it  some  detached  fragment  of 
earth  or  stone,  and  turned  to  their 
tent,  in  the  belief  that  the  daring 
rider  had  escaped  the  peril  he  had 
so  madly  incurred.  That  night  the 
riderless  steed  of  Godolphin  arrived 
at  the  porch  of  the  Priory,  where 
Constance,  alarmed,  pale,  breathless, 
stood  exposed  to  the  storm,  awaiting 
the  return  of  Godolphin,  or  the 
messengers  she  had  despatched  in 
search  of  him. 

At  daybreak  his  corpse  was  found 
by  the  shallows  of  the  ford  ;  and  the 
mark  of  violence  across  the  temples, 
as  of  some  blow,  led  them  to  guess 
that  in  scaling  the  banks  his  head  , 
had  struck  against  one  of  the  tossing 
boughs  that  overhung  them,  and  the 
blow  had  precipitated  him  into  the 
waters. 

LETTER  FROM  CONSTANCE,  COUNT- 
ESS OF  ERPINGHAM;  TO  »  *  • 
"August,  1832, 
"  I  HATE  read  the  work  you  have  so 
kindly    compiled    from    the    papers 
transmitted  to  your  care,  and  from 
your  own  intimate  knowledge  of  those 
to  whom  they  relate ; — you   have  in 
much  fulfilled  my  wishes  with  singu- 
lar success.     On  the  one  hand,  I  have 
been  anxious  that  a  History  sliould 
be  given  to   the  world,  from  which 
lessons  so  deep  and,  I  firmly  believe, 
salutary,  may  be  generally  deriv*"!  •  | 
on    the    other    hand,   I    have    beer. ' 
anxious  that  it  should  be  clothed  in  [ 
such  disguises,  that  the  names  of  the 
real  actors  in  the  drama  should  be 
for  ever  a  secret.     Both  these  objects 
you  have  attained.     It  is  impossible, 
I  think,  for  any  one  to  read  the  book 
about  to  be  published,  without  being 
impressed  with  the  truth  of  the  moral  \ 


it  is  intended  to  convey,  and  without 
seeing,  by  a  thousand  infallible  signs, 
that  its  spring  and  its  general  course 
have  flowed  from  reality  and  not 
fiction.  Yet  have  you,  by  a  few 
slight  alterations  and  additions,  ma- 
naged, to  eflFect  that  concealment  of 
names  and  persons,  which  is  due  no 
less  to  the  living  than  to  the  memory 
of  the  dead. 

■'■'  So  far  I  thank  you  from  my 
heart :  but  in  one  point  you  have 
utterly  failed.  You  have  done  no 
justice  to  the  noble  character  you 
meant  to  delineate  under  the  name 
of  Godolphin ;  you  have  drawn  his 
likeness  with  a  harsh  and  cruel  pen- 
cil ;  you  have  enlarged  on  the  few 
weaknesses  he  might  have  possessed, 
until  you  have  made  them  the  fore- 
ground of  the  portrait ;  and  his  vivid 
generosity,  his  high  honour,  hife 
brilliant  intellect,  the  extraordinary 
stores  of  his  mind,  you  have  left  in 
shadow.  Oh,  God !  that  for  such  a 
being  such  a  destiny  was  reserved ! 
and  in  the  prime  of  life,  just  when 
his  mind  had  awakened  to  a  sense  of 
its  own  powers  and  their  legitimate 
objects !  What  a  fatal  system  of 
things,  that  could  for  thirty-seven 
years,  have  led  away,  by  the  pursuits 
and  dissipations  of  a  life  suited  but  to 
the  beings,  he  despised,  a  genius  of 
such  an  order,  a  heart  of  such  tender 
'emotions!*  But  on  this  subject  I 
cannot,  cannot  write.  I  must  lay 
down  the  pen :  to-morrow  I  will  try 
and  force  myself  to  resume  it. 

"  Well,  then,  I  say,  you  have  not 
done  justice  to  Aim.  I  beseech  you 
tA  remodel  that  character,  and  atone 


*  The  reader  will  acquit  me  of  the  charge 
of  injustice  to  Godolphin's  character  when 
he  arrives  at  this  sentence;  it  conveys  ex- 
actly the  impresBion  that  my  delineation, 
faitliful  to  truth,  is  intended  to  convey — the 
influences  of  our  actual  world  on  the  ideal 
and  imaginative  order  of  mind,  when  that 
mind  is  without  the  Btiniulus  of  pursiliit 
at  once  practical  and  ennobliuj;. 
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10  the  memory  of  one,  whom  none 
ever  saw  but  to  admire,  or  knew  but 
to  love. 

"Of  me,  —  of  me,  the  vain,  the 
fichemiiig.  tlie  proud,  the  unfeniiuine 
cherisher  of  bitter  thoughts,  of  stem 
designs, — of  uie,  on  the  other  hand, 
how  flattering  is  tlie  picture  you  have 
drawn !  In  that  flattery  ia  my  sure 
disguise ;  therefore,  I  will  not  ask 
you  to  shade  it  into  the  poor  and 
unlovely  truth.  But  while,  with 
agony  and  shame,  I  feel  that  you 
have  rightly  described  that  seeming 
neglectfulness  of  one  no  more,  which 
sprang  from  the  pride  that  believed 
itself  neglected,  you  have  not  said 
enough — no,  not  one  millionth  part 
enough — of  the  real  love  that  I  con- 
stantly bore  to  him  ;  the  only  soft 
and  redeeming  portion  of  my  nature. 
But  who  can  know,  who  can  describe 
what  another  feels'!  Even  I  knew 
not  what  I  felt,  until  death  taught 
it  me. 

"  Since  I  have  read  the  whole  book, 
one  thought  constantly  haunts  me — 
the  strangeness  that  I  should  survive 
his  loss ;  that  the  stuliborn  strings  of 
my  heart  have  not  been  broken  long 
since ;  that  I  live,  and  live,  too, 
amidst  the  world  !  Ay,  but  not  one 
(/the  world;  with  that  consciousness 


I  sustain  myself  in  the  pett'  and 
sterile  career  of  life.  Shut  out  fience- 
forth  and  for  ever,  from  all  the 
tenderer  feelings  that  belong  to  my 
sex ;  without  mother,  husband,  child, 
or  friend ;  unloved  and  unloving,  I 
support  myself  by  the  belief  that  I 
have  done  the  little  suflTered  to  my 
sex  in  expediting  the  great  change 
which  is  advancing  on  the  world ; 
and  I  cheer  myself  by  the  firm 
assurance  that,  sooner  or  later,  » 
time  must  come,  when  those  vast 
disparities  in  life  which  have  been 
fatal,  not  to  myself  alone,  but  to  all 
I  have  admired  and  loved ;  which 
render  the  great  heartless,  and  the 
lowly  servile ;  which  make  genius 
either  an  enemy  to  mankind  or  the 
victim  to  itself;  which  debase  the 
energetic  purpose  ;  which  fritter  away 
the  ennobling  sentiment ;  which  cool 
the  heart  and  fetter  the  capacities, 
and  are  favourable  only  to  the  general 
development  of  the  Mediocre  ami  the 
Lukewarm,  shall,  if  never  utterly  re- 
moved, at  least  be  smoothed  away 
into  more  genial  and  unobstructed 
elements  of  society.  Alas !  it  is  with 
an  aching  eye  that  we  look  abroad 
for  the  only  solace,  the  only  occupa- 
tion of  life, — Solitude  at  home,  and 
Memory  at  our  hearth." 
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CHAPTER  I. 

I    AM   a   native    of   ,    in    the 

United  States  of  America.  ]\Iy  an- 
cestors niiirrated  from  England  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  my  grand- 
father was  not  undistinguished  ia  the 
War  of  Independence.  My  family, 
therefore,  enjoyed  a  somewhat  high 
social  position  in  right  of  hirth ;  and 
being  also  opulent,  they  were  con- 
siutrel  disqualified  for  the  public 
service.  .My  father  once  ran  for 
Congress,  but  was  si;;nally  defeated 
by  his  tailor.  After  tliat  event  he 
interfereil  little  in  politics,  and  lived 
much  in  his  library.  I  was  the  eldest 
of  three  sons,  and  sent  at  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  the  old  country,  partly  to 
complete  my  literary  education, 
partly  to  commence  my  commercial 
training  in  a  mercantile  firm  at 
Liverp  'ol.  My  father  died  shortly 
after  I  was  twenty-one;  and  beiuii' 
lelt  well  off,  and  having  a  taste  for 
travel  and  adventure,  I  resigned,  for 
a  time,  all  pursuit  of  the  almighty 
dollar,  and  became  a  desultory  wan- 
derer over  the  face  of  the  earth. 

In  the  year  18 — ,  happening  to  be 
in  ,  I  was  invited  by  a  profes- 
sional engineer,  with  whom  I  had' 
made     acquaintance,     to     visit     the 

recesses    of   the    mine,    upon 

whicli  he  was  employed. 

The  reader  will  u.  derstand,  ere  he 
close  tliis    narrative,  my    reason  for 


concealing  all  clue  to  the  district  of 
which  I  write,  and  will  perhaps 
thank  me  for  refraining  from  any 
description  that  may  tend  to  its  dis- 
covery. 

Let  me  say,  then,  as  briefly  as 
possible,  that  I  accompanied  the 
engineer  into  the  interior  of  the 
mine,  and  became  so  strangely  fas- 
cinated by  its  gloomy  wondirs,  and 
so  interested  in  my  friend's  explora- 
tions, that  I  prolonged  my  stay  i\ 
the  neighbourhood,  and  descended 
daily,  for  some  weeks,  into  the  vaults 
and  galleries  hollowed  by  nature  and 
art  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth. 
The  engineer  was  persuaded  that  far 
richer  deposits  of  mineral  wealth  t'lan 
had  yet  been  detected,  would  be 
found  in  a  new  shaft  that  had  been 
commenced  under  his  operations.  In 
piercing  this  shaft  we  came  one  day 
upon  a  chasm  jaggeJ  and  seemingly 
charred  at  the  sides,  as  if  burst 
asunder  at  some  distant  period  by 
volcanic  fires.  Down  this  chasm  my 
friend  caused  himself  to  be  lowered 
in  a  "  cage,"  having  first  tested  the 
atmosphere  by  the  safety-lamp.  He 
remained  nearly  an  hour  in  the  abyss. 
When  he  returned  he  was  very  pule, 
and  with  an  anxious,  thou2:htt'i,<;  ex- 
pression of  face,  very  different  from 
its  ordir.ary  character,  which  was 
open,  cheerful,  and  fearless. 

He   said  briefly  that  the    descent 
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appeared  to  him  unsnfe,  and  leading 
to  no  result ;  and,  suspending  further 
operations  in  the  shaft,  we  returned 
to  the  more  familiar  parts  of  the 
mine. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  the  en- 
gineer seemed  preoccupied  by  some 
absorbing  thought.  He  was  nnusually 
taciturn,  and  there  was  a  scared, 
bewildered  look  in  his  eyes,  as  that  of 
a  man  who  has  seen  a  ghost.  At 
niglit,  as  we  two  were  sitting  alone 
in  the  lodging  we  shared  together 
near  the  mouth  of  the  mine,  I  said  to 
my  friend, — 

"  Tell  me  frankly  what  you  saw  in 
that  cliasm :  I  am  sure  it  was  some- 
thing strange  and  terrible.  What- 
ever it  be,  it  has  left  your  mind  iu 
a  state  of  doubt.  In  such  a  case  two 
heads  are  better  than  one.  Confide 
in  me." 

The  engineer  long  endeavoured  to 
evade  my  inquiries ;  but  as,  while  he 
spoke,  he  helped  himself  uncon- 
sciously out  of  the  brandy -flask  to  a 
degree  to  which  he  wiis  vvlioUy  un- 
accustomed, for  he  was  a  very  tem- 
perate man,  his  reserve  gradually 
melted  away.  He  who  would  keep 
himself  to  himself  should  imitate  the 
dumb  animals,  and  drink  water.  At 
last  he  said,  "  I  will  tell  you  all. 
Wlicn  the  cage  stopped,  1  found  my- 
self on  a  ridge  of  rock ;  and  below 
me,  the  chasm,  taking  a  slanting 
direction,  shot  down  to  a  considerable 
depth,  the  darkness  of  which  my 
himp  could  not  have  penetrated. 
But  through  it,  to  my  infinite  sur- 
prise, streamed  upward  a  steady 
brilliant  light.  Could  it  be  any 
volcanic  fire  ;  in  that  case,  surely  I 
should  have  felt  the  heat.  Still,  if 
on  this  there  was  doubt,  it  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  our  common 
safety  to  clear  it  up.  I  examined  the 
sides  of  the  descent,  and  found  that 
I  could  venture  to  trust  myself  to 
the  irref^ular  projections  or  ledges,  at 


least  for  some  way.  I  left  the  cag« 
and  clambered  down.  As  I  drew 
near  and  nearer  to  the  light,  the 
chasm  became  wider,  and  at  last  I 
saw,  to  my  unspeakable  amaze,  a 
broad  level  road  at  the  bottom  of  the 
abyss,  illumined  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach  by  what  seemed  artificial 
gas-lamps  placed  at  regular  intervals, 
as  in  the  thoroughfare  of  a  great 
city ;  and  I  heard  confusedly  at  a 
distance  a  hum  as  of  human  voices. 
I  know,  of  course,  that  no  rival 
miners  are  at  work  in  this  district. 
Whose  could  be  those  voices  ?  What 
human  hands  could  have  levelled  that 
road  and  marshalled  those  lamps  ? 

"  The  superstitious  belief,  common 
to  miners,  that  gnomes  or  fiends 
dwell  within  the  bowels  of  the  earth, 
began  to  seize  me.  I  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  descending  further 
and  braving  the  inhabitants  of  this 
nether  valley.  Nor  indeed  could  I 
have  done  so  without  ropes,  as  from 
the  spot  I  had  reached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  chasm  the  sides  of  the  rock 
sank  down  abrupt,  smooth,  and  sheer. 
I  retraced  my  steps  with  some  diffi- 
culty.    Now  I  have  told  you  all." 

"  You  will  descend  again  ?" 

"  I  ought,  yet  I  feel  as  if  I  durst 
not." 

"  A  trusty  companion  halves  the 
journey  and  doubles  the  courage.  I 
will  go  with  you.  We  will  provide 
ourselves  with  ropes  of  suitable 
length  and  strength — and — pardon 
me — you  must  not  drink  more  to- 
night. Our  hands  and  feet  must  be 
steady  and  firm  to- morrow." 


CHAPTER  IL 

With  the  morning  mj'  friend's 
nerves  were  rebraced,  and  he  was  not 
less  excited  by  curiosity  than  myself. 
Perhaps  more;  for  he  evidently   be- 
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lieved  in  his  own  story,  and  I  felt 
considerable  doubt  of  it :  not  that  he 
would  have  wilfully  told  an  untruth, 
but  that  I  thought  he  must  have 
been  under  one  of  those  hallucinations 
which  seize  on  our  fancy  or  our 
nerves  in  solitary,  uuaccustouied 
places,  and  in  which  we  give  shape 
to  the  formless  and  sound  to  the 
dumb. 

We  selected  six  veteran  miners  to 
watch  our  descent ;  and  as  the  cage 
held  only  one  at  a  time,  the  engineer 
descended  first ;  and  when  he  had 
gained  the  ledge  at  which  he  had 
before  halted,  the  cage  re-arose  for 
me.  I  soon  gained  his  side.  We 
h<id  provided  ourselves  with  a  strong 
coil  of  rope. 

The  light  struck  on  my  sight  as 
it  had  done  the  day  before  on  my 
friend's.  The  hollow  throufrh  which 
it  came  sloped  diagonally  :  it  seemed 
to  me  a  diffused  atmospheric  light, 
not  like  that  from  fire,  but  soft  and 
silvery,  as  from  a  northern  star. 
Quitting  the  cage,  we  descended,  one 
after  the  other,  easily  enough,  owing 
to  the  juts  in  the  side,  till  we  reached 
the  place  at  which  my  friend  had 
previously  halted,  and  which  was  a 
projection  just  spacious  enough  to 
allow  us  to  stand  abreast.  From  this 
spot  the  chasm  widened  rapidly  like 
the  lower  end  of  a  vast  funnel,  and  I 
saw  distinctly  the  valley,  the  road, 
the  lamps  which  my  companion  had 
described.  He  had  exaggerated  no- 
thing. T  heard  the  sounds  he  had 
heard — a  mingled  indescribable  hum 
as  of  voices  and  a  dull  tramp  as  of 
feet.  Straining  my  eye  farther  down, 
I  clearly  beheld  at  a  distance  the  out- 
line of  some  large  building.  It  could 
not  be  mere  natural  rock,  it  was  too 
symmetrical,  with  huge  heavy  Egyp- 
tian-like columns,  and  the  whole 
lighted  as  from  within.  I  had  about 
me  a  small  pocket-telescope,  and  by 
the  aid  of  this  I  could  distinguish, 


near  the  building  I  mention,  two 
forms  which  seemed  human,  though 
I  could  not  be  sure.  At  least  they 
were  living,  for  they  moved,  and 
both  vanished  within  the  building. 
We  now  proceeded  to  attach  the  end 
of  the  rope  we  had  brought  with  us 
to  the  ledge  on  which  we  stood,  by 
the  aid  of  clamps  and  grapjiling- 
hooks,  with  which,  as  well  as  with 
necessary  tools,  we  were  provided. 

We  were  almost  silent  in  our  work. 
Wc  toiled  like  men  afraid  to  speak  to 
each  other.  One  end  of  the  rope 
being  thus  apparently  made  firm  to 
the  ledge,  the  other,  to  which  we 
fastened  a  fragment  of  the  rock, 
rested  on  the  ground  below,  a  dis- 
tance of  some  fifty  feet.  I  was  a 
younger  and  a  more  active  man  than 
my  companion,  and  having  served  on 
board  ship  in  my  boyhood,  this  mode 
of  transit  was  more  familiar  to  me 
than  to  him.  In  a  whisper  I  claimed 
the  precedence,  so  that  when  I  gained 
the  ground  I  might  serve  to  hold  the 
rope  more  steady  for  his  descent.  I 
got  safely  to  the  ground  beneath,  and 
the  engineer  now  began  to  lower  him- 
self. But  he  had  scarcely  accom- 
plished ten  feet  of  the  descent,  when 
the  fastenings,  which  we  had  fancied 
so  secure,  gave  way,  or  rather  the 
rock  itself  proved  treaciierous  and 
crumbled  beneath  the  strain ;  and 
the  unhappy  man  was  precipitated  to 
the  bottom,  falling  just  at  my  feet, 
and  bringing  down  with  his  fall 
splinters  of  the  rock,  one  of  which, 
fortunately  but  a  small  one,  struck 
and  for  the  time  stunned  me.  When 
I  recovered  my  senses  I  saw  my  com- 
panion an  inanimate  mass  beside  me, 
life  utterly  extinct.  While  I  was 
bending  over  bis  corpse  in  grief  and 
horror,  I  heard  close  at  hand  a  strange 
sound  between  a  snort  and  a  hiss ;  and 
turning  instinctively  to  the  quarter 
from  which  it  came,  I  saw  emerging 
from  a  dark  fissure  in  the  rock  a  vast 
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Mild  terrible  liead,  with  open  jaws 
ami  dull,  gliastly,  hungry  eyes — the 
head  of  a  monstrous  reptile  reseni- 
b'ing  that  of  the  crocodile  or  alli- 
gitor,  iiut  infinitely  larger  than  the 
laraest  creature  of  that  kind  I  had 
ever  beheld  in  my  travels.  I  started 
to  my  feet  and  fled  down  the  valley 
at  my  utmost  speed.  I  stopped  at 
last,  ashamed  of  my  panic  and  my 
fliiiht,  and  returned  to  the  spot  on 
which  I  had  left  the  body  of  my 
friend  It  was  gone;  doubtless  the 
monster  had  already  drawn  it  into 
its  den  and  devoured  it.  The  rope 
and  the  grappling-hooks  still  lay 
where  they  had  fallen,  hut  they 
aflTorded  me  no  chance  of  return :  it 
was  impossible  to  re-attach  them  to 
the  rock  above,  and  the  sides  of  the 
rock  were  too  sheer  and  smooth  for 
human  steps  to  clamber.  '  I  was  alone 
in  this  strange  world,  amidst  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  - 


CHAPTER  III. 

Slowly  and  caiitiously  I  went  my 
solitary  way  down  the  lamplit  road 
and  towards  the  large  building  I 
have  described.  The  road  itself 
seemed  like  a  great  '  Alpine  pass, 
skirting  rocky  mountains  of  which 
tlie  one  through  whose  chasms  I  had 
descended  formed  a  link.  Deep  below 
to  the  left  lay  a  vast  valley,  which 
presented  to  my  astonished  eye  the 
unmistakable  evidences  of  art  and 
culture.  There  were  fields  covered 
with  a  strange  vegetation,  similar  to 
none  I  have  seen  above  the  earth ; 
the  colour  of  it  not  green,  but  rather 
of  a  dull  leaden  hue  or  of  a  golden 
red. 

There  were  lakes  and  rivulets  whicli 
seemed  to  have  been  curved  into  arti- 
ficial banks ;  some  of  pure  water, 
wtheis  that  shone  like  pools  of  naph- 


tha. At  my  right  hand,  lavines  and 
defiles  opened  amidst  the  nuks,  with 
pusses  between,  evidently  constructed 
by  art,  and  bordered  by  trees  re- 
sembling, for  the  most  part,  gigantic 
ferns,  with  exquisite  varieties  of  fea- 
thery foliage,  and  stems  like  those  of 
the  palm-tree.  Others  were  more 
like  the  cane-plant,  but  taller,  bear- 
ing large  clusters  of  flowers.  Others, 
again,  had  the  form  of  enormous 
fungi,  with  short  thick  stems  sup- 
porting a  wide  dome-like  roof,  from 
which  either  rose  or  drooped  long 
slender  branches.  The  whole  scene 
behind,  before,  and  beside  me,  far  as 
the  eye  could  reach,  was  brilliant 
with  innumerable  lamps.  The  world 
without  a  sun  was  bright  and  warm 
as  an  Italian  landscape  at  noon,  but 
the  air  less  oppressive,  the  heat  softer. 
Nor  was  the  scene  before  me  void  of 
signs  of  habitation.  I  could  distin- 
guish at  a  distance,  whether  on  the 
banks  of  lake  or  rivulet,  or  half-way 
upon  eminences,  embedded  amidst  the 
vegetation,  buildings  that  must  surely 
be  the  homes  of  men.  I  could  even 
discover,  though  far  off,  forms  that 
appeared  to  me  human  moving  amidst 
the  landscape  As  I  paused  to  gaze, 
I  saw  to  the  right,  gliding  quickly 
through  the  air,  what  appeared  a 
small  boat,  impelled  by  sails  shaped 
like  wings.-  It  soon  passed  out  of 
sight,  descending  amidst  the  shades 
of  a  forest.  Right  above  me  there 
was  no  sky,  but  only  a  cavernous 
roof.  This  roof  grew  higher  and 
higher  at  the  distance  of  the  land- 
scapes beyond,  till  it  became  imper- 
ceptible, as  an  atmosphere  of  haze 
formed  itself  beneath. 

Continuing  my  walk,  I  started, — 
from  a  bush  that  resembled  a  great 
tangle  of  seaweeds,  interspersed  with 
fern-like  shrubs  and  plants  of  large 
leafage  shaped  like  that  of  the  aloe 
or  prickly  pear, — a  curious  animal 
about  the  size  and  shape  of  a  de«r 
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But  as,   after  bonmling  away  a  few 
I  :i(V-,   !t  tuiMc'd  roiuKi  and  g  zed  at 
me    i.(jui>it  veiy,  1    perceived  that  it  i 
was  nut  like  any  species  of  deer  now  , 
exL.itit  above  the  earth,  but  it  brought  i 
iiisi  iii'ly  to  my  recollection  a  plaster 
cast  1  had  seen  in  some  museum  of  a  j 
variety  of  the  elk  stair,  said  to  have ! 
exif^ted    before    the     Deluge.       Tlie  | 
creature   seemed   tame  enough,  and,  j 
after  inspecting  me  a  momiMii  df  two,  I 
btgiin  to  graze  on  the  singular  herbage 
around  undisuiayed  and  careless. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

I  NOW  came  in  full  sight  of  the 
buililing.  Yes,  it  had  betn  made  by 
hands,  and  hollowed  partly  out  of  a 
great  reck.  I  should  have  supposed 
it  at  the  first  ghmce  to  have  been  of 
the  earliest  form  of  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture. It  was  fronted  by  huge 
columns,  tapering  upward  from 
massive  plinths,  and  with  capitals 
that,  as  I  came  nearer,  I  perceived  to 
be  more  ornamental  and  more  fantas- 
tically gracelul  than  Egyptian  archi- 
tecture allows.  As  tlie  Corinthian 
capital  mimics  the  leaf  of  the  acanthus, 
so  the  capitals  of  these  columns 
imitated  the  foliage  of  the  vege- 
tation neighbouring  them,  some  aloe- 
like, some  fern-like.  And  now  there 
came  out  of  this  building  a  form — 
human  ; — was  it  human  ?  It  stood 
on  tlie  broad  way  and  looked  around, 
beheld  me  and  appioached.  It  came 
within  a  few  yards  of  me,  and  at  the 
sight  and  presence  of  it  an  inde- 
scribable awe  and  tremor  seized  me, 
rooting  my  feet  to  the  ground.  It 
reminded  me  of  symbolical  images  of 
Genius  or  Demon  that  are  seen  on 
Etruscan  vases  or  limned  on  the  walls 
of  Eastern  sepulchres — images  that 
borrow  the  outlines  of  man,  and  are 
yet  of  another  race      It  was  tall,  not 


gig  intic,  but  ti.'l  as  the  tallest  men 
beloiv  tlie  heiglit  of  giants. 

Its  chief  covering  seemed  to  me  to 
be  composed  of  large  wings  folded 
over  its  breast  and  reaching  to  its 
knees;  the  rest  of  its  attire  «as 
composed  of  an  under  tunic  and 
leggings  of  some  thin  tibrous  material, 
it  wore  on  its  head  a  kind  of  tiara 
tliat  siione  with  jewels,  and  carried  in 
its  right  hand  a  slender  slafl  of  bright 
metal  like  polished  steel.  But  the 
face  !  it  was  that  which  inspired  my 
awe  and  my  terror.  It  was  the  face 
of  man,  but  yet  of  a  type  of  man  dis- 
tinct from  our  own  extant  races. 
The  nearest  approach  to  it  in  outline 
and  expression  is  the  face  of  the 
sculptured  sphinx — so  regular  m  its 
calm,  intellectual,  mysterious  beauty. 
Its  colour  was  peculiar,  more  like  that 
ol  tlie  red  man  than  any  other  variety 
of  our  sjiecies,  and  yet  dillerent  from 
it — a  richer  and  a  softer  hue,  with 
large  black  eyes,  deep  and  brilliant, 
and  broas  arched  as  a  semicircle. 
The  face  was  beardless ;  but  a  name- 
less something  in  the  aspect,  tranquil 
though  the  expression,  and  beauteous 
though  the  features,  roused  that 
instinct  of  danger  which  the  sight  of 
a  tiger  or  serpent  arouses.  I  felt 
that  this  manlike  image  was  endowed 
with  forces  inimical  to  man.  As  it 
drew  near,  a  cold  shudder  came  over 
me.  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  covered 
my  face  with  my  hands. 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  VOICE  accosted  me — a  very  quiet 
and  very  musical  key  of  voice — in  a 
language  of  which  I  could  not  under- 
stand a  word,  but  it  served  to  dispel 
my  fear.  I  uncovered  my  face  and 
looked  up.  The  stranger  (I  could 
scarcely  bring  myselt  to  call  liim  man) 
surveyed  me  with  an  eye  that  seemed 
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to  read  to  the  very  depths  of  my  heart. 
He  tlien  phiccd  his  left  hand  on  my 
forehead,  and  with  the  staff  in  his 
right  gently  touched  my  shoulder. 
The  effect  of  this  douhle  contact  was 
magical.  In  place  of  my  former 
terror  there  passed  into  me  a  sense  of 
contentment,  of  joy,  of  confidence  in 
myself  and  in  the  being  before  me. 
I  rose  and  spoke  in  my  own  language. 
He  listened  to  me  with  apparent 
attention,  but  with  a  slight  surprise 
in  his  looks;  and  shook  his  head,  as 
if  to  signify  that  I  was  not  understood. 
He  then  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
led  me  in  silence  to  the  building. 
The  entrance  was  open — indeed  there 
was  no  door  to  it.  We  entered  an 
immense  hall,  lighted  by  the  same 
kind  of  lustre  as  in  the  scene  without, 
but  diffusing  a  fragrant  odour.  The 
floor  was  in  large  tesselated  blocks  of 
precious  metals,  and  partly  covered 
with  a  sort  of  mutlike  carpeting.  A 
strain  of  low  music,  above  and  around, 
nndulated  as  if  from  invisible  instru- 
ments, seeming  to  belong  naturally  to 
the  place,  just  as  the  sound  of  mur- 
muring waters  belongs  to  a  rocky 
landscape,  or  the  warble  of  birds  to 
vernal  groves. 

A  figure,  in  a  simpler  garb  than 
that  of  my  guide,  but  of  similar 
fashion,  was  standing  motionless  near 
the  threshold.  My  guide  touched  it 
twice  with  his  staff,  and  it  put  itself 
into  a  rapid  and  gliding  movement, 
skimming  noiselessly  over  the  floor. 
Gazing  on  it,  I  then  saw  that  it  was 
no  living  form,  but  a  mechanical 
automaton.  It  might  be  two  minutes 
after  it  vanished  through  a  doorless 
opening,  half  screened  by  curtains  at 
tlie  other  end  of  the  hall,  when 
through  the  same  opening  advanced 
a  boy  of  about  twelve  years  old,  with 
features  closely  resembling  those  of 
my  guide,  so  that  they  seemed  to  me 
evidently  son  and  father.  On  seeing 
me  the  child  uttered  a  cry,  and  lifted 


a  staff  like  that  borne  by  my  guide, 
as  if  in  menace.  At  a  woi  d  from  the 
elder  he  dropped  it.  The  two  then 
conversed  for  some  moments,  examin- 
ing me  while  they  spoke.  The  child 
touched  my  garments,  and  stroked 
my  face  with  evident  curiosity,  utter- 
ing a  sound  like  a  laugh,  but  with  an 
hilarity  more  subdued  tlian  the  mirth 
of  om-  laughter.  Presently  the  roof 
of  the  hall  opened,  and  a  platform 
descended,  seemingly  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  as  the  "  lifts"  used 
in  hotels  and  warehouses  for  mount- 
ing from  one  storey  to  another. 

The  stranger  placed  himself  and  the 
child  on  the  platform,  and  motioned 
to  me  to  do  the  same,  which  1  did. 
We  ascended  quickly  and  safely,  and 
alighted  in  the  midst  of  a  corridor 
with  doorways  on  either  side. 

Through  one  of  these  doorways  I 
was  conducted  into  a  chamber  fitted 
up  with  an  Oriental  splendour;  the 
walls  were  tesselated  with  spars,  and 
metals,  and  uncut  jewels ;  cushions 
and  divans  abounded;  apertures  as 
for  windows,  but  unglazed,  were  made 
in  the  cliamber,  opening  to  the  floor ; 
and  as  I  passed  along  I  observed  that 
these  openings  led  into  spacious 
balconies,  and  commanded  views  of 
the  illumined  landscape  without.  In 
cages  suspended  from  the  ceiling 
there  were  birds  of  strange  form  and 
bright  plumage,  which  at  our  entrance 
set  up  a  chorus  of  song,  modulated 
into  tune  as  is  that  of  our  piping 
bullfinches.  A  delicious  firagrance, 
from  censers  of  gold  elaborately 
sculptured,  filled  the  air.  Several 
automata,  like  the  one  I  had  seen, 
stood  dumb  and  motionless  by  the 
walls.  The  stranger  placed  me  be- 
side him  on  a  divan,  and  again  spoke 
to  me,  and  again  I  spoke,  but  with- 
out the  least  advance  towards  under- 
standing each  other. 

But  now  I  began  to  feel  the  effects 
of  the   blow    I    received   from   the 
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splinters   of    the   falling   rock    more 
acutely  than  I  had  done  at  first. 

There  CJime  over  me  a  sense  of 
sickly  faintuess,  accompanied  with 
acute,  lancinating  pains  in  the  head 
and  neck.  I  sank  back  on  the  seat, 
and  strove  in  vain  to  stifle  a  groan. 
On  tliis  the  child,  who  had  hitherto 
seemed  to  eye  me  with  distrust  or 
dislike,  knelt  by  my  side  to  support 
me  ;  taking  one  of  my  hands  in  both 
his  own,  he  approached  his  lips  to  my 
forehead,  breathing  on  it  suttly.  In 
a  few  moments  my  pain  ceased;  a 
drowsy,  happy  calm  crept  over  mej 
I  fell  asleep. 

How  long  I  remained  in  this  state 
I  know  not,  but  wlien  I  woke  I  felt 
perfectly  restored.  My  eyes  opened 
upon  a  group  of  silent  forms,  seated 
around  me  in  the  gravity  and  quietude 
of  Orientals — all  more  or  less  like  the 
first  stranger ;  the  same  mantling 
wings,  the  same  fashion  of  garment, 
the  same  sphinx-like  faces,  with  the 
deep  dark  eyes  and  red  man's  colour; 
above  all,  the  same  type  of  race — 
race  akin  to  man's,  but  infinitely 
stronger  of  form  and  grander  of 
aspect,  and  Inspiring  the  same  un- 
utterable feeling  of  dread.  Yet  each 
countenance  was  mild  and  tranquil, 
and  even  kindly  in  its  expression. 
And  strangely  enough,  it  seemed  to 
uie  that  in  this  very  calm  and  be- 
nignity consisted  the  secret  of  the 
dread  which  the  countenances  inspired. 
They  seemed  as  void  of  the  lines  and 
shadows  which  care  and  sorrow,  and 
passion  and  sin,  leave  upon  the  faces 
of  men,  as  are  the  faces  of  sculptured 
gods,  or  as,  in  the  eyes  of  Christian 
mourners,  seem  the  peaceful  brows  of 
the  dead. 

I  felt  a  warm  hand  on  my  shoulder ; 
it  was  the  child's.  In  his  eyes  there 
was  a  sort  of  lofty  pity  and  tender- 
ness, such  as  that  with  which  we  mav 
gaze  on  some  suffering  bird  or  butter- 
fly.     I  shrank  from  that  touch — 1 


shrank  from  that  eye.  I  was  vaguely 
impressed  with  a  belief  that,  had  he 
so  pleased,  that  child  could  have  killed 
me  as  ejisily  as  a  man  can  kill  a  bird 
or  a  butterfly.  The  child  seemed 
pained  at  my  repugnance,  quitted 
me  and  placed  himself  beside  one  of 
j  the  windows.  The  others  continued 
to  converse  with  each  other  in  a  low 
!  tone,  and  by  their  glances  towards  me 
'  I  could  perceive  that  I  was  the  object 
I  of  their  conversation.  One  in  especial 
seemed  to  be  urging  some  proposal 
aflecting  me  on  the  being  whom  I 
had  first  met,  and  this  last  by  his 
gesture  seemed  about  to  asseut  to  it, 
when  the  child  suddenly  quitted  his 
post  by  the  window,  placed  himself 
between  me  and  the  other  forms,  as 
if  in  protection,  and  spoke  quickly 
and  eagerly.  By  some  intuition  or 
instinct  I  felt  that  the  child  I  had 
before  so  dreaded  was  pleading  in  my 
behalf.  Ere  he  had  ceased  another 
stranger  entered  the  room.  He  ap- 
peared older  than  the  rest,  though  not 
old;  his  countenance,  less  smoothly 
serene  than  theirs,  though  equally 
regular  in  its  features,  seemed  to  me 
to  have  more  the  touch  of  a  humanity 
.ikin  to  my  own.  He  listened  quietly 
to  the  words  addressed  to  him,  first 
by  my  guide,  next  by  two  others  of 
the  group,  and  lastly  by  the  child ; 
then  turned  towards  myself,  and  ad- 
dressed me,  not  by  words,  but  by 
signs  and  gestures.  These  I  fancied 
that  I  perfectly  understood,  and  I  was 
not  mistaken.  I  comprehended  that 
he  inquired  whence  I  came.  I  ex- 
tended my  arm  and  pointed  towards 
the  road  which  had  led  me  from  the 
chasm  in  the  rock ;  then  an  idea 
seized  me.  I  drew  forth  my  pocket- 
book  and  sketched  on  one  of  its  blank 
leaves  a  rough  design  of  the  ledge  of 
the  rock,  the  rope,  myself  clinging  to 
it ;  then  of  the  cavernous  rock  belo.v, 
the  head  of  the  reptile,  the  lifeless 
form  of  my  friend.   I  gave  this  primi- 
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five  kind  of  hieroglypli  to  tuy  interro- 
gator, who,  after  inspecting  it  gravely, 
handed  it  to  his  next  neighbour, 
and  it  thus  passed  round  the  group. 
Tlie  being  I  had  at  first  encountered 
then  said  a  few  words,  and  tlie  cliiid, 
who  approached  and  looked  at  my 
drawing,  nodded  as  if  he  compre- 
hended its  purport,  and  returning  to 
the  window,  expanded  the  wings  at- 
tached to  his  form,  shook  them  once 
or  twice,  and  then  launched  himself 
into  space  without.  I  started  up  in 
amaze  and  hastened  to  the  window. 
The  child  was  already  in  the  air, 
buoyed  on  his  wings,  which  he  did 
not  flap  to  and  fro  as  a  bird  does, 
but  which  were  elevated  over  his 
head,  and  seemed  to  bear  him  steadily 
aloft  without  effort  of  his  own.  His 
flight  seemed  as  swift  as  any  eagle's  ; 
and  I  observed  that  it  was  towards 
the  rofk  whence  I  had  descended,  of 
which  the  outline  loomed  visible  in 
the  brilliant  atmosphere.  In  a  very 
few  minutes  he  returned,  skimming 
tluough  the  opening  from  which  he 
had  gone,  and  dropping  on  the  floor 
the  rope  and  grappling  hooks  I  had 
left  at  the  descent  from  the  chasm. 
Some  words  in  a  low  tone  passed  be- 
tween the  beings  present :  one  of  the 
group  touched  an  automaton,  whicli 
started  forward  and  glided  from  the 
room;  then  the  last  comer,  who  had 
addressed  me  by  gestures,  rose,  took 
me  by  the  hand,  and  led  me  into  the 
corridor.  Tliere  the  platform  by 
which  I  had  mounted  awaited  us ; 
we  placed  ourselves  on  it  and  were 
lowered  into  the  hall  below.  My  neu 
companion,  still  holding  me  by  the 
hand,  conducted  me  from  the  build- 
ing into  a  street  (so  to  sperk)  that 
stietclied beyond  it,  with  buildings  on 
either  side;  separated  from  each  otlier 
by  gardens  britrht  with  rich-coloure(i 
vegetation  and  strange  flowers.  Inter- 
spersed amidst  tiiese  gardens,  whicli 
were  divided  from  each  other  by  Ioa 


walls,  or  walking  slowly  along  the 
road,  were  many  forms  similar  to 
those  I  had  already  seen.  Some  of 
the  passers-by,  on  observing  me,  ap- 
proached my  guide,  evidently  by  their 
tones,  looks,  and  gestures  addressing 
to  him  inquiries  about  myself.  In  a 
few  moments  a  crowd  collected  round 
us,  examining  me  with  great  interest, 
as  if  I  were  some  rare  wild  animal. 
Yet  even  in  gratifying  their  curiosity 
they  preserved  a  grave  and  courteous 
demeanour;  and  after  a  few  words 
from  my  guide,  who  seemed  to  me  to 
deprecate  obstruction  in  our  road,  they 
fell  back  with  a  stately  inclination  of 
head,  and  resumed  their  own  way 
with  tranquil  indifi'erence.  Midway 
in  this  thoroughfare  we  stopped  at  a 
building  that  differed  fi'om  tliose  we 
liad  hitherto  passed,  inasmuch  as  it 
formed  three  sides  of  a  vast  court,  at 
the  angles  of  which  were  lofty  pyra- 
midal towers;  in  the  open  space  be- 
tween the  sides  was  a  circular  fountain 
of  colossal  dimensions,'  and  throwing 
up  a  dazzling  spray  of  what  seemed 
to  me  fire.  We  entered  the  building 
through  an  open  doorway  and  came 
into  an  enormous  hall,  in  which  were 
several  groups  of  children,  all  ap- 
])arently  employed  in  work  as  at 
some  great  factory.  There  was  a 
huge  engine  in  the  wall  v.'hich  was  in 
full  play,  with  wheels  and  cylinders, 
and  resembling  our  own  steam- 
engines,  except  that  it  was  richly 
ornamented  with  precious  stones  and 
metals,  and  appeared  to  emit  a  uale 
phosphorescent  atmosphere  of  shifting 
light.  Many  of  the  children  were  at 
some  mysterious  work  on  this  ma- 
chinery, others  were  seated  before 
tables.  I  was  not  allowed  to  linger 
long  enough  to  examine  into  the 
nature  of  their  employment.  Not 
one  young  voice  was  heard — not  one 
young  face  turned  to  gaze  on  us. 
They  were  all  still  and  indifferent  iis 
ui  ly  be  ghosts,  through  the   midst  of 
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which  pass  unnoticed  the  forms  of  the 
hviiis:. 

Q.uittiiiff  this  hall,  my  guide  letl 
me  through  a  gallery  richly  painted 
in  compartments,  with  a  barbaric 
mixture  of  gold  in  the  colours,  like 
pictures  by  Louis  Crairach.  The  sub- 
jects described  on  these  walls  appeared 
to  my  glance  as  intended  to  illustrate 
events  in  the  history  of  the  race 
amidst  whicli  I  was  a(in)itted.  In  all 
tliere  were  figures,  most  of  them  like 
the  manlike  cre:itures  I  had  seen, 
but  not  all  in  the  same  fashion  of 
garb,  nor  all  with  wings.  There  were 
also  the  effigies  of  various  animals  and 
birds  wholly  strange  to  me,  with 
backgrounds  depicting  landscapes  or 
buildings.  So  far  as  my  imperfect 
knowledge  of  the  pictorial  art  would 
allow  me  to  form  an  opinion,  these 
paintings  seemed  very  accurate  in 
design  and  very  rich  in  colouring, 
showing  a  perfect  knowledge  of  per- 
spective, but  their  details  not  arranged 
according  to  the  rules  of  composition 
acknowledged  by  our  artists — want- 
insr,  as  it  were,  a  centre;  so  that  the 
effect  was  vague,  scattered,  confused, 
bewildering — they  were  like  heteroge- 
neous fragments  of  a  dream  of  art. 

We  now  came  into  a  room  of  mo- 
derate size,  in  which  was  assembled 
what  I  afterwards  knew  to  be  the 
family  of  my  guide,  seated  at  a  table 
spread  as  for  repast.  The  tbrms  thus 
grouped  were  tliose  of  my  guide's 
wife,  his  daughter,  and  two  sons.  I 
recognised  at  once  the  difference  be- 
tween the  two  sexes,  thongli  the  two 
females  were  of  taller  stature  and 
ampler  proportions  than  the  males ; 
and  their  countenances,  if  still  more 
symmetrical  in  outline  and  contour, 
were  devoid  of  the  softness  and 
timidity  of  expression  which  give 
charm  to  the  face  of  woman  as  seen 
on  the  earth  above.  The  wife  wore 
no  wings,  the  datighter  wore  wings 
longer  than  those  of  the  males, 


My  guide  uttered  a  few  words,  on 
which  all  the  persons  seated  rose,  and 
with  that  peculiar  mildness  of  look 
and  manner  which  I  have  before 
noticed,  and  which  is,  in  truth,  the 
common  attribute  of  this  formidable 
race,  they  saluted  me  according  to 
their  fashion,  wliich  consists  in  laying 
the  right  iiand  very  gently  on  the 
head  and  uttering  a  soft  sibilant 
monosyllable  —  S.Si,  equivalent  to 
"  Welcome." 

The  mistress  of  the  house  then 
seated  me  beside  her,  and  heaped  a 
golden  platter  before  me  from  one  of 
tiie  dishes. 

While  I  ate  (and  thougli  the  viands 
were  new  to  me,  I  marvelled  more 
at  the  delicacy  than  the  strangeness 
of  their  flavour),  my  companions  con- 
versed quietly,  and,  so  far  as  I  could 
detect,  witli  polite  avoidance  of  any 
direct  reference  to  myself,  or  any 
obtrusive  scrutiny  of  my  appearance. 
Yet  I  was  the  first  creature  of  tliat 
variety  of  the  human  race  to  which  I 
belong  that  they  had  ever  beiield, 
and  was  consequently  regarded  by 
them  as  a  most  cui-ious  and  abnormal 
phenomenon.  But  all  rudeness  is 
unknown  to  this  people,  and  the 
youngest  child  is  taught  to  despise 
any  vehement  emotional  demonstra- 
tion. When  the  meal  was-euded,  my 
guide  again  took  me  by  the  hand, 
and,  reentering  the  gallery,  touched 
:i  metallic  plate  inscribed  with  strange 
figures,  and  which  I  rightly  conjec- 
tured to  be  of  the  nature  of  our  tele- 
graphs. A  platform  descended,  but 
this  time  we  mounted  to  a  much 
greater  height  than  in  the  former 
building,  and  found  ourselves  in  a 
room  of  moderate  dimensions,  and 
which  in  its  general  character  had 
much  that  might  be  familiar  to  the 
associations  of  a  visitor  from  the 
upper  world.  There  were  shelves  on 
the  wall  containing  what  appeared  to 
be  books,  and  indeed  were  so ;  mostly 
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very  small,  lite  our  diamond  duo- 
decimos, shaped  in  the  fashion  of  our 
\  olumes,  and  bound  in  fine  sheets  of 
metal.  There  were  several  curious- 
lookiug  pieces  of  mechanism  scattered 
about,  apparently  models,  such  as 
might  be  seen  in  the  study  of  any 
professional  mechanician.  Four  auto- 
mata (mecliauical  contrivances  which, 
\\ith  these  people,  answer  the  ordi- 
nary purposes  of  domestic  service) 
stood  phantom-like  at  each  angle  in 
the  wall.  In  a  recess  was  a  low 
couch,  or  bed  with  pillows.  A  win- 
dow, with  curtains  of  some  fibrous 
material  drawn  aside,  opened  upon  a 
large  balcony.  My  host  stepped  out 
into  the  balcony;  I  followed  him. 
We  were  on  the  uppermost  storey  of 
one  of  the  angular  pyramids ;  the  view 
beyond  was  of  a  wild  and  solemn 
beauty  impossible  to  describe, — the 
vast  ranges  of  precipitous  rock  which 
formed  tlie  distant  background,  the 
intermediate  valleys  of  mystic  many- 
coloured  herbage,  the  flash  of  waters, 
many  of  them  like  streams  of  roseate 
flame,  the  serene  lustre  dill'used  over 
all  by  myriads  of  lamps,  combined  to 
form  a  whole  of  which  no  words  of 
mine  can  convey  adequate  description ; 
60  splendid  was  it,  yet  so  sombre ;  so 
lovely,  yet  so  awful. 

But  my  attention  was  soon  diverted 
from  these  nether  landscapes.  Sud- 
denly there  arose,  as  from  the  streets 
below,  a  burst  of  joyous  music ;  then 
a  winged  form  soared  into  the  space ; 
another,  as  in  chase  of  the  first, 
another  and  another;  others  after 
others,  till  the  crowd  grew  thick  and 
the  number  countless.  But  how  de- 
scribe the  fantastic  grace  of  these 
forms  in  their  undulating  movements ! 
They  appeared  engaged  in  some  sport 
or  amusement;  now  forming  into  oppo- 
site squadrons;  now  scattei-ing;  now 
each  group  threading  the  other,  soar- 
ing, descending,  interweaving,  sever- 
ing';  all   in  measured   time   to   the 


music  below,  as  if  in  tlie  dance  of  the 
fabled  Peri. 

I  turned  my  gaze  on  my  host  in  a 
feverish  wonder.  I  ventured  to  place 
my  hand  on  the  large  wings  that  lay 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  in  doing  so 
a  slight  shock  as  of  electricity  passed 
through  me.  I  recoiled  in  fear ;  my 
host  smiled,  and,  as  if  courteously  to 
gratify  my  curiosity,  slowly  expanded 
his  pinions.  I  observed  that  his  gar- 
ment beneath  then  became  dilated  as 
a  bladder  that  fills  with  air.  The 
arms  seemed  to  slide  into  the  wings, 
and  in  another  moment  he  had 
launched  himself  into  the  luminous 
atmosphere,  and  hovered  there,  still, 
and  with  outspread  wings,  as  an  eagle 
that  basks  in  the  sun.  Then,  rapidly 
as  an  eagle  swoops,  he  rushed  down- 
wards into  the  midst  of  one  of  the 
groups,  skimming  through  the  midst, 
and  as  suddenly  again  soaring  aloft. 
Thereon,  three  forms,  in  one  of  which 
I  thought  to  recognise  my  host's 
daughter,  detached  themselves  from 
the  rest,  and  followed  him  as  a  bird 
sportively  follows  a  bird.  My  eyes, 
dazzled  with  the  lights  and  bewil- 
dered by  the  throngs,  ceased  to  dis- 
tinguish the  gyrations  and  evolutions 
of  these  winged  playmate?,  till  pre- 
sently my  host  re-emerged  from  the 
crowd  and  alighted  at  my  side. 

The  strangeness  of  all  I  had  seen 
began  now  to  operate  fast  on  my 
senses;  my  mind  itself  began  to  wan- 
der. Though  not  inclined  to  be 
superstitious,  nor  hitherto  believing 
that  man  could  be  brought  into  bodily 
communication  with  demons,  I  felt 
the  terror  and  the  wild  excitement 
with  which,  in  the  Gothic  ages,  a 
traveller  might  have  persuaded  him- 
self that  he  witnessed  a  sahhat  of 
fiends  and  witches.  I  have  a  vague 
recollection  of  having  attempted  with 
vehement  gesticulation,  and  forms  of 
exorcism,  and  loud  incoherent  words, 
to  repel  my  courteous  and  indulgent 
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host ;  of  his  mild  endeavours  to  calm 
and  soothe  me;  of  his  intelligent  con- 
jecture tliat  my  fright  mid  bewilder- 
ment were  occasioned  by  the  diiference 
of  form  and  movement  between  us 
which  the  wings  that  had  excited  my 
marvelling  curiosity  had,  in  exercise, 
made  still  more  strongly  perceptible ; 
of  the  ^rentie  smile  with  which  he 
had  sought  to  dispel  my  alarm  by 
dropping  the  wings  to  the  ground, 
and  endeavouring  to  show  me  that 
they  were  but  a  mechanic-.il  con- 
trivance. That  sudden  transformation 
did  but  increase  my  horror;  and  as 
extreme  fright  often  shows  itself  by 
extreme  daring,  T  sprang  at  his  throat 
like  a  wild  beast.  On  an  instant  I 
was  felled  to  the  ground  as  by  an 
electric  shock ;  and  the  last  confused 
images  floating  before  my  sight  ere  I 
became  wholly  insensible,  were  the 
form  of  my  host  kneeling  beside  me 
with  one  hand  on  my  forehead,  and 
the  beautiful  calm  face  of  his  daugh- 
ter, with  large,  deep,  inscrutable  eyes 
iuteutly  iixed  upon  my  own. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

T  EEMAINED  in  this  unconscious  state, 
as  I  afterwards  learned,  for  many 
days,  even  for  some  weeks,  according 
to  our  computation  of  time.  When 
I  recovered  I  was  in  a  strange  room, 
my  host  and  all  his  family  were 
gathered  round  me,  and  to  my  utter 
amaze  my  host's  daughter  accosted 
me  in  my  own  language  with  but  a 
slightly  foreign  accent. 

"  How  do  you  feel  ?"  she  asked. 

It  was  some  moments  before  I 
could  overcome  my  surprise  enough  to 
falter  out,  "  You  know  my  language  ? 
How  ?  Who  and  what  are  you  ?" 

My  host  smided  and  motioned  to 
one  of  his  sons,  who  then  took  from 
a    table  a  number  of   thin  metaUic 


sheets  on  which  were  traced  drawiut:  s 
of  various  figures — a  house,  a  tree,  a 
bird,  a  man,  &c. 

In  these  designs  I  recognised  my 
own  style  of  drawing.  Under  each 
figure  was  written  the  name  of  it  in 
my  language,  and  in  my  writing ; 
and  in  another  handwriting  a  word 
strange  to  me  beneath  it. 

Said  the  host,  "  Thus  we  began  ; 
and  my  daughter  Zee,  who  belongs 
to  the  College  of  Sages,  has  been 
your  instructress  and  ours  too." 

Zee  then  placed  before  me  other 
metallic  sheets,  on  which,  in  my 
writing,  words  first,  and  then 
sentences,  were  inscribed.  Under 
each  word  and  each  sentence  strange 
characters  in  another  hand.  Rally- 
ing my  senses,  I  comprehended  that 
thus  a  rude  dictionary  had  been 
effected.  Had  it  been  done  while  1 
was  dreaming  ?  "  That  is  enough 
now,"  said  Zee,  in  a  tone  of  command. 
"  Repose  and  take  food." 


CHAPTER  VII. 

A  BOOM  to  myself  was  assigned  to 
me  in  this  vast  edifice.  It  was 
prettily  and  fantastically  arranged, 
but  without  any  of  the  splendour  of 
metal  work  or  gems  which  was  dis- 
played in  the  more  public  apartments. 
The  walls  were  hung  with  a  varicgati  d 
matting  made  from  the  stalks  and 
fibres  of  plants,  and  the  floor  carpeted 
with  the  same. 

The  bed  was  without  curtains,  its 
supports  of  iron  resting  on  balls  of 
crystal ;  the  coverings,  of  a  thin  white 
substance  resembling  cotton.  Theie 
were  sundry  shelves  containing  books. 
A  curtained  recess  communicated 
with  an  aviary  filled  with  siuginr- 
birds,  of  which  I  did  not  recognise 
one  resembling  those  I  have  seen  on 
earth,  except  a  beautitul  species  of 
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dove,  thougli  tliis  was  distinguished 
from  our  doves  by  a  tall  crest  of 
bluisli  plumes.  All  tbese  birds  had 
been  trained  to  sing  in  artful  tunes, 
and  greatly  exceeded  the  skill  of  our 
piping  bullfiurhes,  which  can  rarely 
achieve  more  than  two  tunes,  and 
cannot,  I  believe,  sing  those  in  concert. 
One  might  have  supposed  one's  self  at 
an  opera  in  listening  to  the  voices  in 
my  aviary.  There  were  duets  and 
trios,  and  quartettes  and  choruses,  all 
arranged  as  in  one  piece  of  music. 
Did  I  want  to  silence  the  birds  ?  I 
had  but  to  draw  a  curtain  over  the 
aviary,  and  their  song  hushed  as  they 
found  themselves  in  the  dark.  An- 
other opening  formed  a  window,  not 
glazed,  but  on  touching  a  spring,  a 
shutter  ascended  from  the  floor, 
formed  of  some  substance  less  trans- 
parent than  glass,  but  still  sufficiently 
[lellucid  to  allow  a  softened  view  of 
the  scene  without.  To  this  window 
was  attached  a  balcony,  or  rather 
hanging-garden,  wherein  grew  many 
graceful  plants  and  brilliant  flowers. 
The  apartment  and  its  appurtcnaiices 
had  thus  a  character,  if  strange  in 
detail,  still  familiar,  as  a  whole,  to 
modern  notions  of  luxury,  and  woidd 
have  excited  admiration  if  found 
attached  to  the  apartments  of  ati 
English  duchess  or  a  fashionable 
French  author.  Before  I  arrived  this 
was  Zee's  chamber;  she  had  hospitably 
assigned  it  to  me. 

Some  hours  after  the  waking  up 
which  is  described  in  my  last  chapter, 
I  was  lying  alone  on  my  couch  trying 
to  fix  my  tliou2:hts  on  conjecture  as 
to  the  nature  and  genus  of  the  people 
amongst  whom  I  was  thrown,  wlien 
my  host  and  his  daughter  Zee  entered 
the  room.  My  host,  still  speaking 
my  native  language,  inquired,  wilh 
much  politeness,  whether  it  would  be 
agreeable  to  me  to  converse,  or  if  I 
preferred  solitude.  I  rejjlied,  that  I 
bliould  leel  much  honoured  and  obliged 


by  the  opportunity  offered  me  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  the  hospi- 
tality and  civilities  I  had  received  in 
a  country  to  which  I  was  a  gtrannrer, 
and  to  learn  enough  of  its  customs 
and  nuinners  not  to  offend  through 
ignorance. 

As  1  spoke,  I  had  of  course  risen 
from  my  couch ;  but  Zee,  much  to 
my  confusion,  cnrtly  ordered  me  to 
lie  down  again,  and  there  was  some- 
thing in  her  voice  and  eye,  gentle  as 
both  were,  that  compelled  my 
obedience.  She  then  seated  herself 
unconcernedly  at  the  foot  of  my  bed, 
while  her  father  took  his  place  on  a 
divan  a  few  feet  distant. 

"  But  what  p  irt  of  the  world  do 
you  come  from,"  asked  my  host, 
"  that  we  should  appear  so  strange 
to  you,  and  you  to  us  ?  I  have  seen 
individual  specimens  of  nearly  all  the 
races  differing  from  our  own,  except 
the  primeval  savages  who  dwell  in 
!  he  most  desolate  and  remote  rece.^ses 
of  uncultivated  nature,  unacquainted 
with  other  light  than  that  they  obtain 
from  volcanic  fires,  and  contented  to 
grope  their  way  in  the  dark,  as  do 
many  creeping,  crawling,  and  even 
flying  things.  But  certainly  you  can- 
not be  a  member  of  those  barbarous 
tribes,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  you 
seem  to  belong  to  any  civilized  people." 

I  was  somewhat  nettled  at  this  last 
observation,  and  replied  that  I  had 
the  honour  to  belong  to  one  of  the 
most  civilized  nations  of  the  earth ; 
and  that,  as  lar  as  light  was  concerned, 
while  I  admired  the  ingenuity  and 
disregard  of  expense  with  which  my 
host  and  his  tellow-citizens  had  con- 
trived to  illumine  the  regions  un- 
penetiated  by  the  rays  of  the  sun,  yet 
I  could  not  conceive  how  any  who  had 
once  beheld  the  orbs  of  heaven  could 
compare  to  their  lustre  the  artificial 
lights  invented  by  the  nece>sities  of 
man.  But  my  host  s:dd  he  had  seen 
specimens  of  most  ot  the  races  aiffer- 
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ing  from  Ins  own,  save  the  wretched 
barb:iri.ms  be  bad  mentioned.  Now, 
was  it  possible  tlmt  he  bad  never  been 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  could 
he  only  be  referring  to  comnuuiities 
buried  within  its  entrails  ? 

]\Iy  host  was  for  some  moments 
silent;  his  countenance  showed  a 
degree  of  surprise  which  the  people 
of  that  race  very  rarely  manifest 
under  any  circumstances,  howsoever 
extraordinary.  But  Zee  was  more 
intelligent,  and  exclaimed,  "  So  you 
see,  my  father,  that  there  is  truth  in 
the  old  tradition ;  there  always  is 
truth  in  every  tradition  commonly 
believed  in  all  times  and  by  all  tribes." 

"  Zee,"  said  my  host,  mildly,  "  you 
belong  to  the  College  of  Sages,  and 
ought  to  be  wi?er  than  I  am  ;  but,  as 
chief  of  the  Light-preserving  Council, 
it  is  my  duty  to  take  nothing  for 
granted  till  it  is  proved  to  the  evidence 
of  my  own  senses."  Then,  turning  to 
me,  he  asked  me  several  questions 
about  the  surface  of  the  earth  and 
the  heavenly  bodies ;  upon  which, 
though  I  answered  him  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge,  my  answers  seemed 
not  to  satisfy  nor  convince  him.  He 
shook  his  head  quietly,  and,  changing 
the  subject  rather  abruptly,  asked 
how  I  had  come  down  from  what  he 
was  pleased  to  call  one  world  to  the 
other.  I  answered,  that  under  the 
surface  of  the  earth  there  were  mines 
containing  minerals,  or  metals,  essen- 
tial to  our  wants  and  our  progress  in 
all  arts  and  industries;  and  I  then 
briijfly  explained  the  manner  in  which, 
while  exploring  one  of  these  mines,  I 
and  my  ill-fated  friend  had  obtained 
a  glimpse  of  the  regions  into  which 
we  had  descended,  and  how  the 
descent  bad  cost  him  his  life ;  appeal- 
ing to  the  rope  and  giappling-hooks 
that  the  child  had  brought  to  the 
house  in  which  I  had  bien  at  first 
rccLiNed,  as  a  witness  of  the  truthtul- 
ness  of  ray  story. 


My  host  then  proceeded  to  ques- 
tion me  as  to  the  habits  and  modes  of 
life  among  the  races  on  the  upper 
earth,  more  especially  among  those 
considered  to  be  the  most  advanced 
in  that  civilization  which  be  was 
pleased  to  define  "  the  art  of  diffus- 
ing throughout  a  community  the 
tranquil  happiness  which  belongs  to 
a  virtuous  and  well-ordered  house- 
hold." Naturally  desiring  to  repre- 
sent in  the  most  favourable  colours 
the  world  from  which  I  came,  I 
touched  but  slightly,  though  indul- 
gently, on  the  antiquated  and  decay- 
ing instltTitions  of  Europe,  in  order 
to  expatiate  on  the  present  grandeur 
and  pro.-;pective  pre-eminence  of  that 
glorious  American  Republic,  in  which 
Europe  enviously  seeks  its  model  and 
tremblingly  foresees  its  doom.  Se- 
lecting for  an  example  of  the  social 
life  of  the  United  States  that  city  in 
which  progress  advances  at  tlie  fastest 
rate,  I  indulged  in  an  animated 
description  of  the  moral  habits  of 
New  York.  Mortified  to  see,  by  the 
faces  of  my  listeners,  that  I  did  not 
make  the  favourable  impression  I  had 
anticipated,  I  elevated  my  theme; 
duelling  on  the  excellence  of  demo- 
cratic institutions,  their  promotion  of 
tranquil  happiness  by  the  govern- 
ment of  pai-ty,  and  the  nicde  in 
which  they  diffused  such  happiness 
throughout  the  community  by  pre- 
ferring, for  the  exercise  of  power 
and  the  acquisition  of  honours,  the 
lowliest  citizens  in  point  of  property, 
education,  and  character.  For- 
tunately recollecting  the  peroration 
of  a  speech,  on  the  purifying  influ- 
ences of  American  democracy  and 
their  destined  spread  over  the  world, 
made  by  a  certain  eloquent  senator 
(for  whose  vote  in  the  Senate  a 
Railway  Company,  to  which  my  two 
biothers  belonged,  had  jusfc  paid 
20,000  dollars),  I  wound  up  by  re- 
peating its  glowing  predictions  of  the 
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majrnificenfc  future  that  smiled  upon 
mankind-  when  the  flag  of  freedom 
Bliould  float  over  an  entire  continent, 
and  two  hundred  millions  of  intelli- 
gent citizens,  accustomed  from  in- 
fancy to  the  daily  use  of  revolvers, 
should  apply  to  a  cowering  universe 
the  doctrine  of  the  Patriot  Monroe. 

When  I  had  concluded,  my  host 
gently  shook  his  head,  and  fell  into 
a  musing  study,  making  a  sign  to 
me  and  his  daughter  to  remain  silent 
while  he  reflected.  And  after  a  time 
he  said,  in  a  very  earnest  and  solemn 
tone,  "  If  you  think,  as  you  say,  that 
you,  though  a  stranger,  have  re- 
ceived kindness  at  the  hands  of  me 
and  mine,  I  adjure  you  to  reveal 
nothing  to  any  other  of  our  people 
respecting  the  world  from  which  you 
came,  unless,  on  consideration,  I  give 
you  permission  to  do  so.  Do  you 
consent  to  this  request  ?" 

"  Of  course  I  pledge  my  word  to 
it,"  said  I,  somewhat  amazed ;  and 
I  extended  my  right  hand  to  grasp 
his.  But  lie  placed  my  hand  gently 
on  his  forehead  and  his  own  right 
hand  on  my  breast,  which  is  the 
custom  among  this  race  in  all  matters 
of  promise  or  verbal  obligations. 
Then,  turning  to  his  daughter,  he 
said,  "  And  you,  Zee,  will  not  repeat 
to  any  one  what  the  stranger  has 
said,  or  may  say,  to  me'  or  to  you,  of 
a  world  other  tiian  our  own."  Zee 
rose  and  kissed  her  father  on  the 
temples,  saying,  with  a  smile,  "A 
Gy's  tongue  is  wanton,  but  love  can 
fetter  it  fast.  And  if,  my  father, 
you  fear  lest  a  chance  word  from  me 
or  yourself  could  expose  our  com- 
munity to  danger,  by  a  desire  to  ex- 
plore a  world  beyond  us,  will  not  a 
wave  of  the  vril,  properly  impelled, 
wash  even  the  memory  of  what  we 
have  heard  the  stranger  say  out  of 
the  tablets  of  the  brain  ?" 

"  What  is  vril  ?"  I  asked. 

Therewith  Zee  began  to  enter  into 


an  explanation  of  which  I  understood 
very  little,  for  there  is  no  word  in  any 
language  I  know  which  is  an  exact 
synonym  for  vril.  I  should  call  it 
electricity,  except  that  it  compre- 
hends in  its  manifold  branches  other 
forces  of  nature,  to  which,  in  our 
scientific  nomenclature,  differing 
names  are  assigned,  such  as  mag- 
netism, galvanism,  &c.  These  people 
consider  that  in  vril  they  have 
arrived  at  the  unity  in  natural 
energic  agencies,  which  has  been  con- 
jectured by  many  philosophers  above 
ground,  and  which  Faraday  thus  in- 
timates under  the  more  cautious  term 
of  correlation : — 

"I  have  long  held  an  opinion," 
says  that  illustrious  experimentalist, 
"  almost  amounting  to  a  conviction, 
in  common,  I  beheve,  with  many 
other  lovers  of  natural  knowledge, 
that  the  various  forms  under  which 
the  forces  of  matter  are  made  mani- 
fest have  one  (iommon  origin  ;  or,  in 
other  words,  are  so  directly  related 
and  mutually  dependent,  that  they 
are  convertible,  as  it  were,  into  one 
another,  and  possess  equivalents  of 
power  in  their  action." 

These  subterranean  philosophers 
assert  that,  by  one  operation  of  vril, 
which  Faraday  would  perhaps  call 
"  atmospheric  magnetism,"  they  can 
influence  the  variations  of  tempera- 
ture— in  plain  words,  the  weather; 
that  by  other  operations,  akin  to 
those  ascribed  to  mesmerism,  electro- 
biology,  odic  force,  &c.,  but  applied 
scientifically  through  vril  conductors, 
they  can  exercise  influence  over 
minds,  and  bodies  animal  and  vege- 
taljle,  to  an  extent  not  surpassed  in 
the  romances  of  our  mystics.  To  all 
such  agencies  they  give  the  common 
name  of  vril.  Zee  asked  me  if,  in 
my  world,  it  was  not  ]*oown  that  all 
the  faculties  of  the  mind  could  be 
quickened  to  a  degree  unknown  in 
the  waking  state,  by  trance  or  vision. 
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in  which  the  thou^lits  of  one  brain 
could  be  transmitted  to  another,  and 
knowledge  be  thus  rapidly  inter- 
changed. I  replied,  that  there  were 
among  us  stories  told  of  such  trance 
or  vision,  and  that  I  had  heard  much 
and  seen  something  of  the  mode  in 
which  they  were  artificially  effected, 
as  in  mesmeric  clairvoyance ;  hut  that 
these  practices  had  fallen  much  into 
disu-^e  or  contempt,  partly  because  of 
the  gross  impostures  to  which  they 
had  been  made  subservient,  and 
partly  betause,  even  where  tlie effects 
upon  certain  abnormal  constitutions 
were  genuinely  pmduced,  the  effects, 
when  fairly  examined  and  analysed, 
were  very  unsatisfactory — not  to  be 
relied  upon  for  any  systematic  truth- 
fulness or  any  practical  purpose,  and 
rendered  very  mischievous  to  credu- 
lous persons  by  the  superstitions  they 
tended  to  produce.  Zee  received  my 
answers  with  much  benignant  atten- 
tion, and  said  that  similar  instances 
of  abuse  and  credulity  had  been 
familiar  to  their  own  scientific  expe- 
rience in  the  infancy  of  their  know- 
ledge, and  while  the  properties  of  vri! 
were  misapprehended,  but  that  she 
reserved  lurther  discussion  on  this 
subject  till  I  was  more  fitted  to  enter 
into  it.  She  contented  herself  with 
adding,  that  it  was  through  the 
agency  of  vril,  while  I  had  been 
)>laced  in  the  state  of  trance,  that  I 
had  been  made  acquainted  with  the 
rudiments  of  their  language;  and 
that  she  and  her  father,  who,  alone 
of  the  family,  took  the  pains  to  w-atch 
the  experiment,  had  acquired  a 
greater  proportionate  knowledge  of 
my  linguagc  than  I  of  their  own ; 
partly  because  my  language  was 
much  simpler  than  theirs,  comprising 
far  less  of  complex  ideas ;  and  partly 
because  their  organization  was,  by 
hereditary  culture,  umcli  more  duc- 
tile and  more  readily  capable  of  ac- 
quiring knowledge  than   mine.     At 


this  I  secretly  demurred ;  and  having 

had,  in  the  course  of  a  practical  life, 
to  shiirjien  my  wits,  whether  at  home 
or  in  travel,  I  could  not  allow  that 
my  cerebral  organization  could  pos- 
sibly be  duller  than  that  of  people 
who  had  lived  all  their  lives  by  lamp- 
light. Hf)wever,  while  I  was  thus 
thinking.  Zee  quietly  pointed  her 
fore  linger  at  my  forehead  and  sent 
me  to  sleep. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

When  I  once  more  awoke  I  saw  by 
my  bedside  tlie  child  who  had  brought 
the  rope  and  grappling-hooks  to  the 
house  in  which  I  had  been  first  re- 
ceived, and  which,  as  I  afterwardj 
learned,  was  the  residence  of  the 
chief  magistrate  of  the  tribe.  The 
child,  whose  name  was  Tae  (pro- 
nonnced  Tar-ee),  was  the  magis- 
trate's eldest  son.  I  found  that 
during  my  last  sleep  or  trance  I  had 
made  still  greater  advance  in  the 
laiiiruage  of  the  country,  and  could 
CDiivcrse  with  comparative  ease  and 
fluency. 

This  child  was  singularly  hand- 
some, even  for  the  beautiful  race  to 
which  he  belonged,  with  a  counte- 
nance very  manly  in  aspect  for  his 
years,  and  with  a  more  vivacious  and 
energetic  expression  than  I  had 
hitherto  seen  in  the  serene  and 
passionless  faces  of  the  men.  He 
brought  me  the  tablet  on  which  1 
had  drawn  the  mode  of  my  descent, 
and  had  -Aso  sketched  the  head  of 
the  horrible  reptile  that  had  scared 
me  from  my  friend's  corpse.  Point- 
ing to  that  part  of  the  drawing,  Tae 
put  to  me  a  few  questions  respecting 
the  size  and  form  of  the  monster,  and 
the  cave  or  chasm  from  which  it  had 
emerged.  His  interest  in  my  answers 
seemed  so  grave  as  to  divert  him  for 
a  while  from  any  curiosity  as  to  my- 
B    2 
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self  or  iny  antecedents.  But  to  my 
great  embarrassment,  seeing  how  I 
was  pledged  to  my  host,  he  was  just 
heginnhig  to  ask  me  where  I  came 
from,  when  Zee  fortunately  entered, 
and,  overhearing  him,  said,  "  Tae, 
give  to  our  guest  any  information  he 
may  desire,  but  ask  none  from  him 
in  return.  To  question  him  who  he 
is,  whence  he  comes,  or  wherefoi-e  he 
is  here,  would  he  a  breach  of  the  law 
which  my  father  has  laid  down  for 
this  house." 

"  So  be  it,"  said  Tae,  pressing  his 
hand  to  his  heart;  and  from  that 
moment,  till  the  one  in  which  I  saw 
him  last,  this  child,  with  whom  I  be- 
c;ime  very  intimate,  never  once  put 
to  me  any  of  the  questions  thus  in- 
terdicted. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

It  was  not  for  some  time,  and  until, 
by  repeated  trances,  if  they  are  so  to 
be  called,  my  mind  became  better 
pi'cpared  to  interchange  ideas  with 
my  entertainers,  and  more  fully  to 
comprehend  dilferences  of  manners 
and  customs,  at  first  too  strange  to 
my  experience  to  be  seized  by  my 
reason,  that  1  was  enabled  to  gather 
the  following  details  respecting  the 
origin  and  history  of  this  subterranean 
population,  as  portion  of  one  great 
family  race  called  the  Ana. 

According  to  the  earliest  tradi- 
tions, the  remote  profjenitors  of  the 
race  had  once  tenanted  a  world  above 
the  surface  of  that  in  which  their 
descendants  dwelt.  Myths  of  that 
world  were  still  preserved  in  their 
arcliives,  and  in  those  myths  were 
legends  of  a  vaulted  dome  in  which 
the  lamps  were  lighted  by  no  human 
hand.  But  such  legends  were  con- 
sidered by  most  commentators  as  alle- 
gorical  failles.     According  to   tliese 


traditions  the  earth  itself,  at  the 
date  to  whicli  the  traditions  ascend, 
was  not  indeed  in  its  infanc3,  but  in 
the  throes  and  travail  of  transition 
from  one  form  of  development  to 
another,  and  subject  to  many  violent 
revolutions  of  nature.  By  one  of 
such  revolutions,  that  portion  of  the 
upper  world  inhabited  by  the  an- 
cestors of  this  race  liad  been  sub- 
jected to  inundations,  not  rapid,  but 
gradual  and  uncontrollable,  in  which 
all,  save  a  scanty  remnant,  were  sub- 
merged and  perished.  Whether  this 
be  a  record  of  our  historical  and 
sacred  Deluge,  or  of  some  earlier  one 
contended  for  by  geologists,  I  do  not 
pretend  to  conjecture ;  though,  ac- 
cording to  the  chronology  of  this 
people  as  compared  with  that  of 
Newton,  it  must  have  been  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  time  of 
Noah.  On  the  other  hand,  the  ac- 
count of  these  writers  does  not  har- 
monize with  the  opinions  most  in 
vogue  among  geological  authorities, 
inasmuch  as  it  places  the  existence 
of  a  human  race  upon  earth  at  dates 
long  anterior  to  that  assigned  to  the 
terrestrial  formation  adapted  to  the 
introduction  of  mammalia.  A  band 
of  the  ill-fated  race,  thus  invaded  by 
the  Flood,  had,  during  the  march  of 
the  waters,  taken  refuge  in  caverns 
amidst  the  loftier  rocks,  and,  wander- 
ing through  these  hollows,  they  lost 
sight  of  the  upper  world  for  ever. 
Indeed,  the  whole  face  of  the  earth 
had  been  changed  by  this  great  re- 
vulsion; land  had  been  turned  into 
sea — sea  into  land.  In  the  bowels  of 
the  inner  earth  even  now,  I  was  in- 
formed as  a  positive  fact  might  be 
discovered  the  remains  of  human 
habitation — liabitation  not  in  huts 
and  caverns,  but  in  vast  cities  whose 
rniiis  attest  the  civilization  of  races 
which  flourished  before  the  age  of 
Noah,  and  are  not  to  be  classified 
with  those   genera  to  which  phUo- 
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§ophy  ascribes  the  use  of  flint  and  the 
igiioiaiico  of  iron. 

Tlie  fuiritivea  had  carried  with 
theui  the  knowledge  of  the  arts  they 
had  practised  above  ground — arts 
of  culture  and  civilization.  Their 
earliest  want  must  have  been  that  of 
supplving  below  the  earth  the  light 
they  had  lost  above  it;  and  at  no 
time,  even  in  the  traditional  period, 
do  the  rrtces,  of  which  the  one  I  now 
sojourned  with  formed  a  tribe,  seem 
to  liave  been  unacquainted  witii  the 
art  of  extracting  light  from  gases,  or 
manganese,  or  petroleum.  'I'hey  had 
been  iucustomed  in  their  former  state 
to  contend  with  the  rude  forces  of 
nature;  and  indeed  the  lengthened 
battle  they  had  fought  with  their 
conqueror  Ocean,  which  had  taken 
centuries  in  its  spread,  had  quickened 
their  skill  in  curbing  waters  into 
dikes  and  channels.  To  this  skill 
they  owed  their  jireservation  in  their 
new  abode.  "  For  many  generations," 
said  my  host,  with  a  sort  of  contempt 
and  horror,  "these  primitive  fore- 
fathers are  said  to  have  degraded 
their  rank  and  shortened  their  lives 
by  eating  the  flesh  of  animals,  many 
varieties  of  which  had,  like  them- 
selves, escaped  the  Deluge,  and  sought 
shelter  in  the  hollows  of  the  earth ; 
other  animals,  supposed  to  be  un- 
known to  the  upper  world,  those 
hollows  themselves  produced." 

When  what  we  should  term  the 
his.orical  age  emerged  from  the  twi- 
light of  tradition,  the  Ana  were  al- 
ready established  in  difl'erent  com- 
Uii'.iiities,  and  had  attained  to  a  degree 
of  civilization  very  analogous  to  that 
V.  hich  the  more  advanced  nations 
above  the  earth  now  enjoy.  They 
were  familiar  with  most  of  our  me- 
chanical inventions,  including  the  ap- 
plication of  steam  as  well  as  gas. 
Tiie  communities  were  in  fierce  com- 
petition with  each  other.  They  had 
their  rich  and  their  poor;  they  had 


orators  and  conquerors;  they  made 
war  either  for  a  domain  or  an  idea. 
Though  the  various  states  acknow- 
ledged various  forms  of  government, 
free  institutions  were  beginning  to 
preponderate ;  popular  assemblies  in- 
cre;ised  in  power;  republics  soon  be- 
came general ;  the  democracy  to  which 
the  most  enlightened  European  poli- 
ticians look  forward  as  the  extreme 
goal  of  political  advancement,  and 
wiiich  still  prevailed  among  other 
subterranean  races,  whom  they  de- 
spised as  barbarians,  the  loftier  family 
of  Ana,  to  which  belonged  the  tribe  f 
was  visiting,  looked  back  to  as  one  of 
the  crude  an(>  ignorant  experiments 
which  belong  to  the  infancy  of  poli- 
tical science.  It  was  the  age  of  envy 
and  hate,  of  fierce  passions,  of  con- 
stant social  changes  more  or  less  vio- 
lent, of  strife  between  classes,  of  wai 
between  state  a'ul  state.  "This  phase 
of  society  la.'-ted,  however,  for  some 
ages,  and  was  finally  brought  to  a 
close,  at  least  among  the  nobler  and 
more  intellectual  populations,  by  the 
gradual  discovery  of  the  latent  powers 
stored  in  the  all-permeating  fluid 
which  they  denominate  Vril. 

According  to  the  account  I  received 
from  Zee,  who,  as  an  erudite  pro- 
fessor in  the  College  of  Sages,  had 
studied  such  matters  more  diligently 
than  any  otlier  member  of  my  host's 
family,  this  fluid  is  capable  of  being 
raised  and  disciplined  into  the 
mightiest  agency  over  all  forms  of 
matter,  animate  or  inanimate.  It 
can  destroy  like  the  flash  of  lightning ; 
yet,  difierently  applied,  it  can  re- 
plenish or  invigorate  life,  heal,  and 
preserve;  and  on  it  they  chiefly  rely 
for  the  cure  of  disease,  or  rather  for 
enabling  the  physical  organization  to 
re-establish  the  due  equilibrium  of 
its  natural  powers,  and  thereby  to 
cure  itself.  By  this  agency  they  rend 
way  through  the  most  solid  sub- 
stances, and  open  valleys  for  culture 
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through  the  rocks  of  their  suhter- 
ranean  wilderness.  From  it  they 
extract  the  hght  which  supplies  their 
lamps,  finding  it  steadier,  softer,  and 
healthier  than  the  other  inflammahle 
materials  they  had  formerly  used. 

But  the  effects  of  the  alleged  dis- 
covery of  the  means  to  direct  the 
more  terrihle  force  of  vril  were  chiefly 
remarkable  in  their  influence  upon 
social  polity.  As  these  effects  became 
familiarly  known  and  skilfully  ad- 
ministered, war  between  the  Vril- 
discoverers  ceased;  for  they  brought 
the  art  of  destruction  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  to  annul  all  superiority  in 
numbers,  discipline,  oi*  military  skill. 
Tlie  fire  lodged  in  the  hollow  of  a 
rod  directed  by  the  hand  of  a  child 
could  shatter  the  strongest  fortress, 
or  cleave  its  burning  way  from  the 
van  to  the  rear  of  an  embattled  host. 
If  army  met  army,  and  both  had 
command  of  this  agency,  it  could  be 
but  to  the  annihilation  of  each.  The 
age  of  war  was  therefore  gone,  but 
with  the  cessation  of  war  other  effects 
bearing  upon  the  social  state  soon 
became  apparent,  Man  was  so  com- 
pletely at  the  mercy  of  man,  each 
whom  he  encountered  being  able,  if 
80  willing,  to  slay  him  on  the  instant, 
that  all  notions  of  government  by 
force  gradually  vanished  from  political 
systems  and  forms  of  law.  It  is  only 
by  force  that  vast  communities,  dis- 
persed through  great  distances  of 
space,  can  be  kept  together;  but  now 
there  was  no  longer  either  the  neces- 
sity of  self-preservation  or  the  pride 
of  aggrandisement  to  make  one  state 
desire  to  preponderate  in  population 
over  another. 

The  Vril  discoverers  thus,  in  the 
"oursc  of  a  few  generations,  peacefully 
uplit  into  communities  of  moderate 
size.  The  tribe  amongst  which  I  had 
fallen  was  limited  to  12,000  families. 
Each  tribe  occupied  a  territory  suf- 
ficient for  all  its  wants,  and  at  stated 


periods  the  surplus  population  de- 
parted to  seek  a  realm  of  its  own. 
There  appeared  no  necessity  for  any 
arbitrary  selection  of  these  emigrants ; 
there  was  always  a  sufficient  number 
who  volunteered  to  depart. 

These  subdivided  states,  petty  if 
we  regard  either  territory  or  popula- 
tion,— all  appertained  to  one  vast 
general  family.  They  spoke  the  same 
language,  thougii  the  dialects  might 
slightly  differ.  Ihey  intermarried  ; 
they  maintained  the  same  general 
laws  and  customs;  and  so  important 
a  bond  between  these  several  com- 
munities was  the  knowledge  of  vril 
and  the  practice  of  its  agencies,  that 
the  word  A- Vril  was  synonymous  with 
civilization;  and  Vril-ya,  signifying 
"  The  Civilized  Nations,"  was  the 
common  name  by  which  the  com- 
munities employing  the  uses  of  vril 
distinguished  themselves  from  such 
of  the  Ana  as  were  yet  in  a  state  ol 
barbarism. 

The  government  of  the  tribe  of 
Vril-ya  I  am  treating  of  was  appa- 
rently very  complicated,  really  very 
simple.  It  was  based  upon  a  prin- 
ciple recognised  in  theory,  though 
little  carried  out  in  practice,  above 
ground — viz.,  that  the  object  of  all 
systems  of  philosophical  thought  tends 
to  the  attainment  of  unity,  or  the 
ascent  through  all  intervening  laby- 
rinths to  the  simplicity  of  a  single 
first  cause  or  principle.  Thus  in 
politics,  even  republican  writers  have 
agreed  that  a  benevolent  autocracy 
would  insure  the  best  administration, 
if  there  were  any  guarantees  for  its 
continuance,  or  against  its  gradual 
abuse  of  the  powers  accorded  to  it. 
This  singular  community  elected 
therefore  a  single  supreme  magistrate 
styled  Tur;  he  held  his  office  nomi- 
nally for  life,  but  he  could  seldom  be 
induced  to  retain  it  after  the  first 
npproach  of  old  age.  There  was,  in- 
deed,  in  this  society  nothing  to  induce 
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any  of  its  members  to  covet  the  cares 
of  ofEce.  No  honours,  no  insignia  of 
higher  rank,  were  assigned  to  it.  The 
supreme  niagistrate  was  not  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  by  superior 
habitation  or  revenue.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  duties  awarded  to  him  were 
marvellously  light  and  easy,  requiring 
no  preponderant  degree  of  energy  or 
intelligence.  There  being  no  appre- 
hensions of  wai',  there  were  no  nrniie^ 
to  maintain;  being  no  government 
of  force,  there  was  no  police  to  nppoint 
and  direct.  What  we  call  crime  was 
utterly  unknown  to  the  Vril-ya;  and 
there  were  no  courts  of  criminal 
justice.  The  rare  instances  of  civil 
disputes  were  referred  for  arbitration 
to  friends  cliosen  by  either  party,  or 
decided  by  the  Council  of  Sa;j.es,  which 
will  he  described  later.  There  were 
no  professional  lawyers;  and  indeed 
their  laws  were  but  amicable  conven- 
tions, for  there  was  no  power  to  en- 
force laws  against  an  offender  who 
carried  in  his  staff  the  power  to 
destroy  his  judges.  There  were  cus- 
toms and  regulations,  to  compliance 
with  wliich,  for  several  ages,  the  people 
had  tacitly  '  habituated  themselves ; 
or  if  in  any  instance  an  individual 
felt  such  couii)liance  hard,  he  quitted 
the  community  and  went  elsewhere. 
There  was,  in  fact,  quietly  established 
amid  this  state,  much  the  same  com- 
pact that  is  found  in  our  private 
families,  in  which  we  virtually  say  to 
any  independent  grown-up  mond)er 
of  the  family  whom  we  receive  and 
entertain,  "  Stay  or  go,  according  as 
our  habits  and  regulations  suit  or  dis- 
please you."  But  though  there  were 
no  laws  such  as  we  call  laws,  no  race 
above  ground  is  so  law-observing.' 
Obedience  to  the  rule  adopted  by  the 
conuuunity  has  become  as  much  an 
instinct  as  if  it  were  implanted  by 
nature.  Even  in  every  household  the 
head  of  it  makes  a  regulation  for  its 
guidance,  which  is  never  resisted  nor 


even  cavilled  at  by  those  who  belong 
to  the  family.  They  have  a  proverb, 
the  pithiness  of  which  is  much  lost  in 
this  paraphrase,  "  No  happiness  with- 
out order,  no  order  without  authority, 
no  authority  without  unity."  The 
mildness  of  all  government  among 
them,  civil  or  domestic,  may  be  sig- 
nalized by  their  idiomatic  expressions 
for  such  terms  as  illegal  or  forbidden — 
viz.,  "  It  is  requested  not  to  do  so- 
and-so."  Poverty  among  the  Ana  is 
as  unknown  as  crime ;  not  that  pro- 
perty is  held  in  common,  or  that  all 
are  equals  in  the  extent  of  their  pos- 
sessions or  the  size  and  luxury  of  their 
habitations :  but  there  being  no  dif- 
ference of  rank  or  position  between 
the  grades  of  wealth  or  the  choice  of 
0  cupations,  each  pursues  his  own  in- 
clinations without  creating  envy  or 
vying;  some  like  a  modest,  some  a 
more  splendid  kind  of  life;  each  makes 
himself  happy  in  his  own  way.  Owing 
to  this  absence  of  competition,  and 
the  limit  placed  on  the  population,  it 
is  difficult  for  a  family  to  fall  into 
distress;  there  are  no  hazardous  specu- 
lations, no  emulators  striving:  for  supe- 
rior wealth  and  rank.  No  doubt,  in 
each  settlement  all  originally  had  the 
same  proportions  of  land  dealt  out  to 
them;  but  some,  more  adventurous 
than  others,  had  extended  their  pos- 
sessions farther  into  the  bordering 
wilds,  or  had  improved  into  richer 
fertility  the  produce  of  their  fields, 
or  entered  into  commerce  or  trade. 
Thus,  necessarily,  some  had  grown 
richer  than  others,  but  none  had 
become  absolutely  poor,  or  wanting 
anything  which  their  tastes  desired. 
If  they  did  so,  it  was  always  in  their 
power  to  migrate,  or  at  the  worst  to 
apply,  without  shame  and  with  cer- 
tainty of  aid,  to  the  rich ;  for  all  the 
members  of  the  community  considered 
themselves  as  brothers  of  one  affec- 
tionate and  united  family.  More 
upon   this    head  will    be   treated   of 
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incidentally    as    my    narrative    pro- 
ceeds. 

The  chief  care  of  the  supreme  magis- 
trate was  to  communicate  with  certain 
active  departments  charged  witli  the 
administration  of  special  details.  The 
most  important  and  essential  of  such 
details  was  that  connected  with  the 
due  provision  of  light.  Of  this  depart- 
ment my  host,  Aph-Lin,  was  the  chief. 
Another  department,  which  might 
be  called  the  foreign,  communicated 
with  the  neighbouring  kindred  states, 
principally  for  the  p\u'pose  of  ascer- 
taining all  new  inventions ;  and  to  a 
third  department,  all  such  inventions 
and  improvemetits  in  machinery  were 
committed  for  trial.  Connected  with 
this  department  was  the  College  of 
Sages — a  college  especially  favoured 
by  such  of  the  Ana  as  were  widowed 
and  childless,  and  by  the  young  un- 
married females,  amongst  whom  Zee 
was  the  most  active,  and,  if  what  we 
call  renown  or  distinction  was  a  thing 
acknowledged  by  this  people  (which 
1  shall  later  show  it  is  not^,  among 
the  most  renowned  or  distingui.-hed. 
It  is  Ijy  +he  female  Professors  of  this 
college  that  those  studies  which  are 
deemed  of  least  use  in  practical  lite — 
as  purely  speculative  philosophy,  the 
history  of  remote  periods,  and  such 
sciences  as  entomology,  conchology,  &c. 
— are  the  more  diligently  cultivated. 
Zee,  whose  mind,  active  as  Aristotle's, 
equally  embraced  the  largest  domains 
and  the  minutest  details  of  thought, 
had  written  two  volumes  on  the 
parasite  insect  that  dwells  amid  the 
hairs  of  a  tiger's*  paw,  which  work 
was    considered    the    best   authority 

*  The  anirr.al  here  referred  to  has  m.nny 
points  of  (lifierenL-e  from  the  tiger  nf  the 
upper  world.  It  is  larger,  and  with  a 
broader  pa^,  and  still  more  receding 
front;il.  It  haunts  the  sides  of  lakes 
and  pools,  and  feeds  printipallv  on  fishes, 
thoMj,'li  it  (lo(  s  not.  object  to  any  terrestrial 
animal  of  inferior  strength  that  coir.es  in  its 
way.  It  is  Ijeeoming  very  scarce  even  in  the 
wild  dis  ricts,  where  it  is  devoured  by 
gigantic  reptiles.  1  apprehend  that  it  clearly 


on  that  interesting  subject.  Rut 
the  researches  of  tke  sages  are  not 
confined  to  such  subtle  or  elegant 
studios.  They  com])rise  various  others 
more  important,  and  especially  the 
properties  of  vril,  to  the  perception 
of  which  their  finer  nervous  organiza- 
tion renders  the  female  Professors 
eminently  keen.  It  is  out  of  this  col- 
lege that  the  Tur,  or  chief  magistrate, 
selects  Councillors,  limited  to  three, 
in  the  rare  instances  in  which  novelty 
of  event  or  circumstance  perplexes  his 
own  judgment. 

There  are  a  feve  other  departments 
of  minor  consequence,  but  all  are 
carried  on  so  noiselessly  and  qtiietly 
that  the  evidence  of  a  government 
seems  to  vanish  altogether,  and  social 
order  to  be  as  regular  and  unobtru- 
sive as  if  it  were  a  law  of  nature. 
Machinery  is  employed  to  an  incon- 
ceivable extent  in  all  the  operations 
of  labour  within  and  without  doors, 
and  it  is  the  unceasing  object  of  the 
department  charged  witb  its  adminis- 
tration to  extend  its  efficiency.  There 
is  no  class  of  labourers  or  servants, 
but  all  who  are  required  to  assist  or 
control  the  machinery  are  found  in 
the  children,  from  the  time  they  leave 
the  care  of  their  mothers  to  the 
marriageable  age,  which  they  place 
at  sixteen  for  .the  Gy-ei  (the  females), 
twenty  for  the  Ana  (the  males), 
These  children  are  formed  into  bands 
and  sections  under  their  own  chiefs, 
each  following  the  pursuits  in  which 
he  is  most  pleased,  or  for  which  he 
feels  himself  most  fitted.  Some  take 
to  handicrafts,  some  to  agriculture, 
some  to  household  work,  and  some  to 
the  only  services  of  danger  to  which 
the  population  is  exposed ;  for  the 
sole  perils  that  threaten  this  tribe  are, 
first,  from  those  occasional  convulsions 
within  the  earth,  to  foresee  and  guard 

belongs  to  the  tiaer  species,  since  the  para- 
site animalcule  found  in  its  paw,  like  that 
found  in  the  Asiatic  tiger's,  is  a  miniature 
image  of  itself. 
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against  which  tasks  their  utmost  in- 
genuity— irruptions  of  fire  ami  water, 
the  storms  of  subterranean  winds  aiid 
escaping  gases.  At  the  borders  of 
the  domain,  and  at  all  places  where 
such  peril  might  be  apprehended, 
viligant  inspectors  are  stationed  with 
telegraphic  communication  to  the  hall 
in  which  chosen  sages  take  it  by  turns 
to  hold  perpetual  sittings.  These  in- 
spectors are  always  selected  from  the 
elder  boy-  approaching  the  age  ot 
puberty,  and  •  w  the  principle  that  at 
that  age  observation  is  more  acute 
and  the  physical  forces  more  alert 
than  at  any  other.  The  second  ser- 
vice of  danger,  less  grave,  is  in  the 
destniction  of  all  creatures  hostile  to 
the  life,  or  the  culture,  or  even  the 
comfort,  of  the  Ana.  Of  these  the 
most  formidable  are  the  vast  reptiles, 
of  some  of  which  antediluvian  relic- 
are  preserved  in  our  museums,  and 
certain  gigantic  winged  creatures, 
half  bird,  half  reptile.  These,  to- 
gether with  lesser  wild  animals,  cor- 
responding to  our  tigers  or  venomous 
serpents,  it  is  left  to  the  younger 
ehildren  to  hunt  and  destroy  ;  because, 
according  to  the  Ana,  here  rnthless- 
ness  is  wanted,  and  the  younger  a 
child  the  more  ruthlessly  he  will 
destroy.  There  is  aiiother  class  of 
animals  in  the  destruction  of  which 
discrimination  is  to  be  used,  and 
again^^t  which  children  of  interme- 
diate age  are  ajjpointed — animals  that 
do  not  threaten  the  life  of  man,  but 
ravage  the  produce  of  his  labour, 
varieties  of  the  elk  and  deer  species, 
and  a  smaller Creature  much  akin  to 
our  rabbit,  though  infinitely  more 
destructive  to  crops,  and  much  more 
cunning  in  its  mode  of  depredation. 
It  is  the  first  object  of  these  appointed 
infants,  to  tame  the  more  intelligent 
of  such  animals  into  respect  for  en- 
closuies  signalized  by  conspicuous 
landmarks,  as  dogs  are  taught  to  re- 
spect a  larder,  or  even  to  guard  the 


master's  property.  It  is  only  where 
such  creatures  are  found  untamable 
to  this  extent  that  they  are  destroyed. 
Life  is  never  taken  away  for  food  or 
for  sport,  and  never  spared  where  un- 
tamably  inimical  to  the  Ana.  Con- 
comitantly with  these  bodily  services 
and  tasks,  the  mental  education  of 
the  children  goes  on  till  boyhood 
ceases.  It  is  the  general  custom,  then, 
to  pass  through  a  course  of  instruction 
at  the  College  of  Sages,  in  which, 
besides  more  general  studies,  the 
pupil  receives  special  lessons  in  such 
vocation  or  direction  of  intellect  as 
he  himself  selects.  Some,  however, 
prefer  to  pass  tliis  ])eriod  of  probation 
in  travel,  or  to  emigrate,  or  to  settle 
down  at  once  into  rnral  or  commer- 
cial pursuits.  No  force  is  put  upon 
individual  inclination. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The  word  Ana  (pronounced  broadly 
Arna)  corresponds  with  our  plural 
men;  An  (pronounced  Arn),  the  sin- 
gular, with  man.  The  word  for 
woman  is  Gy  (pronounced  hard,  as  in 
Guy) ;  it  forms  itself  into  Gy-ie  for 
the  plural,  but  the  G  becomes  soft  in 
the  plural,  like  Jy-ei.  They  have  a 
]iroverb  to  the  effect  that  this  dif- 
ference in  pronunciation  is  symbolical, 
for  that  the  female  sex  is  soft  eoUec- 
tively,  but  hard  to  deal  with  in  the 
individual.  The  Gy-ie  are  in  the 
fullest  enjoyment  of  all  the  rights  of 
equality  with  males,  for  which  certain 
philosophers  above  ground  contend. 

In  childhood  they  perform  the 
offices  of  work  and  labour  impartially 
with  boys;  and,  indeed,  in  theearliei 
age  appropriated  to  the  destruction 
of  animals  irreclaimably  hostile,  the 
girls  are  frequently  preferred,  as  being 
by  constitution  more  ruthless  under 
the  influence  of  fear  or  hate.     In  thfl 
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interval  between  infancy  and  the 
marriageable  age  familiar  intercourse 
between  the  sexes  is  suspended.  At 
the  marriageable  age  it  is  renewed, 
never  with  worse  consequences  than 
those  which  attend  upon  mai-riage. 
All  arts  and  vocations  allotted  to  the 
one  sex  are  open  to  the  other,  and  the 
Gy-ci  arrogate  to  themselves  a 
superiority  in  all  those  abstruse  and 
mystical  branches  of  reasoning,  for 
which  they  say  the  Ana  are  unfitted 
by  a  duller  sobriety  of  understanding, 
or  the  routine  of  their  matter-of-fact 
occupations,  just  as  young  ladies  in 
our  own  world  constitute  themselves 
autliorities  in  the  subtlest  points  of 
theological  doctrine,  for  which  few 
men,  actively  engaged  in  worldly 
business,  have  sufficient  learning  or 
refmement  of  intellect.  ,  Whether 
owing  to  early  training  in  gymnastic 
exercises  or  to  their  constitutional 
organization,  the  Gy-ei  are  usually 
superior  to  the  Ana  in  physical 
strength  (an  important  element  in 
the  consideration  and  maintenance  of 
female  rights).  They  attain  to  loftier 
stature,  and  amid  their  rounder  pro- 
portions are  embedded  sinews  and 
muscles  as  hardy  as  those  of  the  other 
sex.  Indeed  they  assert  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  original  laws  of  nature, 
females  were  intended  to  be  larger 
than  males,  and  maintain  this  ddiiina 
by  reference  to  the  earliest  formations 
of  life  in  insects,  and  in  the  most 
ancient  family  of  the  vertebrata — 
viz.,  fishes— in  both  of  which  the 
females  are  generally  large  enough  to 
make  a  meal  of  their  consorts  if  they 
HO  desire.  Above  all,  the  Gy-ei  have 
a  readier  and  more  concei>tred  pow  er 
over  that  mysterious  fluid  or  agency 
v;liich  contains  the  element  of  de- 
struction, with  a  larger  portion  of 
that  sagacity  which  comprehends  dis- 
simulation. Thus  they  can  not  only 
defend  themselves  against  all  aggres- 
Bions  from  the  males,  but  could,  at 


any  moment  when  he  least  suspected 
his  danger,  terminate  the  existence  of 
an  offending  spouse.  To  the  credit  of 
tlie  Gy-ei  no  instance  of  their  abuse 
of  this  awful  superiority  in  the  art  of 
destruction  is  on  record  for  several 
ages.  The  last  that  occurred  in  the 
community  I  speak  of  appears  (accord- 
ing to  their  chronology)  to  have  been 
about  two  thousand  years  ago.  A 
Gy,  then  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  slew  her 
husband;  and  this  a'-ominable  act 
inspired  such  terror  a  nong  the  males 
that  they  emigrated  in  a  body  and 
left  all  the  Gy-ei  to  themselves.  The 
history  runs  that  the  widowed  Gy-ei, 
thus  reduced  to  despair,  fell  upon  the 
murderess  when  in  her  sleep  (and 
therefore  unarmed),  and  killed  her, 
and  then  entered  into  a  solemn  obli- 
gation amongst  themselves  toabrogate 
for  ever  the  exercise  of  their  extreme 
conjugal  powers,  and  to  inculcate  tlie 
same  obligation  for  ever  and  ever  on 
their  female  children.  By  this  con- 
ciliatory process,  a  deputation  de- 
spatched to  the  fugitive  consorts 
succeeded  in  persuading  many  to  re- 
turn, hut  tliose  who  did  return  were 
mostly  the  elder  ones.  The  younger, 
either  from  too  craven  a  doubt  of  their 
consorts,  or  too  high  an  estimate  of 
their  own  merits,  rejected  all  over- 
tures, and,  remaining  in  other  com- 
munities, were  caught  up  there  by 
other  mates,  with  whom  perhaps  they 
were  no  better  off.  But  the  loss  of  so 
large  a  portion  of  the  male  youth 
operated  as  a  salutary  warning  on  the 
Gy-ei,  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
pious  resolution  to  which  they  h-.'.d 
pledged  themselves.  Indeed  it  is  now 
]jopularly  considered  that,  by  long 
hereditary  disuse,  the  Gy-ei  have  lost 
both  the  aggressive  and  the  defensive 
superiority  over  the  Ana  which  they 
once  possessed,  just  as  in  the  inferior 
animals  above  the  earth  many  pecu- 
liarities in  their  original  formation,  in- 
tended by  nature  for  their  protection. 
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gradually  fede  or  become  inoperative 
when  not  needed  under  altered  cir- 
cumstances. I  should  be  sorry,  how- 
ever, for  any  An  who  induced  a  Gy  to 
make  the  experiment  whether  he  or 
she  were  the  stronger. 

From  the  incident  I  have  narrated, 
the  Ana  date  certain  alterations  in  the 
marriage  customs,  tending,  perhaps, 
somewhat  to  the  advantage  of  the 
male.  They  now  bind  themselves  in 
wedlock  only  for  three  years;  at  the 
end  of  each  third  year  either  male  or 
female  can  divorce  the  other  and  is 
free  to  marry  again.  At  the  end  of 
ten  years  the  An  has  the  privilege  of 
taking  a  second  wife,  allowing  the 
first  to  retire  if  she  so  please.  These 
regulations  are  for  the  most  pare  a 
dead  letter ;  divorces  and  polygamy 
are  extremely  rare,  and  the  marriage 
state  now  seems  singularly  happy  and 
serene  among  this  astonishing  people ; 
theGy-ei,  notwithstanding  their  boast- 
ful superiority  in  physical  strength 
and  intellectual  abilities,  being  much 
curbed  into  gentle  manners  by  the 
dread  of  separation  or  of  a  second  wife, 
and  the  Ana  being  very  much  the 
creatures  of  custom,  and  not,  except 
under  great  aggravation,  liking  to 
exchange  for  hazardous  novelties  faces 
and  manners  to  which  they  are  recon- 
ciled by  habit.  But  there  is  one 
privilege  the  Gy-ei  carefully  retain, 
and  the  desire  for  which  perliaps 
forms  the  secret  motive  of  most  lady 
asserters  of  woman  riglits  above 
ground.  They  claim  the  privilege, 
here  usurped  by  men,  of  proclaiming 
their  love  and  urging  their  suit ;  in 
other  words,  of  being  the  wooing  party 
rather  than  the  wooed.  Such  a 
phenomenon  as  an  old  maid  does  not 
exist  among  the  Gy-ei.  Indeed  it  is 
very  seldom  that  a  Gy  does  not  secure 
any  An  upon  whom  she  sets  her  heart, 
if  his  affections  be  not  strongly 
engaged  elsewliere.  However  coy, 
reluctant,  and  prudish,  the  male  she 


courts  may  prove  at  first,  yet  her 
perseverance,  her  ardour,  her  persua- 
sive powers,  her  command  over  the 
mystic  agencies  of  vril,  are  pretty  sure 
to  run  down  his  neck  into  what  we 
call  "  the  fatal  noose."  Their  argu- 
ment for  the  reversal  of  that  relation- 
ship of  the  sexes  which  the  blind 
tyranny  of  man  has  established  on  the 
surface  of  the  earth,  appe;irs  cogent, 
and  is  advanced  with  a  frankness  which 
might  well  be  commended  to  impartial 
consideration.  They  say,  that  of  the 
two  the  female  is  by  nature  of  a  more 
loving  disposition  than  the  male — 
that  love  occupies  a  larger  space  in 
her  thoughts,  and  is  more  essential  to 
her  hap[)iness,  and  that  therefore  she 
ought  to  be  the  wooing  party;  that 
otherwise  the  male  is  a  shy  and  dubi- 
tant  creature — that  he  has  often  a 
selfish  predilection  for  the  single  state 
— that  he  often  pretends  to  misunder- 
stand tender  glinces  and  delicate  hints 
— that,  in  short,  he  must  be  resolutely 
pursued  and  captured.  They  add, 
moreover,  that  unless  the  Gy  can 
secure  the  An  of  her  choice,  and  one 
whom  she  would  not  select  out  of  the 
whole  world  becomes  her  mate,  she  is 
not  only  less  happy  than  she  others  ise 
would  be,  but  she  is  not  so  good  a 
being,  that  her  qualities  of  heart  are 
not  sufficiently  developed ;  whereas 
the  An  is  a  creature  that  less  lastingly 
concentrates  his  affections  on  one 
object ;  that  if  he  cannot  get  the  Gy 
whom  he  prefers  he  easily  reconciles 
himself  to  another  Gy ;  and,  finally, 
that  at  the  worst,  if  he  is  loved  and 
taken  care  of.  it  is  less  necessary  to 
the  welfare  of  his  existence  that  he 
should  love  as  well  as  be  loved;  he 
grows  contented  with  his  creature 
comforts,  and  the  many  occupations 
of  thought  which  he  creates  for  him- 
self. 

Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  this 
reasoning,  the  system  works  well  for 
the  male;  for  being  thus  sure  that  he 
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is  truly  and  ardently  loved,  and  that 
the  more  coy  and  reluctant  he  shows 
himself,  the  more  tlie  determination 
to  secure  him  increases,  he  generally 
contrives  to  make  his  consent  de- 
pendent on  such  conditions  as  he  tliinks 
the  best  calculated  to  insure,  if  not  a 
blissful,  at  least  a  peaceful  life.  Each 
individual  An  has  his  own  hobbies, 
his  own  ways,  his  own  predilections, 
and,  whatever  they  may  be,  he  de- 
mands a  promise  of  full  and  unre- 
strained concession  to  them.  This,  in 
tlie  pursuit  of  her  object,  the  Gy 
readily  promises ;  and  as  the 
cbaracteristic  of  this  extraordinary 
people  is  an  implicit  veneration  for 
truth,  and  her  word  once  given  is 
never  broken  even  by  the  giddiest 
Gy,  the  conditions  stipulated  for  are 
relitrionsly  observed.  In.  fact,  not- 
wilhstanding  all  their  abstract  rights 
and  powers,  the  Gy-ei  are  the  most 
amiable,  conciliatory,  and  submissive 
wives  I  have  ever  seen  even  in  the 
hajjpiest  households  above  ground.  It 
is  an  aphorism  ameiig  them,  that 
"where  a  Gy  loves  it  is  her  pleasure 
to  obey."  It  will  be  observed  that  in 
the  relationship  of  the  sexes  I  have 
spoken  only  of  marriage,  for  such  is 
the  moral  perfection  to  which  this 
community  has  attained,  that  any 
illicit  connexion  is  as  little  possible 
amoii<rsL  tliem  as  it  would  be  to  a 
couple  of  linnets  during  the  time  they 
agreed  to  live  in  pairs. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Nothing-  had  more  perplexed  me  in 
seeking  to  reconcile  my  sense  to  the 
existence  of  regions  extending  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  habitable 
by  beings,  if  dissimilar  from,  still,  in 
all  material  points  of  organism,  akin 
to  tliose  in  the  upper  world,  than  the 
CODtrudictiou   thus  presented  to  the 


doctrine  in  which,  I  believe,  most 
geologists  and  philosophers  concur — 
viz.,  that  though  with  us  the  sun  is 
the  great  source  of  heat,  yet  the 
deeper  we  go  beneath  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  the  greater  is  the  increas- 
ing heat,  being,  it  is  said,  found  in 
the  ratio  of  a  degree  for  every  foot, 
commencing  from  fifty  feet  below  the 
surface.  But  though  the  domains  of 
the  tribe  I  speak  of  were,  on  the 
higher  ground,  so  comparatively  near 
to  the  surface,  that  I  could  account 
for  a  temperature,  therein,  suitable  to 
organic  life,  yet  even  the  ravines  and 
valleys  of  that  realm  were  much  less 
hot  than  philosophers  would  deem 
possible  at  such  a  depth — certainly 
not  warmer  than  the  south  of  France, 
or  at  least  of  Italy.  And  according 
to  all  the  accounts  I  received,  vast 
tracts  immeasurably  deeper  beneath 
the  surface,  and  in  which  one  might 
have  thought  only  salamanders  could 
exist,  were  inhabited  by  innumerable 
races  organized  like  ourselves.  I  can- 
not pretend  in  any  way  to  account  for 
a  fiict  which  is  so  at  variance  with  the 
recognised  laws  of  science,  nor  could 
Zee  much  help  me  towards  a  solution 
of  it.  She  did  but  conjecture  that 
sufficient  allowance  had  not  been  made 
by  our  philosophers  for  the  extreme 
porousness  of  the  interior  eartli — the 
vastness  of  its  cavities  and  irregula- 
rities, which  served  to  create  free 
currents  of  air  and  frequent  winds — 
and  for  the  various  modes  in  which 
heat  is  evaporated  and  thrown  off. 
She  allowed,  however,  that  there  was 
a  depth  at  which  the  heat  was  deemt  d 
to  be  intolerable  to  such  organized 
life  as  was  known  to  the  experience 
of  the  Vril-ya,  though  their  philoso- 
phers believed  that  even  in  such  places 
life  of  some  kind,  life  sentient,  lifi3 
intellectual,  would  be  found  abundant 
and  thriving,  could  the  philosophers 
penetrate  to  it.  "  Wherever  the  All- 
Good   builds,"   said  she,  "  there,  be 
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sure,  He  places  inhabitants.  He  loves 
not  empty  dwellings."  She  added, 
however,  that  many  changes  in  tem- 
perature and  climate  had  been  effected 
by  tlie  skill  of  the  Vril-ya,  and  that 
the  agency  of  vril  had  been  success- 
fully employed  in  such  changes.  She 
described  a  subtle  and  life-giving 
medium  called  Lai,  whicli  I  suspect  to 
be  identical  with  the  ethereal  oxygen 
of  Dr.  Lewins,  wherein  work  all  the 
correlative  forces  united  under  the 
name  of  vrilj  and  contended  that 
wherever  this  medi.:ni  could  be  ex- 
panded, as  it  were,  sufficiently  for  the 
various  agencies  of  vril  to  have  am])le 
l)lay,  a  temperature  congenial  to  the 
highest  forms  of  life  could  be  secured. 
Slie  said  also,  that  it  was  the  belief  of 
their  naturalists  that  flowers  and  ve- 
getation had  been  produced  originally 
(whether  developed  ft-om  seeds  borne 
from  the  surface  of  the  earth  in  the 
earlier  convulsions  of  nature,  or  im- 
ported by  the  tribes  that  first  sought 
refi'.ge  in  cavernous  hollows)  through 
the  operations  of  the  light  constantly 
brought  to  bear  on  them,  and  the 
gradual  improvement  in  culture.  She 
said  also,  that  since  the  vril  light  had 
superseded  all  other  light-giving 
bodies,  the  colours  of  flower  and 
foliage  had  become  more  brilliant, 
and  vegetation  had  acquired  larger 
growth. 

Leaving  these  matters  to  the  con- 
sideration of  those  better  competent 
to  deal  with  1 1  em,  1  must  now  devote 
a  few  pages  io  thj  very  interesting 
questions  com  ected  with  the  language 
of  the  Vril-ya. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

The  langnage  of  the  Vril-ya  is  pe- 
culiarly in'eresting,  because  it  S'cms 
to  me  to  exhibit  with  great  cleariioss 
the  traces  of  the  three  main  transitions 


through  which  language  passes  in  at- 
taining to  perfection  of  form. 

One  of  the  most  illustrious  of  recent 
philologists,  Max  Midler,  in  arguing 
for  the  analogy  between  the  strata  of 
l;uign;ige  and  the  strata  of  the  earth, 
lays  down  this  absolute  dogma  :  "  No 
language  can,  by  any  possibility,  be 
inflectional  without  having  passed 
through  the  agglutinative  and  isola- 
ting stratum.  No  language  can  be 
agglutinative  without  clinging  with 
its  roots  to  the  underlying  stratum  of 
isolation." —  On  the  iStratification  of 
Language,  p.  20. 

'Jaking  then  the  Chinese  language 
as  the  best  existing  type  of  the  ori- 
ginal isolating  stratum,  "  as  the  faith- 
ful photograph  of  man  in  his  leading- 
strings  trying  the  muscles  of  his  mind, 
groping  his  way,  and  so  delighted 
with  his  first  succcessful  grasps  that 
he  repeats  them  again  and  again,"* — 
we  have  in  the  language  of  the  Vril- 
ya,  still  "  clinging  with  its  roots  to 
tlie  underlying  stratum,"  the  evi- 
dences of  the  original  isolation.  It 
abounds  in  monosyllables,  which  are 
the  foundations  of  the  language.  The 
transition  into  the  agglutinative  form 
marks  an  epoch  that  must  h;ive  gra- 
dually extended  through  ages,  the 
written  literature  of  which  has  only 
survived  in  a  few  fragments  of  sym- 
bolical mythology  and  certain  pithy 
sentences  which  have  passed  into 
popular  proverbs.  With  the  extant 
literature  of  the  Vril-ya  the  inflec- 
tional stratum  commences.  No  doubt 
at  that  time  there  must  have  operated 
concurrent  causes,  iu  the  fusion  of 
races  by  some  dominant  people,  and  the 
rise  of  some  literary  great  phenomena 
by  which  the  form  of  language  be- 
'•  -ue  arrested  and  fixed.  As  the  in- 
.Liional  stage  prevailed  over  the 
agglutinative,  it  is  surprising  to  see 
how  much   more  boldly  the  original 

*  Max  Muller,  "Stratification  of  Lan- 
guage," p.  13. 
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loots  of  the  language  project  from 
the  surface  that  conceals  thera.  In 
the  okl  fragments  and  proverhs  of  the 
jHcceiling  stage  the  monosyllahles 
which  compose  those  roots  vanish 
aniiilst  words  of  enormous  hnigth, 
comprehending  whole  sentences  from 
wliicii  no  one  part  can  he  disentangled 
from  the  other  and  employed  sepa- 
rately. But  when  the  intlectional  form 
of  language  became  so  far  advanced 
as  to  have  its  scholars  and  gram- 
marians, they  seem  to  have  united  in 
extirpating  all  such  polysynthetical  or 
polysyllabic  monsters,  as  devouring 
invaders  of  the  aboriginal  forms. 
Words  beyond  three  syllables  became 
proscribed  as  barbarous,  and  in  pro- 
portion as  the  language  grew  thus 
sim])litied  it  increased  in  strength,  in 
ilignity,  and  in  sweetness.  Though 
n  ;w  very  compressed  in  '  sound,  it 
gains  in  clearness  by  that  co  rpression. 
liy  a  single  letter,  according  to  its 
])osition,  they  contrive  to  express  all 
tliat  with  civilized  nations  in  our 
npjicr  world  it  takes  the  waste,  some- 
times of  syllables,  sometimes  of  sen- 
tences, to  express.  Let  me  here  cite 
one  or  two  instances :  An  (which  1 
will  translate  man).  Ana  (men) ;  the 
letter  s  is  with  them  a  letter  implying 
multitude,  according  to  where  it  is 
placed  ;  Sana  means  mankind ;  Ansa, 
a  midtitude  of  men.  The  prefix  of 
certain  letters  in  their  alphabet  in- 
variably denotes  compound  significa- 
tions. For  instance,  Gl  (which  witli 
lliem  is  a  single  letter,  as  th  is  a  single 
letter  with  the  Greeks)  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  word  infers  an  assem- 
blage or  imion  of  tilings,  sometimes 
kindred,  sometimes  dissimilar  ^  as 
Oon,  a  house ;  Gloon,  a  town  (i.e.,  an 
assemblage  of  houses).  Ata  is  sorrow  ; 
<Uata,  a  public  calamity,  Aur-an  is 
the  health  or  wcllbeing  of  a  man  ; 
<;i:iiiran,  the  wellbciiig  of  the  state, 
t!ie  good  of  the  comiriunity ;  and  a 
word   c-,nstantly   in   tiieir   mouths    is 


A-glauran,  which  denotes  their  poli- 
tical creed — viz.,  that  "  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  a  community  is  the  good  of 
all."  Aub  is  invention  ;  Sila,  a  tone 
in  music.  Glaubsila,  as  uniting  the 
ideas  of  invention  and  of  musical  in- 
tonaticm,  is  the  classical  word  for 
poetry — abbreviated,  in  ordinary  con- 
ver  ;,lion,  to  Glaubs.  Na,  vvhicli  with 
them  is,  like  Gl,  but  a  single  letter, 
always,  when  an  initial,  implies  some- 
thing antagonistic  to  life  or  joy  or 
comfort,  resembling  in  this  the  Aryan 
root  Nak,  expressive  of  perishing  or 
destruction.  Nax  is  darkness  ;  Narl, 
death ;  Naria,  sin  or  evil.  Nas — an 
uttermost  condition  of  sin  and  evil — 
cori'uption.  In  writing,  they  deem 
it  irreverent  to  express  the  Supreme 
Being  by  any  sjjecial  name.  He  is 
symbolized  by  what  may  be  termed 
the  hieroglyphic  of  a  pyramid,  A.  In 
))rayer  they  address  Him  by  a  name 
which  they  deem  too  sacred  to  confide 
to  a  stranger,  and  I  know  it  not.  In 
conversation  they  generally  use  a 
peri])hrastic  epithet,  such  as  the  All- 
Good.  The  letter  V,  symbolical  of 
the  inverted  pyramid,  where  it  is  an 
initial,  nearly  always  denotes  excel- 
lence or  power;  as  Vril,  of  which  I 
have  said  so  much ;  Veed,  an  im- 
mortal spirit;  Veedya,  immortality; 
Koom,  pronounced  like  the  \\'elsh 
Cwm,  denotes  something  of  hollow- 
ness.  Koom  itself  is  a  profound  hol- 
low, metaphorically  a  cavern  ;  Koom- 
in,  a  hole  ;  Zi-koom,  a  valley  ;  Koom- 
zi,  vacancy  or  void ;  Bodh-koom, 
ignorance  (literally,  knowledge-void). 
Koom-Posh  is  their  name  for  the 
government  of  the  many,  or  the  as- 
cendancy of  the  most  ignorant  or 
liollow.  Posh  is  an  almost  untrans- 
lntablo  idiom,  implying,  as  the  reader 
will  see  later,  contempt.  The  closest 
lendering  I  can  give  to  it  is  our  slang 
term,  "bosh;"  and  thus  Koom-Push 
may  be  loosely  i-endered  "  Hollow- 
Bosh."       But    when    Democracy    a 
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Koora-Posli  deg:enerates  from  popular 
ignorance  into  that  popular  passion 
or  ferocity  which  precedes  its  decease, 
as  (to  cite  illustrations  from  the  upper 
world)  during  the  French  Reign  of 
Terror,  or  for  the  fifty  years  of  the 
Roman  Republic  preceding  the  as- 
cendancy of  Augustus,  their  name  for 
that  state  of  things  is  Glek-Xas.  Ek 
is  strife — Glek,  the  universal  strife. 
Nas,  as  I  before  said,  is  cori'uption  or 
rot ;  thus  Glek-Nas  may  be  construed, 
"  the  universal  strife-rot.'"'  Their  com- 
pounds are  very  expressive;  thus 
Bodh  being  knowledge,  and  Too,  a 
participle  that  implies  the  action  ot 
cautiously  approaching, — Too-bodh  is 
their  word  tor  Philosophy;  Pah  is  a 
contemptuous  exclamation  analogous 
to  our  idiom,  "  stuff  and  nonsense ;" 
Pah-bodh(literally,stuff-and-nonsense- 
knowledge)  is  their  term  for  futile  or 
false  philosophy,  and  is  a])plied  to  a 
species  of  metaphysical  or  speculative 
ratiocination  ibrmerly  in  vogue,  which 
consisted  in  making  inquiries  that 
could  not  be  answered,  and  were  not 
worth  naking;  such,  for  instance,  as 
"  Why  does  an  An  have  five  toes  to 
his  feet  instead  of  four  or  six?  Did 
the  first  An,  created  by  the  All-Gooil, 
have  the  same  number  of  toes  as  his 
descendants  ?  In  the  foi'm  by  which 
an  An  will  be  recognised  by  his  friends 
in  the  future  state  of  being,  will  he 
retain  any  toes  at  all,  and,  if  so,  will 
they  be  material  toes  or  spiritual 
toes  ?"  I  take  these  illustrations  ot 
Pah-bodh,  not  in  irony  or  jest,  but 
hecp.v.se  the  very  inquiries  I  name 
ffMT.ed  the  subject  of  controversy  by 
the  latest  cultivators  of  that  "  science"' 
— 4000  years  ago. 

In  the  declension  of  nouns  I  %yas 
informed  that  anciently  there  were 
eight  cases  (one  more  than  in  the 
Sanskrit  Grammar) ;  but  the  effect  of 
time  lias  been  to  reduce  these  cases, 
and  multiply,  instead  of  these  vary- 
ing  terminations,    explanatory    pre- 


positions. At  present,  in  the  Gram- 
mar submitted  to  my  study,  there 
were  four  cases  to  nouns,  three 
having  varying  terminations,  and  tha 
fourth  a  differing  prefix. 


SiNGUlAE. 

Nom. 

An, 

Man 

Dat. 

Ano, 

to  Man. 

Ac. 

Anam, 

Man 

Voc. 

Hil-An, 
PlTJEAI. 

0  Man 

Nom. 

Ana, 

Men 

Dat. 

Anoi, 

to  Men 

Ac. 

Ananda, 

Men 

Voc. 

Hil-Auanda, 

0  Men 

In  the  elder  inflectional  literature 
the  dual  form  existed — it  has  long 
been  obsolete. 

The  genitive  case  with  them  is 
also  obsolete :  the  dative  supplies  its 
place  :  they  say  the  House  to  a  Man, 
instead  of  the  Honse  of  a  Man. 
When  used  (sometimes  in  poeti-y),  the 
genitive  in  the  termination  is  the 
same  as  the  nominative;  so  is  the 
ablative,  the  preposition  that  marks 
it  being  a  prefix  or  suffix  at  option, 
and  generally  decided  by  ear,  accord- 
ing to  the  sound  of  the  noun.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  prefix  Hil 
marks  the  vocative  case.  It  is  always 
retained  in  addressing  another,  ex- 
cept in  the  most  intimate  domestic 
relations ;  its  omission  would  be  con- 
sidered rude :  just  as  in  our  old 
forms  of  speech  in  addressing  a  king 
it  would  have  been  deemed  disre- 
spectful to  say  "  King,"  and  reve- 
rential to  say  "  0  King."  In  fact, 
as  they  have  no  titles  of  honoui-,  the 
vocative  adjuration  sup])lies  the  place 
of  a  title,  and  is  given  impartially  to 
all.  The  prefix  Hil  enters  into  the 
composition  of  words  that  imply  dis- 
tant communications,  as  Hil-ya,  to 
travel. 

In  the  conjugation  of  their  verbs, 
wliich  is  much  too  lengthy  a  subject  to 
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enter  on  here,  the  auxiliary  verb  Ya, 
"  to  go,"  which  plays  so  considerable 
a  part  in  the  Sanskrit,  appears  and 
perlornis  a  kindred   office,    as   if   it 
were  a  radical  iu  some  language  from 
whicli  both  had  descended.     But  an- 
other auxiliary  of  opposite  significa- 
tion also  accompanies  it  and  shares 
its  labours — viz.,  Zi,  to  stay  or  repose. 
Thus  Ya  enters  into  the  future  tense, 
and  Zi  in  the  preterite  of  all  verbs 
reciniriiig  auxiliaries.     Yam,   I  go — 
Yiam,  I  may  go — Yani-ya,  1  shall  go 
(literally,  I  go  lo  go)  Zam-poo-yan,  1 
have  gone  (literally,  I  rest  from  gone). 
Ya,  as  a  termination,  implies  by  ana- 
logy,   progress,    movement,     efflores- 
cence. Zi,  as  a  terminal,  denotes  fixity, 
sometimes  in  a  good  sense,  sometimes 
in  a  bad,  according  to  the  word  with 
which  it  is   conpltd.      Iva-zi,   eternal 
goodne>s  ;  Nan-zi,  eternal  evil.     Poo 
(from)  enters  as  a  prefix  to    words 
that    denote   repugnance,    or  things 
from  which  we  ought  to  be  averse. 
Poo-]jra,    disgust;    Poo  naria,   false- 
hood, the  vilest  kind  of  evil.     Poosh 
or  P(ish  I  have  already  confessed  to 
be  untranslatable  literally.     It  is  an 
expression  of  contempt  not  unmixed 
with  pity.       Tliis  radical  seems   to 
have  originated  from   inherent  sym- 
pathy between  the  labial  effort  and 
the  sentiment  that  impelled  it,  Poo 
being    an    utterance    in   which    the 
breatli  is  exploded  from  the  lips  with 
moie  or  less  vehemence.       On    the 
other  hand,  Z,  when  an  initial,  is  with 
them  a  sound  in  which  the  breath  is 
sucked    inward,    and  thus  Zu,    pro- 
nounced Zoo  (which  in  their  language 
is,  one  letter),  is  the  ordinary  prefix 
to  words  th;it  signify  something  that 
attr.icts,  pleases,  touches  the  lieart — 
as    Zummer,     lover;     Zutze,    love; 
Zuzulia,     deliglit.       This      indrawn 
sound  of  Z  seems  indeed    naturally 
appropriate  to  fondness.     Thus,  even 
in  (uir  language,  mothers  say  to  their 
babies,  iu  dtdaiice  of  grammar,  "Zoo 


darling ;"  and  I  have  heard  a  learned 

professor  at  Boston  call  his  wife  (he 
liad  been  only  married  a  month) 
"  Zoo  little  pet." 

I  cannot  quit  this  subject,  how- 
ever, without  observing  by  what 
slight  changes  in  the  dialects 
favoured  by  diflerent  tribes  of  the 
same  race,  the  original  signification 
and  beauty  of  sounds  may  become 
confused  and  deformed.  Zee  told  me 
with  much  indignation  that  Zummer 
(lover)  which,  in  the  way  she  uttered 
it,  seemed  slowly  taken  down  to  the 
very  depths  of  her  heart,  was,  in 
some  not  very  distant  communities  of 
the  Vril-ya,  vitiated  into  the  half- 
hissing,  half-nasal,  wholly  disagree- 
able, sound  of  Siibber.  I  thought  to 
myself  it  only  wanted  the  introduc- 
tion of  n  before  u  to  render  it  into  an 
English  word  significant  of  the  last 
quality  an  amorous  Gy  would  desire 
in  her  Zummer. 

I  will  but  mention  another  pecu- 
liarity in  this  language  which  gives 
equal  force  and  brevity  to  its  forms 
of  expressions. 

A  is  with  them,  as  with  us,  the 
first  letter  of  the  alphabet,  and  is 
often  used  as  a  prefix  word  by  itself 
to  convey  a  complex  idea  of  sove- 
reignty or  chiefdom,  or  presiding 
principle.  For  instance,  Iva  is 
goodness  ;  Diva,  goodness  and  happi- 
ness united;  A- Diva  is  unerring  and 
absolute  truth.  I  have  already 
noticed  the  value  of  A  in  A-glauran, 
so,  in  vril  (to  whose  properties  they 
trace  their  present  state  of  civiliza- 
tion), A-vril,  denotes,  as  I  have  said, 
civilization  itself'. 

'J'he  jihilologist  will  have  seen  from 
the  above  how  much  the  language  of 
the  Vril-ya  is  akin  to  the  Aryan  or 
Indo-Gcrmanic ;  but,  hke  all  lan- 
guages, it  contains  words  and  forms 
in  which  transfers  from  very  opposite 
sources  of  speech  have  been  tnlcen. 
The  very  title   of  Tur,  which  they 
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give  to  their  supreme  magistrate, 
indicates  theft  from  a  tongue  akin  to 
the  Turanian.  They  say  themselves 
that  this  is  a  foreign  word  borrowed 
from  a  title  whieh  their  historical 
records  show  to  have  been  borne  by 
the  chief  of  a  nation  with  whom  the 
ancestors  of  the  Vril-ya  were,  in  very 
remote  periods,  on  friendly  terms, 
but  which  has  long  become  extinct, 
and  they  say  that  when,  after  the 
discovery  of  vril,  they  remodelled 
their  j)olitical  institutions,  they  ex- 
pressly adopted  a  title  taken  from  an 
extinct  race  and  a  dead  language  for 
that  of  their  chief  magistrate,  in 
order  to  avoid  all  titles  for  that  office 
with  which  they  had  previous  asso- 
ciatiors. 

Should  life  be  spared  to  me,  I  may 
collect  into  systematic  form  such 
knowledge  as  1  acquired  of  this 
language  during  my  sojourn  amongst 
the  Vril-ya.  But  wliat  1  have  already 
said  will  perhaps  siifSce  to  show  to 
genuine  philological  students  that  a 
language  which,  preserving  so  many 
of  the  roots  in  the  aboriginal  form, 
and  clearing  from  the  immediate, 
but  transitory,  polysynthetical  stage 
so  many  rude  incumbrances,  has 
attained  to  such  a  union  of  simplicity 
and  compass  in  its  final  inflectional 
forms,  must  have  been  the  gradual 
work  of  countless  ages  and  many 
varieties  of  mind;  that  it  contains 
the  evidence  of  fusion  between  con- 
genial races,  and  necessitated,  in 
arriving  at  the  shape  of  which  I  have 
given  examples,  the  continuous  cul- 
ture of  a  highly  thoughtful  people. 

That,  nevertheless,  the  literature 
which  belongs  to  this  language  is  a 
hterature  of  the  past ;  that  the 
present  felicitous  state  of  society  at 
which  the  Ana  have  attained  forbids 
tlie  progressive  cultivation  of  litera- 
ture, especially  in  the  two  main  divi- 
sions of  fiction  and  history, — I  shall 
have  occasion  to  show  later. 


CHAPTER  XIII. 

This  people  have  a  religion,  and, 
whatever  may  be  said  against  it,  at 
least  it  has  these  strange  peculiarities : 
firstly,  that  they  all  believe  in  the 
creed  they  profess;  secondly,  that 
they  all  practise  the  precepts  which 
the  creed  inculcates.  They  unite  in 
the  worship  of  the  one  divine 
Creator  and  Sustainer  of  the  universe. 
They  believe  that  it  is  one  of  the 
properties  of  the  all-permeating 
agency  of  vril,  to  transmit  to  the 
well-spring  of  Hfe  and  intelligence 
every  thought  that  a  living  creature 
can  conceive;  and  though  they  do 
not  contend  that  the  idea  of  a  Deity 
is  innate,  yet  they  say  that  the  Au 
(man)  is  the  only  creature,  so  tar  as 
their  observation  of  nature  extends, 
to  whom  the  capacity  of  conceiving 
that  idea,  with  all  the  trains  of 
thought  which  open  out  from  it,  is 
vouchsafed.  They  hold  that  this 
capacity  is  a  privilege  that  cannot 
have  been  given  in  vain,  and  hence 
that  prayer  and  thanksgiving  are 
acceptable  to  the  divine  Creator,  and 
necessary  to  the  complete  develop- 
ment of  the  human  creature.  They 
ofl'er  their  devotions  both  in  private 
and  public.  Not  being  considered 
one  of  their  species,  I  was  not 
admitted  into  the  building  or  temple 
in  wliich  the  public  worship  is  ren- 
dered ;  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
service  is  exceedingly  short,  and 
unattended  with  any  pomp  of  cere- 
mony. It  is  a  doctrine  with  the 
Vril-ya,  that  earnest  devotion  or 
complete  abstraction  from  the  actual 
world  cannot,  with  benefit  to  itself, 
be  maintained  long  at  a  stretch  by 
the  human  mind,  especially  in  public, 
and  that  all  attempts  to  do  so  either 
lead  to  fiinaticism  or  to  hypocrisy. 
When  they  pray  in  private,  it  is  when 
they  are  alone  or  with  their  young 
children. 
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They  say  that  in  ancient  thnes 
there  was  a  great  number  of  books 
ivritten  upon  speculations  as  to  the 
/lUture  of  the  Deity,  and  upon  the 
forms  of  belief  or  worsliip  supposed 
to  be  most  agreeable  to  Him.  But 
these  were  found  to  lead  to  such 
heated  and  angry  disputations  as  not 
only  to  shake  the  peace  of  the  com- 
munity and  divide  families  before  the 
most  united,  but  in  the  course  of  dis- 
cussing the  attributes  of  the  Deity, 
the  existence  of  the  Deity  Himself 
became  argued  away,  or,  what  was 
worse,  became  invested  with  the  pas- 
sions and  infirmities  of  the  human 
disputants.  "For,"  said  my  host, 
"since  a  finite  being  like  an  An  can- 
/lot  possibly  define  the  Infinite,  so, 
when  he  endeavours  to  realize  an  idea 
of  the  Divinity,  he  only  reduces  the 
Divinity  into  an  An  like  himself." 
During  the  later  ages,  therefore,  all 
theological  speculations,  though  not 
forbidden,  have  been  so  discouraged 
as  to  have  fallen  utterly  into  dis- 
use. 

The  Vril-ya  unite  in  a  conviction 
of  a  future  state,  more  felicitous  and 
more  perfect  tlian  the  present.  If 
they  have  very  vague  notions  of  the 
doctrine  of  rewards  and  punishments, 
it  is  perhaps  because  they  have  no 
systems  of  rewai'ds  and  punishments 
among  themselves,  for  there  are  no 
crimes  to  j)unish,  and  their  moral 
Btandard  is  so  even  that  no  An  among 
them  is,  upon  the  whole,  considered 
more  virtuous  than  another.  If  one 
excels,  perhaps,  in  one  virtue,  another 
equally  excels  in  some  other  virtue; 
if  one  has  his  prevalent  fault  or  in- 
firmity, so  also  another  has  his.  In 
fact,  in  their  extraordinary  mode  of 
life,  there  are  so  few  temptations  to 
wrong,  that  they  are  good  (according 
to  tlieir  notions  of  goodness)  merely 
because  they  live.  They  have  some 
fanciful  notions  upon  the  continuance 
of  life,  when  once  bestowed,  even  in 


the  vegetable  world,  as  the  reader 
will  see  in  the  next  chapter 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Though,  as  I  have  said,  the  Vril-ya 
discourage  all  speculations  on  the 
nature  of  the  Supreme  Being,  they 
appear  to  concur  in  a  belief  by  which 
they  think  to  solve  that  great  problem 
of  the  existence  of  evil  which  has  so 
perplexed  the  philosophy  of  the  upper 
world.  They  hold  that  wherever  He 
has  once  given  life,  with  the  percep- 
tions of  that  life,  however  faint  it  be, 
as  in  a  plant,  the  life  is  never  de- 
stroyed ;  it  passes  into  new  and  im- 
proved forms,  though  not  in  this  planet 
(diflfering  therein  from  the  ordinary 
doctrine  of  metempsychosis),  and  that 
the  living  thing  retains  the  sense  of 
identity,  so  that  it  connects  its  past 
life  with  its  future,  and  is  conscious 
of  its  progressive  improvement  in  the 
scale  of  joy.  For  they  say  that,  with- 
out this  assumption,  they  cannot,  ac- 
cording to  the  lights  of  human  reason 
vouchsafed  to  them,  discfjver  the  per- 
fect justice  which  must  be  a  consti- 
tuent quality  of  the  All- Wise  and  the 
All-Good.  Injustice,  they  say,  can 
only  emanate  from  three  causes :  want 
of  wisdom  to  perceive  what  is  just, 
want  of  benevolence  to  desire,  want 
of  power  to  fulfil  it;  and  that  each 
of  these  three  wants  is  incompatible 
in  the  All-Wise,  the  All-Good,  the 
All-Powerful.  But  that,  while  even 
in'this  life,  the  wisdom,  the  benevo- 
lence, and  the  power  of  the  Supreme 
Being  are  sufficiently  apparent  to 
compel  our  recognition,  the  justice 
necessarily  resulting  from  those  attri- 
butes, absolutely  requires  another  life, 
not  for  man  only,  but  for  every  living 
thing  of  the  inferior  orders.  That, 
alike  in  the  animal  and  the  vegetable 
world,  we  see  one  individual  rendered. 
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by  circumstances  beyond  its  control, 
exceedingly  wretched  compared  to  its 
nejghboiirs — one  only  exists  as  the 
prey  of  another — even  a  plant  suffers 
from  disease  till  it  perishes  prema- 
turely, while  the  plant  next  to  it  re- 
joices in  its  vitality  and  lives  out  its 
happy  life  free  from  a  pang.  That  it 
is  an  erroneous  analogy  from  human 
infirmities  to  reply  by  saying  that  tiie 
Sujjreme  Being  only  acts  by  general 
laws,  thereby  making  his  own  secon- 
dary causes  so  potent  as  to  mar  the 
essential  kindness  of  the  First  Cause; 
and  a  still  meaner  and  more  ignorant 
conception  of  the  All-Good,  to  dis- 
miss with  a  brief  contempt  all  con- 
sideration of  justice  for  the  myriad 
forms  into  which  He  has  infused  life, 
and  assume  that  justice  is  only  due 
to  the  single  product  of  the  An. 
There  is  no  small  and  no  great  in  the 
eyes  of  the  divine  Life-Giver.  But 
once  grant  that  nothing,  however 
humble,  which  feels  that  it  lives  and 
suffers,  can  perish  through  the  series 
of  ages,  that  all  its  sufteriiig  here,  if 
continuous  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth  to  that  of  its  transfer  to  another 
form  of  being,  would  be  more  brief 
compared  with  eternity  than  the  cry 
of  the  new-born  is  compared  to  the 
whole  life  of  a  man ;  and  once  sup- 
pose that  this  living  thing  retains  its 
sense  of  identity  when  so  transferred 
(for  without  that  sense  it  could  be 
aware  of  no  future  being),  and  though, 
indeed,  the  fulfilment  of  divine  justice 
is  removed  from  the  scope  of  our  ken, 
yet  we  have  a  right  to  assume  it  to 
be  unifirm  and  universal,  and  not 
varying  and  partial,  as  it  would  be  if 
acting  only  upon  general  secondary 
laws ;  because  such  perfect  justice 
flows  of  necessity  from  perfectness  of 
knowledge  to  conceive,  perfectness  of 
love  to  will,  and  perfectness  of  power 
to  complete  it. 

However  fiantastic  this  belief  of  the 
Vril-ya  may  be,  it  tends  perhaps  to 


confirm  politically  the  systems  of 
government  which,  admitting  dift'er- 
ing  degrees  of  wealth,  yet  establishes 
perfect  eqality  in  rank,  exquisite  mild- 
ness in  all  relations  and  intercourse, 
and  tenderness  to  all  created  things 
which  the  good  of  the  community 
does  not  require  them  to  destroy. 
And  though  their  notion  of  compen- 
sation to  a  tortured  insect  or  a  can- 
kered flower  may  seem  to  some  of  us 
a  very  wild  crotchet,  yet,  at  least,  it 
is  not  a  mischievous  one ;  and  it  may 
furnish  matter  for  no  unpleasing  re- 
flection to  think  that  within  the 
abysses  of  earth,  never  lit  by  a  ray 
from  the  material  heavens,  there 
should  have  penetrated  so  luminous 
a  conviction  of  the  ineffable  goodness 
of  the  Creator — so  fixed  an  idea  that 
the  general  laws  by  which  He  acts 
cannot  adm'rt  of  any  partial  injustice 
or  evil,  and  therefore  cannot  be  com- 
prehended without  reference  to  their 
action  over  all  space  and  throughout 
all  time.  And  since,  as  I  shall  liave 
occasion  to  observe  later,  the  intel- 
lectual conditions  and  social  systems 
of  this  subterranean  race  comprise 
and  harmonize  great,  and  apparently 
antagonistic,  varieties  in  philosophical 
doctrine  and- speculation  which  have 
from  time  to  time  been  started,  dis- 
cussed, dismissed,  and  have  re-ap- 
peared amongst  thinkers  or  dreamers 
in  the  upper  world, — so  I  may  per- 
haps appropriately  conclude  this  re- 
ference to  the  belief  of  the  Vril-ya, 
that  self-conscious  or  sentient  life  once 
given  is  indestructible  among  inferior 
creatures  as  well  as  in  man,  by  an 
eloquent  passage  from  the  work  of 
that  eminent  zoologist,  Louis  Agnssiz, 
which  I  have  only  just  met  with,  many 
years  after  I  had  committed  to  paper 
those  recollections  of  the  life  of  the 
Vril-ya,  which  I  now  reduce  into  some- 
tiiing  like  arrangement  and  form: 
"  The  relations  which  individual  ani- 
mals bear  to  one  another  are  of  such 
c  2 
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a  character  that  they  ought  long  ago 
to  hnvc  been  considered  as  suiBcient 
proof  tliat  no  organized  being  could 
ever  have  been  called  iiito  existence 
by  other  agency  than  by  the  direct 
intervention  of  a  reflective  mind. 
This  argues  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
existence  in  every  animal  of  an  im- 
material principle  similar  to  that 
which  l)y  its  excellence  and  superior 
endowments  places  man  so  much 
above  animals ;  yet  the  principle  un- 
questionably exists,  and  whether  it 
be  called  sense,  reason,  or  instinct,  it 
presents  in  the  whole  range  of  or- 
ganized beings  a  series  of  phenomena 
closely  linked  together,  and  upon  it 
are  based  not  only  the  higher  mani- 
festations of  the  mind,  but  the  very 
permanence  of  the  specific  differences 
which  characterize  every  organism. 
Most  of  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  iuunortality  of  man  apply  equally 
to  the  permanency  of  tliis  principle 
in  other  living  beings.  May  I  not 
add  that  a  future  life  in  which  man 
would  be  deprived  of  that  great 
source  of  enjoyment  and  intellectual 
and  moral  improvement  which  results 
from  the  contemplation  of  the  har- 
monies of  an  organic  world  would 
involve  a  lamentable  loss?  And  may 
we  not  look  to  a  spiritual  concert  of 
the  combined  worlds  and  all  their  in- 
fiabitants  in  the  presence  of  their 
Creator  as  the  highest  conception  of 
paradise  ?" — Esiay  on  Classifica- 
tion, sect,  xvii.,  pp.  97-99. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Kind  to  me  as  I  found  all  in  this 
household,  the  young  daughter  of  my 
host  was  the  most  considerate  and 
thoughtful  in  her  kindness.  At  her 
suggestion  I  laid  aside  the  habili- 
ments in  which  I  had  descended  from 
tie   upper    earth,    and    adopted    the 


dress  of  the  Vril-ya,  with  the  excep' 
tion  of  the  artful  wings  which  served 
them,  when  on  foot,  as  a  graceful 
mantle.  But  as  many  of  the  Vril-ya, 
when  occupied  in  urban  pursuits,  did 
not  wear  the.~e  wings,  this  exception 
created  no  marked  difference  between 
myself  and  the  race  among  which  I 
sojourned,  and  I  was  thus  enabled  to 
visit  the  town  without  exciting  un- 
pleasant curiosity.  Out  of  the  house- 
hold no  one  suspected  that  I  had 
come  from  the  upper  world,  and  I 
was  but  regarded  as  one  of  some  in- 
ferior and  barbarous  tribe  whom  Aph- 
Lin  entertained  as  a  guest. 

The  city  was  large  in  proportion 
to  the  territory  round  it,  which  was 
of  no  greater  extent  than  many  an 
English  or  Hungarian  nobleman's 
estate ;  but  the  whole  of  it,  to  the 
verge  of  the  rocks  which  constituted 
its  boundary,  was  cultivated  to  the 
nicest  degree,  except  where  certain 
allotments  of  mountain  and  pasture 
were  humanely  left  free  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  the  harmless  animals  they 
had  tamed,  though  not  for  domestic 
use.  So  great  is  their  kindness 
towards  these  humbler  creatures,  that 
a  sum  is  devoted  from  the  public 
treasury  for  the  purpose  of  deporting 
them  to  other  Vril-ya  communities 
willing  to  receive  them  (chiefly  new 
colonies),  whenever  they  become  too 
numerous  for  the  pastures  allotted  to 
them  in  their  native  place.  They  do 
not,  however,  multiply  to  an  extent 
comparable  to  the  ratio  at  which, 
with  us,  animals  bred  for  slaughter 
increase.  It  seems  a  law  of  nature 
that  animals  not  usefiil  to  man  gra- 
dually recede  from  the  domains  he 
occupies,  or  even  become  extinct.  It 
is  an  old  custom  of  the  various  sove- 
reign states  amidst  which  the  race  of 
the  Vril-ya  are  distributed,  to  leave 
between  each  state  a  neutral  and 
uncultivated  border-land.  In  the  in- 
stance of  the  community  I  speak  of, 
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this  tract,  being  a  ridge  of  savage 
rocks,  was  impassable  by  foot,  but 
was  easily  sunuounted,  whether  by 
the  wings  of  the  inhabitants  or  the 
air-boats,  of  which  I  shall  speak  here- 
after. Roads  through  it  were  also 
cut  for  the  transit  of  vehicles  impelled 
by  vril.  These  intercomni'inicating 
tracts  were  always  kept  lighted,  and 
the  expense  thereof  defrayed  by  a 
special  tax,  to  which  all  the  com- 
munities comprehended  in  the  denomi- 
nation of  Viil-ya  contribute  in  settled 
pi'oportions.  By  these  means  a  con- 
siderable commercial  traffic  witb  other 
states,  both  near  and  distant,  was 
carried  on.  The  surplus  wealth  of 
this  special  comuumity  was  chiefly 
agricultural.  The  community  was 
also  eminent  for  skill  in  constructing 
implements  connected  with  the  arts 
of  husbandry.  In  exchange  for  such 
merchandize  it  obtained  articles  more 
of  luxury  than  necessity.  There  were 
few  things  imported  on  which  they 
set  a  higher  price  than  birds  tauglit 
to  pipe  artful  tunes  in  concert.  These 
were  brought  from  a  great  distance, 
and  were  marvellous  for  beauty  of 
song  and  plumage.  I  miderstood 
that  extraordinary  care  was  taken  by 
their  breeders  and  teachers  in  selec- 
tion, and  tliat  the  species  had  won- 
derfully improved  during  the  last  few 
years.  I  saw  no  other  pet  animals 
among  this  community  except  some 
very  amusing  and  sportive  creatures 
of  the  Batrnchian  species,  resembling 
ti'ogs,  but  with  very  intelligent  coun- 
tenances, which  the  children  were 
fond  of,  and  kept  in  theii'  private 
gardens.  They  appear  to  have  no 
animals  akin  to  our  dogs  or  horses,, 
though  that  learned  naturalist.  Zee, 
informed  me  that  such  creatures  had 
once  existed  in  those  parts,  and  might 
now  be  found  in  regions  inhabited  by 
other  races  than  the  Vrilya.  She 
said  that  they  had  gradually  disap- 
peared from  the  more  civilized  world 


since  the  discovery  of  vril,  and  the 
results  attending  that  discovery  had 
dispensed  with  their  uses.  ]\racliinery 
and  the  invention  of  wings  had  super- 
seded the  horse  as  a  beast  of  burden  j 
and  the  dog  was  no  longer  wanted 
either  for  protection  or  the  chase,  as 
it  had  been  when  the  ancestors  of  the 
Vril-ya  feared  the  aggressions  of  their 
own  kind,  or  hunted  the  lesser  ani- 
mals for  food.  Indeed,  however,  so 
far  as  the  horse  was  concerned,  this 
region  was  so  rocky  that  a  horse  could 
have  been,  there,  of  little  use  either 
for  pastime  or  burden.  The  only 
creature  they  use  for  the  latter  pur- 
pose is  a  kind  of  large  goat,  which 
is  much  emploj-ed  on  farms.  The 
nature  of  the  surrounding  soil  in  these 
districts  may  be  said  to  have  first 
suggested  the  invention  of  wings  and 
air-boats.  The  largeness  of  space,  in 
proportion  to  the  rural  territory  occu- 
pied by  the  city,  was  occasioned  by 
the  custom  of  surrounding  every  house 
with  a  separate  garden.  The  broad 
main  street,  in  which  Aph-Lin  dwelt, 
expanded  into  a  vast  square,  in  which 
were  placed  the  College  of  Sages  and 
all  the  public  offices;  a  magnificent 
fountain  of  the  luminous  fluid  which 
I  call  naphtha  (1  am  ignorant  of  its 
real  nature)  in  the  centre.  All  these 
public  edifices  have  a  uniform  cha- 
racter of  massiveness  and  solidity. 
They  reminded  me  of  the  archi- 
tectural pictures  of  Martin.  Along 
the  upper  storeys  of  each  ran  a  bal- 
cony, or  rather  a  terraced  garden, 
supported  by  columns,  filled  with 
flowering-plants,  and  tenanted  by 
many  kinds  of  tame  birds.  From  the 
square  branched  several  streets,  all 
broad  and  brilliantly  lighted,  and 
ascending  up  the  eminence  on  either 
side.  In  my  excursions  in  the  town 
I  was  never  allowed  to  go  «lone; 
Aph-Lin  or  his  daughter  was  my 
habitual  companion.  In  this  com- 
munity the  adult  Gy  is  seen  walking 
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witli  any  youn^  An  as  familiarly  as  if 
there  were  no  difference  of  sex. 

Tlie  retail  shops  are  not  very  nume- 
rous; the  persons  who  attend  on  a 
customer  are  all  children  of  various 
ages,  and  exceedingly  intelligent  and 
courteous,  hut  without  the  least  touch 
of  importunity  or  Clinging.  The  shop- 
keeper himself  might  or  might  not 
be  visible;  when  visible,  he  seemed 
rarely  employed  on  any  matter  con- 
nected with  his  professional  business ; 
and  yet  he  had  taken  to  that  business 
from  special  liking  to  it,  and  quite 
independently  of  his  general  sources 
of  fortune. 

Some  of  the  richest  citizens  in  the 
community  kept  such  shops.  As  I 
have  before  said,  no  difference  of  rank 
is  recognisable,  and  therefore  all  occu- 
pations hold  the  same  equal  social 
status.  An  An,  of  whom  I  bought 
my  sandals,  was  the  brother  of  the 
Tur,  or  chief  magistrate ;  and  though 
his  shop  was  not  larger  than  that  of 
any  bootmaker  in  Bond  Street  or 
Broadway,  be  \vas  said  to  be  twice  as 
rich  as  the  Tur  who  dwelt  in  a 
palace.  No  doubt,  however,  he  had 
some  country-seat. 

The  Ana  of  the  community  are,  on 
the  whole,  an  indolent  set  of  beings 
after  the  active  age  of  childhood. 
Whether  by  temperament  or  philo- 
sophy, they  rank  repose  among  the 
chief  blessings  of  life.  Indeed,  when 
you  take  away  from  a  human  being 
the  incentives  to  action  which  are 
found  in  cupidity  or  ambition,  it 
seems  to  me  no  wonder  that  he  rests 
quiet. 

Tn  their  ordinary  movements  they 
]n'efer  the  use  of  their  feet  to  that  of 
their  wings.  But  for  their  sports  or 
(to  indulge  in  a  bold  misuse  of  terras) 
their  public  promenades,  they  employ 
the  la*,ter,  also  for  the  aerial  dances  I 
have  described,  as  well  as  for  visiting 
their  counti-y  places,  w^hich  are  m<istly 
placed  on  lofty   heights;  and,  when 


still  young,  they  prefer  their  wings, 
for  travel  into  the  other  regions  of 
the  Ana,  to  vehicular  conveyances. 

Those  who  accustom  themselves  to 
flisrht  can  Hy,  if  less  rapidly  than  some 
birds,  yet  from  twenty-five  to  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  keep  up  that  rate 
for  five  or  six  hours  at  a  stretch.  But 
the  Ana  generally,  on  reaching  middle 
age,  are  not  fond  of  rapid  movements 
requiring  violent  exercise.  Perhaps 
for  this  reason,  as  they  hold  a  doctrine 
which  our  own  physicians  will  doubt- 
less approve — viz.,  that  regular  trans- 
piration through  the  pores  of  the  skin 
is  essential  to  health,  they  habitually 
use  the  sweating-baths  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  Turkish  or  Roman, 
succeeded  by  douches  of  perfumed 
waters.  They  have  great  faith  in  the 
salubrious  virtue  of  certain  perfumes. 

It  is  their  custom  also,  at  stated 
but  rare  periods,  perhaps  four  times  a 
year  v.'hen  in  health,  to  use  a  bath 
charged  with  vril,*  They  consider 
that  this  fluid,  sparingly  used,  is  a 
great  sustainer  of  life ;  but  used  in 
excess,  when  in  the  normal  state  of 
health,  rather  tends  to  reaction  and 
exhausted  vitality.  For  nearly  all 
their  diseases,  however,  they  resort  to 
it  as  the  chief  assistant  to  nature  in 
throwing  off  the  complaint. 

In  their  own  way  they  are  the  most 
luxurious  of  people,  but  all  their 
luxuries  are  innocent.  They  may  be 
said  to  dwell  in  an  atmosphere  of 
music  and  frairrance.  Every  room 
has  its  mechanical  contrivances  for 
melodious  sounds,  usu;dly  tuned  down 
to  soft-murmured  notes,  which  seem 
like  sweet  whispers  from  invisible 
spirits.  They  are  too  accustomed  to 
tliese  gentle  sounds  to  find  them  a 
hindrance  to  conversation,  nor,  when 

*  1  once  tried  the  effect  of  the  vril  bath. 
It  was  very  similar  in  its  invigorating' 
powers  to  that  of  tlie  baths  at  Gastcin,  the 
virtues  of  which  are  ascribed  by  many  pby- 
siciniis  to  electricity;  but  though  similar, 
the  cfiecl  of  the  vril  bath  was  more  lasting. 
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alo-ie,  to  reflection.  But  they  liave  a 
notion  that  to  breathe  an  air  filled 
with  continuous  melody  and  perfume 
has  necessarily  an  effect  at  once  sooth- 
ing and  elevating  upon  the  formation 
of  character  and  the  habits  of  thouiiht. 
Though  so  temperate,  and  with  total 
aiistinence  from  other  animal  food 
than  milk,  and  from  all  intoxicating 
drinks,  they  are  delicate  and  dainty 
to  an  extreme  in  food  and  beverage ; 
and  in  all  their  sports  even  the  old 
exhibit  a  childlike  gaiety.  Happiness 
is  the  end  at  which  they  aim,  not  as 
the  excitement  of  a  moment,  but  as 
the  prevailing  condition  of  the  entire 
existence ;  and  regard  for  the  hap- 
piness of  each  other  is  evinced  by  the 
exquisite  amenity  of  their  manners. 

Their  conformation  of  skull  has 
marked  differences  from  that  of  any 
known  races  in  the  upper  world, 
though  1  Ciumot  help  thinking  it  a 
development,  in  the  course  of  count- 
less ages,  of  the  Brachycephalic  type 
of  the  Age  of  Stone  in  Ly ell's  "  Ele- 
ments of  Geology,"  C.  X.,  p.  113,  as 
compared  with  the  Doliohocejihalic 
type  of  the  beginning  of  the  Age  of 
Iron,  correspondent  with  that  now  so 
prevalent  amongst  us,  and  called  the 
Celtic  type.  It  has  the  same  com- 
parative massiveness  of  forehead,  not 
receding  like  the  Celtic — the  same 
even  roundness  in  the  frontal  organs ; 
but  it  is  far  loftier  in  the  apex,  and 
far  less  pronounced  in  the  liinder 
cranial  hemisphere  where  i^hreno- 
logists  place  the  animal  organs.  To 
speak  as  a  phrenologist,  the  cranium 
common  to  the  Vril-ya  has  the  organs 
of  weight,  number,  tune,  form,  order, 
causality,  very  largely  developed ; 
that  of  consti'uctioa  much  more  pro- 
nounced than  that  of  ideality.  Those 
which  are  called  the  moral  organs, 
such  as  conscientiousness  and  be- 
nevolence, are  amazingly  full ;  ama- 
tiveness  and  combativeness  are  both 
small ;  adhesiveness  large ;  the  organ 


of  destructiveness  (i.e.,  of  determined 
clearance  of  intervening  obstacles^ 
immense,  but  less  than  that  of  be- 
nevolence ;  and  their  philoprogenitive- 
ness  t;ikes  rather  the  character  of 
compassion  and  tenderness  to  things 
that  need  aid  or  protection  than  of 
the  animal  love  of  oftspring.  I  never 
met  « ith  one  person  deformed  or 
misshapen.  The  beauty  of  their 
countenances  is  not  only  in  symmetry 
of  feature,  but  in  a  smoothness  of 
surface,  which  continues  without  line 
or  wrinkle  to  the  extreme  of  old  age, 
and  a  serene  sweetness  of  expression, 
combined  with  that  majesty  which 
seems  to  come  from  consciousness  of 
power  and  the  fieedom  of  all  terror, 
physical  or  moral.  It  is  that  very 
sweetness,  combined  with  that  miijesty, 
which  inspired  in  a  beholder  like  my- 
self, accustomed  to  strive  with  the 
passions  of  mankind,  a  sentiment  of 
humiliation,  of  awe,  of  dread.  It  is 
such  an  expression  as  a  painter  might 
give  to  a  demigod,  a  genius,  an  angel. 
The  males  of  the  Vril-ya  are  entirely 
beardless;  the  Gy-ei  sometimes,  in 
old  age,  develop  a  small  moustache. 

1  was  surprised  to  find  that  the 
colour  of  their  skin  was  not  uniformly 
that  which  I  had  remarked  in  those 
individuals  whom  I  had  first  en- 
countered,— some  being  much  fairer, 
and  even  with  blue  eyes,  and  hair  of 
a  deep  golden  auburn,  though  still  of 
complexions  warmer  or  richer  ni  tone 
than  persons  in  the  north  of  Europe. 

I  was  told  that  this  admixture  of 
colouring  arose  from  intermarriage 
with  other  and  more  distant  tribes  of 
the  Vril-ya,  who,  whether  by  the 
accident  of  climate  or  early  distinction 
of  race,  were  of  fairer  hues  than  the 
tribes  of  which  this  community  formed 
one.  It  was  considered  that  the  dark  ■ 
red  skin  showed  the  most  ancient 
family  of  Ana ;  but  they  attaclied  no 
sentiment  of  pride  to  that  antiquity, 
and,  on  the  contrary,  believed  thei| 
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present  excellence  of  breed  came  from 
frequent  crossing  with  other  families 
diil'ering,  yet  akin ;  and  tliey  en- 
courage such  intermarriages,  always 
provided  that  it  be  with  the  Vril-ya 
nations.  Nations  which,  not  con- 
forming their  manners  and  institu- 
tii  ns  to  those  of  the  Vril-ya,  nor  in- 
deed held  capable  of  acquiring  the 
powers  over  the  vril  agencies  which 
it  liad  taken  tliem  generations  to  at- 
tain and  transmit,  were  regarded  with 
more  disdain  than  citizens  of  New 
York  regard  the  negroes. 

1  learned  from  Zte,  who  had  more 
lore  in  all  matters  tlian  any  male  with 
whom  I  was  brought  into  familiar 
converse,  that  the  superiority  of  the 
Vril-ya  was  supposed  to  have 
originated  in  tlie  intensity  of  their 
earlier  struggles  against  obstacles  in 
nature  amidst  the  localities  in  which 
they  hid  first  settled.  "  Whei'ever," 
said  Zee,  mor;ilizing,  "  vi'herever  goi-s 
on  that  early  process  in  the  histoi  y  of 
civilization,  by  which  life  is  made  a 
struggle,  in  wliich  the  individual  has 
to  put  forth  all  his  powers  to  compete 
w'itli  his  fellow,  we  invariably  find  this 
result — viz.,  since  in  the  competition 
a  vast  number  must  perish,  nature 
selects  for  preservation  only  the 
strongest  specimens.  With  our  race, 
therefore,  even  before  the  discovery  of 
vril,  only  the  highest  organizations 
were  preserved  ;  and  there  is  among 
our  ancient  books  a  legend,  once 
popularly  believed,  that  we  were 
driven  from  a  region  that  seems  to 
denote  the  world  you  come  from,  in 
order  to  perfect  our  condition  and  at- 
tain to  the  purest  elimination  of  our 
species  by  the  severity  of  the  struggles 
our  forefathers  underwent ;  and  that, 
when  our  education  shall  become 
finally  completed,  we  are  destined  to 
return  to  the  upper  world,  and  sup- 
plant all  the  inferior  races  now  exist- 
ing therein." 

Aph-Lin   and  Zee  often  conversed 


with  me  in  private  upon  the  political 
and  social  conditions  of  that  upper 
world,  in  which  Zee  so  philosophically 
assumed  that  the  inhabitants  were  to 
be  exterminated  one  day  or  other  by 
the  advent  of  the  Vril-ya.  They  found 
in  my  accounts, — in  which  I  continued 
to  do  all  I  could  (without  launching 
into  falsehoods  so  positive  that  they 
would  have  been  easily  detected  by 
the  shrewdness  of  my  listeners)  to 
present  our  powers  and  ourselves  in 
the  most  flattering  point  of  view,  per- 
petual subjects  of  comparison  between 
our  more  civilized  populations  and  the 
meaner  subterranean  races  wbicli  they 
considered  hopelessly  plunged  in  bar- 
barism, and  doomed  to  gradual  if 
certain  extinction.  But  they  both 
agreed  in  desiring  to  conceal  from 
thoir  community  all  premature  open- 
ing intothe  regions  lighted  by  the  sun ; 
both  were  humane,  and  shrunk  from 
the  thought  of  annihilating  so  many 
millions  of  creatures ;  and  the  pictures 
I  drew  of  our  life,  liighly  coloured  as 
they  were,  saddened  them.  In  vain 
I  boasted  of  our  great  men — poets, 
philosophers,  orators,  generals — and 
defied  the  Vril-ya  to  produce  their 
equals.  "  Alas  !"  said  Zee,  her  grand 
face  softening  into  an  angel-like 
compassion,  "this  predominance  of 
the  few  over  the  many  is  the  surest 
and  most  fatal  sign  of  a  race  in- 
corrigibly savage.  See  you  not  that 
the  primary  condition  of  mortal  hap- 
piness consists  in  the  extinction  of 
that  strife  and  competition  between 
individuals,  which,  no  matter  what 
forms  of  government  they  adopt, 
render  the  many  subordinate  to  the 
few,  destroy  real  liberty  to  the 
indi. idual,  whatever  may  be  the 
IK  niinal  liberty  of  the  state,  and  annul 
that  calm  of  existence,  without  which, 
felicity,  mental  or  bodily,  cannot  be 
attained  ?  Our  notion  is,  that  the 
more  we  can  assimilate  life  to  the 
existence  which  our  noblest  ideas  can 
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conceive  to  be  that  of  spirits  on  the 
otiier  side  of  the  grave,  why,  the  more 
we  approximate  to  a  divine  happiness 
here,  and  the  more  easily  we  glide 
into  the  conditions  of  beingr  hereafter. 
For,  surely,  all  we  can  imagine  of  the 
life  of  gods,  or  of  blessed  immortals, 
supposes  the  absence  of  self-made  cares 
and  contentious  passions,  such  as 
avarice  and  ambition.  It  seems  to  us 
that  it  must  be  a  life  of  serene  tran- 
quillity, not  indeed  without  active 
occupations  to  the  intellectual  or 
spiritual  powers,  but  occupations,  of 
whatsoever  nature  they  be,  congenial 
to  the  idiosyncrasies  of  each,  not 
forced  and  repugnant — a  life  glad- 
dened by  the  untrammelled  inter- 
change of  gentle  affections,  in  which 
the  moral  atmosphere  utterly  kills 
hate  and  vengeance,  and  strife  and 
rivalry.  Such  is  the  political  state  to 
which  all  the  tribes  and  families  of  the 
Vril-ya  seek  to  attain,  and  towards 
that  goal  all  our  theories  of  govern- 
ment are  sliaped.  Ton  see  how 
utterly  opposed  is  such  a  progress  to 
that  of  the  uncivilized  nations  from 
which  you  come,  and  which  aim  at  a 
systematic  perpetuity  of  troubles,  and 
cares,  and  warring  passions,  aggravated 
more  and  more  as  their  progress 
storms  its  way  onward.  The  most 
powerful  of  all  the  races  in  our  «  orld, 
beyond  the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya, 
esteems  itself  the  best  governed  of  all 
political  societies,  and  to  have  reached 
in  that  respect  the  extreme  end  at 
which  political  wisdom  can  arrive,  so 
+hat  the  other  nations  should  tend 
ziore  or  less  to  copy  it.  It  has  esta- 
llished,  on  its  broadest  base,  the 
"xloom-Posb — viz.,  the  government  of 
the  ignorant  upon  the  principle  of 
being  the  most  numerous.  It  has 
placed  the  supreme  bliss  in  the  vying 
with  each  other  in  all  things,  so 
that  the  evil  passions  are  never  in 
repose — vying  for  power,  for  wealth, 
for  eminence  of  some  kind ;  and  in 


this  rivalry  it  is  horrible  to  hear 
the  vituperation,  the  slanders,  and 
calumnies  whicli  even  the  best 
and  mildest  among  them  heap  on 
each  other  without  remorse  or 
shame.'"' 

"Some  j-ears  ago,"  said  Aph-Lin, 
"  I  visited  this  people,  and  their 
misery  and  degradation  were  the 
more  appalling  because  they  were 
always  boasting  of  their  felicity  and 
gradeur  as  compared  with  the  rest  of 
their  species.  And  there  is  no  hope 
that  this  people,  which  evidently  re- 
sembles your  own,  can  improve, 
because  all  their  notions  tend  to  fur- 
ther deterioration.  They  desire  to 
enlarge  their  dominion  more  and 
UiOre,  in  direct  antagonism  to  the 
trutli  that,  beyond  a  very  limited 
range,  it  is  impossible  to  secure  to  a 
community  the  happiness  which  be- 
longs to  a  well-ordered  family  ;  and 
the  more  they  mature  a  system  by 
which  a  few  individuals  are  heated 
and  swollen  to  a  size  above  the 
standard  slenderness  of  the  millions, 
the  more  they  chuckle  and  exact, 
and  cry  out,  '  See  by  what  great  ex- 
ceptions to  the  common  littleness  of 
our  race  we  prove  the  magnificent 
results  of  our  system  !'  " 

"  In  fact,"  resumed  Zee,  "  if  the 
wisdom  of  human  life  be  to  approxi- 
mate to  the  serene  equality  of  im- 
inoi  tals,  there  can  be  no  more  direct 
flying  off  into  the  opposite  direction' 
than  a  system  which  aims  at  carrying 
to  the  utmost  the  inequalities  and 
turbulences  of  mortals.  Nor  do  I  see 
how,  by  any  forms  of  religious  belief, 
mortals,  so  acting,  could  fit  them- 
selves even  to  appreciate  the  joys  of 
immortals  to  which  they  still  expect 
to  be  transferred  by  the  mere  act  of 
dying.  On  the  contrary,  minds 
accustomed  to  place  happiness  iu 
things  so  much  the  reverse  of  god- 
like, would  find  the  happiness  of  gods 
exceedingly  dull,  apd  would  long  tc 
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get  back  to  a  world  in  which  the^ 
could  quai  rel  with  each  other." 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

I  HATE  spoken  so  much  of  the  Vril 
Stall"  that  my  reader  may  expect  me 
to  describe  it.  This  I  cannot  do 
accurately,  for  I  was  never  allowed  to 
handle  it  for  fear  of  some  terrible 
accident  occasioned  by  my  ignorance 
of  its  use.  It  is  hollow,  and  has  in 
the  handle  several  stops,  keys,  or 
S]irings  by  which  its  force  can  be 
altered,  modified,  or  directed — so  that 
by  one  process  it  destroys,  by  an- 
other it  heals — by  one  it  can  rend 
the  rock,  by  another  disperse  the 
vapour — by  one  it  affects  bodies,  by 
another  it  can  exercise  a  certain  in- 
fluence over  minds.  It  is  usually 
carried  in  the  convenient  size  of  a 
walkinii-staft',  but  it  has  slides  by 
which  it  can  be  lengthened  or  short- 
ened at  will.  When  used  for  special 
purposes,  tlie  upper  part  rests  in  the 
hollow  of  the  palm,  with  the  fore 
and  middle  fingers  protruded.  I 
was  assured,  however,  that  its  power 
was  not  equal  in  all,  but  proportioned 
to  tlie  amount  of  certain  vril  pro- 
perties in  the  wearer,  in  affinity,  or 
rajiport,  with  the  purposes  to  be 
efl'ected.  Some  were  more  potent  to 
destroy,  others  to  heal,  &c. ;  much 
also  depended  on  the  calm  and  steadi- 
ness of  volition  in  the  majiipulator. 
Tliey  assert  that  the  full  exercise  of 
vril  ])ower  can  only  be  acquired  by 
constitutional  tempnrament — i.e.,  by 
hereditarily  transmitted  organization 
— and  that  a  female  infant  of  four 
years  old  belonging  to  the  Vril-ya 
races  can  accomplish  feats  with  the 
wand  placed  for  the  first  time  in  her 
hand,  which  a  life  spent  in  its  prac- 
tice would  not  enible  the  strongest 
^nd  ipost  skilled  mechanician,  born 


out  of  the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya,  to 
achieve.  All  these  wands  are  not 
equally  complicated;  those  entnisted 
to  cliildren  are  much  simpler  tlian 
those  borne  by  sages  of  either  sex, 
and  constructed  with  a  view  to  the 
special  object  in  which  the  children 
are  employed ;  which,  as  I  have 
before  said,  is  among  the  youngest 
children  the  most  destructive.  In 
the  wands  of  wives  and  mothers  the 
correlative  destroying  force  is  usually 
abstracted,  the  healing  power  fully 
chuigod.  I  wish  I  could  say  more 
in  detail  of  this  singular  conductor  of 
the  vril  fluid,  but  its  machinery  is  as 
exquisite  as  its  effects  are  marvel- 
lous. 

I  sh  'uld  say,  however,  thit  this 
people  have  invented  certain  tubes  by 
which  the  vril  fluid  can  be  conducted 
towards  the  object  it  is  meant  to 
destroy,  throughout  a  distance  al- 
most indefinite  J  at  least  I  put  it 
modestly  when  1  say  from  500  to  600 
miles.  And  their  mathematical 
science  as  applied  to  such  purpose  is 
so  nicely  accurate,  that  on  the  report 
of  some  observer  in  an  air-boat,  any 
member  of  the  vril  department  can 
estimate  unerringly  the  nature  of  in- 
tervening obstacles,  the  height  to 
which  the  projectile  insiru\uent 
should  be  raised,  and  the  extent  to 
which  it  should  be  charged,  so  as  to 
reduce  to  ashes  wichin  a  sjiace  of 
time  too  short  for  me  to  venture  to 
specify  it,  a  capital  twice  as  vast  as 
London. 

Certainly  these  Ana  are  woiid;.rful 
mechanicians  —  wonderful  tor  the 
adaptation  of  the  inventive  faculty  to 
practical  uses. 

I  went  with  my  host  and  his 
daughter  Zee  over  the  great  public 
museum,  which  occupies  a  wing  in 
the  College  of  Sages,  and  in  which 
are  hoarded,  as  curious  specimens  of 
the  ignorant  and  blundering  experi* 
ments  of  ancient  times,  many  coo? 
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trivances  on  which  we  pride  ourselves 
as  recent  acliievenients.  In  one  de- 
partment, carelessly  thrown  aside  as 
obsolete  lumber,  are  tubes  for  de- 
stroying life  by  metallic  balls  and  an 
inflammable  powder,  on  the  principle 
of  our  cannons  and  catapults,  and 
even  still  more  murderous  than  our 
latest  improvements. 

My  host  spoke  of  these  with  a 
smile  of  contempt,  such  as  an  artil- 
lery officer  might  bestow  on  the  bows 
and  arrows  of  the  Chinese.  In  an- 
other department  there  were  models 
of  vehicles  and  vessels  worked  by 
steam,  and  of  a  balloon  which  might 
have  been  constructed  by  Montgoi- 
fier.  "  Such,"  said  Zee,  with  an  air 
of  meditative  wisdom — "such  were 
the  feeble  triflings  with  nature  of  our 
savage  foreftithers,  ere  they  had  even 
a  glimmering  perception  of  the  pro- 
perties of  vril !" 

This  young  Gy  was  a  magnificent 
specimen  of  the  muscular  force  to 
wliich  the  females  of  her  country 
attain.  Her  features  were  beautiful, 
like  those  of  all  her  race :  never  in 
the  upper  world  have  I  seen  a  f ice  so 
grand  and  so  f luitless,  but  her  devo- 
tion to  the  severer  studies  had  given 
to  her  countenance  an  expression  of 
abstract  thought  which  rendered  it 
somewhat  stern  when  in  repose;  and 
such  sternness  became  formidable 
when  observed  in  connexion  with 
her  ample  slioulders  and  lofty  stature. 
She  was  tall  even  for  a  Gy,  and  I 
saw  her  lift  up  a  cannon  as  easily  as 
I  could  lift  a  pocket-pistol.  Zee  in- 
spired me  with  a  profound  terror — a 
terror  which  increased  when  we  came 
into  a  department  of  the  museum 
appropriated  to  models  of  con- 
trivances worked  by  the  agency  of 
vril ;  for  here,  merely  by  a  certain 
play  of  her  vril  staff,  she  herself 
standing  at  a  distance,  she  put  into 
movement  large  and  weighty  sub- 
stances.    She  seemed  to  endow  them 


with  intelligence,  and  to  make  them 
comprehend  and  obey  her  command. 
She  set  complicated  pieces  of  ma- 
chinery into  movement,  arrested  the 
movement  or  continued  it,  until, 
within  an  incredibly  short  time, 
various  kinds  of  raw  material  were 
reproduced  as  symmetrical  works  of 
art,  complete  and  perfect.  Whatever 
efiect  mesmerism  or  electro-biology 
produces  over  the  nerves  and  muscles 
of  animated  objects,  this  young  Gy 
produced  by  the  motions  of  her 
slender  rod  over  the  springs  and 
wheels  of  lifeless  mechanism. 

When  I  mentioned  to  my  com- 
panions my  astonishment  at  this  in- 
fluence over  inanimate  matter — while 
owning  that,  in  our  world,  I  had  wit- 
nessed phenomena  which  showed  that 
over  certain  living  organizations  cer- 
tain other  living  organizations  could 
establish  an  influence  genuine  in  itself, 
but  often  exaggerated  by  credulity  or 
craft.  Zee — who  was  more  interested 
in  such  subjects  than  her  father,  bade 
me  stretch  forth  my  hand,  and  then, 
placing  her  own  beside  it,  she  called 
my  attention  to  certain  distinctions 
of  type  and  character.  In  the  first 
place,  the  tVmmb  of  the  Gy  (and,  as 
I  afterwards  noticed,  of  all  that  race, 
male  or  female)  was  much  larger,  at 
once  longer  and  more  massive,  than 
is  found  with  our  species  above  ground. 
There  is  almost,  in  this,  as  great  a 
difference  as  there  is  between  the 
thumb  of  a  man  and  that  of  a  gorilla. 
Secondly,  the  palm  is  prO].ortionately 
thicker  than  ours — the  texture  of  the 
skin  infinitely  finer  and  softer — its 
average  warmth  is  greater.  More 
remarkable  than  all  tliis,  is  a  visible 
nerve,  perceptible  under  the  skin, 
which  starts  from  the  wrist,  skirting 
the  ball  of  the  thumb,  and  branching, 
fork -like,  at  the  roots  of  the  fore  and 
middle  fingers.  "  With  your  slight 
formation  of  thumb,"  said  the  pliilo- 
sophical  young  Gy,  "and  with  the 
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absence  of  the  nerve  which  you  find 
more  or  less  developed  in  the  hands 
of  our  race,  you  can  never  achieve 
other  tlian  imperfect  and  feeble  power 
over  the  agency  of  vril ;  but  so  far  as 
the  nerve  is  concerned,  that  is  not 
found  in  the  hands  of  our  earliest 
progenitors,  nor  in  those  of  the  ruder 
ti  ibes  without  the  pale  of  the  Vril-ya. 
It  has  been  slowly  developed  in  the 
course  of  generations,  commencing 
in  the  early  achievements,  and  in- 
creasing with  the  continuous  exercise, 
of  the  vril  power;  therefore,  in  the 
course  of  one  or  two  thousand  years, 
such  a  nerve  may  possibly  be  engen- 
dered in  those  higher  beings  of  yonr 
race  who  devote  themselves  to  that 
paramount  science  through  which  is 
attained  command  over  all  the  subtler 
forces  of  nature  permeated  by  vril.  But 
when  you  talk  of  matter  as  something 
in  itself  inert  and  motionless,  your 
])arents  or  tutors  surely  cannot  have 
left  you  so  ignorant  as  not  to  know  that 
no  form  of  matter  is  motionless  and 
inert :  every  particle  is  constantly  in 
motion  and  constantly  acted  upon  by 
agencies,  of  which  heat  is  the  most 
apparent  and  rapid,  but  vril  the  most 
subtle,  and,  when  skilfully  wielded, 
the  most  powerful.  So  that,  in  fact, 
the  current  launched  by  my  hand  and 
guided  by  my  will  does  but  render 
quicker  and  more  potent  tlie  action 
whicli  is  eternally  at  work  upon  every 
particle  of  matter,  however  inert  and 
stubborn  it  may  seem.  If  a  heap  of 
metal  be  not  capable  of  originating  a 
thought  of  its  own,  yet,  through  its 
internal  susceptibility  to  movement, 
it  obtains  the  power  to  receive  the 
thought  of  the  intellectual  agent  at 
work  on  it:  and  which,  when  con- 
veyed with  a  sufficient  force  of  the 
vril  power,  it  is  as  much  compelled  to 
obey  as  if  it  were  displ.iced  by  a 
visible  bodily  force.  It  is  animated 
for  the  time  being  by  the  soul  thus 
infused  into  it,  so  that  one  may  al- 


most say  that  it  lives  and  it  reasons. 
Without  this  we  could  not  make  our 
automata  supply  the  place  of  ser- 
vants." 

I  was  too  much  in  awe  of  the  thews 
and  the  learning  of  the  young  Gy  to 
hazard  the  risk  of  arguing  with  her. 
I  had  read  somewhere  in  my  school- 
boy days  that  a  wise  man,  disputing 
with  a  Roman  emperor,  suddenly  drew 
in  his  horns;  and  when  the  emperor 
asked  him  whether  he  had  nothing 
further  to  say  on  his  side  of  the  ques- 
tion, replied,  "  Nay,  Cajsar,  there  is 
no  arguing  against  a  reasoner  who 
commands  twenty-five  legions." 

Though  I  had  a  secret  persuasion 
that,  whatever  the  real  effects  of  vril 
upon  matter,  Mr.  Faraday  could  have 
proved  her  a  very  shallow  philosopher 
as  to  its  extent  or  its  causes,  I  had 
no  doubt  that  Zee  could  have  brained 
all  the  Fellows  of  the  Royal  Society, 
one  after  the  other,  with  a  blow  of 
her  fist.  Every  sensible  man  knows 
that  it  is  useless  to  argue  with  any 
ordinary  female  upon  matters  he  com- 
prehends; but  to  argue  with  a  Gy 
seven  feet  high  upon  the  mysteries 
of  vril, — as  well  argue  in  a  desert,  and 
with  a  simoom ! 

Amid  the  various  departments  to 
which  the  vast  building  of  the  College 
of  Sages  was  appropriated,  that  which 
interested  me  most  was  devoted  to  the 
archtBology  of  the  Vril-ya,  and  com- 
prised a  very  ancient  collection  of 
portraits.  In  these  the  pigments  and 
groundwork  employed  were  of  so 
durable  a  nature  that  even  pictures 
said  to  be  executed  at  dates  as  remote 
as  those  in  the  earliest  annals  of  the 
Chinese,  retained  much  freshness  of 
colour.  In  examining  this  collection, 
two  things  especially  struck  me : — 
firstly.  That  the  pictures  said  to  be 
between  6000  and  7000  years  old 
were  of  a  much  higher  degree  of  art 
than  any  produced  within  the  last 
3000  or  4000  years;   and  secondly. 
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Tlmt  the  portraits  within  the  fonnei- 
period  much  more  resembled  our  own 
upper  world  and  European  types  of 
countenance.  Some  of  tlieni,  indeed, 
reminded  me  of  the  Italian  heads 
which  look  out  from  the  canvas  of 
Titian — speaking  of  ambition  or  craft, 
of  care  or  of  grief,  with  furrows  in 
which  the  passions  have  passed  with 
iron  ploughshare.  These  were  the 
countenances  of  men  who  had  lived  in 
struggle  and  conflict  before  the  dis- 
covery of  the  latent  forces  of  vril  had 
changed  the  character  of  society — 
men  who  had  fought  with  each  other 
for  power  or  fame  as  we  in  the  upper 
world  fight. 

The  type  of  face  began  to  evince  a 
marked  change  about  a  thousand 
years  after  the  vril  revolution,  be- 
coming then,  with  each  generation, 
more  serene,  and  in  that  serenity 
more  terribly  distinct  from  the  faces 
of  labouring  and  sinful  men;  while 
in  proportion  as  the  beauty  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  countenance  itself 
became  more  fully  developed,  the  art 
of  the  painter  became  more  tame  and 
monotonous.  . 

But  the  greatest  curiosity  in  the 
collection  was  that  of  three  portraits 
belonging  to  the  pre-historical  age, 
and,  according  to  mythical  tradition, 
taken  by  the  orders  of  a  philosopher, 
whose  origin  and  attributes  wei'e  as 
much  mixed  up  with  symbolical  fable 
as  those  of  an  Indian  Budh  or  a 
Greek  Prometheus. 

From  this  mysterious  personage, 
at  once  a  sage  and  a  hero,  all  the 
principal  sections  of  the  Vril-ya  race 
pretend  to  trace  a  common  o:  igin. 

The  portraits  are  of  the  philosopher 
himself,  of  his  grandfather,  and  great- 
grandfather. They  are  all  at  full  length. 
The  philosopher  is  attired  in  a  long 
tunic  which  seems  to  form  a  loose  suit 
of  scaly  armour,  borrowed,  perhaps, 
from  some  fish  or  reptilf,  but  the  feet 
and  luuids  are  exposed ;  the  digits  in 


both  are  wonderfully  long,  and  webbed. 
He  has  little  or  no  perceptible  throat, 
and  a  low  receding  forehead,  not 
at  all  the  ideal  of  a  sage's.  He  has 
bright  brown  prominent  eyes,  a  very 
wide  mouth  and  high  cheek-bones, 
and  a  muddy  complexion.  According 
to  tradition,  this  philosopher  had  lived 
to  a  patriarchal  age,  extending  over 
many  centuries,  and  he  remembei-ed 
distinctly  in  middle  life  his  grand- 
father as  surviving,  and  in  childhood 
h:s  great-grandfather;  the  portrait  of 
the  first  he  had  taken,  or  caused  to  be 
taken,  while  yet  alive — that  of  the 
latter  was  taken  from  his  effigies  in 
mummy.  The  portrait  of  the  grand- 
father liad  the  features  and  aspect  of 
the  philosopher,  only  much  more  ex- 
aggerated :  he  was  not  dressed,  and 
the  colour  of  his  body  was  singular; 
the  breast  and  stomach  yellow,  the 
shoulders  and  legs  of  a  dull  bronze  hue: 
the  great-grandfather  was  a  magni- 
ficent specimen  of  the  Batrachian 
genus,  a  Giant  Frog,  pur  et  simple. 

Among  the  pithy  sayings  which, 
according  to  tradition,  the  philoso- 
pher bequeathed  to  posterity  in  rhyth- 
mical form  and  sententious  brevity, 
this  is  notably  recorded :  "  Humble 
yourselves,  my  descendants;  the  father 
of  your  race  was  a  twat  (tadpole) : 
exalt  yourselves,  my  descendants,  for 
it  was  the  same  Divine  Thought 
which  created  your  father  that  de- 
velopes  itself  in  exalting  you." 

Aph-Lin  told  me  this  fable  while  I 
gazed  on  the  three  Batrachian  por- 
traits. I  said  in  reply  :  "  You  make 
a  jest  of  my  supposed  ignorance  and 
credulity  as  an  uneducated  Tish,  but 
though  these  horrible  daubs  may  be 
of  gi-eat  antiquity,  and  were  in- 
tended, perhaps,  for  some  rude  cari- 
cature, I  presume  that  none  of  your 
race,  even  in  the  less  enlightened 
ages,  ever  believed  that  the  great- 
grandson  of  a  Frog  became  a  sen- 
tentious  philosopher;    or    that   any 
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section,  I  ^vill  not  say  of  the  lofty 
Vril-ya,  but  of  tlic  meanest  varieties 
of  the  human  race,  had  its  origin  in 
a  Tiulpole." 

"  Pardon  me,"  answered  Aph-Lin  : 
"in  whnt  we  call  the  Wranglinpf  or 
Pliilosophicul  Period  of  History,  which 
\v;is  iit  its  height  about  seven  thousand 
ven  rs:i  go,  there  wasa  very  distinguished 
nntur  ilist,  who  proved  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  numerous  disciples  such  analo- 
gical and  anatomical  agreements  in 
structure  between  an  An  and  a  Frog, 
Hs  to  show  that  out  of  the  one  must 
have  developed  the  other.  Tiiey  had 
some  diseases  in  common  ;  they  we'-e 
both  subject  to  the  same  parasitical 
worm>  ill  the  intestines ;  and,  strange 
to  say,  the  An  has,  in  his  structure,  a 
swimming-bladder,  no  longer  of  any 
use  to  him,  but  which  is  a  rudiment 
that  clearly  proves  his  descent  from 
a  Frog.  Nor  is  there  any  argument 
against  this  theory  to  be  found  in  the 
relative  difference  of  size,  for  there 
are  siill  existent  in  our  world  Frogs 
of  a  size  and  stature  not  inferior  to 
our  own,  and  many  thousand  years 
ago  they  appear  to  have  been  still 
larger." 

"  1  understand  that,"  said  I,  "  be- 
cause Frogs  thus  enormous  are,  ac- 
cording to  our  eminent  geologists, 
who  perhaps  saw  them  in  dreams, 
said  to  have  been  distinguished  in- 
habitants of  the  upper  v/orld  before 
the  Deluge;  and  such  Frogs  are 
exactly  the  creatures  likely  to  have 
flourished  in  the  lakes  and  morasses 
of  your  subterri'.nean  regions.  But 
pray,  proceed." 

"  In  the  Wrangling  Period  of 
History,  whatever  one  sage  asserted 
another  sage  was  sure  to  contradict. 
In  fact,  it  was  a  maxim  in  that  age, 
that  the  human  reason  could  only  be 
sustained  aloft  by  being  tossed  to  and 
fro  in  the  pcrpitual  motion  of  contra- 
diction ;  and  therefore  another  sect  of 
philosophers  maintained  the  doctrine 


that  the  An  was  not  the  descendant 
of  the  Frog,  but  that  the  Frog  was 
clearly  the  improved  development  of 
the  An.  The  shape  of  the  Frog, 
taken  generally,  was  much  more  sym- 
metrical than  that  of  the  An ;  beside 
the  beautiful  conformation  of  its  lower 
limbs,  its  flanks  and  shoulders,  the 
majority  of  the  Ana  in  that  day  were 
almost  deformed,  and  certainly  ill- 
shaped.  Again,  the  Frog  had  the 
power  to  live  alike  on  land  and  in 
water — a  mighty  privilege,  partaking 
of  a  spiritual  essence  denied  to  the 
An,  since  the  disuse  of  bis  swimming- 
bladder  clearly  proves  his  degenera- 
tion from  a  higher  development  of 
species.  Again,  the  earlier  races  of 
tlie  Ana  seem  to  have  been  covered 
with  hair,  and,  even  to  a  compara- 
tively recent  date,  hirsute  bushes  de- 
formed the  very  faces  of  our  ancestors, 
spreading  wild  over  their  cheeks  and 
chins,  as  similar  bushes,  my  poor  Tish, 
spread  wild  over  yours.  But  the  ob- 
ject of  the  higher  races  of  the  Ana 
through  countless  generations  has  been 
to  erase  all  vestige  of  connexion  with 
hairy  vertebrata,  and  they  have  gra- 
dually:; liminated  that  debasing  capil- 
lary excrement  by  the  law  of  sexual 
selection;  the  Gy-ei  naturally  pre- 
ferring youth  or  the  beauty  of  smooth 
faces.  But  the  degree  of  the  Frog  in 
the  scale  of  the  vertebrata  is  shown 
in  this,  that  he  has  no  hair  at  all,  not 
even  on  his  head.  He  was  born  to 
that  hairless  perfection  which  the 
most  beautiful  of  the  Ana,  despite 
the  culture  of  incalculable  ages,  have 
not  yet  attained.  The  wonderful 
complication  and  delicacy  of  a  Frog's 
nervous  system  and  arterial  cir- 
culation were  shown  by  this  school 
to  be  more  susceptible  of  enjoyment 
than  our  inferior,  or  at  least  simpler, 
physical  frame  allows  us  to  be.  The 
examination  of  a  Frog's  hand,  if  T 
may  use  that  expression,  accounted 
for  its  keener  susceptibility  to  love, 
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and  to  social  life  in  general.  In  fact, 
gregarious  anil  amatory  as  are  the 
Ana,  Frogs  are  still  more  so.  In 
sliort,  these  two  schools  raged  against 
each  other;  one  asserting  the  An  to 
be  the  perfected  type  of  the  Frog ; 
the  other  that  the  Frog  was  the  j 
highest  development  of  the  An.  The 
uioralists  were  divided  in  opinion  , 
with  the  naturalists,  but  the  bulk  of 
them  sided  with  the  Frog-preference  | 
school.  They  said,  with  much  plau- 
sibility, that  iu  moral  conduct  (viz., 
in  the  adherence  to  rules  best  adapted 
to  the  health  and  welfai  e  of  the  in- 
dividual  and  the  coumi unity)  there 
could  be  no  doubt  of  the  vast  supe- 
riority of  the  Frog.  All  history 
showed  Ihe  wholesale  immorality  of 
the  human  race,  the  complete  dis- 
regard, even  by  the  most  renowned 
among  them,  of  the  laws  which  they 
acknowledged  to  be  essential  to  their 
own  and  the  general  happiness  and 
well-being.  But  the  severest  critic 
of  the  Frog  race  could  not  detect  in 
their  manners  a  single  aberration 
from  the  moral  law  tacitly  recog- 
nised by  themselves.  And  what, 
after  all,  can  be  the  profit  of  civi- 
lization if  superiority  iu  moral  con- 
duct be  not  the  aim  for  which  it 
strives,  and  the  test  by  which  its 
progress  should  be  judged  ? 

"  In  tine,  the  adherents  to  this 
theory  presumed  that  in  some  remote 
peri:,d  the  Frog  race  had  been  the 
improved  development  of  the  Human  j 
but  that,  from  causes  which  defied 
rational  conjecture,  they  had  not 
maintained  their  original  position  in 
the  scale  of  nature;  while  the  Ana, 
though  of  inferior  organization,  had, 
by  dint  less  of  their  virtues  than 
their  vices,  such  as  ferocity  and  cun- 
ning, gradually  acquired  ascendancy, 
much  as  among  the  human  race  it- 
self tiibes  utterly  barbarous  have,  by 
superiority  in  similar  vices,  utterly 
destroyed  or    reduced   into   insigni- 


ficance tribes  originally  excelling  them 
in  mental  gifts  and  cullure.  Un- 
happily these  disputes  became  in- 
volved with  the  religious  notions  of 
that  age ;  and  as  society  was  then  ad- 
ministered under  the  government  of 
the  Koom-Posh,  who,  being  the  most 
ignorant,  were  of  course  the  most  ia- 
rtammable  class — the  multitude  took 
the  whole  question  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  pliiiosoiihers;  political  chiefs 
saw  that  the  Frog  dispute,  so  taken 
up  by  the  populace,  could  becoiue  a 
most  valuable  instrument  of  their 
ambition;  and  for  not  less  than  one 
thousand  years  war  and  nnissacre  pre- 
vailed, during  which  period  the  phi- 
losophers on  both  sides  were  butchered, 
and  the  government  of  the  Koom- 
Posh  itself  was  happily  brought  to  an 
end  by  the  ascendancy  of  a  family 
tliat  clearly  established  its  descent 
from  the  aboriginal  tadpole,  and 
furnished  despotic  rulers  to  the  vari- 
ous nations  of  the  Ana.  These  des- 
pots finally  disappeared,  at  least  from 
our  communities,  as  the  discovery  ot 
viil  led  to  the  tranquil  institutions 
under  which  flotirish  all  the  races  of 
the  Vril-ya." 

"And  do  no  wranglers  or  philoso- 
phers now  exist  to  revive  the  dispute; 
or  do  they  all  recognise  the  origin  of 
your  race  in  the  tadpole?" 

"  Nay,  such  .  disputes,"  said  Zee, 
with  a  lofty  smile,  "  belong  to  the 
Pahbodh  of  the  dark  ages,  and  now 
only  serve  for  the  amusement  of  in- 
fants. When  we  know  tlie  elements 
out  of  which  our  bodies  are  composed, 
elements  common  to  the  humblest 
vegetable  plants, can  it  signify  whether 
the  All-Wise  combined  those  elements 
out  of  one  form  more  than  another, 
in  order  to  create  that  iu  which  He 
has  placed  the  capacity  to  receive  the 
idea  of  Himself,  and  all  the  varied 
grandeurs  of  intellect  to  which  that 
idea  gives  birth  ?  The  An  in  reality 
commenced  to  exist  as  An  with  the 
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donation  of  that  capacity,  and,  with 
that  capacity,  the  sense  to  acknow- 
ledge that,  however  through  the 
countless  ages  his  race  may  improve 
in  wisdom,  it  can  never  combine  the 
elements  at  its  command  into  the 
form  of  a  tadpole." 

"  You  speak  wfll.  Zee,"  said  Aph- 
Lin  ;  "  and  it  is  enough  for  ns  short- 
lived mortals  to  feel  a  reasai;able  as- 
surance that  whether  the  origin  of  the 
An  was  a  tadpole  or  not,  he  is  no  more 
likely  to  become  a  tadpole  again  than 
the  institutions  of  the  Vril-ya  are 
likely  to  relapse  into  the  heaving 
quagmire  and  certain  strife-rot  of  a 
Koom-Posh." 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

The  Vril-ya,  being  excluded  from  all 
sight  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  hav- 
ing no  other  difference  between  night 
and  day  than  that  which  they  deem 
it  convenient  to  make  for  themselves, 
— do  not,  of  course,  arrive  at  their 
divisions  of  time  by  the  same  process 
that  we  do ;  but  I  found  it  easy,  by 
the  aid  of  my  watch,  which  I  luckily 
had  about  me,  to  compute  their  time 
with  great  nicety.  I  reserve  for  a 
future  work  on  the  science  and  lite- 
rature of  the  Vril-ya,  should  I  live  to 
complete  it,  all  details  as  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  arrive  at  their  no- 
tation of  time :  and  content  myself 
here  witli  saying,  that  in  point  of  du- 
ration, their  year  differs  very  slightly 
from  ours,  but  that  the  divisions  of 
their  year  are  by  no  means  the  same. 
Their  day  (including  what  we  call 
night)  consists  of  twenty  hours  of  our 
time,  instead  of  twenty-four,  and  of 
course  their  year  comprises  the  corre- 
spondent increase  in  the  number  of 
days  by  which  it  is  summed  up. 
They  subdivide  the  twenty  hours    of 


their  day  thus — eight  hours,*  called 
the  "  Silent  Hours,"  for  repose ;  eight 
hours,  called  the  '*  Earnest  Time,"  for 
the  pursuits  and  occupations  of  life; 
and  four  hours,  called  the  "  Kasy 
Time"  (with  which  what  I  may  term 
their  day  closes),  allotted  to  festivities, 
sport,  recreation,  or  family  converse, 
according  to  their  several  taste  and 
inclinations.  But,  in  truth,  out  of 
doors  there  is  no  night.  They  main- 
tain, both  in  the  streets  and  in  tlie 
surrounding  country,  to  the  limits  of 
their  territory,  the  same  degree  of 
light  at  all  hours.  Only,  witl)in  doors, 
they  lower  it  to  a  soft  twilight  during 
the  Silent  Hours.  They  have  a  great 
horror  of  perfect  darkness,  and  their 
lights  are  never  wholly  extinguished. 
On  occasions  of  festivity  they  continue 
the  duration  of  full  light,  but  equally 
keep  note  of  the  distinction  between 
night  and  day,  by  mechanical  con- 
trivances which  answer  the  purpose 
ot  our  clocks  and  watches.  They  are 
very  fond  of  music;  and  it  is  by 
music  that  these  chronometers  strike 
the  principal  division  of  time.  At 
every  one  of  their  hours,  during  their 
day,  the  sounds  coming  from  all  the 
timepieces  in  their  public  buildings, 
and  caught  up,  as  it  were,  by 
those  of  houses  or  hamlets  scattered 
amidst  the  landscapes  without  the  city, 
have  an  effect  singularly  sweet,  and 
yet  singularly  solemn.  But  during 
the  Silent  Hours  these  sounds  are  so 
subdued  as  to  be  only  faintly  heard 
by  a  waking  ear.  They  have  no 
change  of  seasons,  and,  at  least  in  the 
territory  of  this  tribe,  the  atmosphere 
seemed  to  me  very  equable,  warm  as 
that  of  an  Italian  summer,  and  humid 
rather  than  dry;  in  the  forenoon 
usually  very  still,  but  at  times  in- 
vaded by  strong  blasts  from  the  rocks 

*  For  the  sake  of  convenience,  I  adopt  tha 
words  hours,  days,  years,  &c.,  in  any  g-eneral 
refcrpiii'c  to  subdivisions  of  time  among 
the  Vril-ya— those  terms  but  loosely  corre- 
sponding, however,  with  such  subdivisions. 
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that  made  the  borders  of  their  domain. 
Hut  time  is  the  same  to  them  for 
sowing  or  reaping  as  in  the  Golden 
Isles  of  the  ancient  poets.  At  the 
saie  moment  you  see  the  younger 
plai:ts  in  hlade  or  bud,  the  older  in 
ear  or  fruit.  All  fruit-bearing  plants, 
however,  after  fruitage,  either  shed 
or  change  the  colour  of  their  leaves. 
IJut  that  which  interested  me  most 
in  reckoning  up  their  divisions  of  time 
\v;is  the  ascertainment  of  the  average 
duration  of  life  amongst  them.  I 
found  on  minute  inijuiry  that  this 
very  considerably  exceeded  the  term 
allotttd  to  us  oil  the  upper  earth. 
What  seventy  years  are  to  us,  one 
hundred  years  are  to  them.  Nor  is 
this  the  only  advantage  they  have 
over  us  in  longevity,  for  as  tew  among 
us  attain  to  the  age  of  seventy,  so,  on 
tlie  contrary,  few  among  them  die 
before  the  age  of  one  hundred ;  and 
they  enjoy  a  general  degree  of  health 
and  vigour  which  makes  life  itself  a 
blessing  even  to  the  last.  Various 
causes  contribute  to  this  result :  the 
absence  of  all  alcoholic  stimulants; 
tem))erance  in  food ;  more  especially, 
perhaps,  a  serenity  of  mind  undis- 
turbed by  anxious  occupations  and 
eager  passions.  They  are  not  tor- 
mented by  our  avarice  or  our  ambi- 
tion ;  they  appear  perfectly  inditlerent 
even  to  the  desire  of  fame ;  they  are 
capable  of  great  affection,  but  their 
love  sliows  itself  in  a  tender  and  cheer- 
ful complaisance,  and  while  forming 
ihtir  happiness,  seems  rarely,  if  ever, 
to  constitute  their  woe.  As  the  Gy  is 
sure  only  to  marry  where  she  herself 
fixes  her  choice,  and  as  here,  not  less 
than  above  ground,  it  is  the  female  on 
whcim  the  happiness  of  home  depends ; 
so  the  Gy,  having  chosen  the  mate 
she  prefers  to  all  others,  is  lenient  to 
his  faults,  consults  his  humours,  and 
does  her  best  to  secure  his  attach- 
ment. The  death  of  a  beloved  one 
is  of  course  with  them,  as  with  us,  a 


cause  of  sorrow ;  but  not  only  is  death 
with  them  so  much  more  rare  before 
that  age  in  which  it  becomes  a  release, 
but  when  it  does  occur  the  survivor 
takes  much  more  consolation  than,  I 
am  afraid,  the  generality  of  us  do,  in 
the  certainty  of  reunion  in  another 
and  yet  happier  life. 

All  these  causes,  then,  concur  to 
their  healthful  and  enjoyable  lon- 
gevity, though,  no  doubt,  much  also 
must  be  owing  to  hereditary  organiza- 
tion. According  to  their  records, 
however,  in  those  earlier  stages  of 
their  society  when  they  lived  in  com- 
munities resembling  ours,  agitated  by 
tierce  competition,  their  lives  were 
considerably  shorter,  and  their  mala- 
dies more  numerous  and  grave.  They 
themselves  Siiy  that  the  duration  of 
life,  too,  has  increased,  and  is  still  on 
the  increase,  since  their  discovery  of 
the  invigorating  and  medicinal  pro- 
perties of  vril,  applied  for  remedial 
purposes.  'J  hey  have  few  professional 
and  regular  practitioners  of  medicine, 
and  these  are  chiefly  Gy-ei,  who, 
especially  if  widowed  and  childless, 
find  great  delight  in  the  healing 
art,  and  even  undertake  surgical 
operations  in  those  cases  required 
by  accident,  or,  more  rarely,  by 
disease. 

They  have  their  diversions  and  en- 
tertainments, and,  during  the  Easy 
Time  of  their  day,  they  are  wont  to 
assemble  in  great  numbers  for  those 
w  inged  sports  in  the  air  which  I  have 
already  described.  They  have  also 
l)ublic  halls  for  music,  and  even 
theatres,  at  which  are  performed 
pieces  that  appeared  to  me  somewhat 
to  resemble  the  plays  of  the  Chinese 
— dramas  that  are  thrown  back  into 
distant  times  for  their  events  and 
personages,  in  which  all  classic 
unities  are  outrageously  violated,  and 
tiie  hero,  in  one  scene  a  child,  in  the 
next  is  an  old  man,  and  so  forth. 
,  These  plays  are  of  very  ancient  com* 
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position.  They  appeared  to  me  ex- 
tremely dull,  on  the  whole,  hut  were 
relieved  hy  startling  meclianical  con- 
trivances, and  a  kind  of  farcical  broad 
humour,  and  detached  passages  of 
great  vigour  and  power  expresj^ed  in 
language  highly  poetical,  but  some- 
what overcharged  with  metaphor  and 
trope.  In  fine,  they  seeiiied  to  me 
very  much  what  the  plays  of  Shak- 
speare  seemed  to  a  Parisian  in  the 
time  of  Louis  XV.,  or  perhaps  to  an 
Englishman  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 

The  audience,  of  which  the  Gy-ei 
constituted  the  chief  portion,  appeared 
to  enjoy  greatly  the  representation  of 
these  dramas,  which,  for  so  sedate 
and  innjestic  a  race  of  females,  sur- 
prised me,  till  I  observed  that  all  the 
performers  were  under  the  age  of 
adolescence,  and  conjectured  truly 
tljat  the  mothers  and  sisteis  came  to 
please  their  children  and  brothers. 

I  have  said  that  these  dramas  are 
of  great  antiquity.  No  new  plays, 
indeed  no  imaginative  works  suffi- 
ciently important  to  survive  their 
immediate  day,  appear  to  have  been 
composed  for  several  generations.  In 
fact,  though  there  is  no  lack  of  new 
publications,  and  they  have  even 
what  may  be  called  newspapers,  these 
are  chiefly  devoted  to  mechanical 
science,  reports  of  new  inventions, 
r.nnouncements  respecting  various 
details  of  business — in  sliort,  to  prac- 
tical matters.  Sometimes  a  child 
writes  a  little  tale  of  adventure,  or  a 
young  Gy  vents  her  amorous  hopes 
or  fears  in  a  poem ;  but  these  effu- 
sions are  of  very  little  merit,  and  are 
seldom  read  excejjt  by  children  and 
maiden  Gy-ei.  'J'he  most  interesting 
works  of  a  purely  literary  character 
are  those  of  explorations  and  travels 
into  other  regions  of  this  nether 
world,  which  are  generally  written 
Ijy  young  emigrants,  and  are  read 
with  great  avidity  by  the  relations 
and  friends  they  have  left  behind. 


I  could  not  help  expressing  to  Aph- 
Lin  iny  surprise  that  a  community  in 
which  mechanical  science  had  made 
so  marvellous  a  progress,  and  in 
which  intellectual  civilization  had 
exhibited  itself  in  realizing  those 
objects  for  the  happiness  of  the 
people,  which  the  political  philo- 
sophers above  ground  had,  after  ages 
of  struggle,  pretty  generally  agreed 
to  consider  unattainable  visions, 
should,  nevertheless,  be  so  wholly 
without  a  contemporaneous  litera- 
ture, despite  the  excellence  to  which 
culture  had  brought  a  language  at 
once  rich  and  simple,  vigorous  and 
musical. 

My  host  replied — "  Do  you  not 
perceive  that  a  literature  such  as  you 
mean  would  be  wholly  incompatible 
with  that  perfection  of  social  or  poli- 
tical felicity  at  which  you  do  us  the 
honour  to  think  we  have  arrived  ? 
We  have  at  last,  after  centuries  of 
struggle,  settled  into  a  form  of 
government  with  which  we  are  con- 
tent, and  in  which,  as  we  allow  no 
differences  of  rank,  and  no  honours 
are  paid  to  administrators  distin- 
guishing them  from  others,  there  is 
no  stimulus  given  to  individual 
ambition.  No  one  would  read  w'orks 
advocating  theories  that  involved  any 
{Kilitical  or  social  change,  and  there- 
fore no  one  writes  them.  If  now  and 
then  an  An  feels  himself  dissatisfied 
with  our  tranquil  mode  of  life,  he 
does  not  attack  it ;  he  goes  away. 
Thus  all  that  part  of  literature  (and 
to  judge  by  the  ancient  books  in  our 
public  libraries,  it  was  once  a  very 
large  part)  which  relates  to  specula- 
tive theories  on  society  is  become 
utterly  extinct.  Again,  formerly 
there  w  as  a  vast  deal  written  respect- 
ing the  attributes  and  essence  of  the 
All-Good,  and  the  arguments  for  and 
against  a  future  state ;  but  now  we 
all  recognise  two  facts,  that  there  is 
a  Divine  lieing,  and  there  is  a  future 
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state,  and  we  all  equally  agree  tbat  if 
we  wrote  our  fingers  to  the  bone,  we 
could  not  throw  any  lia:ht  upon  the 
nature  and  conditions  of  that  future 
state,  or  quicken  our  apprehensions 
of  the  attributes  and  essence  of  that 
Divine  Being.  Thus  another  part  of 
literature  has  become  also  extinct, 
happily  for  our  race  ;  for  in  the  times 
when  so  much  was  written  on  subjects 
wliich  no  one  could  determine,  people 
seemed  to  live  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
quarrel  and  contention.  So,  too,  a 
vast  part  of  our  ancient  literature 
(fonsists  of  historical  records  of  wars 
and  revolutions  duriner  the  times  when 
flie  Ana  lived  in  large  and  tm-bulent 
-'icieties,  each  seeking  nggramlise- 
iicnt  at  the  expense  of  the  other. 
Yon  see  our  serene  mode  of  life  now  ; 
such  it  has  been  for  ages.  We  have  no 
events  to  chronicle.  What  more  of 
us  can  be  said  than  that  '  they  were 
born,  they  were  happy,  they  died  ?' 
Coming  next  to  that  part  of  literature 
which  is  more  under  the  control  of 
the  imagination,  such  as  what  we  call 
Gliubsila,  or  colloquially  '  Glaubs/ 
and  you  call  poetry,  the  reasons  for  its 
decline  amongst  us  are  abundantly 
obvious. 

"  We  find,  by  referring  to  the  great 
masterpieces  in  that  department  of 
literature  which  we  all  still  read  with 
pleasure,  but  of  which  none  would 
tolerate  imitations,  that  they  consi.st 
in  the  porLiaiture  of  passions  which 
we  no  longer  experience^ambilion, 
vengeance,  unhallowed  love,  the  thirst 
for  warlike  renown,  and  such  like. 
The  old  poets  lived  in  an  atmosphere 
imjjregnated  with  these  passions,  and 
fe  t  vividly  what  they  expressed 
glowingly.  No  one  can  express  such 
passions  now,  for  no  one  can  feel 
them,  or  meet  with  any  sympathy  in 
his  readers  if  he  did.  Again,  the  old 
poetry  has  a  main  element  in  its  dis- 
section of  those  complex  mysteries  of 
human  character    which  conduce   to  [ 


abnormal  vices  and  crimes,  or  lead  to 
signal  and  extraordinary  virtues.  But 
our  society,  having  got  rid  of  tempta- 
tions to  any  prominent  vices  and 
crimes,  has  necessarily  rendered  the 
uioral  average  so  equal,  that  there  are 
no  very  salient  virtues.  Without  its 
ancient  food  of  strong  passions,  vast 
crimes,  heroic  excellences,  poetry 
therefore  is,  if  not  actually  starved  to 
death,  reduced  to  a  very  meagre  diet. 
There  is  still  the  poetry  of  descrip- 
tion— descrijjtion  of  rocks,  and  trees, 
and  waters,  and  common  household 
life  J  and  our  young  Gy-ei  weave 
much  of  this  insipid  kind  of  com- 
position into  their  love  verses." 

"  Such  poetry,"  said  I,  "  might 
surely  be  made  very  charming;  and 
we  have  critics  amongst  us  who  con- 
sider it  a  higher  kind  than  that 
which  depicts  the  crimes,  or  analyses 
the  passions,  cf  man.  At  all  events, 
poetry  of  the  insipid  kind  you  men- 
tion is  a  poetry  that  nowadays  com- 
mands more  readers  than  any  other 
among  the  people  I  have  left  above 
ground." 

"  Possibly ;  but  then  I  suppose  the 
writers  take  great  pains  with  the 
language  they  emploj',  and  devote 
themselves  to  the  culture  and  polish 
of  words  and  rhythms  as  an  art  ?" 

"  Certainly  they  do :  all  great 
poets  must  do  .that.  Though  the  gift 
of  poetry  may  be  inborn,  the  gift 
requires  as  much  care  to  make  it 
available  as  a  block  of  metal  does  to 
be  made  into  one  of  your  engines." 

"  And  doubtless  your  poets  have 
some  incentive  to  bestow  all  those 
pains  upon  such  verbal  prettinesses  ?" 

"  Well,  I  presume  their  instinct  of 
song  would  make  them  sing  as  the 
bird  does ;  but  to  cultivate  the  song 
into  verbal  or  artificial  prettiness, 
probably  does  need  an  inducement 
from  without,  and  our  poets  find  it 
in  the  love  of  fame — perhaps,  now 
and  then,  in  the  want  of  money." 
n  2 
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"  Precisely  so.  But  in  our  society 
we  attach  fame  to  nothing  wTiich  man, 
in  that  moment  of  his  duration  which 
is  called  'life,'  can  perform.  We 
should  soon  lose  that  equality  which 
constitutes  the  felicitous  essence  of 
our  commonwealth  if  we  selected  any 
individual  for  pre-eminent  praise: 
pre-eminent  praise  would  confer  pre- 
eminent power,  and  the  moment  it 
were  given,  evil  passions,  now  dor- 
mant, would  awake  ;  other  men  would 
immediately  covet  praise,  then  would 
arise  envy,  and  with  envy  hate,  and 
with  hate  calumny  and  persecution. 
Our  history  tells  us  that  most  of  the 
poets  and  most  of  the  writers  who,  in 
the  old  time,  were  favoured  with  the 
greatest  praise,  were  also  assailed  by 
the  greatest  vituperation,  and  even, 
on  the  whole,  rendered  vei-y  unhappy, 
partly  by  the  attacks  of  jealous  rivals, 
partly  by  the  diseased  mental  consti- 
tution which  an  acquired  sensitiveness 
to  praise  and  to  blame  tends  to  en- 
gender. As  for  the  stimulus  of  want ; 
in  the  first  place,  no  man  in  our  com- 
munity knows  the  goad  of  poverty ; 
and,  secondly,  if  he  did,  almost  every 
occupation  would  be  more  lucrative 
than  writing. 

"  Our  public  libraries  contain  all 
the  books  of  the  past  which  time  has 
preserved ;  those  books,  for  the  rea- 
sons above  stated,  are  infinitely  better 
than  any  can  write  nowadays,  and 
they  are  open  to  all  to  read  without 
cost.  We  are  not  such  fools  as  to  pay 
for  reading  inferior  books,  when  we 
can  read  superior  books  for  nothing." 

"With  us,  novelty  has  an  attraction; 
and  a  new  book,  if  bad,  is  read  when 
an  old  book,  though  good,  is 
negltcted." 

"  Novelty,  to  barbarous  states  of 
society  struggling  in  despair  for  some- 
thing better,  has  no  doubt  an  at- 
traction, denied  to  us,  who  see  no- 
thing to  gain  in  novelties  ;  but,  after 
all,  it  is  observed  bv  one  of  our  great  i 


authors  four  tbousand  years  ago,  that 
'  he  who  studies  old  books  will  always 
find  in  them  something  new,  and  he 
who"reads  new  books  will  always  find 
in  them  something  old.'  But  to  re- 
turn to  the  question  you  have  raised, 
there  being  then  among  us  no  stimulus 
to  painstaking  labour,  whether  in  de- 
sire of  fame  or  in  pressure  of  want, 
such  as  have  the  poetic  temperament, 
no  doubt,  vent  it  in  song,  as  you  say 
the  bird  sings;  but  for  lack  of  elaborate 
culture  it  fails  of  an  audience,  and, 
failing  of  an  audience,  dies  out,  of 
itself,  amidst  the  ordinary  avocations 
of  life." 

"  But  how  is  it  that  these  dis- 
couragements to  the  cultivation  of 
literature  do  not  operate  against  that 
of  science  ?" 

"  Your  question  amazes  me.  The 
motive  to  science  is  the  love  of  truth 
apart  fi-om  all  consideration  of  fame, 
and  science  with  us  too  is  devoted 
almost  solely  to  practical  uses,  essential 
to  our  social  conservation  and  the 
comfo)'ts  of  our  daily  life.  No  fame 
is  asked  by  the  inventors  and  none  is 
given  to  him  ;  he  enjoys  an  occupation 
congenial  to-  his  tastes,  and  needing 
no  wear  and  tear  of  the  passions. 
Man  must  have  exercise  for  his  mind 
as  well  as  body ;  and  continuous 
e-xercise,  rather  than  violent,  is  best 
for  both.  Our  most  ingenious  culti- 
vators of  science  are,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  longest  lived  and  the  most  free 
from  disease.  Painting  is  an  amuse- 
ment to  many,  but  the  art  is  not  what 
it  was  in  former  times,  when  the  great 
painters  in  our  various  communities 
vied  with  each  other  for  the  prize  of 
a  golden  crown,  which  gave  them  a 
social  rank  equal  to  that  of  the  kings 
under  whom  they  lived.  You  will 
thus  doubtless  have  observed  in  our 
archaeological  department  how  superior 
in  point  of  art  the  pictures  were 
several  thousand  years  ago.  Perhaps 
it  is  because  music  is,  in  reality,  more 
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allied  to  science  than  it  is  to  poetry, 
ttiat,  t)t'iiU  the  pleasurable  arts,  music 
is  that  which  flourishes  the  raost 
auiongst  us.  Still,  even  in  music;  the 
absence  of  stimulus  in  praise  or  fame 
has  served  to  prevent  any  great 
superiority  of  one  individual  over 
another ;  and  we  rather  excel  in 
choral  music,  with  the  aid  of  our  vast 
mechanical  instruments,  in  which  we 
vjuko  great  use  of  the  agency  of 
water,*  than  in  single  performers. 
Wc  have  had  scarcely  any  original 
composer  for  some  ages.  Our 
favourite  airs  are  very  ancient  in 
substance,  but  have  admitted  many 
complicated  variations  by  inferior, 
though  ingenious,  musicians." 

"  Are  there  no  political  societies 
among  tlie  Ana  which  are  animated  by 
those  passions,  subjected  to  those 
crimes,  and  admitting  tliose  disparities 
in  condition,  in  intellect,  and  in 
morality,  which  the  state  of  your 
tribe,  or  indeed  of  the  Vril-ya 
generally,  has  left  behind  in  its  pro- 
gress to  perfection  ?  If  so,  among 
such  societies  perhaps  Poetry  and  her 
sister  arts  still  continue  to^e  honoured 
and  to  improve  ?" 

"  There  are  such  societies  in  re- 
mote regions,  but  we  do  not  admit 
them  within  the  pale  of  civilized  com- 
munities; we  scarcely  even  give  them 
t!ie  name  of  Ana,  and  certainly  not 
that  of  Vril-ya.  They  are  barbarians, 
living  chiefly  in  that  low  stage  of 
being,  Koom-Posh,  tending  necessarily 
to  its  own  hideous  dissolution  in  Glek- 
Nas.  Theh'  wretched  existence  is 
passed  in  peipetual  contest  and  per- 
petual change.  When  they  do  not 
lij^ht  with  their  neighbours,  they  fight 
among  themselves.  They  are  divided 
into  sections,  which  abuse,  plunder, 
and  sometimes  murder  each  other,  and 

*  This  may  remind  the  student  of  Nero's 
invention  of  a  musical  machine,  by  which 
water  was  made  to  perform  the  part  of  an 
orclicstra,  and  nu  which  he  w;is  employed 
when  the  couspu-acy  against  him  broke  out. 


on  the  most  frivolous  points  of 
diflerence  that  would  be  unintelligible 
to  us  if  we  had  not  read  history,  and 
seen  that  we  too  have  passed  through 
the  same  early  state  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism.  Any  trifle  is  sufficient  to 
set  them  together  by  the  ears.  They 
pretend  to  be  all  equals,  and  the  more 
they  have  struggled  to  be  so,  by  re- 
moving old  distinctions  and  starting 
afresh,  the  more  glaring  and  intole- 
rable the  disparity  becomes,  because 
nothing  in  hereditary  afiections  and 
associations  is  left  to  soften  the  one 
naked  distinction  between  the  many 
who  have  nothing  and  the  few  who 
have  much.  Of  course  the  many  hate 
the  few,  but  without  the  few  they 
could  not  live.  The  many  are  always 
assailing  the  few ;  sometimes  they 
exterminate  the  few  ;  but  as  soon  as 
tliey  have  done  so,  a  new  few  starts 
out  of  the  many,  and  is  harder  to  deal 
with  than  the  old  few.  For  where 
societies  are  large,  and  competition  to 
have  something  is  the  predominant 
fever,  there  must  be  always  many 
losers  and  few  gainers.  In  short,  the 
people  I  speak  of  are  savages  groping 
their  way  in  the  dark  towards  some 
gleam  of  light,  and  would  demand  our 
commiseration  for  their  infirmities, 
if,  like  all  savages,  they  did  not 
provoke  their  own  destruction  by  their 
arrogance  and  cruelty.  Can  you 
imagine  that  creatures  of  this  kind, 
armed  only  with  such  miserable 
weapons  as  you  may  see  in  our 
museum  of  antiquities,  clumsy  iron 
tubes  charged  with  saltpetre,  have 
more  than  once  threatened  with  de- 
struction a  tribe  of  the  Vril-ya,  which 
dwells  nearest  to  them,  because  they 
say  they  have  thirty  millions  of  popu- 
lation— and  that  tribe  may  have  tifty 
thousand — if  the  latter  do  not  accept 
their  notions  of  Soc-Sec  (money- 
getting)  on  some  tradiiig  principles 
which  they  have  the  impudence  to 
call  a  '  law  of  civilization  ?' " 
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"  But  thirty  millions  of  population 
are  torniicUible  odds  against  fifty 
thousand !" 

My  host  stared  at  me  astonished. 
"  Stranger,"  said  he,  "  you  could  not 
have  beard  nie  say  that  this  threatened 
tribe  belongs  to  the  Vril-ya ;  and  it 
only  waits  for  these  savages  to  declare 
war,  in  order  to  commission  some 
half  a  dozen  small  children  to  sweep 
away  their  whole  population." 

At  these  words  I  felt  a  thrill  of 
horror,  recognising  much  more  affinity 
with  "  the  savages,"  than  T  did  with 
the  Vril-ya,  and  remembering  all  I 
had  said  in  praise  of  tlie  glorious 
American  institutions,  which  Aph-Lin 
stigmatized  as  Koom-Posh.  Recover- 
ing my  sell-possession,  I  asked  if  there 
were  modes  of  transit  by  which  I  could 
eafely  visit  tbis  temerarious  and  re- 
mote people. 

"  You  can  travel  with  safety,  by 
vril  agency,  either  along  the  ground 
or  amid  the  air,  throughout  all  the 
range  of  the  communities  with  which 
we  are  allied  and  akin ;  but  I  cannot 
vouch  for  your  safety  in  barbarous 
nations  governed  by  different  laws 
from  ours ;  nations,  indeed,  so  be- 
nighted that  there  are  among  them 
large  numbers  who  actually  live  by 
stealing  from  each  other,  and  one 
could  not  with  safety  in  the  Silent 
Hours  even  leave  the  doors  of  one's 
own  house  open." 

Here  our  conversation  was  inter- 
rupted by  the  entrance  of  Tae,  who 
came  to  inform  us  that  he,  having 
been  deputed  to  discover  and  destroy 
the  enormous  reptile  which  I  had 
seen  on  my  first  arrival,  had  been  on 
the  watch  for  it  ever  since  his  visit 
to  me,  and  hud  begun  to  suspect  that 
my  eyes  had  deceived  me,  or  that  the 
creature  had  made  its  way  through 
the  cavities  within  the  rocks  to  the 
wikl  regions  in  which  dwelt  its  kin- 
dred race, — when  it  gave  evidences 
of  its  whereabouts  by  a  great  devas- 


tation of  the  herbage  bordering  one 
of  the  lakes.  "  And,"  said  Tae,  "  I 
feel  sure  that  within  that  lake  it  is 
now  hiding.  So"  (turning  to  me) 
"I  thought  it  might  amuse  you  to 
accompany  me  to  see  the  way  we  de- 
stroy such  unpleasant  visitors."  As  I 
looked  at  the  face  of  the  young  child, 
and  called  to  mind  the  enormous  size 
of  the  creature  he  proposed  to  exter- 
minate, I  felt  myself  shudder  with 
fear  for  him,  and  perhaps  fear  for 
myself,  if  I  accompanied  him  in  such 
a  chase.  But  my  curiosity  to  witness 
the  destructive  effects  of  the  boasted 
vril,  and  my  unwillingness  to  lower 
myself  in  the  eyes  of  an  infant  by 
betraying  apprehensions  of  personal 
safety,  prevailed  over  my  first  impulse. 
Accordingly,  I  thanked  Tae  for  his 
courteous  consideration  for  my  amuse- 
ment, and  professed  my  willingness 
to  set  out  with  him  on  so  diverting 
an  enterprise. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 

• 
As  Tae  and  myself,  on  quitting  the 
town,  and  leaving  to  the  left  the  main 
road  which  led  to  it,  struck  into  the 
fields,  the  strange  and  solemn  beauty 
of  the  landscape,  lighted  up,  by  num- 
berless lamps,  to  the  verge  of  the 
horizon,  fascinated  ray  eyes,  and  ren- 
dered me  for  some  time  an  inattentive 
listener  to  the  talk  of  my  companion. 
Along  our  way  various  operations  of 
agriculture  were  being  carried  on  by 
machinery,  the  forms  of  which  were 
new  to  me,  and  for  the  most  part 
very  graceful ;  for  among  these  people 
art  being  so  cultivated  for  the  sake 
of  mere  utility,  exhibits  itself  in 
adorning  or  refining  the  shapes  of 
useful  objects.  Precious  metals  and 
gems  are  so  profuse  among  them  that 
tliey  are  lavished  on  thiiigs  devoted 
to   purposes  the  most  commonplace; 
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ailj  tbcir  love  of  utility  leads  them 
to  beautify  its  tools,  and  qiiicKUiis 
their  imagination  in  a  way  unknown 
to  themselves. 

In  all  service,  whether  in  or  out  of 
doors,  they  make  great  use  of  auto- 
maton figures,  which  are  so  ingenious, 
and  so  pliant  to  the  operations  of  vril, 
that  they  actually  seem  gifted  with 
reason.  It  was  sciircely  possible  to 
distinguish  the  figures  I  beheld,  appa- 
rently guiding  or  superinttnding  the 
rapid  nioveinents  of  vast  engines,  from 
human  forms  endowed  with  thought. 

By  degrees,  as  we  continued  to 
walk  on,  my  attention  became  roused 
by  the  lively  and  acute  remarks  of 
my  companion.  The  intelligence  of 
the  children  among  this  race  is  mar- 
vellously precocious,  perhaps  from  the 
habit  of  having  entrusted  to  them,  at 
so  larly  an  age,  the  toils  and  respon- 
sibilities of  middle  age.  Indeed,  in 
conversing  with  Tae,  I  felt  as  if  talk- 
ing with  some  superior  arid  observant 
nian  of  my  own  years.  I  asked  him  if 
he  could  form  any  estimate  of  the 
number  of  comuumities  into  which 
the  race  of  the  Vril-ya  is  subdivided. 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  said,  "  because 
they  multiply,  of  course,  every  year 
as  the  surplus  of  each  community  is 
drafted  off.  But  I  heard  my  father 
say  that,  according  to  the  last  report, 
there  were  a  million  and  a  half  of 
commuuities  speaking  our  language, 
and  adopting  our  institutions  and 
forms  of  life  and  government;  but,  I 
believe,  with  some  differences,  about 
which  you  had  better  ask  Zee.  She 
knows  more  than  most  of  the  Ana  do. 
An  An  cares  less  for  things  that  do 
not  concern  him  than  a  Gy  does;  the 
Gy-ei  are  inquisitive  creatures." 

"  Does  each  community  restrict 
itself  to  the  same  number  of  families 
or  amount  of  population  that  you  do?" 

"  No ;  some  have  much  smaller 
populations,  some  have  larger — vary- 
ing according  to  the  extent  of  the 


country  they  appropriate,  or  to  the 
degree  of  excellence  to  which  they 
have  brought  their  machinery.  Each 
community  sets  its  own  limit  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  taking  care 
always  that  there  shall  never  arise 
any  class  of  poor  by  the  pressure  of 
population  upon  the  productive  powers 
of  the  domain,  and  that  no  state  shall 
be  too  large  for  a  government  re- 
sembling that  of  a  single  well-iinlcred 
family.  I  imagine  that  no  Vril 
community  exceeds  thirty  thousand 
households.  But,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  smaller  the  community,  provided 
there  be  hands  enough  to  do  justice 
to  the  capacities  of  the  territory  it 
occupies,  the  richer  each  individual 
is,  and  the  larger  the  sum  contributed 
to  the  general  treasury, — above  all, 
the  happier  and  the  more  tranquil  is 
the  whole  political  body,  and  the  more 
perfect  the  products  of  its  industry. 
The  state  which  all  tribes  of  the  Vril- 
ya  acknowledge  to  be  the  highest  in 
civiliziition,  and  which  has  brought 
the  vril  force  to  its  fullest  develop- 
ment, is  perhaps  the  smallest.  It 
limits  itself  to  four  thousand  families; 
but  every  inch  of  its  territory  is  cul- 
tivated to  the  utmost  perfection  of 
garden  ground ;  its  machinery  excels 
that  of  every  other  tribe ;  and  there 
is  no  product  of  its  industry  in  any 
department  which  is  not  sought  for, 
at  extraordinary  prices,  by  each  com- 
munity of  our  race.  All  our  tribes 
make  this  state  their  model,  consider- 
ing that  we  should  reach  the  highest 
state  of  civilization  allowed  to  mortals 
if  we  could  unite  the  greatest  degree 
of  happiness  with  the  highest  degree 
of  intellectual  achievement;  and  it  is 
clear  that  the  smaller  the  society  the 
less  difficult  that  will  be.  Ours  is 
too  large  for  it." 

This  reply  set  me  thinking.  I  re- 
minded myself  of  that  little  state  of 
Athens,  with  only  twenty  thousand 
fiee  citizens,  and  which  to  this  day 
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our  mightiest  nations  regard  as  the 
supreme  guide  and  model  in  all  de- 
partments of  intellect.  But  then 
Af;hens  permitted  fierce  rivalry  and 
perpetual  change,  and  was  certainly 
not  happy.  Housing  myself  from  the 
reverie  into  which  these  reflections 
hail  plunged  me,  1  brought  back  our 
talk  to  the  subjects  connected  with 
emigration. 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  when,  I  suppose 
yearly,  a  certain  number  among  you 
agree  to  quit  home  and  found  a  new 
community  elsewhere,  they  must  ne- 
cessarily be  very  few,  and  scarcely 
sufficient,  even  with  the  help  of  the 
machines  they  take  with  them,  to 
clear  the  ground  and  build  towns,  and 
form  a  civilized  state  with  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  in  which  they  had 
been  reared." 

"  You  mistake.  All  the  tribes  of 
the  Vril-ya  are  in  constant  communi- 
cation with  each  -other,  and  settle 
amoiigst  themselves  each  year  what 
proportion  of  one  community  will 
unite  with  the  emigrants  of  another 
so  as  to  form  a  state  of  sufficient  size : 
and  the  place  for  emigration  is  agreed 
upon  at  least  a  year  before,  and  pio- 
neers sent  from  each  state  to  level 
rocks,  and  embank  waters,  and  con- 
struct houses;  so  that  when  the  emi- 
grants at  last  go,  they  find  a  city 
already  made,  and  a  country  around 
it  at  least  partially  cleared.  Our 
hardy  life  as  children  makes  us  take 
cheerfully  to  travel  and  adventure.  I 
mean  to  emigrate  myself  when  of  age." 

"  Do  the  emigrants  always  select 
places  hitherto  uninhabited  and 
barren  ?" 

"  As  yet  generally,  because  it  is 
our  rule  never  to  destroy  except 
where  necessary  to  our  wellbeing.  Of 
course,  we  cannot  settle  in  lands  al- 
ready occupied  by  the  Vril-ya;  and 
if  we  take  the  cultivated  lands  of  the 
other  races  of  Ana,  we  must  utterly  de- 
stroy the  previous  inhabitants.    Some- 


times, as  it  is,  we  take  waste  spots, 
and  find  that  a  troublesome,  quarrel- 
some race  of  Ana,  especially  if  under 
the  administration  of  Koom-Posh  or 
Glek-Nas,  resents  our  vicinity,  and 
picks  a  quarrel  with  us;  then,  of 
coui'se,  as  menacing  our  welfare,  we 
destroy  it:  there  is  no  coming  to 
terms  of  peace  with  a  race  so  idiotic 
that  it  is  always  changing  the  form 
of  government  which  represents  it. 
Koom-Posh,"  said  the  child,  empha- 
tically, "  is  bad  enough,  still  it  has 
brains,  though  at  the  back  of  its 
head,  and  is  not  without  a  heart; 
but  in  Glek-Nas  the  brain  and  heart 
of  the  creatures  disappear,  and  they 
become  all  jaws,  claws,  and  belly." 

"  You  express  yourself  strongly. 
Allow  me  to  inform  you  that  I  myself, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  it,  am  the 
citizen  of  a  Koom-Posh." 

"  I  no  longer,"  answered  Tae, 
"  wonder  to  see  you  here  so  far  from 
your  home.  What  was  the  condition 
of  your  native  community  before  it 
became  a  Koom-Posh  ?" 

"  A  settlement  of  emigrants — like 
those  settlements  which  your  tribe 
sends  forth — but  so  far  unlike  your 
settlements,  that  it  w-as  dependent  on 
the  state  from  which  it  came.  It 
shook  off  that  yoke,  and,  crowned  with 
eternal  glory,  became  a  Koom-Posh." 

"  Eternal  glory  !  now  long  has  the 
Koom-Posh  lasted?" 

"  About  100  years." 

"  The  length  of  an  An's  life — a 
very  young  community.  In  much  less 
than  another  100  years  your  Koom- 
Posh  will  be  a  Glek-Nas." 

"  Nay,  the  oldest  states  in  the 
world  I  come  from  have  such  faith  in 
its  duration,  that  they  are  all  gra- 
dually shaping  their  institutions  so  as 
to  melt  into  ours;  and  their  most 
thoughtful  politicians  say  that,  whether 
they  like  it  or  not,  the  inevitable  ten- 
dency of  these  old  states  is  towards 
Koora-Posh-erie." 
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"The  old  states?" 

"  Yes,  the  uUl  states." 

"  With  populations  very  small  in 
pro))ortion  to  the  area  of  productive 
land  ?" 

"On  the  contrary,  with  popula- 
tions very  large  in  proportion  to  that 
area." 

"  I  see  !  old  states  indeed  ! — so  old 
as  to  become  drivelling  if  they  don't 
pack  oil  that  surplus  population  as 
we  do  ouis — very  old  states! — very, 
very  old  !  P:  :iy,  Tish,  do  you  think 
it  wise  for  very  old  men  to  try  to 
turn  head-over-heels  as  very  young 
children  do  ?  And  if  you  asked  them 
why  they  attempted  such  antics, 
should  you  not  laugh  if  they  an- 
swered that  by  imitating  very  young 
children  they  could  become  very 
young  children  themselves  ?  Ancient 
history  abounds  with  instances  of  this 
sort  a  great  many  thousand  years 
ago — and  in  every  instance  a  vei-y 
old  state  that  played  at  Koom-Posh 
soon  tumbled  into  Glek-Nas.  Then, 
in  horror  of  its  own  self,  it  cried  out 
for  a  master,  as  an  old  man  in  his 
dotage  cries  out  for  a  nurse ;  and 
after  a  succession  of  masters  or  nurses, 
Tfiore  or  less  long,  that  very  old  state 
died  out  of  history.  A  very  old 
state  attempting  Koom-Posh-erie  is 
like  a  very  old  man  who  pulls  down 
the  house  to  which  he  has  been  ac- 
customed, but  he  has  so  exhausted 
his  vigour  in  pulUng  down,  that  all 
he  can  do  in  the  way  of  rebuilding  is 
t  J  run  up  a  crazy  hut,  in  which  him- 
self and  his  successors  whine  out 
'  How  the  wind  blows  !  How  the 
walls  shake  !'  " 

"My  dear  T:ie,  I  make  all  excuse 
for  your  unenlightened  prejudices, 
which  every  schoolboy  educated  in  a 
Koom-Posh  could  easily  controvert, 
though  he  might  not  be  so  preco- 
ciously learned  in  ancient  history  as 
you  appear  to  be." 

"  I  learned !  not  a  bit  of  it.     But 


would  a  schoolboy,  educated  in  your 
Koom-Posh,  ask  his  great-great- 
grandfather or  great-great-grand- 
mother to  stand  on  his  or  her  head 
with  the  feet  uppermost  ?  and  if  the 
poor  old  folks  hesitated — say,  '  What 
do  you  fear  ? — see  how  I  do  it ! '  " 

"  Tae,  I  disdain  to  argue  with  a 
child  of  your  age.  I  repeat,  I  make 
allowances  for  your  want  of  that 
culture  which  a  Koom-Posh  alone 
can  bestow." 

"  I,  in  my  turn,"  answered  Tae, 
with  an  air  of  the  suave  but  lofty 
good  breeding  which  characterizes  his 
race,  "  not  only  make  allowances  for 
you  as  not  educated  among  the  Vril- 
ya,  but  I  entreat  you  to  vouchsafe 
me  your  pardon  for  insufficient  re- 
spect to  the  habits  and  opinions  of  so 
amiable  a — Tish  !" 

I  ought  before  to  have  observed 
that  I  was  commonly  called  Tish  by 
my  host  and  his  family,  as  being  a 
polite  and  indeed  a  pet  name,  meta- 
jtliorically  signifying  a  small  bar- 
barian, literally  a  Froglet ;  the  chil- 
dren apply  it  endearingly  to  the  tame 
species  of  Frog  which  they  keep  in 
their  gardens. 

We  had  now  reached  the  banks  of 
a  lake,  and  Tae  here  paused  to  point 
out  to  me  the  ravages  made  in  fields 
skirting  it.  "  The  enemy  certainly 
lies  within  these  waters,"  said  Tae. 
"  Observe  what  shoals  of  fish  are 
crowded  together  at  the  margin. 
Even  the  great  fishes  with  the  sm.dl 
ones,  who  are  their  habitual  prey  and 
who  generally  shun  them,  all  forget 
their  instincts  in  the  presence  of  a 
common  destroyer.  This  reptile 
certainly  must  belong  to  the  class  of 
the  Krek-a,  a  class  more  devouring 
than  any  other,  and  said  to  be  among 
the  few  surviving  species  of  the 
world's  dreiidest  inhabitants  before 
the  Ana  were  created.  The  appetite 
of  a  Krek  is  insatiable — it  feeds 
alike  upon  vegetable  and  animal  life; 
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hut  for  the  swift-footed  creatures  of 
the  elk  species  it  is  too  slow  in  its 
movements.  Its  favourite  dainty  is 
an  An  whin  it  can  catch  him  un- 
awares j  and  hence  the  Ana  destroy 
it  relentlessly  whenever  it  enters  tlicir 
dominion.  I  have  heard  that  when 
our  forefathers  hrst  cleared  this 
country,  these  monsters,  and  others 
like  them,  ahounded,  and,  vril  being 
then  undiscovered,  many  of  our  race 
were  devoured.  It  was  impossible 
to  exterminate  them  wholly  till  that 
discovery  which  constitutes  the  power 
and  sustains  the  civilization  of  our 
race.  But  after  the  uses  of  vril 
became  familiar  to  us,  all  creatures 
inimical  to  us  were  soon  annihilated. 
Still,  once  a  year  or  so,  one  of  these 
enormous  reptiles  wanders  from  the 
unreclaimed  and  savage  districts 
beyond,  and  within  my  memory  one 
seized  upon  a  young  Gy  who  was 
bathing  in  this  very  lake.  Had  she 
been  on  land  and  armed  with  her 
staff,  it  would  not  have  dared  even 
to  show  itself;  for,  like  all  savage 
creatures,  the  reptile  has  a  marvel- 
lous instinct,  which  warns  it  against 
the  bearer  of  the  vril  wand.  How 
they  teach  their  young  to  avoid  him, 
though  seen  for  the  first  time,  is  one 
of  those  mysteries  which  you  may  ask 
Zee  to  explain,  for  I  cannot.*  So 
long  as  I  stand  here,  the  monster  will 
not  stir  from  its  lurking-place;  but 
we  must  now  decoy  it  forth." 
"Will  not  that'le  difficult?" 
"  Not  at  all.  Seat  yourself  yonder 
on  that  crag  (about  one  hundred 
yards  from  the  bank),  while  I  retire 
to  a  distance.  In  a  short  time  the 
reptile  will  catch  sight  or  scent  of 
you,  and,  perceiving  that  you  are  no 

*  The  roptile  in  this  instinct  doos  but  re- 
semble our  wild  birds  and  animals,  which 
will  not  come  in  reach  of  a  man  armed  with 
a  gun.  When  the  electric  wires  were  lirst 
put  up,  parlridg'cs  struck  against  them  in 
their  llisht,  and  fell  down  wounded,  ho 
youn<rer  Kenovations  of  partridges  meet  with 
a  similar  aecideut. 


vril-bearer,  will  come  forth  to  devour 
you.  As  soon  as  it  is  fairly  out  of 
the  water,  it  becomes  my  prey." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  tell  me  that  I 
am  to  be  the  decoy  to  that  horrible 
monster  which  could  engulf  me 
within  its  jaws  in  a  second !  1  beg 
to  decline." 

The  child  laughed.  "  Fear  no- 
thing," said  he ;  "  only  sit  still." 

Instead  of  obeying  this  command, 
I  made  a  bound,  and  was  about  .to 
take  fairly  to  my  iieols,  when  Tae 
touched  me  lightlx  on  tha  shoulder, 
and,  fixing  his  eyes  steadily  on  mine, 
I  was  rooted  to  the  spot.  All  power 
of  volition  left  me.  Submissive  to 
the  infant's  gesture,  I  followed  him 
to  the  crag  he  had  indicated,  and 
seated  myself  there  in  silence.  Most 
readers  have  seen  something  of  the 
efi'ects  of  electro-biology,  whether 
genuine  or  spurious.  No  professor  of 
that  doubtful  craft  had  ever  been 
able  to  influence  a  thought  or  a 
movement  of  mine,  but  I  was  a  mere 
machine  at  the  will  of  this  terrible 
child.  Meanwhile  he  expanded  his 
wings,  soared  aloft,  and  alighted 
amidst  a  copse  at  the  brow  of  a  hill  at 
some  distance, 

I  was  alone ;  and  turning  my  eyes 
with  an  indescribable  sensation  of 
horror  towards  the  lake,  I  kept  them 
fixed  on  its  water,  spell-bound.  It 
might  be  ten  or  fifteen  minutes,  to 
me  it  seemed  ages,  before  the  still 
surface,  gleaming  under  the  lamp- 
light, began  to  be  agitated  towards 
tiie  centre.  At  the  same  time  the 
shoals  of  fish  near  the  margin  evinced 
tJieir  sense  of  the  enemy's  approacli 
by  splash  and  leap  and  bubbling 
circle.  I  could  detect  their  hurried 
flight  hither  and  thither,  some  even 
casting  themselves  ashore.  A  long, 
dark,  undulous  furrow  came  moving 
along  the  waters,  nearer  and  nearer, 
till  the  vast  head  of  the  reptile 
.emerged — its    jaws     bristling     with 
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f:in<rs,  and  its  dull  eyes  fixing  them- 
selves Imnprrily  on  the  spot  where  I 
sat  motionless.  And  now  its  fore 
feet  were  on  the  strand — now  its 
enormous  breast,  scaled  on  either 
side  as  in  armour,  in  the  centre 
showinc:  corrufrated  skin  of  a  dull 
venomous  jelluw  ;  and  now  its  whole 
length  was  on  the  land,  a  hundred 
feet  or  more  from  the  jaw  to  the  tail. 
Another  stride  of  those  ghastly  feet 
would  have  brought  it  to  the  spot 
where  I  sat.  There  was  but  a 
moment  between  me  and  this  grim 
form  of  death,  when  what  seemed  a 
tiiish  of  lightning  shot  through  the 
air,  smote,  and,  for  a  space  in  time 
briefer  than  that  in  which  a  man  can 
draw  his  bre-.ith,  enveloped  the  mon- 
ster ;  and  then,  as  the  fl;ish  vanished, 
there  lay  before  me  a  blackened, 
charred,  smouldering  mass,  a  some- 
thing gigantic,  but  of  which  even  the 
oiitlines  of  form  were  burned  away, 
and  rapidly  cnnnbling  into  dust  and 
ashes.  I  remained  still  seated,  still 
speechless,  ice  cold  with  a  new  sensa- 
tion of  dread  :  what  had  been  horror 
was  now  awe. 

I  felt  the  child's  hand  on  my  head 
— fear  left  me — the  spell  wis  broken 
— I  rose  up.  "  You  see  with  what 
ease  the  Vril-ya  destroy  their 
enemies,"  said  Tae  ;  and  then,  mov- 
ing towards  the  bank,  he  contem- 
plated the  smouldering  relics  of  the 
monster,  and  said  quietly,  "  I  have 
destroyed  larger  creatures,  but  none 
with  so  much  pleasure.  Yes,  it  is  a 
Krek ;  what  suffering  it  must  have 
inflicted  while  it  lived  !"  Then  he 
took  up  the  poor  fishes  that  had  flung 
themselves  ashore,  and  restored  them 
mercifully  to  their  native  element. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

As  we  walked  back  to  the  town,  Tae 
took  a  new  and  circuitous  way,  in 
order  to  show  me  what,  to  use  a  fami- 
liar term,  I  will  c;ill  the  "  Station," 
from  which  emigrants  or  travellers 
to  other  communities  commence  their 
journeys.  I  had,  on  a  former  occa- 
sion, expressed  a  wish  to  see  their 
vehicles.  These  I  found  to  be  of  two 
kinds,  one  for  land-journeys,  one  for 
aerial  voyages :  the  former  were  of 
all  sizes  and  forms,  some  not  larger 
than  an  ordinary  carriage,  some 
movable  houses  of  one  storey  and  con- 
taining several  rooms,  furnished  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  comfort  or 
luxury  which  are  entertained  by  the 
Vril-ya.  The  aerial  vehicles  were  of 
light  substances,  not  the  least  re- 
sembling our  balloons,  but  rather  our 
boats  and  pleasure-vessels,  with  helm 
and  rudder,  with  large  wings  as  patl- 
dles,  and  a  central  machine  worked 
by  vril.  All  the  vehicles  both  for 
land  or  air  were  indeed  worked  by 
that  potent  and  mysterious  agency. 

I  saw  a  convoy  set  out  on  its 
journey,  but  it  had  few  passengers, 
containing  chiefly  articles  of  mer- 
chandize, and  was  hound  to  a  neigh- 
bouring community ;  for  among  all 
the  tribes  of  the  Vril-ya  there  is  con- 
siderable commercial  interchange.  I 
may  here  observe,  that  their  money 
currency  does  not  consist  of  the  pre- 
cious metals,  wliich  are  too  common 
among  them  for  that  purpose.  The 
smaller  coins  in  ordinary  use  are 
manufactured  from  a  peculiar  fossil 
shell,  the  comparatively  scarce  rem- 
nant of  some  very  early  deluge,  or 
other  convulsion  of  nature,  by  which 
a  species  has  become  extinct.  It  is 
minute,  and  liut  as  an  oyster,  and 
takes  a  jewel-like  polish.  This  coin- 
age circulates  among  all  the  tribes  of 
the  Vril-ya.  Their  larger  transac- 
tions are  carried  on  much  like  ours, 
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by  bills  of  exchange,  and  thin  me- 
tallic plates  which  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  our  bank-notes. 

Let  me  take  this  occasion  of  adding 
that  the  taxation  among  the  tribe  I 
became  acquainted  with  was  very 
considerable,  compared  with  the 
amount  of  popuhition.  But  I  never 
beard  that  any  one  grumbled  at  it, 
for  it  was  devoted  to  purposes  of 
universal  utility,  and  indeed  neces- 
sary to  the  civilization  of  the  tribe. 
The  cost  of  lighting  so  large  a  range 
otcountry.of  providing  for  emigration, 
of  maintaining  the  public  buildings  at 
which  the  variousoperationsof  national 
intellect  were  curried  on,  from  the  first 
education  of  an  infant  to  the  depart- 
ments to  which  the  College  of  Sages 
were -perpetually  trying  new  experi- 
ments in  mechanical  science  :  all  these 
involved  the  necessity  for  considerable 
state  funds.  To  these  I  must  add  an 
item  that  struck  me  as  very  singular. 
I  have  said  that  all  the  human  labour 
required  by  the  state  is  carried  on  by 
children  up  to  the  marriageable  age. 
For  this  labour  the  state  pays,  and  at 
a  rate  immeasurably  higher  than  our 
remuneration  to  labour  even  in  the 
United  States.  According  to  their 
theory,  every  child,  male  or  female, 
on  attaining  the  marri:igeable  age, 
and  there  terminating  the  period  of 
labour,  should  have  acquired  enough 
for  an  independent  competence  during 
life.  As,  no  matter  what  the  dis- 
parity of  fortune  in  the  parents,  all 
the  children  must  equally  serve,  so 
all  are  equally  paid  according  to  their 
several  :iges  or  the  nature  of  their 
work.  When  the  parents  or  fi-iends 
choose  to  retain  a  child  in  their  own 
service,  they  must  ])ay  into  the  public 
fund  in  the  same  ratio  as  the  state 
pays  to  the  children  it  employs;  and 
this  sum  is  handed  over  to  the  child 
when  the  period  of  service  expires. 
This  jjractice  serves,  no  doubt,  to 
render  the   notion  of  social   equality 


familiar  and  agreeable ;  and  if  it  may 
be  said  that  all  the  children  form  a 
democracy,  no  less  truly  it  may  be 
said  that  all  the  adults  form  an  aris- 
tocracy. The  exquisite  politeness  and 
refinement  of  manners  among  the 
Vril-ya,  the  generosity  of  their  sen- 
timents, the  absolute  leisure  they 
enjoy  for  following  out  their  own 
private  pursuits,  the  amenities  of 
their  domestic  intercourse,  in  which 
they  seem  as  merhbers  of  one  noble 
order  that  can  have  no  distrust  of 
each  other's  word  or  deed,  all  com- 
bine to  make  the  Vril-ya  the  most 
perfect  nobility  which  a  political  dis- 
ciple of  Plato  or  Sidney  could  con- 
ceive for  the  ideal  of  an  aristocratic 
republic. 


CHAPTER  XX. 

Feom  the  date  of  the  expedition  with 
Tag  which  1  have  just  narrated,  the 
child  paid  me  frequent  visits.  He 
had  taken  a  liking  to  me,  which  I 
cordially  returned.  Indeed,  as  he 
was  not  yet  twelve  years  old,  and  had 
not  commenced  the  course  of  scientific 
studies  with  which  childhood  closes  in 
that  country,  my  intellect  was  less 
inferior  to  his  than  to  that  of  the 
elder  members  of  his  race,  especiall}' 
of  the  Gy-ei,  and  most  especially  of 
the  accomplished  Zee.  The  children 
of  the  Vril-ya,  having  upon  their 
minds  the  weight  of  so  many  active 
duties  and  grave  responsibilities,  are 
not  generally  mirthful ;  but  Tae,  with 
all  his  wisdom,  had  much  of  the  play- 
ful good-humour  one  often  finds  the 
characteristic  of  elderly  men  of  genius. 
He  felt  that  sort  of  pleasure  in  my 
society  which  a  boy  of  a  similar  age 
in  the  upper  world  has  in  the  company 
of  a  pet  dog  or  monkey.  It  amused 
him  to  try  and  teach  me  the  ways  of 
his  people,  as  it  amiises  a  nephew  of 
mine  to  make  his  poodle  walk  on  his 
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hind  legs  or  jump  through  a  hoop.  I 
willingly  lent  myself  to  such  experi- 
ments, but  I  never  achieved  the 
success  of  the  poodle.  I  was  very 
much  interested  at  first  in  the  attem])t 
to  ply  the  wings  which  the  yotingest 
of  the  Vril-ya  use  as  nimbly  and 
easily  as  ours  do  their  legs  and  arms ; 
but  my  efforts  were  attended  with 
contusions  serious  enough  to  make  me 
abandon  them  in  despair. 

The  wings,  as  I  before  said,  are  rery 
large,  reaching  to  the  knee,  and  in 
repose  thrown  back  so  as  to  form  a 
very  graceful  mantle.  They  are  com- 
posed from  the  feathers  of  a  gigantic 
bird  that  abovmds  in  the  rocky  heiglits 
of  the  country — the  colour  mosily 
white,  but  sometimes  with  reddish 
streaks.  They  are  histened  round  the 
shoulders  with  light  but  strong  springs 
of  steel ;  and,  when  expanded,  the 
arms  slide  through  loops  for  that 
purpose,  forming,  as  it  were,  a  stout 
central  membrane.  As  the  arms  are 
raised,  a  tubular  lining  beneath  the 
vest  or  tunic  becomes,  by  mechanical 
contrivance,  inflated  with  air,  in- 
crciiscd  or  diminished  at  will  by  tin; 
movement  of  the  arms,  and  serving  to 
buoy  the  whole  form  as  on  bladders. 
The  wings  and  the  balloon-like 
apparatus  are  highly  charged  with 
vril ;  and  when  the  body  is  thus 
wafted  upward,  it  seems  to  become 
singularly  lightened  of  its  weight.  1 
found  it  easy  enough  to  soar  from  tb.e 
ground  ;  indeed,  when  the  wings  were 
spread  it  was  scarcely  possible  not  to 
soar,  but  then  came  the  difficulty  and 
the  danger.  1  utterly  fiiiled  in  the 
power  to  use  and  direct  the  pinions, 
though  I  am  considered  among  my 
own  race  unusually  alert  and  ready  in 
bodily  exercises,  and  am  a  very 
practised  swimmer.  I  could  only 
make  the  most  confused  and  blunder- 
ing efforts  at  flight.  I  was  the  servant 
of  the  wings ;  the  wnigs  were  not  my 
servants — they  were  beyond  my  con- 


trol ;  and  when  by  a  violent  strain  of 
muscle,  and,  I  must  fairly  own,  in  that 
abnormal  strength  which  is  given  by 
excessive  fright,  I  curbed  their  gy- 
rations and  brought  them  near  to  the 
body,  it  seemed  as  if  I  lost  the  sustain- 
ing power  stored  in  them  and  the 
connecting  bladders,  as  when  air  is  let 
out  of  a  balloon,  and  found  my- 
self precipitated  again  to  earth ; 
saved,  indeed,  by  some  spasmodic 
flutterings,  from  being  dashed  to 
pieces,  but  not  saved  from  the  bruises 
and  the  stun  of  a  heavy  fall.  I  would, 
however,  have  persevered  in  my  at- 
tempts, but  fir  the  advice  or  the 
commands  of  the  scientific  Zee,  who 
had  benevolently  accompanied  my 
flutterings,  and  indeed,  on  the  last 
occasion,  flying  just  under  me,  received 
my  form  as  it  fell  on  her  own  ex- 
panded wings,  and  preserved  me  from 
breaking  my  head  on  the  roof  of  the 
pyramid  from  which  we  had  ascended. 
"  I  see,"  she  said,  "  that  your  trials 
are  in  vain,  not  from  the  fault  of  the 
wings  and  their  appurtenances,  nor 
from  any  imperfectness  and  malfor- 
mation of  yourowncorpuscnlars\  stem, 
but  from  irr(!mediable,  because  organic, 
defect  in  your  power  of  volition. 
Learn  that  the  connexion  between 
the  will  and  the  agencies  of  that  fluid 
which  has  been  subjected  to  the  con- 
trol of  the  Vril-ya  was  never  esta- 
blished by  the  first  discoverers,  never 
acliieved  by  a  single  generation  ;  it 
has  gone  on  increasing,  like  other 
properties  of  race,  in  proportion  as  it 
has  been  uniformly  transmitted  from 
parent  to  child,  so  that,  at  last,  it  has 
become  an  instinct ;  and  an  infant  An 
of  our  race,  wills  to  fly  as  intuitively 
and  unconsciously  as  he  wills  to  walk. 
He  thus  plies  his  invented  or  artificial 
wings  with  as  much  safety  as  a  bird 
plies  those  with  which  it  is  born, 
did  not  think  sufficiently  of  this  when 
I  allowed  you  to  try  an  experi  :ient 
which  allured  me,  for  1  lontri^d  w  have 
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in  you  a  companion.  T  shall  abandon 
the  experiment  now.  Your  life  is 
becoming  dear  to  me."  Herewith 
the  Gy's  voice  and  face  softened,  and 
1  felt  more  seriously  alarmed  than  I 
had  been  in  my  previous  flights. 

Now  that  1  am  on  the  subject  of 
wings,  I  ought  not  to  omit  mention 
of  a  custom  among  the  Gy-ei  which 
seems  to  me  very  pretty  and  tender  in 
the  sentiment  it  implies.  A  Gy  wears 
win^s  habitually  while  yet  a  virgin — 
slie  joins  the  Ana  in  their  aerial  sports 
— she  adventures  alone  and  afar  into 
the  wilder  regions  of  the  sunless 
world :  in  the  boldness  and  beiglit  of 
her  soarings,  not  less  than  in  the  grace 
of  her  movements,  she  excels  the 
opposite  sex.  But  from  the  day  of 
marriage,  she  wears  wings  no  more, 
she  suspends  them  with  her  own 
willing  hand  over  the  nuptial  couch, 
never  to  be  resumed  unless  the  mar- 
riage tie  be  severed  by  divorce  or 
death. 

Now  when  Zee's  voice  and  eyes 
thus  softened — and  at  that  softening 
I  prophetically  recoiled  and  shuddered 
— Tae,  who  had  accompanied  us  in 
our  flights,  but  who,  child-like,  had 
been  much  more  amused  with  my 
awkwardness  than  sympathizing  in 
my  fears  or  aware  of  my  danger, 
hovered  over  us,  poised  amidst  the 
still  radiant  air,  serene  and  motion- 
less on  his  outspread  w  ings,  and  hear- 
ing the  endearing  words  of  the  young 
Gy,  laughed  aloud.  Said  he,  "  If  the 
Tish  cannot  le;irn  the  use  of  wings, 
you  may  still  be  his  companion.  Zee, 
for  you  can  suspend  your  own." 


CHAPTER    XXI. 

I  HAD  for  some  time  observed  in  my 
host's  highly  informed  and  power- 
fully proportioned  daugliter  that 
kindly      and     protective     sentiment 


which,  whether  above  the  earth  or 
below  it,  an  all-wise  Providence  has 
be  jtowed  upon  the  feminine  division 
of  the  human  race.  But  until  very 
lately  I  bad  ascTibed  it  to  that  aflec- 
tion  for  "  pets"  which  a  human  female 
at  every  age  shares  with  a  human 
child.  I  now  became  painfully  aware 
that  the  feeling  with  which  Zee 
deigned  to  regard  me  was  different 
from  that  which  1  had  inspired  in 
Tae.  But  this  conviction  gave  me 
none  of  that  complacent  gratification 
which  the  vanity  of  man  ordinarily 
conceives  from  a  flattering  apprecia- 
tion of  his  personal  merits  on  the 
part  of  the  fair  sex ;  on  the  con- 
trary, it  inspired  me  with  fear.  Yet 
of  all  the  Gy-ei  in  the  community,  if 
Zee  were  perhaps  the  wisest  and  the 
strongest,  she  was,  by  common  re- 
pute, the  gentlest,  and  she  was  cer- 
tainly the  most  popularly  beloved. 
The  desire  to  aid,  to  succour,  to 
protect,  to  comfort,  to  bless,  seemed 
to  pervade  her  whole  being.  Though 
the  complicated  miseries  that  origi- 
nate in  penury  and  guilt  are  un- 
known to  the  social  system  of  the 
Vril-ya,  still,  no  sage  had  yet  dis- 
coveied  in  vril  an  agency  which 
could  banish  sorrow  from  life;  and 
wherever  amongst  her  people  sorrow 
found  its  way,  there  Zee  followed  in 
the  mission  of  comforter.  Did  some 
sister  Gy  fail  to  secure  the  love  she 
sighed  for  ?  Zee  sought  her  out,  and 
brought  all  the  resources  of  her  lore, 
and  all  the  consolations  of  her  sym- 
pathy, to  bear  upon  a  grief  that  so 
needs  the  solace  of  a  confidant.  In 
the  rare  cases,  when  grave  illness 
seized  upon  childhood  or  youth,  and 
the  cases,  less  rare,  when,  in  the 
hardj'  and  adventurous  probation  of 
infants,  some  accident,  attended  with 
pain  and  injury,  occurred,  Zee  forsook 
her  studies  and  her  sports,  and 
became  the  healer  and  the  nurse. 
Her   favourite  flights   were  towards 
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the  extreme  boundjiries  of  the  domain 
where  children  were  stationed  on 
guard  against  outbreaks  of  warring 
forces  in  nature,  or  the  invasions  ol 
devouring  animals,  so  that  she  might 
warn  them  of  any  peril  which  her 
knowlege  detected  or  foresaw,  or  be 
at  bund  if  any  barm  should  befall. 
Nay,  even  in  the  exercise  of  her 
scientitic  acquirements  there  was  a 
concurrent  benevolence  of  purpose 
and  will.  Did  she  learn  any  novelty 
in  invention  that  would  be  useful  to 
the  practitioner  of  some  special  art 
or  craft  ?  she  hastened  to  communi- 
cate and  explain  it.  Was  some 
veteran  sage  of  the  College  perplexed 
and  wearied  with  the  toil  of  an 
abstruse  study  ?  she  would  patiently 
devote  herself  to  his  aid,  work  out 
details  for  him,  sustain  his  spirits 
with  her  hopeful  smile,  quicken  his 
wit  with  her  luminous  suggestion,  be 
to  him,  as  it  were,  his  own  good 
genius  made  visible  as  the  strength- 
euer  and  insinrcr.  The  same  tender- 
ness she  exhibited  to  the  inferior 
creatures.  I  have  often  known  her 
bring  home  some  sick  and  wounded 
animal,  and  tend  and  cherish  it  as  a 
mother  would  tend  and  cherish  her 
stricken  child.  Many  a  time  when 
I  sat  in  the  balcony,  or  hanging 
giirden,  on  which  my  window  opened, 
I  have  watched  her  rising  in  the  air 
on  her  radiant  wings,  and  in  a  few 
moments  groups  of  infants  below, 
catching  sight  of  her,  would  soar 
upwards  with  joyous  sounds  of  greet- 
ing ;  clustering  and  sporting  around 
her,  so  that  she  seemed  a  very  centre 
of  innocent  delight.  When  I  have 
walked  with  her  amidst  the  rocks  and 
valleys  without  the  city,  the  elk- 
deer  would  scent  or  see  her  from  afar, 
come  bounding  up,  eager  for  the 
caress  of  her  hand,  or  follow  her  foot- 
steps, till  dismissed  by  some  musical 
whisper  that  the  creature  had  learned 
(o   comprehend.     It   is    the   fasliiou 


among  the  virgin  Gy-ei  to  wear  on 
their  foreheads  a  circlet,  or  coronet, 
with  gems  resembling  opals,  arranged 
in  four  points  or  rays  like  stars. 
These  are  lustreless  in  ordinary  use, 
but  if  touched  by  tlie  vril  wand  they 
t;ike  a  clear  lambent  dame,  which 
illuminates,  yet  not  burns.  This 
serves  as  an  ornament  in  their  fes- 
tivities and  as  a  lamp,  if,  in  their 
wanderings  beyond  their  artificial 
lights,  they  have  to  traverse  the 
dark.  There  are  times,  when  I  have 
seen  Zee's  thoughtful  majesty  of  face 
lighted  up  by  this  crowning  halo, 
that  I  could  scarcely  believe  her  to 
be  a  creature  of  mortal  birth,  and 
bent  my  head  before  her  as  the  vision 
of  a  beinsT  among  the  celestial  orders. 
But  never  once  did  my  heart  feel  for 
this  lofty  type  of  the  noblest  woman- 
liood  a  sentiment  of  human  love.  Is 
it  that,  among  the  race  I  belong  to, 
man's  pride  so  far  influences  his  pas- 
sions that  woman  loses  to  him  her 
special  charm  of  woman  if  he  feels 
her  to  be  in  all  things  eminently 
superior  to  himself?  But  by  what 
strange  infatuation  could  this  peer- 
less daughter  of  a  race  which,  in  the 
supremacy  of  its  powers  and  the 
telicity  of  its  conditions,  ranked  all 
other  races  in  the  category  of  bar- 
barians, have  deigned  to  honour  me 
with  her  preference  ?  In  personal 
qualifications,  though  I  passed  for 
good-looking  among  the  people  I 
came  from,  the  handsomest  ot  my 
countrymen  might  have  seemed  in- 
significant and  homely  beside  the 
grand  and  serene  type  of  beauty 
which  characterized  the  aspect  of  the 
Vril-ya. 

That  novelty,  the  very  difference 
between  myself  and  those  to  whom 
Zee  was  accustomed,  might  serve  to 
bias  her  fancy  was  probable  enough, 
and  as  the  reader  will  see  later,  such 
a  cause  might  suffice  to  ac  ount  for 
the   predilection    with  which  I   was 
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dibtiiiguUhed  by  a  young  Gy  scarcely 
out  of  her  childliood,  and  very  in- 
ferior in  all  respects  to  Zee.  But 
whoever  will  consider  those  tender 
characteristics  vvhich  I  have  just 
asrribed  to  the  daughter  of  Apli-Lin, 
may  readily  conceive  that  the  main 
cause  of  my  attraction  to  her  was  in 
her  instinctive  desire  to  cherish,  to 
comfort,  to  protect,  and,  in  protect- 
ing, to  sustahi  and  to  exalt.  Thus, 
when  I  look  back,  I  account  for  the 
only  weakness  unworthy  of  her  lofty 
nature,  vvhich  bowed  the  daughter  of 
the  Vril-ya  to  a  woman's  affection 
for  one  so  inferior  to  hurself  as  was 
her  father's  guest.  But  be  the  cause 
what  it  may,  the  consciousness  that 
1  had  inspired  such  affection  thrilled 
me  with  awe — a  moral  awe  of  her 
very  perfections,  of  her  mysterious 
]io\vers,  oftlic  inseparable  distinctions 
between  her  race  and  ray  own  ;  and 
with  that  awe,  I  must  confess  to  my 
shame,  there  combined  the  more 
material  and  ignoble  dread  of  the 
perils  to  which  her  preference  would 
expose  me. 

Could  it  be  supposed  for  a  moment 
that  the  parents  and  friends  of  this 
exalted  being  could  view^  without 
indignation  and  disgust  the  possi- 
bility of  an  alliance  between  herself 
and  a  Tish  ?  Her  they  could  not 
punish,  her  they  could  not  contine  nor 
restrain.  Neither  in  domestic  nor  in 
political  life  do  they  acknowledge  any 
law  of  force  amongst  themselves;  bu: 
thuy  could  effectually  put  an  end  to 
her  infatuation  by  a  flash  of  vril  in- 
flicted upon  me. 

Under  these  anxious  circumstances, 
fortunately,  my  conscience  and  sense 
of  honour  were  free  from  reproach. 
It  became  clearly  my  duty,  if  Zee's 
preference  continued  manifest,  to 
intimate  it  to  my  host,  with,  of  course, 
all  the  delicacy  which  is  ever  to  be 
preserved  by  a  well-bred  man  in 
contidiug  to   another   any  degree  of 


favour  by  which  one  of  the  fair  sex 
may  condescend  to  distinguish  him. 
Thus,  at  all  events,  I  should  be  freed 
from  responsibility  or  suspicion  of 
voluntary  participation  in  the  senti- 
ments of  Zee ;  and  the  superior 
wisdom  of  my  host  might  probably 
suggest  some  sage  extrication  from 
my  perilous  dilemma.  In  this  resolve 
I  obeyed  the  ordinary  instinct  of 
civilized  and  moral  man,  who,  erring 
though  he  be,  still  generally  prefers 
the  right  course  in  those  cases  where 
it  is  obviously  against  his  inclina- 
tions, his  interests,  and  his  safety  to 
elect  the  wrong  one. 


CHAPTEE  XXII. 

As  the  reader  has  seen,  Aph-Lin  had 
not  favoured  my  general  and  unre- 
stricted intercourse  with  his  country- 
men. Though  relying  on  my  promise 
to  abstain  from  giving  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  world  I  had  left,  and 
still  more  on  the  promise  of  those  to 
whom  had  been  put  the  same  request, 
not  to  question  me,  which  Zee  had 
exacted  from  Tae,  yet  he  did  not 
feel  sure  that,  if  I  were  allowed  to 
mix  with  tlie  strangers  whose  curiosity 
the  sight  of  me  had  aroused,  I  could 
sufficiently  guard  myself  ag.iinst  their 
inquiries.  When  I  went  out,  tliere- 
fore,  it  was  never  alone ;  I  was  always 
accompanied  either  by  one  of  my 
host's  family,  or  my  child-fi-iend  Tae. 
Bra,  Aph-Lin's  wife,  seldom  stirred 
beyond  the  gardens  which  surrounded 
the  house,  and  was  fond  of  reading 
the  ancient  literature,  which  contained 
sometliing  of  romance  and  adventure 
not  to  be  found  in  the  writings  of 
recent  ages,  and  presented  pictures  of 
a  life  unfamiliar  to  her  experience  and 
interesting  to  her  imagination;  pic- 
tures, indeed,  of  a  life  more  resem- 
bling that  which  we  lead  every  day 
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aliovc  ground, coloured  by  our  sorrows,  , 
Si  us,  and  passions,  and  much  to  her  i 
what  the  Tales  of  the  Genii  or  the 
Arabian  Nights  are  to  us.  But  her 
love  of  reading  did  not  prevent  Bra 
from  the  discharge  of  her  duties  as 
mistress  of  the  largest  household  in 
the  city.  She  went  daily  the  round 
of  the  chambers,  and  saw  that  the 
automata  and  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances were  in  order,  that  the  nu- 
merous children  employed  by  Aph- 
Lin,  whether  in  his  private  or  public 
capacity,  were  carefully  tended.  Bra 
also  inspected  the  accounts  of  the 
whole  estate,  and  it  was  her  great  de- 
light to  assist  her  husband  in  the 
business  connected  with  his  office  as 
chief  administrator  of  the  Lighting 
Department,  so  that  her  avocations  ne- 
cessarily kept  her  much  within  doors. 
The  two  sons  were  both  completing 
their  education  at  the  College  of 
Sages;  and  the  elder,  who  had  a 
strong  passion  for  mechanics,  and 
especially  for  works  connected  with 
the  machinery  of  timepieces  and  auto- 
mata, had  decided  in  devoting  himself 
to  these  pursuits,  and  was  now  occu- 
pied in  constructing  a  shop,  or  ware- 
house, at  which  his  inventions  could 
be  exhibited  and  sold.  The  younger 
son  preferred  farming  and  rural  occu- 
pations; and  when  not  attending  the 
college,  at  which  he  chiefly  studied 
the  theories  of  agriculture,  was  much 
absorbed  by  his  practical  application 
of  that  science  to  his  father's  lands. 
It  will  be  seen  by  this  how  coiiij)letely 
equality  of  ranks  is  established  among 
this  people — a  shopkeeper  being  of 
exactly  the  same  grade  in  estimation 
as  the  large  landed  proprietor.  Aph- 
Liii  was  the  wealthiest  member  of  the 
community,  and  his  eldest  son  pre- 
ferred l^eeping  a  shop  to  any  other 
avocation,  nor  was  this  choice  thought 
to  show  any  want  of  elevated  notions 
on  hisj)art. 

This  young  man  had  been  much 


interested  in  examining  my  watch, 
the  worlis  of  which  were  new  to  him, 
and  was  greatly  pleased  when  I  made 
him  a  present  of  it.  Shortly  after, 
he  returned  the  gift  with  interest,  by 
a  watch  of  his  own  construction,  mark- 
ing both  the  time  as  in  my  watch  Rnd 
the  time  as  kept  among  the  Vril-ya. 
I  have  that  watch  still,  and  it  has 
been  much  admired  by  many  among 
the  most  eminent  watchmakers  of 
London  and  Paris.  It  is  of  gold,  with 
diamond  hands  and  figures,  and  it 
plays  a  favourite  tune  among  the 
Vril-ya  in  striking  the  hours :  it  only 
requires  to  be  wound  up  once  in  ten 
months,  and  has  never  gone  wrong 
since  I  had  it.  These  young  brothers 
being  thus  occupied,  my  usual  com- 
panions in  that  family,  when  I  went 
abroad,  were  my  host  or  his  daughter. 
Now,  agreeably  with  the  honourable 
conclusions  I  had  come  to,  I  began  to 
excuse  myself  from  Zee's  invitations 
to  go  out  alone  with  her,  and  seized 
an  occasion  when  that  learned  Gy 
was  delivering  a  lecture  at  the  College 
of  Sages  to  ask  Aph-Lin  to  show  me 
his  country-seat.  As  this  vv;is  at  some 
little  distance,  and  as  Aph-Lin  was 
not  fond  of  walking,  while  I  had  dis- 
creetly relinquished  all  attempts  at 
tlying,  we  proceeded  to  our  destination 
in  one  of  the  aerial  boats  belonging  to 
my  host.  A  child  of  =eight  years  old, 
in  his  employ,  was  our  conductor. 
My  host  and  myself  reclined  on 
cushions,  and  I  found  the  movement 
very  easy  and  luxurious. 

"  Aph-Lin,"  said  I,  "  you  will  not, 
I  trust,  be  dis-p'.eased  with  me,  if  I 
ask  your  permission  to  travel  for  a 
short  time,  and  visit  other  tribes  or 
communities  of  your  illustrious  race. 
I  have  also  a  strong  desire  to  see 
those  nations  which  do  not  adopt  your 
institutions,  and  which  you  consider 
as  savages.  It  would  interest  me 
greatly  to'  notice  what  are  the  dis- 
tinctions between  them  and  the  races 
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whom    we   consider  civilized  in  the 
world  I  have  left." 

"  It  is  utterly  impossible  that  you 
should  go  hence  alone,"  said  Aph-Lin. 
"Even  among  the  Vril-ya  you  would 
be  exposed  to  great  dangers.  Certain 
peculiarities  of  formation  and  colour, 
and  the  extraordinary  phenomenon  of 
hirsute  bushes  upon  your  cheeks  and 
chin,  denoting  in  you  a  species  of  An 
distinct  alike  from  our  race  and  any 
known  race  of  barbarians  yet  extant, 
\sould  attract,  of  course,  the  special 
attention  of  the  College  of  Sages  in 
whatever  community  of  Vril-ya  you 
visited,  and  it  would  depend  upon  the 
mdividual  temper  of  some  indvidual 
sage  whether  you  would  be  received, 
as  you  have  been  here,  hospitably, 
or  whether  you  would  not  be  at 
once  dissected  for  scientific  purposes. 
Know  that  when  the  Tur  first  took 
you  to  his  house,  and  while  you  were 
there  put  to  sleep  by  Tae  in  order  to 
recover  from  your  previous  pain  or 
fatigue,  the  sages  summoned  by  tlie 
Tur  were  divided  in  opinion  whether 
you  were  a  harmless  or  an  obnoxious 
animal.  Daring  your  unconscious 
state  your  teeth  were  examined,  and 
they  clearly  showed  that  you  were 
not  only  graminivorous,  but  carnivo- 
rous. Carnivorous  animals  of  your 
size  are  always  destroyed,  as  being  of 
dangerous  and  savage  nature.  Our 
teeili,  as  you  have  doubtless  observed,* 
are  not  those  of  tlie  creatures  who  de- 
vour flesh.  It  is,  indeed,  maintained 
by  Zee  and  other  philosophers,  that 
as,  in  remote  ages,  the  Ana  did  prey 
upim  living  beings  of  the  brute  specie;, 
their  teeth  must  have  been  fitted  for 
that  purpose.  But,  even  if  so,  they 
have  i)een  modified  by  hereditary 
transmission,  and  suited  to  the  food 
on  whicii  we  now  exist ;  nor  are  even 
the  barbarians,  who  adopt  the  turbu- 

*  I  never  had  observed  it ;  and,  if  I  had, 
am  not  physiologist  enough  to  have  distiu- 
^uisbcd  the  diflference. 


lent  and  ferocious  institutions  of  Glek- 
Nas,  devourers  of  flesh  like  beasts  of 
prey. 

"  In  the  course  of  this  dispute  it 
was  proposed  to  dissect  you ;  but  Tae 
begged  you  ofl",  and  the  Tur  being, 
by  office,  averse  to  all  novel  experi- 
ments at  variance  with  our  custom  of 
sparmg  life,  except  where  i  is  clearly 
proved  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity to  take  it,  sent  to  me,  whose 
basiness  it  is,  as  the  richest  man  of 
the  state,  to  alFord  hospitality  to 
strangers  from  a  distance.  It  was  at 
my  option  to  decide  whether  or  not 
you  were  a  stranger  whom  I  could 
safely  admit.  Had  I  declined  to 
receive  you,  you  would  have  been 
hauded  over  to  the  College  of  Sages, 
and  what  might  there  have  befallen 
you  I  do  not  like  to  conjecture. 
Apart  from  this  danger,  you  might 
chance  to  enco  niter  some  child  of 
four  years  old,  just  put  in  possession 
of  his  vril  staff";  and  who,  in  alarm 
at  your  strange  appearance,  and  in 
the  impulse  of  the  moment,-  might  re- 
duce you  to  a  cinder.  Tae  himself 
was  about  to  do  so  when  he  first  saw 
you,  had  his  father  not  checked  his 
hand.  Therefo)-e  I  say  you  cannot 
travel  alone,  but  with  Zee  you  would 
be  safe;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that 
she  would  accompany  you  on  a  tour 
round  the  neighbouring  communities 
of  Vril-ya  (to  the  savage  states.  No !) : 
I  will  ask  her." 

Now,  as  my  main  object  in  pro- 
posing to  travel  was  to  escape  from 
Zee,  I  hastily  exclaimed,  "  Nay,  pray 
do  not !  I  relinquish  my  design. 
You  have  said  enougli  as  to  its  dan- 
gers to  deter  me  from  it;  and  I  can 
scarcely  tliink  it  right  that  a  young 
Gy  of  the  personal  attractions  of  your 
lovely  daughter  should  travel  into 
other  regions  without  a  better  pro- 
tector tiian  a  Tish  of  my  insignificant 
strength  and  stature."  • 

Aph-Lin  emitted  the  soft  sibilaqt 
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sound  whicb  is  the  nearest  approach 
to  laughter  that  a  full-grown  An  per- 
mits to  himself  ere  he  replied  : — "Far- 
don  my  discourteous  but  momentary 
indulgence  of  mirth  at  any  ohservn- 
ti(in  seriously  made  by  my  guest.  I 
could  not  but  be  amused  at  the  idea 
of  Zee,  who  is  so  fond  of  protecting 
others  that  children  call  her  '  the 
GTTARDIAN,'  needing  a  protector  her- 
self against  any  dangers  arising  from 
the  audacious  admiration  of  males. 
Know  that  ovir  Gy-ei,  while  unmar- 
ried, are  accustomed  to  travel  alone 
amoiig  other  tribes,  to  see  if  they  find 
there  some  An  who  may  please  them 
more  than  the  Ana  they  find  at 
home.  Zee  has  already  made  three 
such  journeys,  hut  hitherto  her  heart 
has  been  untouched." 

Here  the  opportunity  which  I 
sought  was  afforded  to  me;  and  I 
said,  looking  down,  and  with  falter- 
ing voice,  "  Will  you,  my  kind  host, 
promise  to  pardon  me,  if  what  I  am 
about  to  say  gives  you  ofience  ?" 

'■  Say  only  the  truth,  and  I  cannot 
be  offended ;  or,  could  I  be  so,  it 
would  be  not  for  me,  but  for  you  to 
pardon." 

"  Well,  then,  assist  me  to  quit  you, 
and,  much  as  I  should  have  liked  to 
witness  more  of  the  wonders,  and 
enjoy  more  of  the  felicity,  which  be- 
long to  your  people,  let  me  return  to 
my  OMTi." 

"  I  fear  there  are  reasons  why  I 
cannot  do  that;  at  all  events,  not 
without  permission  of  the  Tur,  and 
he,  probably,  would  not  grant  it. 
You  are  not  destitute  of  intelligence ; 
you  may  (tbdigh  I  do- not  think  so) 
have  concealed  the  degree  of  destruc- 
tive powers  possessed  by  your  people ; 
you  might,  in  short,  bring  upon  us 
some  danger ;  and  if  the  Tur  enter- 
tains thiit  idea,  it  would  clearly  be 
his  duty  either  to  put  an  end  to  you, 
or  enclose  you  in  a  cage  for  the  vest 
of  vour  existence.     But  why  should 


you  wish  to  leave  a  state  of  society 
which  you  so  politely  allow  to  be 
more  felicitous  than  your  own  ?" 

"  Oh,  Apb-Lin !  my  answer  is 
plain.  Lest  in  aught,  and  unwit- 
tingly, I  should  betray  your  hospi- 
tality ;  lest,  in  that  caprice  of  will 
which  in  our  world  is  proverbial 
among  the  other  sex,  and  from  wh)--li 
even  a  Gy  is  not  free,  your  adorable 
daughter  should  deign  to  regard  me, 
though  a  Tish,  as  if  I  were  a  civilized 

An,  and — and — and " 

"  Court  you  as  her  spouse,"  put  in 
Aph-Lin,  gravely,  and  without  any 
visible  sign  of  surprise  or  displeasure. 
"  You  have  said  it." 
"  That  would  be  a  misfortune," 
resumed  my  host,  after  a  pause,  "  and 
I  feel  that  you  have  acted  as  you 
ought  in  warning  me.  It  is,  as  you 
'  impl^',  not  uncommon  for  an  unwedded 
Gy  to  conceive  tastes  as  to  the  object 
she  covets  which  appear  whimsical  to 
I  others;  but  there  is  no  power  to  com- 
1  pel  a  young  Gy  to  any  course  opposed 
to  that  which  she  chooses  to  pursue. 
All  we  can  do  is  to  reason  with  her, 
and  experience  tells  us  that  the  whole 
College  of  Sages  would  find  it  vain  to 
reason  with  a  Gy  in  a  matter  that 
concerns  her  choice  in  love.  I  grieve 
for  you,  because  such  a  marriage 
would  be  against  the  Aglauran,  or 
good  of  the  community,  for  the  chil- 
dren of  such  a  marriage  would  adulte- 
rate the  race:  they  might  even  come 
into  the  world  with  the  teeth  of  car- 
nivorous animals;  this  could  not  be 
allow  ed :  Zee,  as  a  Gy,  cannot  be  con- 
trolled; but  you,  as  a  Tish,  can  be 
destroyed.  I  advise  you,  then,  to  re- 
sist her  addresses ;  to  tell  her  plainly 
that  you  can  never  return  her  love. 
This  happens  constantly.  Many  an 
An,  how  ever  ardently  wcoed  by  one 
Gy,  rejects  her,  and  puts  an  end  to 
her  persecution  by  wedding  another. 
The  same  course  is  open  to  you." 
"No;  for  I   cannot  wed   another 

TB!     2 
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Gy  withcnfc  equally  injuring  the  com- 
muiiity,  :ui(l  exposing  it  to  the  chance 
of  rearing  carnivorous  children." 

"  That  is  true.  All  I  can  say,  and 
I  say  it  with  the  tenderness  due  to  a 
Tish,  and  the  respect  due  to  a  guest, 
is  frankly  this — if  you  yield,  you  will 
become  a  cind.'r.  I  must  leave  it  to 
you  to  tai>e  the  best  way  you  can  to 
defend  yourself.  Perhaps  you  had 
better  tell  Zee  that  she  is  ugly. 
That  assurance  on  the  lips  of  him 
slie  woos  generally  suffices  to  chill  j 
the  most  ardent  Gy.  Here  we  are 
at  my  country-house." 


CHAPTER  XXIII. 

I  CONFESS  that  my  conversation  with 
Aph-Lin   and    the  extreme    coolness 
with  which  he  stated  his  inability  to 
control  the  dangerous  caprice  of  his 
daughter,  and  treated  the  idea  of  the 
reduction  into  a  cinder  to  which  her 
amorous  flame  might  expose  my  too 
seductive  person,  took  away  the  plea- 
sure   I    should    otherwise    have    had 
in    the   conteinplation    of    my   host's 
country-seat,  and  the  astonishing  per- 
fection  of   the   machinery    by   which 
his    farming    operations    were    con- 
ducted.    The   house    differed    in  ap- 
pearance from  the  massive  and  sombre 
building  whicli  Aph-Lin  inhabited  in 
the  city,  and  which  seemed  akin   to 
tlie  rocks  out  of  whicli  the  city  itself 
had    been    hewn    into    shape.      The 
walls  of  the  country-seat  were  com- 
posed   by    trees    placed    a    few    feet 
apart    from    each    other,    the    inter- 
stices being  filled  in  with  the  trans- 
parent motillic  substance  which  serves 
tlie  purpose  of  glass  among  the  Ana. 
These  trees  were  all  in  flower,   and 
the  effect  was  very  pleasing,  if  not  in 
the  best  taste.     We  were  received  at 
'he  porch  by  lifelike  automata,  who 
:onducted  us  into  a  chamber,  the  hke 


to    which    I    never   saw  before,  but 
have  often  on  summer  days  di-eamily 
imagined.      It    was    a   bower— half 
room,  half  garden.      The  walls  were 
one  mass  of  climbing  flowers.     The 
open  spaces,  which  we  call  windows, 
and  in  which,  here,  the  metallic  sur- 
faces   were    slided  back,  commanded 
various    views  j    some,    of    the    wide 
landscape   with  its  lakes  and  rocks; 
some,   of   small   limited   oxparae   an- 
swering to   our  conservatories,  fille.l 
with    tiers    of    flowers.      Along    the 
sides  of   the   room  were  flower-beds, 
interspersed  with  cushions  for  repose. 
In    the    centre  of  the    floor  were  a 
cistern  and  a  fountain  of  that  liquid 
light  which   I   have  presumed  to  be 
naphtha.     It  was  luminous  and  of  a 
roseate  hue ;  it  sufiiced  without  lamps 
to  light  up  the  room  with  a  subdued 
radiance.     All    around    the  fountain 
was  carjjeted  with  a  soft  deep  lichen, 
not  green   (I    have  never  seen  th.it 
colour    in    the    vegetation    of    this 
country),    but    a    quiet    brown,    on 
which  the  eye  reposes  with  the  same 
sense  of  relief  as  that  with  which  in 
the  upper  world  it  reposes  on  green. 
In  tlie  outlets  upon   flowers  (which 
I    have    compared   to    our  conserva- 
tories)   there  were    singing- birds  in- 
numerable, which,  while  we  remained 
in  the  room,  sang  in  those  harmonies 
of  tune  to  which   they  are,  in  these 
parts,  so  wonderfully  trained.     The 
roof  was  open.     The  whole  scene  had 
charms  for  every  sense — music  from 
the  birds,  fragrance  from  the  flowers, 
and  varied  beauty  to  the  eye  at  every 
aspect.     About  all  was  a  voluptuous 
repose.     What   a  place,  methought, 
for  a  honeymoon,  if  a  Gy  bride  were 
a    little    less    formidably   armed    not 
only  with  the  rights   of  woman,  but 
with  the  powers  of  man !  but  when 
one  thinks  of  a  Gy,  so  learned,  so 
tall,  so  stately,   so  much  abo\e  the 
standard   of    the    creature    we    call 
woman  as  was  Zee,  no !  even  if  1  had 
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felt  no  fear  of  being  reduced  to  a 
cinder,  it  is  not  of  her  I  should  have 
dreamed  in  that  bower  so  constructed 
for  dreams  of  poetic  love. 

The  automata  reappeared,  servins^ 
one  of  those  delicious  liquids  which 
form  the  innocent  wines  of  the 
Vril-ya. 

"  Truly,"  said  I,  "  this  is  a  charm- 
ing residence,  and  I  can  scarcely  con- 
ceive why  you  do  not  settle  yourself 
here  instead  of  amid  the  gloomier 
abodes  of  the  city." 

"  As  responsible  to  the  community 
for  the  administration  of  hght,  I  am 
compelled  to  reside  chiefly  in  the 
city,  and  can  only  come  hither  for 
short  intervals." 

"  But  since  I  understand  from  you 
that  no  honours  are  attached  to  your 
office,  and  it  involves  some  trouble, 
why  do  you  accept  it  ?" 

"  Each  of  us  obeys  without  question 
the  command  of  the  Tur.  He  said, 
*  Be  it  requested  that  Aph-Lin  shall 
be  Commissioner  of  Light,'  so  I  had 
no  choice;  but  having  held  the  office 
now  for  a  long  time,  the  cares,  which 
were  at  first  unwelcome,  have  become, 
if  not  pleasing,  at  least  endurable. 
We  ai-e  all  formed  by  cusiom — even 
the  diffiarence  of  our  race  from  the 
savage  is  but  the  transmitted  con- 
tinuance of  custom,  which  becomes, 
through  hereditary  descent,  part  and 
parcel  of  our  nature.  You  see  there 
are  Ana  who  even  reconcile  them- 
selves to  the  responsibilities  of  chief 
magistrate,  but  no  one  would  do  so 
if  his  duties  had  not  been  rendered 
so  light,  or  if  there  were  any  ques- 
tions as  to  compliance  with  his  re- 
quests." 

"Not  even  if  you  thought  the  re- 
quests unwise  or  unjust  ?" 

"We  do  not  allow  ourselves  to 
think  so,  and  indeed,  everything  goes 
on  as  if  each  and  all  governed  them- 
selves according  to  immemorial  cus- 
tom." 


"  When  the  chief  magistrate  dies 
or  retires,  how  do  you  provide  for 
his  successor  ?" 

"  The  An  who  has  discharged  the 
duties  of  chief  magistrate  for  many 
years  is  the  best  person  to  choose  one 
by  whom  those  duties  may  be  under- 
stood, and  he  generally  names  hia 
successor." 

"  His  son,  perhaps  ?" 

"  Seldom  that ;  for  it  is  not  an  office 
any  one  desires  or  seeks,  and  a  father 
naturally  hesitates  to  constrain  his 
son.  But  if  the  Tur  himself  decline 
to  make  a  choice,  for  fear  it  might 
be  supposed  that  he  owed  some 
grudge  to  the  person  on  whom  his 
choice  would  settle,  then  there  are 
threeof  the  College  of  Sages  wliodraw 
lots  among  themselves  which  shall 
have  the  power  to  elect  the  chief. 
We  consider  that  the  judgment  of 
one  An  of  ordinary  capacity  is  better 
than  the  judgment  of  three  or  more, 
however  wise  they  may  be ;  for  among 
three  there  would  probably  be  dis- 
putes; and  where  there  are  disputes, 
passion  clouds  judgment.  The  worst 
choice  made  by  one  who  has  no  motive 
in  choosing  wrong,  is  better  than  the 
best  choice  made  by  many  who  have 
many  motives  for  not  choosing  right." 

"  You  reverse  in  your  policy  tho 
maxims  adopted  in  my  country." 

"  Are  you  all,  in  your  country, 
satisfied  with  your  governors  ?" 

"  All !  certainly  not ;  the  governors 
that  most  please  some  are  sure  to  be 
those  most  displeasing  to  others." 

"Then  our  system  is  better  than 
yours." 

"  For  you  it  may  be  ;  but  accord- 
ing to  our  system  a  Tish  could  not  be 
reduced  to  a  cinder  if  a  female  com- 
pelled him  to  marry  her;  and  as  a 
Tish  I  sigh  to  return  to  my  native 
world." 

"  Take  courage,  my  dear  little 
guest ;  Zee  can't  compel  you  to  mairy 
her.     She  can  only  entice  you  to  do 
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so.  Don't  be  enticed.  Come  and 
look  round  my  domain." 

We  went  forth  into  a  close,  bordered 
with  sheds;  for  thongli  the  Ana  kee]) 
no  stock  for  food  there  are  some  ani- 
mals which  they  rear  for  milking  and 
others  for  shearing.  The  former  have 
no  resemblance  to  our  cows,  nor  the 
latter  to  our  sheep,  nor  do  I  believe 
such  species  exist  amongst  them. 
They  use  the  milk  of  three  varieties 
of  animal :  one  resembles  the  antelope, 
but  is  much  larger,  being  as  tall  as  a 
camel ;  the  other  two  are  smaller,  and, 
thougli  differing  somewhat  from  each 
other,  resemble  no  creature  I  ever 
saw  on  earth.  They  are  very  sleek 
and  of  rounded  proportions:  their 
colour  that  of  the  dappled  deer,  with 
very  mild  countenances  and  beautiful 
dark  eyes.  The  milk  of  these  three 
creatures  differs  in  richness  and  in 
taste.  It  is  usually  diluted  with 
water,  and  flavoured  with  the  juice  of 
a  peculiar  and  perfumed  fruit,  and  in 
itself  is  very  nutritious  and  palatable. 
The  animal  whose  fleece  serves  them 
for  clothing  and  many  other  purposes, 
is  more  like  the  Italian  she-goat  than 
any  other  creature,  but  is  considerably 
larger,  has  no  horns,  and  is  free  from 
the  displeasing  odour  of  our  goats. 
Its  fleece  is  not  thick,  but  very  long 
and  fine ;  it  varies  in  colour,  but  is 
never  white,  more  generally  of  a  slate- 
like or  lavender  hue.  For  clothing 
it  is  usually  worn  dyed  to  suit  the 
taste  of  the  wearer.  These  animals 
were  exceedingly  tame,  and  were 
treated  with  extraordinary  care  and 
affection  by  the  children  (chiefly 
female)  who  tended  them. 

We  then  went  through  vast  store- 
houses filled  with  grains  and  fruits. 
I  may  here  observe  that  the  main 
staple  of  food  among  these  people 
consists — firstly,  of  a  kind  of  corn 
much  larger  in  ear  than  our  wheat, 
and  which  by  culture  is  perpetually 
being  brought  into  new  varieties  of 


flavour ;  and,  secondly,  of  a  fruit  of 
about  the  size  of  a  small  orange, 
which,  when  gathered,  is  hard  and 
bitter.  It  is  stowed  away  for  miny 
months  in  their  warehouses,  and  then 
l)ecomes  succulent  and  tender.  Its 
juice,  which  is  of  dark-red  colour, 
enters  into  most  of  their  sauces.  They 
have  many  kinds  of  fruit  of  the  nature 
of  the  olive,  from  which  delicious  oils 
are  extracted.  They  have  a  plant 
somewhat  resembling  the  sugar-cane, 
but  its  juices  are  less  sweet  and  of  a 
delicate  perfume.  They  have  no  bees 
nor  honey-kneading  insects,  but  they 
make  much  use  of  a  sweet  gum  that 
oozes  from  a  coniferous  plant,  not  un- 
like the  araucaria.  Their  soil  teems 
also  with  esculent  roots  and  vegetables, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  their  culture 
to  improve  and  vary  to  the  utmost. 
And  I  never  remember  any  meal 
among  this  people,  however  it  might 
be  confined  to  the  family  household, 
in  which  some  delicate  novelty  in  such 
articles  of  food  was  not  introduced. 
In  fine,  as  I  before  observed,  their 
cookery  is  exquisite,  so  diversified  and 
nutritious  that  one  does  not  miss  ani- 
mal food ;  and  their  own  physical 
forms  suffice  to  show  that  with  them, 
at  least,  meat  is  not  required  for 
superior  production  of  muscular  fibre. 
They  have  no  grapes — the  drinks 
extracted  from  their  fruits  are  innocent 
and  refreshing.  Their  staple  beverage, 
however,  is  water,  in  the  choice  of 
which  they  are  very  fastidious,  dis- 
tinguishing at  once  the  slightest  im- 
purity. 

"  My  younger  son  takes  great  plea- 
sure in  augmenting  our  produce," 
said  Aph-Lin  as  we  passed  through 
the  storehouses,  "  and  therefore  will 
inherit  these  lands,  which  constitute 
the  chief  part  of  my  wealth.  To  my 
elder  son  such  inheritance  would  be  a 
great  trouble  and  affliction." 

"  Are  there  many  sons  among  you 
who   think   the  inheritance   of  vast 
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we'Uli  wuald  be  a  great  troable  and 
affliciiou  ?" 

"Certainly  ;  there  are  indeed  very 
few  of  the  Vril-ya  who  do  not  consider 
that  a  fortune  much  above  the 
avcr.ige  is  a  heavy  burden.  We  are 
ratlicr  a  hizy  people  after  the  age  of 
chiUlhoud,  and  do  not  like  undergoing 
more  lares  than  we  can  help,  and 
great  wealth  does  give  its  owner  many 
cares.  For  instance,  it  marks  us  out 
for  public  offices,  which  none  of  us 
like  and  none  of  us  can  refuse.  It 
necessit.ites  our  taking  a  continued 
interest  in  the  affairs  of  any  of  our 
poorer  countrymen,  so  that  we  may 
anticipate  their  wants  and  see  that 
none  fall  into  poverty.  Tiiere  is  an 
old  proverb  amongst  us  which  says 
'  The  poor  man's  need  is  the  rich 
man's  shame ' " 

"  I'aidon  me,  if  I  interrupt  you  for 
a  moment.  You  then  allow  that 
some,  even  of  the  Vril-ya,  know 
want,  and  need  relict  ?" 

"  If  by  want  you  mean  the  desti- 
tution that  prevails  in  a  Koom-Posh, 
that  is  impossible  with  us,  unless  an 
An  h  s,  by  some  extraordinary  pro- 
cess, i;ot  rid  of  all  his  means,  cannot 
or  will  not  emigrate,  and  has  either 
tired  out  the  affectionate  aid  of  his 
relations  or  personal  friends,  or  re- 
fuses to  accept  it." 

"  Well,  then,  does  he  not  supply 
the  place  of  an  in;'  nt  or  automaton, 
and  become  a  labourer — a  servant  ?" 

"  No ;  then  we  regard  him  as  an 
unfortunate  person  of  unsound  rea- 
son, and  place  him,  at  the  expense  of 
the  State,  in  a  public  building,  where 
every  comfort  and  every  luxui'v  that 
can  mitigate  his  affliction  are  lavished 
upon  him.  But  an  An  does  not  like 
to  be  considered  out  of  his  mind,  and 
therefore  such  cases  occur  so  seldom 
that  the  public  building  I  speak  of  is 
now  a  deserted  ruin,  and  the  last 
inmate  of  it  was  an  An  whom  I 
recollect  to  have  seen  in  my  child- 


hood. He  did  not  seem  conscious  of 
loss  of  reason,  and  wrote  glaubs 
(poetry).  When  I  spoke  of  wants,  I 
meant  such  wants  as  an  An  with 
desires  larger  than  his  means  some- 
times entertains  —  for  expensive 
singing-birds,  or  bigger  houses,  or 
country -gardens ;  and  the  obvious 
way  to  satisfy  such  wants  is  to  buy  of 
him  something  that  he  sells.  Hence 
Ana  like  myself,  who  are  very  rich, 
are  obliged  to  buy  a  great  many 
things  they  do  not  require,  and  live 
on  a  very  large  scale  whero  they 
might  prefer  to  live  on  a  small  one. 
For  instance,  the  great  size  of  my 
house  in  the  town  is  a  source  of 
much  trouble  to  my  wife,  and  even 
to  myself;  but  I  am  compelled  to 
have  it  thus  incommodiously  large, 
because,  as  the  richest  An  of  the 
community,  1  am  appointed  to  enter- 
tain the  strangers  from  the  otl.er 
comaiunities  when  they  visit  us, 
which  they  do  in  great  crowds  twice 
a-year,  when  certain  periodical  en- 
tertainments are  held,  and  wheu 
relations  scattered  throughout  all  the 
realms  of  the  Vril-ya  joyfully  reunite 
for  a  time.  This  hospitality,  on  a 
scale  so  extensive,  is  not  to  n:y  taste, 
and  therefore  I  should  have  been 
happier  had  I  been  less  rich.  But 
we  must  all  bear  the  lot  assigned  to 
us  in  this  short  passage  through 
time  that  we  call  life.  After  all, 
what  are  a  hundred  years,  more  or 
less,  to  the  ages  through  which  we 
must  pass  hereafter  ?  Luckily,  I 
have  one  son  who  likes  great  wealtli. 
It  is  a  rare  exception  to  the  general 
rule,  and  1  own  I  cannot  myself 
understand  it." 

After  this  conversation  I  sought  to 
return  to  the  subject  which  con- 
tinued to  weigh  on  my  heart — viz., 
the  chances  of  escape  from  Zee.  But 
my  ho<t  politely  declined  to  renew 
that  topic,  and  summoned  our  air- 
boat.     On  our  way  back  we  were  met 
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b,v  Z.  e,  wlio,  having  f'ouiid   us  gone,  j 
01)    I'.er  return   from   the  College   of 
Sages,   had  unfurled   her  wings  and 
flown  in  search  of  us. 

Her  grand,  but  to  me  unalluring, 
conntf  nance  brightened  as  s^lie  beheld 
me,  and,  poising  lu^rself  beside  the 
boat  on  her  large  outspread  plumes, 
she  s.iid  reproachfully  to  Aph-Liu — 
"Oh,  father,  was  it  right  in  you  to 
hazard  the  life  of  your  guest  in  a 
Vehicle  to  which  he  is  so  unaccus- 
tomed ?  He  might,  by  an  incautious 
niovenient,  fall  over  the  side  ;  and, 
alas  !  he  is  not  like  us,  he  has  no 
wings.  It  were  death  to  him  to  fall. 
Dear  one  !"  (she  added,  accosting  my 
shrinking  self  in  a  softer  voice), 
"  have  you  no  thought  of  me,  that 
you  should  thus  hazaid  a  life  which 
has  become  almost  a  part  of  mine  ? 
Mever  again  be  thus  rash,  unless  1 
am  thy  companion.  What  terror 
thou  hast  stricken  into  me  I" 

I  glanced  furtively  at  Aph-Lin, 
expecting,  at  least,  that  he  would 
iniiignantly  reprove  his  daughter  for 
expressions  of  anxiety  and  afl'cetion, 
which,  under  all  the  circunistanccs, 
would,  in  the  world  above  ground,  be 
considered  immodest  in  the  lips  of  a 
young  female,  addressed  to  a  male 
not  alhanced  to  her,  even  if  of  the 
same  rank  as  herself. 

But  so  confirmed  are  the  rights  of 
females  in  that  region,  and  so  abso- 
lutely foremost  among  those  rights  do 
fiinales  claim  the  privilege  of  court- 
sliip,  that  Aph-Lin  would  no  more 
have  thought  of  reproving  his  virgin 
daughter,  than  he  would  have  thought 
of  disobeying  the  Tur.  In  that 
country,  custom,  as  he  implied,  is  all 
and  all. 

He  answered  mildly,  "  Zee,  the 
Tish  was  in  no  danger,  and  it  is  my 
belief  that  he  can  take  very  good  care 
of  himself." 

"  I  would  rather  that  he  let  me 
charge  myself  with    his  care.      Oh, 


heart  of  my  heart,  it  was  in  the 
thought  of  thy  danger  that  1  first  felt 
how  much  1  loved  thee  !" 

Never  did  man  feel  in  so  false  a 
position  as  I  did.  These  words  \\ere 
spoken  loud  in  the  hearing  of  Zee's 
father — in  the  hearing  of  the  child 
who  steered.  I  blushed  with  shame 
for  them,  and  for  her,  and  could  not 
help  replying,  angrily  :  "  Zee,  either 
you  mock  me,  which,  as  your  father's 
guest,  misbecomes  you,  or  the  words 
you  utter  are  impn  per  for  a  maiden 
Gy  to  address  even  to  an  An  of  her 
own  race,  if  he  has  not  wooed  her 
with  tlieconscnt  of  her  parents.  How 
much  more  imjnoper  to  address  them 
to  a  Tish,  who  has  never  presumed  to 
solicit  your  aflections,  and  who  can 
never  regard  you  withothe!'  sentiments 
tlian  those  of  reverence  and  awe  !" 

Aph-Lin  made  me  a  covert  sign  of 
approbation,  but  said  nothing. 

"  Be  not  so  cruel  !"  exclaimed  Zee, 
still  in  sonorous  accents.  "  Can  love 
command  itself  where  it  is  truly  felt  ? 
Do  you  su]pose  that  a  maiden  Gy 
will  conceal  a  sentiment  that  it  ele- 
vates her  to  feel  ?  What  a  country 
you  must  have  come  from  !" 

Here  Aph-Lin  gently  interposed, 
saying,  "Among  the  Tish-a  the 
rights  of  your  sex  do  not  appear  to 
he  established,  and  at  all  events  my 
guest  may  converse  with  you  more 
freely  if  unchecked  by  the  presence 
of  others." . 

To  this  remark  Zee  made  no  reply, 
but,  darting  on  me  a  tender  re- 
proachful glance,  agitated  her  wings 
and  fled  homeward. 

"  I  had  counted,  at  least,  on  some 
aid  from  my  host,"  said  I,  bitterly, 
"  in  the  perils  to  w  hich  his  own 
daughter  exposes  me." 

"  I   gave  you  the  best  aid  1  could. 

Tocontiadict  a  Gy  in   her  love  aflairs 

is  to  confirm  her  purpose.  She  allows 

no  counsel  to  come  betw  een  her  and 

i  lier  aflictioiis." 
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On  alighting  from  the  air-hoat,  a 
child  accosted  Aph-Lin  in  the  hall 
with  a  request  that  he  would  he 
present  at  the  funeral  obt^equies  of  a 
relation  who  had  recently  departed 
from  that  nether  world. 

Now,  I  had  never  seen  a  burial- 
place  or  cemetery  amongst  this  people, 
and,  glad  to  seize  even  so  melancholy 
an  occasion  to  defer  an  encounter  with 
Zee,  I  asked  Aph-Lin  if  I  might  be 
permitted  to  witness  with  him  the 
interment  of  his  relation  ;  unless,  in- 
deed, it  were  regarded  as  one  of  those 
sacred  ceremonies  to  which  a  stranger 
to  their  race  might  not  be  admitted. 

"  The  departure  of  an  An  to  a 
happier  world,"  answered  my  host, 
"  when,  as  in  the  case  of  my  kinsman, 
be  has  lived  so  long  in  this  as  to  have 
lost  pleasure  in  it,  is  rather  a  cheerful 
though  quiet  festival  than  a  sacred 
ceremony,  and  you  may  accompany 
me  if  you  will." 

Preceded  by  the  child-messenger, 
we  walked  up  the  main  street  to  a 
house  at  some  little  distance,  and, 
entering  the  ball,  were  conducted  to 
a  room  on  the  ground-floor,  where  we 
found  several  persons  assembled  round 
a  couch  on  which  waslaid  the  deceased. 
It  was  an  old  man,  who  had,  as  I  was 
told,  lived  beyond  his  130th  year. 
To  judge  by  the  calm  smile  on  his 
countenance,  he  had  passed  away 
without  suffering.  One  of  the  sons, 
who  was  now  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  who  seemed  in  vigorous  middle 
life,  though  he  was  considerably  more 
than  seventy,  stepped  forward  with  a 
cheerful  face  and  told  Aph-Lin  "  that 
the  day  before  he  died  his  lather  had 
seen  in  a  dream  his  departed  Gy,  and 
was  eager  to  be  reunited  to  her,  and 
restored  to  youth  beneath  the  nearer 
smile  of  the  All-Good." 

While  these  two  were  talking,  my 
?ittention    was    drawn    to    a     dark 


metallic  substance  at  the  farther  end 
of  the  room.  It  was  ab.)ut  twenty 
feet  in  lengtli,  nairow  in  proportion, 
and  all  closed  round,  save,  near  the 
roof,  there  were  small  round  holes 
through  which  might  be  seen  a  red 
light.  From  the  interior  emanated  a 
rich  and  sweet  perfume;  and  while  I 
was  conjecturing  what  purpose  this 
machine  was  to  serve,  all  the  time- 
pieces in  the-  town  struck  the  hour 
with  their  solemn  musical  chime ; 
and  as  that  sound  ceased,  music  of  a 
more  joyous  character,  but  still  of  a 
joy  subdued  and  tranquil,  rai  g 
throughout  the  chamber,  and  from 
tlie  walls  beyond,  in  a  choral  peal. 
Symphonious  with  the  melody  those 
present  lifted  their  voice  in  chant. 
Tlie  words  of  this  hymn  were  simple, 
'lliey  expressed  no  regret,  no  farewell, 
but  rather  a  greeting  to  tlie  new  world 
whither  the  deceased  had  preceded 
the  living.  Indeed,  in  their  language, 
the  iuneral  hymn  is  called  the  '  15irth 
Song.'  Then  the  corpse,  covered  by 
a  long  cerement,  was  tenderly  lifted 
up  by  six  of  the  nearest  kinsfolk  and 
borne  towards  the  dark  thing  I  ha\e 
described.  I  pressed  forward  to  see 
what  happened.  A  sliding  door  or 
panel  at  one  end  was  lifted  up — the 
body  deposited  within,  on  a  shell — 
the  door  reclosed — a  spring  at  the 
side  touched-^a  sudden  whish'mg, 
sighing  sound  heard  from  within ; 
and  lo !  at  the  other  end  of  the 
niachiue  the  lid  fell  down,  and  a  surall 
handful  of  smouldering  dust  drojipcd 
into  a  paiera  placed  to  receive  it. 
The  sou  took  up  the  patera  and  said 
(in  what  I  understood  afterwaius  was 
the  usual  form  of  words),  "  Behold 
how  great  is  the  Maker!  To  this 
little  dust  He  gave  form  and  life  and 
soul.  It  needs  not  this  little  dust  fur 
Him  to  renew  form  and  life  and  soul 
to  the  beloved  one  we  shall  soon  see 
again." 

Each  present  bowed  his  head  and 
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pressed  his  Land  to  his  heart.  Then 
:i  youiig  female  child  opened  a  small 
door  wilhin  the  wall,  and  I  perceived, 
iu  the  recess,  shelves  on  which  were 
placed  man^Y  pa/erce  like  that  which 
the  son  held,  save  that  they  all  had 
covers.  With  such  a  cover  a  Gy  now 
iipproached  the  son,  and  placed  it  over 
the  cup,  on  wliich  it  closed  with  a 
spring.  On  the  lid  were  engraven 
the  name  of  the  deceased,  and  these 
words  : — "  Lent  to  us"  (here  the  date 
ol'  hirth),  "  Recalled  from  us"  (here 
tile  date  of  death). 

The  closed  door  shut  with  a  musical 
sound,  and  all  was  over. 


CHAPTER  XXV. 

"  And  this,"  said  I,  with  my  mind 
full  of  what  1  had  witnessed — "  tliis, 
I  presume,  is  your  usual  form  of 
hurial?" 

"  Our  invariable  form,"  answered 
Ap'h-Lin.  "  What  is  it  amongst  your 
people  ?" 

•'  We  inter  the  hody  whole  within 
the  earth." 

"  What !  to  degrade  the  form  you 
have  loved  and  honoured,  the  wife  on 
whose  hruast  you  have  slept,  to  the 
loathsomeness  of  corruption  ?" 

"  But  if  the  soul  lives  again,  can  it 
matter  whether  the  body  waste  with- 
in the  earth  or  is  reduced  by  that 
awful  mechanism,  worked,  no  doubt, 
by  the  agency  of  vril,  into  a  pinch  of 
dust  ?" 

"  You  answer  well,"  said  my  host, 
"  and  there  is  no  arguing  on  a  matter 
of  feeling  ;  but  to  me  your  custom  is 
horrible  and  repulsive,  and  wouldserve 
to  invest  death  with  gloomy  and 
hideous  associations.  It  is  something, 
too,  to  my  mind,  to  be  able  to  pre- 
set ve  the  token  of  what  has  been  our 
kinsman  or  friend  within  the  abode 
in  which  we  live.     We  thus  feel  more 


sensibly  that  he  still  lives,  though  not 
visibly  so  to  us.  But  our  sentiments 
in  this,  as  in  all  things,  are  created  by 
custom.  Custom  is  not  to  be  changed 
by  a  wise  An,  any  more  than  it  is 
changed  by  a  wise  Community,  with- 
out the  gravest  deliberation,  followed 
by  the  most  earnest  conviction.  It  is 
only  thus  that  change  ceases  to  be 
changeability,  and  once  made  is  made 
for  good." 

When  we  regained  the  house,  Aph- 
Lin  summoned  some  of  the  children 
in  his  service,  and  sent  them  round  to 
several  of  his  friends,  reque-ting  their 
attendance  that  day,  during  the  Easy 
Hours,  to  a  festival  iu  honour  of  his 
kin.-man's  recall  to  the  All-Good. 
This  was  the  largest  and  ga\est  as- 
sembly 1  ever  witnessed  during  my 
stay  among  the  Ana,  and  was  pro- 
longed far  into  the  Silent  Hours. 

The  banquet  was  spread  in  a  vast 
chamber  reserved  especially  for  grand 
occasions.  This  difiered  from  our 
entertainments,  and  was  not  without 
a  certain  resemblance  to  those  we  read 
of  in  the  luxurious  age  of-  the  Roman 
empire.  There  was  not  one  great 
table  set  out,  but  innnerous  small 
tables,  each  appropriated  to  eight 
guests.  It  is  considered  that  beyond 
that  number  conversation  languishes 
and  irieudship  cools.  The  Ana  never 
laugh  loud,  as  I  have  belbre  observed, 
but  the  chcerlul  ring  of  their  voices 
at  the  various  tables  betokened  gaiety 
ol  intercourse.  As  they  have  no  stimu- 
lant drinks,  and  are  temperate  in 
lood,  though  so  choice  and  dainty,  the 
banquet  itseli  did  not  last  long,  'ihe 
tables  sank  through  the  Hoor,  and 
then  came  musical  entertainments  for 
those  who  liked  them.  Many,  how- 
ever, wandered  away  :-^some  of  the 
younger  ascended  on  their  wings,  for 
the  hall  was  roofless,  forming  aerial 
dances ;  others  strolled  through  the 
various  apartments,  examining  the 
.  curiosities    with    which    they    were 
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stored,  or  fcrmed  thfmselves  into 
ep-onps  for  various  ;;ames,  tiie  fiwourite 
of  wliich  is  a  complicated  kind  of 
chess  played  by  eight  persons.  I 
mixed  with  the  crowd,  but  was  pre- 
vented joining  in  their  convcrsjition 
bv  the  constant  companionship  of  one 
or  the  other  of  my  host's  sons,  ap- 
pointed to  keep  me  from  obtrusive 
questionings.  The  guests,  however, 
noticed  me  but  slightly;  they  had 
grown  accustomed  to  my  appearance, 
seeing  me  so  often  in  the  streets,  nnd 
I  had  ceased  to  excite  much  cur  osity. 
To  my  great  deliglit  Zee  avoided 
me,  and  evidently  sought  to  excite 
my  jealousy  by  marked  attentions  to 
a  very  handsome  young  An,  who 
(though,  as  is  the  modest  custom  of 
the  males  when  addressed  by  females, 
he  answered  with  downcast  eyes  and 
blusliing  cheeks,  and  was  demure  and 
shy  as  young  ladies  new  to  the  world 
are  in  most  civilized  countries,  except 
England  and  America)  was  evidently 
much  charmed  by  the  tall  Gy,  and 
ready  to  falter  a  bashful  "  Yes"  if  she 
had  actually  proposed.  Fervently 
hoping  that  she  would,  and  more  and 
more  averse  to  the  idea  of  reduction  to 
a  cinder  after  I  had  seen  the  rapidity 
with  which  a  human  body  can  be  hur- 
ried into  a  pinch  of  dust,  I  amused 
myself  by  watching  the  manners  of  the 
other  young  people.  I  had  the  satis- 
faction of  observing  that  Zee  was  no 
singular  assertor  of  a  female's  most 
valued  rights.  Wherever  I  turned  my 
eyes,  or  lent  my  ears,  it  seemed  to  me 
that  the  Gy  was  the  wooing  party,  and 
the  An  the  coy  and  reluctant  one. 
The  pretty  innocent  airs  which  an  An 
gave  himself  on  being  thus  courted, 
the  dexterity  with  which  he  evaded 
direct  answer  to  professions  of  attach- 
ment, or  turned  into  jest  the  flatter- 
ing compliments  addres-sed  to  him, 
would  have  done  honour  to  the  most 
accomplished  coquette.  Botli  my  male 
chajjerons  were  subjected  greatly  to 


these  seductive  influences,  and  both 
acquitted  themselves  with  wonderful 
honour  to  their  tact  and  self-control. 

I  said  to  the  elder  son,  who  pre- 
ferred mechanical  employments  to 
the  manaiement  of  a  great  property, 
and  who  was  of  an  eminently  philo- 
sophical temperament, — "  I  find  it 
difficult  to  conceive  how  at  your  age, 
and  with  all  the  intoxicating  efl'ects 
on  the  senses  of  music  and  lights 
and  perfumes,  you  can  be  so  cold  to 
that  impassioned  Gy  who  has  just 
left  you  with  tears  in  her  eyes  at 
your  cruelty." 

The  young  An  replied  with  a  sigli, 
"  Gentle  Tish,  the  greatest  misfortune 
in  life  is  to  marry  one  Gy  if  you  are 
in  love  with  another." 

"  Oh!  you  are  in  love  with  another?" 

"  Alas !  yes." 

"  And  she  does  not  return  your 
love?" 

"  I  don't  know.  Sometimes  a  look, 
a  tone,  makes  me  hope  so;  but  she 
has  never  plainly  told  me  that  she 
loves  me." 

"  Have  you  not  whispered  in  her 
own  ear  that  you  love  her  ?" 

"Fie!  what  are  you  thinking  of  ? 
What  world  do  you  come  from  ? 
Could  I  so  betray  the  dignity  of  my 
sex  ?  Could  1  be  so  un-Anly — so  lost 
to  shame,  as  to  own  love  to  a  Gy  who 
has  not  first  owned  hers  to  me  ?" 

"  Pardon :  I  was  not  quite  aware 
that  you  pushed  the  modesty  of  your 
sex  so  far.  But  does  no  An  ever  say 
to  a  Gy,  '  I  love  you,'  till  she  says  it 
first  to  him  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  that  no  An  has  ever 
done  so;  but  if  he  ever  does,  he  is 
disgraced  in  the  eyes  of  the  Ana,  and 
secretly  ue.spised  by  the  Gy-ei.  No 
Gy,  well  brouglit  up,  would  listen  to 
him ;  she  would  con^ider  that  he  auda- 
ciously infringed  on  the  rights  of  her 
sex,  while  outraging  the  modesty 
w'.iich  dignities  his  own.  It  is  very 
provoking,"  continued  the  An ;  "  for 
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she  wliom  T  love  has  certainly  courted 
no  one  else,  and  I  cannot  but  think 
she  likes  inc.  Sometimes  I  suspect 
that  she  does  not  court  me  because 
she  fears  I  would  ask  some  unreason- 
able settlement  as  to  the  surremier  of 
her  rights.  But  if  so,  she  cannot 
really  love  me;  for  wliere  a  Gy  really 
loves,  she  foregoes  all  rights." 

"  Is  this  young  Gy  present  ?" 

"  Oh  yes.  She  sits  yonder  talking 
to  my  mother." 

I  looked  in  the  direction  to  which 
my  eyes  were  thus  guided,  and  saw  a 
Gy  dressed  in  robes  of  bright  red, 
which  among  this  people  is  a  sign 
that  a  Gy  as  yet  prefers  a  single  state. 
She  wears  grey,  a  neutral  tint,  to  in- 
dicate that  she  is  looking  about  for  a 
spouse ;  dark  purple  if  she  wishes  to 
intimate  that  she  has  made  a  choice; 
purple  and  orange  when  she  is  be- 
trothed or  married  ;  light'  blue  when 
she  is  divorced  or  a  widow  and  would 
marry  again.  Light  blue  is  of  course 
seldom  seen. 

Among  a  people  where  all  are  of  so 
high  a  type  of  beauty,  it  is  difficult 
to  single  out  one  as  peculiarly  hand- 
some. My  young  friend's  choice 
seemed  to  me  to  possess  the  average 
of  good  looks;  but  there  was  an  ex- 
pression in  her  face  that  pleased  me 
more  than  did  the  faces  of  the  young 
Gy-ei  generally,  because  it  looked  less 
bold^less  conscious  of  female  rights. 
I  observed  that,  while  she  talked  to 
Brn,  she  glanced,  from  time  to  time, 
sidelong  at  my  young  friend. 

"  Courage,"  said  I ;  "  that  young 
jry  loves  you." 

"  Ay,  but  if  she  will  not  say  so, 
how  am  1  the  better  for  her  love  ?" 

"  Your  mother  is  aware  of  your 
attachment  ?" 

"  I'erhaps  so.  I  never  owned  it  to 
her.  It  would  be  un-Anly  to  confide 
such  weakness  to  a  mother.  I  hrive 
told  my  fatlier ;  he  may  have  told  it 
again  to  his  wife." 


"  Will  yoa  permit  me  to  quit  you 
for  a  momv-nt,  and  glide  behind  your 
mother  and  your  beloved  ?  I  am 
sure  they  are  talking  about  you.  Do 
not  liesitate.  I  promise  that  I  will 
not  allow  myself  to  be  questioned  till 
I  rejoin  you." 

The  young  An  pressed  his  hand  on 
his  heart,  touched  me  lightly  on  tlie 
head,  and  allowed  me  to  quit  his  side. 
I  stole  unobserved  behind  his  mother 
and  his  beloved.  I  overheard  their 
talk. 

Bra  was  speaking;  said  she,  "  There 
can  be  no  doubt  of  this :  either  my 
son,  who  is  of  marriageable  age,  will 
be  decoyed  into  marriage  with  one  of 
his  many  suitors,  or  he  will  join  those 
who  emigrate  to  a  distance,  and  we 
shall  see  liim  no  more.  If  yon  really 
care  for  him,  my  dear  Lo,  you  should 
propose." 

"  I  do  care  for  him.  Bra ;  but  I 
doubt  if  I  could  really  ever  win  his 
affections.  He  is  fond  of  his  inven- 
tions and  timepieces;  and  I  am  not 
like  Zee,  but  so  dull  that  T  fear  I 
could  not  enter  into  liis  favourite  pur- 
suits, and  then  he  would  get  tired  of 
me,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years 
divorce  me,  and  I  could  never  marry 
another — never." 

"  It  is  not  necessary  to  know  about 
timepieces  to  know  how  to  be  so 
necessary  to  the  happiness  of  an  An 
who  cares  for  timepieces,  that  he 
would  rather  give  up  the  timepieces 
than  divorce  his  Gy.  You  see,  my 
dear  Lo,"  continued  Bra,  "  that  pre- 
cisely because  we  sire  the  stronger 
sex,  we  rule  the  other,  provided  we 
never  show  our  strength.  If  you 
were  superior  to  my  son  in  making 
timepieces  and  automata  you  should, 
as  his  wife,  always  let  him  suppose 
you  thought  him  superior  in  that  art 
to  yourself.  The  An  tacitly  allows 
tlie  pre-eminence  of  the  Gy  in  all 
except  liis  own  special  pursuit.  But 
if  she  either  excels  him  in  that,  or 
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affects  not  to  admire  him  for  his  pro- 
ficiency in  it,  he  will  not  love  her 
very  long;  perhaps  he  may  even 
divorce  her.  But  where  a  Gy  really 
loves,  she  soon  learns  to  love  all  that 
the  An  does." 

The  young  Gy  made  no  answer 
to  this  address.  She  looked  down 
musingly,  then  a  smile  crept  over  her 
lips,  and  she  rose,  still  silent,  and 
went  throu^'h  the  crowd  till  she 
paused  by  the  young  An  who  loved 
her.  I  followed  her  steps,  but  dis- 
creetly stood  at  a  little  distance  while 
I  watched  them.  Somewhat  to  my 
surprise,  till  I  recollected  the  coy- 
tactics  among  the  Ana,  the  lover 
seemed  to  receive  her  advances  witli 
an  air  of  indifference.  He  even 
moved  away,  but  she  pursued  his 
steps,  and,  a  little  time  after,  both 
spread  their  wings  and  vanished  amid 
the  luminous  space  above. 

Just  then  I  was  accosted  by  the 
chief  magistrate,  who  mingled  with 
the  crowd  distinguished  by  no  signs 
of  deference  or  homage.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  I  had  not  seen  this  great 
dignit:iry  since  the  day  I  had  entered 
his  dominions,  and  recalling  A))h- 
Lin's  words  as  to  his  terrible  doubt 
whether  or  not  I  should  be  dis- 
sected, a  shudder  crept  over  me  at 
the  sight  of  his  tranquil  countenance. 

"I  hear  much  of  you,  stranger, 
from  my  son  Tae,"  said  the  Tur, 
laying  his  hand  politely  on  my  bended 
head.  "  He  is  very  fond  of  your 
society,  and  I  trust  you  are  not  dis- 
pleased with  the  customs  of  our 
people." 

I  muttered  some  unintelligible 
answer,  which  I  intended  to  be  an 
assurance  of  my  gratitude  for  the 
kindness  I  had  received  from  the  Tur, 
and  my  admiration  of  his  countrymen, 
but  the  dissecting-knife  gleamed  be- 
fore my  mind's  eye  and  choked  my 
utterance.  A  softer  voice  said,  "  My 
breather's  friend  must  be  dear  to  me," 


And  looking  up  I  saw  a  young  Gy, 
who  might  be  sixteen  years  old, 
standing  beside  the  magistrate  and 
gazing  at  me  witii  a  very  benignant 
countenance.  She  had  not  come  to 
her  full  growth,  and  was  scarcely 
taller  than  myself  (viz.,  about  5  feet 
10  inches),  and,  thanks  to  that 
comparatively  diminutive  stature,  I 
thought  her  the  loveliest  Gy  I  had 
hitherto  seen.  1  suppose  something 
in  my  eyes  revealed  that  impression, 
for  her  countenance  grew  yet  more 
benignant. 

"  Tae  tells  me,"  she  said,  "  that 
you  have  not  yet  learned  to  accustom 
yourself  to  wings.  That  grieves  me, 
for  I  should  have  liked  to  fly  with 
you." 

"  Alas !"  1  replied,  "  I  can  never 
hope  to  enjoy  that  happiness.  I  am 
assured  by  Zee  that  the  safe  use  of 
wings  is  a  hereditary  gift,  and  it 
would  take  generations  before  one  of 
my  race  could  poise  himself  in  the 
air  like  a  bird." 

"Let  not  that  thought  vex  you 
too  much,"  replied  this  amiable  Prin- 
cess, "  for,  after  all,  there  must  come 
a  day  when  Zee  and  myself  must 
resign  our  wings  for  ever.  Perhaps 
wheu  that  day  comes  we  might  be 
glad  if  the  An  we  chose  was  also 
without  wings." 

The  Tur  had  left  us,  and  was  lost 
amongst  the  crowd.  I  began  to  feel 
at  ease  with  Tae's  charming  sister, 
and  rather  startled  her  by  the  bold- 
ness of  my  compliment  in  replying 
"  that  no  An  she  could  choose  would 
ever  use  his  wings  to  fly  away  from 
her."  It  is  so  against  custom  for  an 
An  to  say  such  civil  things  to  a  Gy 
till  she  has  declared  her  passion  for 
him,  and  been  accepted  as  his  be- 
ti'othed,  that  the  young  maiden  stood 
quite  dumbibuiided  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Nevertheless  she  did  not 
ocem  displeased.  At  last  recovering 
herself,  she  invited  me  to  accompanv 
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lier  into  one  of  tlie  less  crowded 
roDins  and  listen  to  the  songs  of  the 
bird--.  I  followed  her  steps  ns  she 
glided  before  me,  and  she  led  me 
into  a  chamber  almost  deserted.  A 
fountain  of  naphtha  was  playing  in 
the  centre  of  the  room;  rovind  it 
were  ranged  soft  divans,  and  the 
walls  of  the  room  were  open  on  one 
side  to  an  aviary  in  which  the  birds 
were  chanting  their  artful  chorus. 
'J"he  Gy  seated  herself  on  one  of  the 
divans,  and  I  placed  myself  at  her 
side.  "Tag  tells  me,"  she  said, 
"tliat  Aph-Lin  has  made  it  the  law* 
of  his  house  that  you  are  not  to  be 
questioned  as  to  the  country  you  come 
from  or  the  reason  why  you  visit  us. 
Is  it  so  ?" 

"  It  is." 

"  M;iy  I,  at  least,  without  sinning 
against  that  law,  ask  at  least  if  the 
Gy-ci  in  your  country  are  of  the 
same  pale  colour  as  yourself,  and  no 
taller  ?" 

"I  do  not  think,  O  beautiful  Gy, 
that  I  infringe  the  law  of  Aph-Lin, 
which  is  more  binding  on  myself 
than  any  one,  if  I  answer  questions 
so  innocent.  The  Gy-ei  in  my  country 
are  much  fairer  of  hue  than  I  .im,  and 
their  average  liei'jht  is  at  least  a  head 
shorter  than  mine." 

"  They  cannot  then  be  so  strong  as 
the  Ana  amongst  you  ?  But  I  sup- 
pose their  superior  vril  force  makes 
up  for  such  extraordinary  disadvan- 
tage of  size  ?" 

"  They  do  not  possess  the  vril  force 
as  you  know  it.  Hut  still  tliey  are 
very  powerful  in  my  country,  and  an 
An  has  small  chance  of  a  happy  life  if 

*  Literally  "  has  said,  In  this  house  be  it 
reiiuostc'd."  Words  synonvmous  with  law, 
as  iiiiplyiiifj  forcible  oljlijf:.tioii,  arc  avoided 
bv  this  sin^nliir  people.  Even  had  it  been 
decreed  by  the  Tur  that  his  College  of 
Saircs  should  dissect  nie,  the  decree  would 
have  ran  l)!:iiidly  thus,—  "  Be  it  requested 
(hat,  for  the  sood  of  the  community,  the 
carnivorous  Ti--h  be  requested  to  submit 
himself  to  dissection." 


he  be  not  more  or  less  governed  by 
his  Gy." 

"  You  speak  feelingly,"  said  Tae's 
sister,  in  a  tone  of  voice  half  sad, 
half  petulant.  '"You  are  married, 
of  course  ?" 

"  No — certainly  not." 

"Nor  betrothed?" 

"Nor  betrothed." 

"  Is  it  possible  that  no  Gy  has  pro- 
posed to  you?"- 

"  In  my  country  the  Gy  does  not 
propose;  the  An  speaks  first." 

"Wliat  a  strange  reversal  of  the 
laws  of  nature  \"  said  the  maiden, 
"  and  ivhat  want  of  modesty  in  your 
sex  !  But  have  you  never  proposed, 
never  loved  one  Gy  more  than 
another  ?" 

I  felt  embarrassed  by  these  in- 
genuous questionings,  and  said, 
"  Pardon  me,  but  I  think  we  are 
beginning  to  infringe  upon  Aph- 
Lin's  injunction.  Thus  mnch  only 
will  I  s;\y  in  answer,  and  then,  I 
implore  you,  ask  no  more.  I  did 
once  feel  the  preference  you  speak 
of;  I  did  propose,  and  the  Gy  would 
willingly  have  accepted  me,  but  her 
parents  refused  their  consent." 

"  Parents !  Do  you  mean  seriously 
to  tell  me  that  parents  can  interfere 
with  the  choice  of  their  daughters  ?" 

"  Indeed  they  can,  and  do  very 
often." 

"  I  should  not  like  to  live  in  that 
country,"  said  the  Gy,  simply ;  "  but 
I  hope  you  will  never  go  back  to  it." 
I  bowed  my  head  in  silence.  The 
Gy  gently  raised  my  face  with  her 
right  hand,  and  looked  into  it  tenderly. 
"  Stay  with  us,"  she  said ;  "  stay  with 
us,  and  be  loved." 

What  I  might  have  answered,  what 
dangers  of  becoming  a  cinder  I  might 
have  encountered,  I  still  tremble  to 
think,  when  the  light  of  the  naphtha 
fountain  was  obscured  by  the  shadow 
of  wings;  and  Zee,  flying  through 
the   open    roof,    alighted    besid^    us. 
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She  said  not  a  word,  but,  taking  my  I 
arm  with  her  mighty  hand,  she  drew 
me  away,  as  a  mother  draws  a 
naughty  child,  and  led  me  through 
the  apartments  to  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors, ou  which,  by  the  mechanism 
they  generally  prefer  to  stairs,  we 
ascended  to  my  own  room.  This 
gained.  Zee  breathed  on  my  fore- 
iiead,  toufhed  my  breast  with  her 
staff,  and  I  was  instantly  plunged 
into  a  profound  sleep. 

When  I  awoke  some  hours  later, 
and  heard  the  song  of  the  birds  in 
the  adjoining  aviary,  the  remem- 
brance of  Tae"s  sister,  her  gentle  looks 
and  caressing  words,  vividly  returned 
to  me ;  and  so  impossible  is  it  for  one 
born  and  reared  in  our  upper  world's 
state  of  si  ciety  to  divest  himself  of 
ideas  dictated  by  vanity  and  ambition, 
that  I  found  myself  instinctively 
building  proud  castles  in  the  air. 

"Tish  thougli  1  be,"'  thus  ran  my 
meditations — "  Tish  tliough  I  be,  it 
is  then  clear  that  Zee  is  not  the  only 
Gy  whom  my  appearance  can  capti- 
vate. Evidently  I  am  loved  by  a 
Princess,  the  first  maiden  of  this 
land,  the  daughter  of  the  absolute 
^Monarch  whose  autocracy  they  so 
idly  seek  to  disguise  by  the  repub- 
lican title  of  chief  magistrate.  But 
for  the  sudden  swoop  of  that  horrible 
Zee,  this  Royal  Lady  would  have 
formally  proposed  to  me  ;  and  though 
it  may  be  very  well  for  Aph-Lin, 
who  is  only  a  subordinate  minister, 
a  mere  Commissioner  of  Light,  to 
threaten  me  with  destruction  if  I 
accept  his  daughter's  hand,  yet  a 
Sovereign,  whose  word  is  law,  could 
compel  the  community  to  abrogate 
any  custom  that  forbids  intermarriage 
with  one  of  a  strange  race,  and  which 
in  itself  is  a  contradiction  to  their 
boasted  equality  of  ranks. 

"It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  his 
daughter,  who  spoke  with  such  in- 
creilulous  scorn  of  the  interferpuce  r>f' 


parents,  would  not  have  sufficient  in- 
fluence with  her  Royal  Father  to 
save  me  from  the  combustion  to 
which  Aph-Lin  would  condemn  my 
form.  And  if  I  were  exalted  by 
such  an  alliance,  who  knows  but  what 
the  Monarch  might  elect  me  as  his 
successor.  Why  not  ?  Few  among 
this  indolent  race  of  philosophers  like 
the  burden  of  such  greatness.  All 
might  be  pleased  to  see  the  supreme 
power  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  straiiger  who  has  ex- 
perience of  othftr  and  livelier  form.-;  of 
existence;  and,  once  chosen,  wliat 
reforms  I  would  institute!  VVlijit 
additions  to  the  really  pleasant  but 
too  monotonous  life  of  this  realm  my 
fiiniliarity  with  the  civilized  nations 
above  ground  would  effect !  I  am 
fond  of  the  sports  of  the  field.  Next 
to  war,  is  not  the  chase  a  king's  pas 
time  ?  In  what  varieties  of  stiangc 
game  does  this  nether  world  abound  ! 
How  interesting  to  strike  down  crea- 
tures that  were  known  above  ground 
before  the  Deluge !  But  how  ?  By 
thnt  terrible  vril,  in  which,  from 
want  of  hereditary  transmission,  I 
could  never  be  a  proficient  ?  No, 
but  by  a  civilized  handy  breech- 
loader, which  these  ingenious  nie- 
c'.anicians  could  not  only  make,  but 
no  doubt  improve;  nay,  surely  I  saw 
one  in  the  Museum.  Indeed,  as  ab- 
solute king,  I  should  discountenance 
vril  altogether,  except  in  cases  of 
war.  Apropos  of  war,  it  is  perfectly 
absurd  to  stint  a  people  so  intelligent, 
so  rich,  so  well  armed,  to  a  petty 
limit  of  territory  sufficing  for  10,000 
or  ]  2,000  families.  Is  not  this  re- 
striction a  mere  philosophical  crochet, 
at  variance  with  the  aspiring  element 
in  human  nature,  such  as  has  been 
partially,  and  with  complete  failure, 
tried  in  the  upper  world  by  the  late 
Mr.  Robert  Owen.  Of  course  one 
would  not  go  to  war  with  neiglibour- 
in<j  nations  as    well    armed  as  one's 
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own  subjects ;  but  then,  what  of 
those  legions  inhabited  by  races  un- 
acquainted with  vi'il,  and  apparently 
rcscnibling,  in  their  democratic  in- 
stitutions, my  American  countrymen  ? 
One  might  invade  them  without 
oirence  to  the  vril  nations,  our  allies, 
appropi'iate  their  territories,  extend- 
ing, perhaps,  to  the  most  distant 
regions  of  the  nether  earth,  and  thus 
rule  over  an  empire  in  which  the  sun 
never  sets.  (I  forgot,  in  my  enthu- 
siasm, that  over  those  regions  there 
was  no  sun  to  set.)  As  for  the  fiai- 
tastical  notion  against  conceding  fame 
'Or  renown  to  an  eminent  individual, 
because,  forsooth,  bestowal  of  honours 
insures  contest  in  the  pursuit  of 
them,  stimulates  angry  passions,  and 
mars  the  felicity  of  peace — it  is 
opposed  to  the  very  elements,  not 
only  of  the  human  but  the  brute 
creation,  which  are  all,  if  tamable, 
participators  in  the  sentiment  of 
praise  and  emulation.  What  renown 
would  be  given  to  a  king  who  thus 
extended  his  empire !  I  should  be 
deemed  a  demigod."  Thinking  of 
that,  the  other  fanatical  notion  of 
regulating  this  life  by  reference  to 
one  which,  no  doubt,  we  Christians 
firmly  believe  in,  but  never  take  into 
consideration,  I  resolved  that  en- 
lightened philosophy  compelled  me  to 
abolish  a  heathen  religion  so  super- 
stitiously  at  variance  with  modern 
thought  and  practical  action.  Mus- 
ing over  these  various  projects,  I  felt 
how  much  I  should  have  liked  at 
that  moment  to  brighten  my  wits  by 
a  good  glass  of  whisky -and- water. 
Not  that  I.  am  habitually  a  spirit- 
drinker,  but  certainly  there  are  times 
when  a  little  stimulant  of  alcoholic 
nature,  taken  with  a  cigar,  enlivens 
the  imagination.  Yes ;  certainly 
among  these  herbs  and  fruits  there 
would  be  a  liquid  from  which  one 
could  extract  a  pleasant  vinous  alco- 
hol ;  and  with  a  steak  cut  ofl'  one  of 


those  elks  (ah !  what  offence  to 
science  to  reject  the  animal  food 
which  our  first  medical  men  agree  in 
recommending  to  the  gastric  juices  of 
mankind  !)  one  would  certainly  pass 
a  more  exhilarating  hour  of  repast. 
Then,  too,  instead  of  those  anti- 
quated dramas  performed  by  childish 
amateurs,  certainly,  when  I  am  king, 
1  will  introduce  our  modern  opera 
and  a  corps  de  ballet,  for  which  one 
might  find,  among  the  nations  I  shall 
conquer,  young  females  of  less  for- 
midable height  and  thews  than  the 
Gy-ei — not  armed  with  vril,  and  not 
insisting  upon  one's  marrying  them. 

I  was  so  completely  rapt  in  these 
and  similar  reforms,  political,  social, 
and  moral,  calculated  to  bestow  on  the 
people  of  the  nether  world  the  bless- 
ings of  a  civilization  known  to  the 
races  of  the  upper,  that  I  did  not  per- 
ceive that  Zee  had  entered  the  cham- 
ber till  I  heard  a  deep  sigli,  and 
raising  my  eyes,  beheld  her  standing 
by  my  conch. 

I  need  not  say  that,  according  to 
the  maimers  of  this  people,  a  Gy  can, 
without  indecorum,  visit  an  An  in  his 
chamber,  though  an  An  would  be  con- 
sidered forward  and  immodest  to  the 
last  degree  if  he  entered  the  chamber 
of  a  Gy  without  previously  obtaining 
her  permission  to  do  so.  Foi-tuiiately 
I  was  in  tlie  full  habiliments  1  had 
worn  when  Zee  had  deposited  me  on 
the  couch.  Nevertheless  I  felt  much 
irritated,  as  well  as  shocked,  by  her 
visit,  and  asked  in  a  rude  tone  what 
she  wanted. 

"  Speak  gently,  beloved  one,  I  en- 
treat you,"  said  she,  "  for  I  am  very 
unhappy,  I  have  not  slept  since  we 
parted." 

"  A  due  sense  of  your  shameful 
conduct  to  me  as  your  father's  guest 
might  well  suffice  to  banish  sleep  from 
your  eyelids.  Where  was  the  affec- 
tion you  pretended  to  have  for  me, 
where  was  even   that   polite  no-s  ou 
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wliicli  the  Vril-ya  pride  themselves, 
vvhoii,  taking-  aclvantage  alike  of  that 
pliysical  strength  in  which  your  sex, 
in  this  extraordinary  region,  excels 
our  own,  and  of  those  detestable  and 
unhallowed  powers  which  the  agencies 
of  vril  invest  in  your  eyes  and  tinger- 
ends,  you  exposed  me  to  humiliation 
before  your  assembled  visitors,  before 
Her  Koyal  Highness — I  mean,  the 
daughter  of  your  own  chief  magistrate 
— carrying  me  off  to  bed  like  a 
naughty  infant,  and  plunging  me  into 
sleep,  without  asking  my  consent  ?" 

"  Ungrateful !  Do  you  reproach 
me  for  the  evidences  of  my  love  ? 
dm  you  think  that,  even  if  unstung  by 
the  jealousy  which  attends  upon  love 
^ill  it  fades  away  in  blissful  trust 
when  we  know  that  the  heart  we 
have  wooed  is  won,  I  could  be  in- 
iliil'L-rent  to  the  perils  to  which  the 
audacious  overtures  of  that  silly  little 
child  might  expose  you  ?" 

"  Hold  I  Since  you  introduce  the 
subject  of  perils,  it  perhaps  does  not 
misbecome  me  to  say  that  my  most 
imminent  perils  come  from  yourself, 
or  at  least  would  co.ne  if  I  believed  in 
your  love  and  aciepted  j'our  addresses. 
Your  father  has  told  me  plainly  that 
in  that  case  I  should  he  consumed 
into  a  cinder  with  as  little  compunc- 
tion as  if  I  were  the  reptile  whom 
Tae  blasted  into  ashes  with  the  flash 
of  his  wand." 

"  Do  not  let  that  fear  chill  your 
heart  to  me,"  exclaimed  Zee,  dropping 
on  her  knees  and  absorbing  my  right 
baud  in  the  space  of  her  ample  palm. 
"  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  we  two  cannot 
wed  as  those  ot  the  same  race  wed; 
true  that  the  love  between  us  must 
be  pare  as  that  which,  in  our  belief, 
exists  between  lovers  who  reunite  iu 
the  new  life  beyond  that  boundary  at 
which  the  old  lile  ends.  But  is  it  not 
hui>niness  enough  to  be  together, 
wedded  in  mind  and  in  heart  ? 
Listen :   I   have  just  left  my  father. 


He  consents  to  onr  union  on  those 
terms.  I  have  sufficient  influence 
with  the  College  of  Sages  to  insure 
their  request  to  the  Tur  not  to  inter- 
fere with  the  free  choice  of  a  Gy, 
provided  that  her  wedding  with  one 
of  another  race  be  but  the  wedding 
of  souls.  Oh,  think  you  that  true 
love  needs  ignoble  union  ?  It  is  not 
that  I  yearn  only  to  be  by  your  side  in 
this  life,  to  be  part  and  parcel  of  your 
joys  and  sorrows  here  :  I  ask  here  ibr 
a  tie  which  will  bind  us  for  ever  and 
for  ever  in  the  world  of  immortals. 
Do  you  reject  me  ?" 

As  she  spoke,  she  knelt,  and  the  whole 
char:;cter  of  her  face  was  changed; 
nothing  of  sternness  left  to  its  gran- 
deur ;  a  divine  light,  as  that  of  an 
immortal,  shining  out  from  its  human 
beauty.  But  she  rather  awed  me  as 
angel  than  moved  me  as  woman,  and 
after  an  embarrassed  pause,  I  faltin'd 
forth  evasive  expressions  of  gratitude, 
and  sought,  as  delicately  as  I  could, 
to  point  out  how  humiliating  would 
be  my  position  amongst  her  race  in 
the  light  of  a  husband  who  might 
never  be  permitted  the  name  of 
father. 

"  But,"  said  Zee,  "this  community 
does  not  constitute  the  whole  world. 
No  ;  nor  do  all  the  populations  com- 
prised in  the  league  of  the  Vril-ya. 
For  thy  sake  I  will  renounce  my 
country  and  my  people.  We  will  fly 
together  to  some  region  where  thou 
shalt  be  safe.  I  am  strong  enough  to 
bear  thee  on  my  wings  across  the 
deserts  that  intervene.  I  am  skilled 
enough  to  cleave  open,  amid  the  rocks, 
valleys  in  which  to  build  our  home. 
Solitude  and  a  hut  with  thee  would 
be  to  me  society  and  the  universe.  Or 
wouldst  thou  return  to  thine  own  world, 
above  the  surface  of  this,  exposed  to 
the  uncertain  seasons,  and  lit  but  by 
the  changeful  orbs  which  constitute, 
by  thy  description,  the  fickle  character 
of  those  savage  regions  ?    If  so,  spcuk 
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the  word,  and  I  will  force  the  way  for 
thy  return,  so  that  I  am  thy  com- 
panion there,  though,  there  as  here, 
but  partner  of  thy  soul,  and  fellow-tra- 
veller with  thee  to  the  world  in  which 
there  is  no  parting  and  no  death." 

I  could  not  but  be  deeply  affected 
by  the  tenderness,  at  once  so  pure  and 
so  imp;issioned,  with  which  these  words 
were  uttered,   and    in    a  voice   that 
would    have    rendered    musical    the 
roughest  si  unds  in  the  rudest  tongue. 
And  for  a  moment  it  did  occur  to  me 
that    I   might    avail   myself  of  Zee's 
agency  to  effect  a  safe  and  speedy  re- 
turn to  the  upper  world.    But  a  very 
brief  space   for   reflection  sufficed  to 
show  me  how  dishonourable  and  base 
a  return   for  such  devotion  it   would 
be  to  allure  thus  away,  from  her  own 
people  and  a  home  in  vviiich  I  had 
been  so  hospitably  treated,  a  creature 
to  whom  our  world  would  be  so  ab- 
horrent, and  for  whose  barren,  if  spiri- 
tual love,  I  could  not  reconcile  myself 
to  renounce  the  more  human  affection 
of  mates  less  exalted  above  my  erring 
self.     With    this  sentiment  of  duty 
towards  the  Gy  combined  another  of 
duty  towards  the  whole    race  I  be- 
longed to.     Could  I  venture  to  intro- 
duce into  the  upper  world  a  being  so 
formidably  gifted — a  being  that  with 
a  movement  of  her  staff  could  in  less 
than  an  hour  reduce  New  York  and 
its  glorious  Koom-Posh  into  a  pinch 
of  .snuff  ?     Rob  her  of  one  staff,  with 
her  science  she  could  easily  construct 
another ;  and  with  the  deadly  light- 
nings that  armed  the  slender  engine 
her    whole    frame    was   charged.     If 
thus  dangerous  to  the  cities  and  popu- 
lations of  the  whole  n])per  earth,  could 
she  be  a  safe  companion  to  myself  in 
case  her  affection  should  be  subjected 
to  change  or  embitlerevl  by  jealousy  ? 
'JbjMC    thoughts,    which    it   takes    so 
nvdKy  words  to  express,  passed  rapidly 
through    my  brain  and  decided  my 
answer. 


"  Zee,"  I  said,  in  the  softest  tone^ 
I  could  comaand,  and  pressing 
respectful  lips  on  the  hand  into  vvho.-e 
clasp  mine  had  vanished — "  Zee,  1  can 
find  no  words  to  say  how  deeply  1  am 
touched,  and  how  highly  I  am 
honoured,  by  a  love  so  disinterested 
and  self-immolating.  My  best  return 
to  it  is  perfect  frankness.  Eac  i 
nation  has  its  customs.  The  customs 
of  yours  do  not  allow  you  to  wed  me  ; 
the  customs  of  mine  are  ecju.dly 
opposed  to  such  a  union  between  those 
of  races  so  widely  differing.  On  the 
other  hand,  though  not  deficient  in 
courage  among  my  own  people,  or 
amid  dangers  with  which  I  am 
familiar,  I  cannot,  w  ithout  a  shudder 
of  horror,  think  of  constructing  a 
bridal  home  in  the  heart  of  some 
dismal  chaos,  with  all  the  elements  of 
nature,  tire  and  water  and  mephiiic 
gases,  at  war  with  each  other,  and 
with  the  probability  that  at  some 
moment,  while  you  were  busied  in 
cleaving  rocks  or  conveying  vril  into 
lamps,  I  should  be  devoured  by  a  krek 
whicl)  your  operations  disturbed  from 
its  hiding-place.  I,  a  mere  Tish,  do 
not  deserve  the  love  of  a  Gy,  so 
brilliant,  so  learned,  so  potent  as  your- 
self. Yes,  I  do  not  deserve  that  love, 
for  I  cannot  return  it." 

Zee  released  my  hand,  rose  to  her 
feet,  and  turned  her  face  away  to 
hide  her  emotions;  then  she  glided 
noiselessly  along  the  room,  and  paused 
at  the  threshold.  Sud Jenly,  impelled 
as  by  a  new  thought,  she  returned  to 
my  side  and  said,  in  a  whispered 
tone, — 

"  You  told  me  you  would  si'cak 
with  perfect  frankness.  U'ith  perfect 
frankness,  then,  answer  me  this 
question.  If  you  cainiot  love  me,  do 
you  love  another  ?" 

"  Certainly,  I  do  not." 

"  Y'^ou  do  not  love  Tae  s  sister  ?" 

"  I    never    saw    her    beforo   last 

n^trht." 
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"  That    is    no    answer.      Love  is 
swifter  than    vril.     You   hesitate  to 
leil    me.     Do    not    think  it  is   only 
jealousy  that  prompts  me  to  caution  ■ 
you.     If  the   Tur's  daufihter  should  ] 
derlare  love  to  you — if  in  her  igno-  j 
raiice  she  confides  to  her  father  any  ' 
Jill  lert'iici.'  that  may  justify  his  helief 
that  she  will  woo  you — he  will  have 
no  option  but  to  r(qucst  your  imme- 
diate destruction,  as   he  is  specially 
charged  with  the  duty  of  consultinj^ 
the  j:ood   of  the   community,    which 
could  not  allow  a  daugliter  of  the  Vril- 
ya  to  wed  a  son  of  the  Tish-a,  in  that 
sense  of  marriage  which  does  not  con- 
fine ii-e!f  to  union  of  the  souls.     Alas ! 
there  would  then  be  for  yon  no  escape. 
Mie  has  no  strength  of  wing  to  up- 
hold you  tlirougli  the  air;  she  has  no  , 
science  wherewith  to  make  a  liome  in 
the  wilderness.      Believe    that    here 
my   friuudship  speaks,  and  that  my 
jeal  lu-y  is  silent." 

With  those  words  Zee  left  me. 
And  recalling  those  words,  I  thought 
no  more  of  succeeding  to  the  throne 
of  the  Vril-ya,  or  of  the  political, 
social,  and  moral  reforms  1  should 
institute  in  the  capacity  of  Absolute 
Soverei-'O. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Aptee  the  conversation  with  Zee  just 
recorded,  I  fell  into  a  profound  melan- 
choly. The  curious  interest  with 
which  I  had  hitherto  e.\am;ned  the 
life  arid  habits  of  this  marvellous  com- 
munity was  at  an  end.  I  could  not 
banish  from  my  mind  the  conscious- 
ness that  I  «as  among  a  people  who, 
however  kind  and  courteous,  could 
destroy  me  nt  ai  y  moment  without 
scruple  or  coni])uuction.  The  virtuous 
and  peaceful  li(e  of  the  people  which, 
while  new  to  me,  had  seemed  so  holy 
a   contrast    to   the    contentions,    the 


passions,  the  vices  of  the  upper  world, 
now  began  toopjiress  me  with  a  sense 
of  dulness  and  monotony.  Even  the 
serene  tranquillity  of  the  lustrous  air 
preyed  on  my  spirits.  I  longed  for  a 
change,  even  to  winter,  or  storm,  or 
darkness.  I  began  to  feel  that,  what- 
ever our  dreams  of  perfectibility,  our 
restless  aspirations  towards  a  better, 
and  higher.and  calmersphere  of  being, 
we,  the  mortals  of  the  upper  world, 
are  not  trained  or  fitted  to  enjoy  for 
long  the  very  happiness  of  whicii  we 
dieam  or  to  which  we  aspire. 

Now,  in  this  social  state  of  the 
Vril-ya,  it  was  singnhir  to  mark  how 
it  contrived  to  unite  and  to  hanni mize 
into  one  system  nearly  all  the  objects 
which  the  various  philosophers  of  the 
upper  world  have  placed  before  human 
iiOpes  as  the  ideals  of  a  Utopian  future. 
It  was  a  state  in  which  war,  with  all 
its  calamities,  was  deemed  impossible, 
a  state  in  which  the  freedom  of  all 
and  each  was  secured  to  the  uttermost 
ilegree,  without  one  of  those  animosi- 
ties which  make  freedom  in  the  upper 
world  depend  on  the  perpetual  strife 
of  hostile  parties.  Here  the  cor- 
ruption which  debases  democracies 
was  as  unknown  as  the  discontents 
which  undermine  the  thrones  of 
monarchies.  Equality  iiere  was  not 
a  name ;  it  was  a  reality.  Riches 
were  not  persecuted  because  they 
were  not  envied.  Here  those  problems 
connected  with  the  labours  of  a  work- 
ing class,  hitherto  insoluble  above 
ground,  and  above  gr.nnd  conducing 
to  such  bitterness  between  classes, 
were  solved  by  a  process  the  simplest, 
a  distinct  and  sepiirate  woiking  class 
was  dispensed  with  altogether,  ile- 
chanical  inventions,  constructed  on 
principles  that  baffled  my  research  to 
ascertain,  worked  by  an  agency  in- 
finitely more  powerful  and  infinitely 
more  easy  of  management  than  anght 
we  have  yet  extracted  from  clectrii  ity 
or  steam,  with  the  aid  of  chilUrca 
w  2 
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whose  streiifictli  was  never  overtasked, 
but  who  loved  their  employment  as 
sport  and  pastime,  sufBced  to  create  a 
Publie-wealth  so  devoted  to  the 
general  use  that  not  a  grumbler  was 
ever  heard  of.  The  vices  that  rot  our 
cities,  here  had  no  footing.  Amuse- 
ments abounded,  but  they  were  all 
innocent.  No  merry-makings  con- 
duced to  intoxication,  to  riot,  to  disease. 
Love  existed,  and  was  ardent  in  pur- 
suit, but  its  object,  once  secured,  was 
faitlifiil.  The  adulterer,  the  profli- 
gate, the  harlot,  were  phenomena  so 
unknown  in  this  commonwealth,  that 
even  to  find  the  words  by  which  they 
wore  designated  one  would  have  had 
to  search  throughout  an  obsolete 
litciature  composed  thousands  of  years 
before.  They  who  have  been  students 
of  theoretical  philosophies  above 
gioinid,  know  that  all  these  strange 
deiiartures  from  civilized  life  do  but 
realizeideas  which  have  been  broached, 
canvassed,  ridiculed,  contested  for ; 
sometimes  partially  tried,  and  still  put 
forth  in  fantastic  books,  but  have 
never  come  to  practical  result.  Nor 
were  these  all  the  stops  towards  theo- 
retical perfectibility  which  this  com- 
munity had  made.  It  had  been  the 
sober  belief  of  De-cartes  that  the  life 
of  man  could  be  prolonged,  not,  in- 
deed on  this  earth,  to  eternal  duration, 
but  to  what  he  called  the  age  of  the 
patriarchs,  and  modestly  defined  to  be 
from  100  to  150  years  average  length. 
Well,  even  this  dream  of  sages  was 
here  fulfilled — nay,  more  than  ful- 
filled ;  for  the  vigour  of  middle  life 
was  preserved  even  after  the  term  of 
a  century  was  passed.  With  this 
longevity  was  combined  a  greater 
blessing  than  itself— that  of  continuous 
health.  Such  diseases  as  befell  the 
race  were  removed  with  ease  by 
scientific  applications  of  thatagency — 
life  giving  as  life-destro}ing — which 
is  inherent  in  vril.  Even  this  idea  is 
not  unkii(nvi)  above  ground,  though  it 


has  generally  been  confined  to 
enthusiasts  or  charlatans,  and  ema- 
nates from  confused  notions  about 
mesmerism,  odic  force,  &c.  Passing 
by  such  trivial  contrivances  as  wings, 
which  every  schoolboy  knows  has  been 
tried  and  found  wanting,  from  the 
mythical  or  pre-historical  period,  I 
proceed  to  that  very  delicate  question, 
urged  of  late  as  essential  to  the  perfect 
happiness  of  our  human  species  by  the 
two  most  disturbing  and  potential 
influences  on  upper-grotmd  society, — 
Womankind  and  Pliilosophy.  I  mean, 
the  Rights  of  Women. 

Now,  it  is  allovved  by  jurisprudists 
that  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  rights  where 
there  are  not  corresponding  powers  to 
enforce  them  j  and  above  ground,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  man,  in  his 
physical  force,  in  the  use  of  weapons 
offensive  and  defensive,  when  it 
comes  to  positive  personal  contest, 
can,  as  a  rule  of  general  application, 
master  women.  But  among  this 
people  there  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  rights  of  women,  because,  ns  I 
have  before  said,  the  Gy,  physically 
speaking,  is  bigger  and  stronger  than 
the  An  ;  and  her  will  being  also  more 
resolute  than  his,  and  will  being 
essential  to  the  direction  of  the  vril 
force,  she  can  bring  to  bear  upon 
him,  more  potently  than  he  on  herself, 
the  mystical  agency  which  art  can 
extract  from  the  occult  properties  of 
nature.  Therefore  all  that  our  female 
philosophers  above  ground  contend  for 
as  to  rights  of  women,  is  conceded  as  a 
matter  of  course  in  this  happy  com- 
monwealth. Besides  such  physical 
powers,  the  Gy-ei  have  (at  least  in 
youth)  a  keen  desire  for  accomplish- 
ments and  learning  which  exceeds 
that  of  the  male  ;  and  thus  they  are 
the  scholars,  the  professors — the 
learned  portion,  in  short,  of  the  com- 
munity. 

Of  course,  in  this  state  of  society 
the    female  csLahlishes,    as   I    have 
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shown,  her  most  valued  privilege, 
that  of  choosing  and  courting  her 
weiUling  partner.  Without  that 
privilege  she  would  despite  all  the 
others.  Now,  above  gronnd,  we  should 
not  unreasonably  apprehend  that  a 
female,  thus  potent  and  thus  privi- 
leged, when  she  had  faii'ly  hunted  us 
down  and  married  us,  would  be  very 
imperious  and  tyrannical.  Not  so 
with  the  Gy-ei :  once  married,  the 
wings  once  suspended,  and  more 
amiable,  complacent,  docile  mates, 
more  sympathetic,  more  sinking  their 
loftier  capacities  into  the  study  of 
their  husbands'  comparatively  frivo- 
lous tastes  and  whims,  no  poet  could 
conceive  in  his  visions  of  conjugal 
bliss.  Lastly,  among  the  more  im- 
portant characteristics  of  the  Vril-ya, 
as  distinguished  from  our  mankind — 
lastly,  and  most  important  on  the 
bearings  of  their  life  and  the  peace  of 
their  commonwealths,  is  tbeir  uni- 
versal agreement  in  the  existence  of  a 
merciful  beneficent  Deity,  and  of  a 
future  world  to  the  duration  of  which 
a  century  or  two  are  moments  too 
brief  to  waste  upon  thoughts  of  fame 
and  power  and  avarice ;  while  with 
that  agreement  Is  combined  another 
— viz.,  since  they  can  know  nothing 
as  to  the  nature  of  that  Deity  beyond 
the  fact  of  His  supreme  goodness, 
nor  of  that  future  world  beyond  the 
fact  of  its  felicitous  existence,  so  their 
reason  forbids  all  angry  disputes  on 
insoluble  questions.  Thus  they  secure 
for  that  state  in  tlie  bowels  of  the 
earth  what  no  community  ever 
secured  under  the  light  of  the  stars 
— all  the  blessings  and  consolations 
of  a  religion  without  any  of  the  evils 
and  calamities  which  are  engendered 
by  strife  between  one  religion  and 
another. 

It  would  be,  then,  utterly  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  state  of  exist- 
tence  among  the  Vril-ya  is  thus,  as  a 
whole,  immeasurably  m  ire  felicitous 


than  that  of  snperterrestrial  races, 
and,  realising  the  dreams  of  our  most 
sanguine  philanthropists,  almost  np- 
proaclies  to  a  poet's  conception  vA 
some  angelical  order.  And  yet,  if 
you  would  take  a  thousand  of  the 
best  and  most  philosophical  of  human 
beings  you  could  find  in  London, 
Paris,  Berlin,  New  York,  or  even 
Boston,  and  place  them  as  citizens  in 
this  beatified  community,  my  belief 
is,  that  in  less  than  a  year  they  would 
either  die  of  ennui,  or  attempt  some 
revolution  by  which  they  would  mili- 
tate against  the  good  of  the  com- 
munity, and  be  burnt  into  cinders  at 
the  request  of  the  Tur. 

Certainly  I  have  no  desire  to  in- 
sinuate, through  the  medium  of  this 
narrative,  any  ignorant  disparage- 
ment of  the  race  to  which  I  belong. 
I  ha.e,  on  the  contrary,  endeavoured 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  principle-; 
which  regulate  the  social  system  of 
the  Vril-ya  forbid  them  to  produce 
those  individual  examples  of  human 
greatness  which  adorn  the  annals  oi 
the  upper  world.  Where  there  aie 
no  wars  there  can  be  no  Hannibal, 
no  Washington,  no  Jackson,  no 
Sheridan ; — where  states  are  so  happy 
that  they  fear  no  danger  and  d-sire 
no  cliaiige,  they  cannot  give  birth  to 
a  Demosthenes,  a  Webster,  a  Sumner, 
a  Wendel  Holmes,  or  a  Butler ;  and 
where  a  society  attains  to  a  moral 
standard,  in  which  there  are  no 
crimes  and  no  sorrows  from  which 
tragedy  can  extract  its  aliment  of 
pity  and  sorrow,  no  salient  vices  or 
lollies  on  which  comedy  can  lavish  its 
mirtliful  satire,  it  has  lost  the  chance 
of  producing  a  Shakspeare,  or  a 
Moliere,  or  a  Mrs.  Beecher  Sto.ve. 
But  if  I  have  no  desire  to  disparage 
my  iellow-men  above  ground  in  show- 
ing how  much  the  motives  that  impel 
the  energies  and  ambition  of  indi- 
viduals in  a  society  of  contest  and 
strngsle — become    dormant    nr    on. 
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nulled  in  a  society  which  aims  at 
securing  for  the  aggregate  the  calm 
and  innocent  felicity  wliich  we  pre- 
sume to  he  the  lot  of  heatified  im- 
mortals; neither,  on  the  other  hand, 
have  I  the  wish  to  represent  the 
commonwealths  of  the  Vril-j'a  as  an 
ideal  form  of  political  society,  to  the 
attainment  of  which  our  own  efforts 
of  reform  should  be  dire:;ted.  On 
th.e  contrary,  it  is  hecause  we  have 
so  combined,  througliout  the  series  of 
nges,  the  elements  which  compose 
human  character,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  adopt  the 
modes  of  life,  or  to  reconcile  our  pas- 
sions to  the  modes  of  thought,  among 
fhe  Vril-ya, — that  I  arrived  at  the 
conviction  that  this  people — though 
originally  not  only  of  our  human 
race,  but,  as  seems  to  me  clear  by  the 
roots  of  their  language,  descended 
from  the  some  ancestors  as  the  great 
Aryan  family,  from  which  in  varied 
sfreams  has  flowed  the  dominant 
civilization  of  the  world  ;  and  baving, 
according  to  their  myths  and  their 
history,  passed  through  phases  of 
so'iety  familiar  to  ourselves, — had 
yet  now  developed  into  a  distinct 
species  with  which  it  was  impossible 
that  any  community  in  the  upper 
world  could  amalgamate:  And  that 
if  tlicy  ever  emerged  from  tbese 
nether  recesses  into  tlie  light  of  day, 
they  would,  according  to  tbeir  own 
traditional  persuasions  of  their  ulti- 
mate destiny,  destroy  and  replace  our 
existent  varieties  of  man. 

It  may,  indeed,  be  said,  since  more 
than  one  Gy  could  be  found  to  con- 
ceive a  partiality  for  so  ordinary  a 
type  of  our  superterreslrial  race  as 
myself,  that  even  if  the  Vril-ya  did 
appear  above  ground,  we  inight  be 
saved  from  extermination  by  inter- 
mixture of  race.  But  this  is  too  san- 
guine a  belief.  Instances  of  such 
mesalliance  would  be  as  rare  as  those 
of  intermarriage  between  the  Anglo- 


Saxon  emigrants  and  the  Red  Indians. 
Nor  would  time  be  allowed  for  the 
operation  of  familiar  intercourse.  The 
Vril-yii,  on  emerging,  induced  by  the 
charm  of  a  sunlit  heaven  to  form  their 
settlements  above  ground,  would  com- 
mence at  once  the  work  of  destruction, 
seize  upon  the  territories  already  cul- 
tivated, and  clear  off,  without  scruple, 
all  the  inhabitants  who  resisted  that 
invasion.  And  considering  their  con- 
tempt for  the  institutions  of  Koom- 
Posh  or  Popular  Government,  and  the 
pugnacious  valour  of  ray  beloved 
countrymen,  I  believe  that  if  the  Vril- 
ya  first  ap})eared  in  free  America — 
as,  being  the  choicest  portion  of  the 
habitable  earth,  they  would  doubtless 
be  induced  to  do — and  said,  "  This 
quarter  of  the  globe  we  take ;  Citizens 
of  a  Koom-Posli,  make  way  for  the 
development  of  species  in  the  Vril- 
ya,"  my  brave  compatriots  woidd 
show  fight,  and  not  a  soul  of  them 
would  be  left  in  this  life,  to  rally 
round  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  at  the 
end  of  a  week. 

I  now  saw  but  little  of  Zee,  save  at 
meals,  when  the  family  assembled,  and 
she  was  then  reserved  and  silent.  My 
apprehensions  of  danger  from  an  affec- 
tion I  had  so  little  encouraged  or  de- 
served, therefore,  now  faded  away,  but 
my  dejection  continued  to  increase. 
I  pined  for  escape  to  the  upper 
world,  but  I  racked  my  brains  in  vain 
for  any  means  to  efi'ect  it.  I  was 
never  permitt<jd  to  wander  forth 
alone,  so  that  1  could  not  t-veu  visit 
the  spot  on  which  I  had  alighted,  and 
see  if  it  were  possible  to  re-ascend  to 
the  mine.  Nor  even  in  the  Silent 
Hours,  when  the  hiiasehold  was  locked 
in  sleep,  could  I  have  let  myself  down 
from  the  lofty  floor  in  wiiich  my 
apartn)ent  was  pb  ced.  I  knew  not 
how  to  command  the  automata  who 
stood  mockingly  at  my  beck  beside 
the  wall,  nor  could  I  ascertain  the 
springs  by  which  were  set  in  move- 
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ment  the  platforms  that  supplied  the 
place  of  stairs.  The  knowledge  how- 
to  avail  myself  of  these  contrivances 
had  hecu  purposely  withheld  from 
me.  Oh,  that  I  could  but  have 
learned  the  use  of  wings,  so  freely 
here  at  the  service  of  every  infant, 
tlita  I  might  have  escaped  from  the 
casement,  regained  the  rocks,  and 
buoyed  myself  aloft  through  the 
chasm  of  which  the  perpendicular 
sides  forbade  place  for  human  footing ! 


CHAPTER  XXVII. 

One  d.iy,  as  I  sat  alone  and  brooding 
in  my  ch.imber,  Tae  flew  in  at  the  open 
window,  and  alighted  on  the  couch 
beside  me.  1  was  always  pleased 
with  the  visits  of  a  child,  in  whose 
society,  if  humbled,  I  was  less  eclipsed 
than  in  tliat  of  Ana  who  had  com- 
pleted their  education  and  matured 
their  understanding.  And  as  I  was 
permitted  to  wander  forth  with  hiiu 
for  my  companion,  and  as  I  longed  to 
revisit  the  spot  in  which  I  had  de- 
scended into  the  nether  world,  1  has- 
tened to  ask  him  if  he  were  at  leisure 
for  a  stroll  beyond  the  streets  of  the 
city.  His  countenance  seemod  to  me 
graver  than  usual  as  he  replied,  "  I 
came  hither  on  purpose  to  invite  you 
forth." 

We  soon  found  ourselves  in  the 
street,  and  had  not  gone  fur  from  the 
house  when  we  encountered  five  or 
six  young  Gy-ei,  who  were  returning 
from  the  fields  with  baskets  full  of 
flowers,  and  chanting  a  song  in  chorus 
as  they  walked.  A  young  Gy  sings 
more  often  than  she  tallis.  They 
stoppjd  on  seting  us,  accosting  Tae 
with  familiar  kindness,  and  me  with 
the  courteous  gallantry  which  distin- 
guishes the  Gy-ei  in  their  manner 
towards  our  weaker  sex. 

And   here   I    may   observe,   that, 


though  a  virgin  Gy  is  so  fraak  in  her 
courtship  to  tlie  individual  she  favours, 
there  is  nothing  that  approaches  to 
that  general  breadth  and  loudness  of 
manner  which  those  young  ladies  of 
tlie  Anglo-Saxon  race,  to  whom  the 
distinguished  epithet  of  "  fast"  is 
accorded,  exhibit  towards  young  gen- 
tlemen whom  they  do  not  profess  to 
love.  No :  the  bearing  of  the  Gy-ei 
towards  nrales  in  ordinary  is  very 
much  that  of  high-bred  men  in  the 
gallant  societies  of  the  upper  world 
towards  ladies  whom  they  respect  but 
do  not  WOO;  deferential,  complimen- 
tary, exquisitely  polished — what  we 
should  call  "  chivalrous." 

Certainly  I  was  a  little  put  out  by 
the  number  of  civil  things,  addressed 
to  my  amour  propre,  which  were  said 
to  me  by  these  courteous  young  Gy-ei. 
In  the  world  I  came  from,  a  man 
would  have  thought  himself  ag- 
grieved, treated  with  irony,  "  chaffed" 
(if  so  vulgar  a  slang  word  may  be  al- 
lowed on  the  authority  of  the  popular 
novelists  who  use  it  so  freely),  wiien 
one  fair  Gy  complimented  me  on  the 
freshness  of  my  complexion,  another 
on  the  choice  of  colours  in  my  di-ess, 
a  third,  with  a  sly  smile,  on  tiie  con- 
quests I  had  made  at  Aph-Lin's  enter- 
tainment. But  I  knew  already  that  all 
such  language  was  what  the  French 
call  banal;  and  did  but  express  in 
the  female  numtb,  below  earth,  that 
sort  of  desire  to  pass  for  amiable  with 
the  opposite  sex  which,  above  earth, 
arbitrary  custom  and  hereditary  trans- 
mission demonstrate  by  the  mouth  of 
the  male.  And  just  as  a  high-bred 
young  lady,  above  earth,  habituated 
to  such  compliments,  feels  that  she 
cannot,  without  impropriety,  return 
them,  nor  evince  any  great  satisfac- 
tion at  receiving  themj  so  I,  who 
had  learned  polite  manners  at  the 
house  of  so  wealtliy  and  dignified  a 
Minister  of  that  nation,  could  but 
smile,  and  try  to  look  pretty,  ia  baaU- 
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fully  disclaiming  the  compliments 
sliowered  upon  me.  While  we  were 
thus  talldng,  Tae's  sister,  it  seems, 
hud  seen  us  from  the  upper  rooms  of 
the  Royal  Palace  at  the  entrance  of 
the  town,  and,  pretipitating  herself 
on  her  wings,  alighted  in  the  midst 
of  the  group. 

Singling  me  out,  she  said,  though 
still  with  the  inimitahle^fercnce  of 
manner  which  1  have  called  "  chi- 
valrous," yet  not  without  a  certain 
ahruptness  of  tone  which,  as  addressed 
to  the  weaker  sex,  Sir  Philip  Sydney 
might  have  termed  "  rustic,"  "  Why 
do  you  never  come  to  see  us  ?" 

While  I  was  deliherating  on  the 
light  answer  to  give  to  this  imlooked- 
for  question,  Tae  said  quickly  and 
sternly,  "  Sister,  you  forget — the 
stranger  is  of  my  sex.  It  is  not  for 
persons  of  my  sex,  having  due  regard 
lor  reputation  and  modesty,  to  lower 
themselves  by  running  after  the 
society  of  yours." 

This  speech  was  received  with  evi- 
dent approval  by  the  young  Gy-ei 
in  general ;  but  Tae's  sister  looked 
greatly  abashed.  Poor  thing! — and 
a  Princess  too ! 

Just  at  this  moment  a  shadow  fell 
on  the  space  between  me  and  the 
group;  and,  turning  round,  I  beheld 
the  chief  magistrate  coming  close 
upon  us,  with  the  silent  and  stately 
pace  peculiar  to  the  Vril-ya.  At  the 
sight  of  his  countenance,  the  same 
terror  which  had  seized  me  when  I 
first  beheld  it  returned.  On  that 
brow,  in  those  eyes,  there  was  that 
same  indefinable  something  which 
marked  the  being  of  a  race  fatal  to 
our  own — that  strange  expression  of 
serene  exemption  from  our  common 
cares  and  passions,  ot  conscious  supe- 
rior power,  compassionate  and  in- 
flexible as  that  of  a  judge  who  pro- 
nounces doom.  I  shivered,  and,  in- 
clining low,  pressed  the  arm  of  my 
child-friend,   and  drew  him  onward 


silently.  The  Tur  placed  himself 
before  our  path,  regarded  me  for  a  mo- 
ment without  speaking,  then  turned 
his  eye  quietly  on  his  daughter's  face, 
and,  with  a  grave  salutation  to  her 
and  the  other  Gy-ei,  went  through 
tlie  midst  of  the  group, — still  without 
a  word. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

When  Tae  and  I  found  ourselves 
alone  on  the  broad  road  that  lay 
between  the  city  and  the  chasm 
through  which  I  had  descended  into 
this  region  beneath  the  light  of  the 
stars  and  sun,  I  said  under  my  breath, 
"  Child  and  friend,  there  is  a  look  in 
your  father's  face  uiilch  appa's  me.  I 
feel  as  if,  in  its  awful  tranquillity,  I 
gazed  upon  death." 

Tae  did  not  immediately  reply. 
He  seemed  agitated,  and  as  if  debat- 
ing with  himself  by  what  words  to 
soften  some  unwelcome  intelligence. 
At  last  he  said,  "  None  of  the  Vril-ya 
fear  death  :  do  you  ?" 

"  The  dread  of  death  is  implanted 
in  the  breasts  of  the  race  to  which 
I  belong.  We  can  conquer  it  at  the 
call  of  duty,  of  honour,  of  love.  We 
can  die  for  a  truth,  for  a  native  land, 
for  those  who  are  dearer  to  us  than 
ourselves.  But  if  death  do  really 
threaten  me  now  and  here,  where  arc 
such  counteractions  to  the  natural 
instinct  which  invests  with  awe  and 
terror  the  contemplation  of  severance 
between  soul  and  body  ?" 

Tae  looked  surprised,  but  there  w  as 
great  tenderness  in  his  voice  as  he 
rei)licd,  "  I  will  tell  my  father  what 
you  say.  I  will  entreat  him  to  spare 
your  life." 

"  He  has,  then,  already  decreed  to 
destroy  it  ?" 

"'Tis  my  sister's  fault  or  folly," 
said  Tae,  with  some  petulance.  "  But 
she  spukc  this  luoruingto  my  father; 
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and,  after  she  bad  spoken,  he  suui- 
moiied  me,  as  a  chief  among  the 
children  who  are  conjniissioned  to 
destroy  such  lives  as  threaten  the 
community,  and  he  said  to  me,  'Take 
thy  vril  staff,  and  seek  the  str.mger 
who  has  made  iiiniself  dear  to  thee. 
Be  his  end  painless  and  prompt.' " 

"  And,"  I  filtered,  recoiling  from 
the  child — "  and  it  is,  then,  for  my 
murder  that  thus  trciichcronsly  thou 
hast  invited  me  forth  ?  No,  I  can- 
not believe  it.  I  cannot  think  thee 
guilty  of  such  a  crime." 

"  It  is  no  crime  to  slay  those  who 
threaten  the  good  of  tlic  community  ; 
it  would  be  a  crime  to  Any  the  smallest 
insect  that  cannot  luiim  us." 

"  If  you  mean  that  I  threaten  tlie 
good  of  the  community  because  your 
sister  honours  me  with  the  sort  of 
preference  which  a  child  may  feel  for 
a  strange  plaything,  it  is  not  necessary 
to  kill  me.  Let  me  return  to  the 
people  I  have  left,  and  by  the  chasm 
through  which  I  descended.  With  a 
slight  help  from  you,  I  might  do  so 
now.  You,  by  the  aid  of  your  wings, 
could  fasten  to  the  rocky  ledge  within 
the  chasm  the  cord  that  you  found, 
and  have  no  doubt  preserved.  Do 
but  that;  assist  me  but  to  the  spot 
from  which  I  alighted,  and  I  vanish 
from  your  world  for  ever,  and  as  surely 
as  if  I  were  among  the  dead." 

"  The  chasm  through  which  you 
descended  !  Look  round ;  we  stand 
now  on  the  vei-y  place  where  it 
yaw  ned.  What  see  you  ?  Only  solid 
I'ock.  The  chasm  was  closed,  by  the 
orders  of  Aph-Lin,  as  soon  as  com- 
munication between  him  and  your- 
self was  established  in  your  trance, 
and  he  learned  from  your  own  hps  thie 
nature  of  the  world  from  which  you 
came.  Do  you  not  remember  when 
Zee  bade  me  not  question  you  as  to 
youiself  or  your  race  ?  On  quittiiig 
you  that  day,  Aph-Lin  accosted  me, 
and    said,    'No    path    between   the 


stranger's  home  and  ours  should  be 
left  unclosed,  or  the  sorrow  and  evil 
of  his  home  may  descend  to  ours. 
Take  with  thee  the  children  of  thy 
band,  smite  the  sides  of  the  cavern 
with  your  vril  staves  till  the  fall  of 
their  fragments  fills  up  every  chink 
through  which  a  gleam  of  our  lamps 
could  force  its  way." 

As  the  child  spoke,  I  stared  aghast 
at  the  blind  rocks  before  me.  Huge 
and  irregular,  thegranite masses, show- 
ing by  charred  discoloration  where 
tluy  had  been  shattered,  rose  from 
tooting  to  roof-top  J  not  a  cranny  ! 

"  All  hope,  thbn,  is  gone,"  I  mur- 
mured, sinking  down  on  the  craggy 
wayside,  "  and  I  shall  nevermore  see 
the  sun."  I  covered  my  face  with  my 
hands,  and  prayed  to  Him  whose 
presence  I  had  so  often  forgotten 
when  the  heavens  had  declared  His 
handiwork.  I  felt  His  presence  in 
the  depths  of  the  nether  earth,  and 
amid  the  world  of  the  grave.  I 
looked  up,  taking  comfort  and  courage 
from  my  prayers,  and  gazing  with  a 
quiet  smile  into  the  face  of  the  child, 
said,  "Now,  if  thou  must  slay  me, 
strike." 

Tae  shook  his  head  gently.  "Nay," 
he  said,  "  my  father's  request  is  not 
so  formally  made  as  to  leave  me  no 
choice.  I  will  speak  with  him,  and  I 
may  prevail  to  save  thee.  Strange 
that  thou  shouldst  have  that  fear  of 
death  which  we  thought  was  only  the 
instinct  of  the  inferior  creatures,  to 
whom  the  conviction  of  another  life 
has  not  been  vouchsafed.  With  us, 
not  an  infant  knows  such  a  fear. 
Tell  me,  my  dear  Tish,"  he  continued, 
after  a  little  pause,  "  would  it 
reconcile  thee  more  to  departure  from 
this  form  of  life  to  that  form  which 
lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  moment 
called  'dealh,'  did  I  share  thy 
journey  ?  If  so,  I  will  ask  my  father 
whether  it  be  allowable  for  me  to  go 
with  thee.     I  am  one  of  our  gene- 
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ration  destined  to  emigrate,  wlien  of 
age  fur  it,  to  some  regions  unlinown 
within  tills  world.  I  woulcl  just  as 
soon  emigrate  now  to  regions  un- 
known, in  another  world.  The  All- 
Good  is  no  less  there  than  here. 
Where  is  He  not  ?" 

"  Child,"  said  1,  seeing  by  Tae's 
countenance  that  he  spoke  in  serious 
earnest,  "  it  is  crime  in  thee  to  slay 
me ;  it  were  a  crime  not  less  in  me  to 
say,  'Slay  thyselC'  The  All-Good 
chooses  His  own  time  to  give  us  life, 
and  His  own  time  to  take  it  away. 
Let  us  go  back.  If,  on  speaking 
with  tlij  father,  be  decides  on  my 
death,  give  me  the  longest  warning 
in  thy  power,  so  that  I  may  pass  the 
interval  in  self-preparation." 

We  walked  back  to  the  citj',  con- 
versing but  by  fits  and  starts.  We 
could  not  understand  each  otlicr's 
reasonings,  and  I  felt  for  the  fair  child, 
with  his  soft  voice  and  beautitul  face, 
much  as  a  convict  feels  for  the  execu- 
tioner who  walks  beside  him  to  the 
place  of  doom. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

Iv  the  midst  of  those  hours  set  apart 
for  sleep  and  constituting  the  night 
of  the  Vril-ya,  1  was  awakened  from 
the  disturbed  slumber  into  which  I 
liad  not  long  fallen,  by  a  hand  on  niy 
shoulder.  1  started,  and  beheld  Zee 
standing  beside  me. 

"  Hush,"  she  said  in  a  whisper ; 
"  let  no  one  hear  us.  Dost  thou  think 
that  I  have  ceased  to  watch  over  thy 
salety  because  I  covdd  not  win  thy 
love  ?  I  have  seen  Tae.  He  has  not 
yrLvaihd  with  his  father,  who  had 
uieanwhile  conferred  with  the  three 
sages  whom,  in  doubtful  matters,  ho 
takes  into  council,  and  by  their  advice 
he  has  ordained   rhee  to  perish  wh;-:: 


the  vporld  reawakens  to  life.     I  will 

save  thee.     Rise  and  dress." 

Zee  pointed  to  a  table  by  the  couch 
on  which  I  saw  the  clothes  I  had  worn 
on  quitting  the  upper  world,  and 
which  I  had  exchanged  subsequently 
for  the  more  picturesque  garments  of 
the  Vril-ya.  The  young  Gy  then 
moved  towards  the  casement  and 
stepped  into  tlie  balcony,  while  hastily 
and  wonderlngly  I  donned  my  own 
habiliments.  VVhen  I  joined  her  on 
the  balcony,  her  face  was  pale  and 
rigid.  Taking  me  by  the  hand,  she 
said  softly,  "  See  how  brightly  the  art 
of  the  Vril-ya  has  ligiited  up  the 
world  in  which  they  dwell.  To- 
morrow  that  world  will  be  dark  to 
me."  She  drew  me  back  into  the 
room  without  waiting  for  my  answer, 
thence  into  the  corridor,  from  which 
we  descended  into  the  hall.  We 
passed  into  the  deserted  streets  and 
along  the  broad  upward  road  which 
wound  beneath  the  rocks.  Here, 
where  there  is  neither  day  nor  night, 
the  Silent  Hours  are  unutterably 
solemn,  —  the  vast  space  illumined 
by  mortal  skill  is  so  wholly  without 
the  sight  and  stir  of  mortal  life.  Soft 
as  were  our  footsteps,  their  sounds 
vexed  the  ear,  as  out  of  harmony  with 
the  universal  repose.  I  was  aware  in 
my  own  mind,  though  Zee  said  it  not, 
that  she  had  decided  to  assist  my  re- 
turn to  the  upper  world,  and  that  we 
were  bound  towards  the  place  trom 
which  I  had  descended.  Her  silence 
infected  me,  and  commanded  mine. 
And  now  we  approached  the  cha-m. 
It  had  been  reopened ;  not  presenting, 
indeed,  the  same  aspect  as  when  I  had 
emerged  from  it,  but  through  that 
chised  wall  of  reck  before  which  I  had 
List  stood  with  Tae,  a  new  cleft  had 
I'cen  riven,  and  akng  its  blaekcncd 
sides  still  glimmered  sparks  and 
smouldered  embers.  My  upward  gaze 
could  not,  however,  penetrate  mmv 
tha'i  a  few  feet  jntd  the  darkness  of 
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the  hollow  void,  and  I  stood  dismayed, 
and  wonderiiis:  how  that  grim  ascent 
was  to  he  made. 

Zee  divined  my  douht.  "  Fear  not," 
said  she,  with  a  faint  smile ;  "  your 
return  is  assured.  I  began  this  work 
when  the  Silent  Hours  commenced, 
and  all  else  were  asleep :  believe  that 
I  did  not  pause  till  the  path  back  into 
thy  world  was  clear.  I  shall  be  with 
thee  a  little  while  yet.  We  do  not 
part  until  thousayest,  'Go,  for  I  need 
thee  no  more.' " 

My  heart  smote  me  with  remorse 
at  these  words.  "  Ah !"  I  exclaimed, 
"  would  that  thou  wert  of  my  race  or 
I  of  thine,  then  I  should  never  say, 
*  I  need  thee  no  more' " 

"  I  bless  thee  for  those  words,  and 
I  shall  remember  them  when  thou  art 
gone,"  answered  the  Gy,  tenderly. 

During  this  brief  interchange  of 
words.  Zee  had  turned  away  fi-om  nie, 
her  form  bent  and  her  head  bowed  over 
her  breast.  Now,  she  rose  to  the  full 
height  of  her  grand  stature,  and  stood 
fronting  me.  While  she  had  been 
thus  averted  from  my  gaze,  she  had 
lighted  up  the  circlet  that  she  wore 
round  her  brow,  so  that  it  blnzed  as 
if  it  were  a  crown  of  stars.  Not  only 
her  face  and  her  form,  but  the  atmo- 
sphere around,  were  illumined  by  the 
eflFulgence  of  the  diadem. 

"  Now,"  said  she,  "  put  thine  arms 
around  me  for  the  first  and  last  time. 
Nay,  thus ;  courage,  and  cling  firm." 

As  she  spoke  her  form  dilated,  the 
vast  wings  expanded.  Clinging  to 
her,  I  was  borne  aloft  through  the 
terrible  chasm.  The  starry  light  from 
her  forehead  shot  around  and  before 
us  through  the  darkness.  Brightly, 
and  steadfastly,  and  swiftly  as  an 
angel  may  soar  heavenward  with  the 
soul  it  rescues  from  the  grave,  went 
the  flight  of  the  Gy,  till  I  heard  in 
the  distance  the  hum  of  human  voices, 
the  sounds  of  human  toil.  We  hiilted 
on  the  flooriujj  of  one  of  the  galleries  I 


I  of  the  mine,  and  beyond,  in  the  vista, 
I  burned  the  dim,  rare,  feeble  lamps  of 
the  miners.  Then  I  released  my  hold. 
The  Gy  kissed  me  on  my  foreliead 
passionately,  but  as  with  a  mother's 
passion,  and  said,  as  the  tears  gushed 
from  her  eyes,  "  Fai-ewell  for  ever. 
Thou  wilt  not  let  me  go  into  thy 
world — thou  canst  never  return  to 
mine.  Ere  our  household  shake  off 
slumber,  the  rocks  will  have  again 
closed  over  the  chasm,  not  to  be  re- 
opened by  me,  nor  perhaps  by  others, 
for  ages  yet  unguessed.  Think  of  me 
sometimes,  and  with  kindness.  When 
I  reach  the  life  that  lies  beyond  this 
speck  in  time,  I  shall  look  around  for 
thee.  Even  there,  the  world  con- 
signed to  thyself  and  thy  people  may 
have  rocks  and  'gulfs  which  divide  it 
from  that  in  which  I  rejoin  those  of 
my  race  that  have  gone  before,  and  I 
may  be  powerless  to  cleave  way  to 
regain  thee  as  I  have  cloven  way  to 
lose." 

Her  voice  ceased.  1  heard  the 
swan-like  sough  of  her  wings,  and 
saw  the  rays  of  her  starry  diadem 
receding  far  and  farther  through  the 
gloom. 

I  sate  myself  down  for  some  time, 
musing  sorrowfully ;  then  I  rose  and 
took  my  way  with  slov/  footsteps  to- 
wards the  place  in  which  I  heird  the 
sounds  of  men.  Tlie  miners  I  en- 
countered were  strange  to  me,  of 
another  nation  than  my  own.  They 
turned  to  look  at  me  with  some  sur- 
prise, but  finding  that  I  could  not 
answer  their  brief  questions  in  their 
own  language,  they  returned  to  their 
work  and  suffered  me  to  pass  on  un- 
molested. In  fine,  I  regained  the 
mouth  of  the  mine,  little  troubled 
by  other  interrogatories  j — save  those 
of  a  friendly  official  to  whom  I  was 
known,  and  luckily  he  was  too  busy 
to  talk  much  with  me.  I  took  care 
not  to  return  to  my  former  lodging, 
but  hastened  that  very  day  to  quit 
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a  neighbourhood  where  I  could  not! 
long  have  escaped  inquiries  to  which! 
I  could  have  given  no  satisfactory! 
answers.  I  regained  in  safety  my, 
own  country,  in  which  I  have  been' 
long  peacefully  settled,  and  engaged 
in  practical  business,  till  I  retired,  on 
a  competent  fortune,  three  years  ago. 
I  have  been  little  invited  and  little 
tempted  to  talk  of  the  rovings  and 
adventures  of  my  youth.  Somewhat 
disappointed,  as  most  men  are,  in 
matters  connected  with  household 
love  and  domestic  life,  I  often  think 
of  the  young  Gy  as  I  sit  alone  at 
night,  and  wonder  how  I  could  have 
rejected  such  a  love,  no  matter  what 
dangers  attended  it,  or  by  what  con- 
ditions it  was  restricted.  Only,  the 
more  I  think  of  a  people  calmly  de- 


veloping, in  regions  excluded  from 
our  siglit  and  deemed  uninhabitable 
by  our  sages,  powers  surpassing  our 
most  disciplined  modes  of  force,  and 
virtues  to  which  our  life,  social  and 
political,  becomes  antagonistic  in  pro- 
portion as  our  civilization  advances, 
— the  more  devoutly  I  pray  that 
ages  may  yet  elapse  before  there 
emerge  into  sunlight  our  inevitable 
destroyers.  Being,  however,  frankly 
told  by  my  physician  that  I  am 
afflicted  by  a  complaint  which,  though 
it  gives  little  pain  and  no  perceptible 
notice  of  its  encroachments,  may  at 
any  moment  be  fatal,  I  have  thought 
it  my  duty  to  my  fellow-men  to  place 
on  record  these  forewarnings  of  The 
Coming  Race* 
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